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errata. 

Page 4, line 12 from bottom, after " marriage,” substitute a (,) for (,) 

„ 5, „ 1, for “Pabacka” read “ Faishacka.” 

f> 5, „ 6 of second para, dele “ whether tlAia. ,# 

9J 5, „ 0 from bottom, for “ Stra.” read <f X Sfcra.” 

„ 9, „ 21 from bottom, for “ Agyangairead “ Ayyangai.” 

„ 12, „ 12 from bottom, for “ who*’ read “ which/’ 

w 3-3, „ 4 from bot tom of first para., after “ Mankui” add u v.” 

„ 33, „ 4 of second para., for “ Deo” read “ Dec.” 

„ 42, „ 3 in last para., after “ person” add “ if.” 

„ 51, 3, after “ Venkalesaiya” add “ v.” 

„ 53, „ last of first para., for “ Begl.” read “ Bengl. ” 

„ 53, „ last of second para., for 11 38 * read “ 41.” 

,, 57, „ 8 from bottom, for “ 38” read “ 41.” 

„ 58, „ last of first para., add “arite p. 27.” 

„ 58, „ 5, for “ acquired by the adoptor in consequence of his” read “ of 

one taken out of the family hy.” 

„ 6(5, „ 3 from bottom, in note, after “ Muclali” add “ v.” 

„ 75, „ IS from bottom, after “ his” add “ life.” 

„ 78, „ 12 from bottom, for “debtor” read " creditor.” 

„ 87, „ 2 from bottom, for “ adulterers” read ‘'adulterous.” 

„ 109, „ 2 from top, for “ Bombay” read u Calcutta.” 

„ 133, „ 19 from bottom, for “grantors” read “grantors.” 

., 148, „ 2 of first para, for “or” read “of.” 

„ 229, „ 5 from bottom, for “civil death” read “several wive?.” 

„ 233, „ 8 from bottoiq, for u civil death ” read “several wives.'’ 

„ 247, „ 16 from top, for “ suffer ” read “ differ.” 

„ 260, „ 14 for “ nullus” read “imllius.” 
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When the Directors of The Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany found themselves compelled, by a course of events over 
which they could exercise but little control, to undertake the 
government of the different provinces of the country, of which 
they originally became masters, their first inquiry was naturally 
directed to a consideration of the laws administered among 
the natives of India, Ignorant as the British were, at the 
commencement of their career, of the manner in which the 
administration of the country had been conducted by the 
native Governments, the wisest course that presented itself 
was to leave matters, as far as possible, in statu quo. This 
was the course pursued ; gradually, however, alterations were 
introduced, as artificial as any to be found in civilised Europe. 

Notwithstanding the length of time during which the Ma¬ 
hommedans governed the country, they abstained from interfer¬ 
ing with the civil laws of the Hindoos, but superseded their 
criminal laws by those of the Koran. An apparently artificial, 
but when understood, in reality a simple revenue law had 
been introduced by the Emperor Akber* In states governed 
by Hindoo princes, both the Hindoo civil and criminal 
laws were, of course, the laws of the land. Whether the 
revenue law, found to exist on the assumption of power by 
the British, owed its origin to the Mahommedans, or was 
simply an adaptation of the Hindoo revenue law existing at 
the conquest of the country by the Mahommedans, is a ques¬ 
tion which would be difficult of solution; but from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the revenue system throughout the country, 
even in those parts where the Mahommedans never exercised 
sovereignty, is nearly the same, we are inclined to think that 
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the Mahominedans wisely permitted the Hindoo revenue .sys¬ 
tem to exist, and gradually introduced such changes as the 
requirements of the times demanded. 


Some years after the British had been called upon to exer¬ 
cise the duties of sovereigns, they allowed the administration 
of the country to be conducted on the nati ve model. It was 
not until the time of Warren Hastings—pne of the greatest 
Governor-Generals that India has ever seen.—that an attempt 
was made to place within the reach of European intelligence 
a knowledge of the native laws. It was in his time that a 
“ Digest of the Hindoo Law " was compiled and translated by 
Mr Hailed, and a translation made of the “ Hidayah *—a com¬ 
mentary on the Mahommedan laws, civil and criminal.-by Mr 

Hamilton. These two works gave Europeans intrusted with 
the administration of justice some idea of the laws they were 
required to administer. Lord Cornwallis, in the year 1793, 
introduced into Bengal a code of regulations providing for the 
administration of civil and criminal justice and fiscal law, 
altering as little as possible the existing native laws, but 
introducing courts of various grades, and a system of pro¬ 
cedure. These regulations were subsequently adopted as 
models by the Madras and Bombay Governments ; conse¬ 
quently, at the commencement of the nineteenth century the 
laws administered in India were the Hindoo laws to Hindoos, 
the Mahommedan laws to Mahominedans ; and in the Presi¬ 
dency of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the laws of England 
to Englishmen. In the Mofussil the criminal law administered 
to Hindoos aficl Mahominedans was the criminal law of the 
Koran, as modified by Regulation. 

The judges of the Presidency towns were barristers sent out 
from England, for the purpose of occupying the bench of the 
Supreme Courts, and administering justice within the cir¬ 
cumference of the small extent of territory comprised within 
their jurisdiction. Although they were required to administer 
both the Hindoo and Mahommedan laws, or systems of law, 
what they really did administer was chiefly the law of Eng¬ 
land ; and with rare exceptions, few of these judges knew 
much of any other. The judges of the Mofussil Courts were 
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selected from writers or civil servants, who originally ob¬ 
tained their appointments from the Directors of the East 
India Company. These officials had probably received the 
ordinary education of English gentlemen. Although, how¬ 
ever, they were required to pass several examinations in law 
previously to proceeding to India, hut few of them had any 
practical knowledge of the law before their elevation to the 
Bench. Prior to the year 1846, English ban isters were not 
at liberty to practice before the Mofussil Courts. Their ex¬ 
clusion was attended with a twofold disadvantage the 
knowledge of the principles of law could not be brought to 
bear upon the intelligence of the Mofussil judge, and they 
themselves were deprived of the inducement to study the 
Hindoo and Mahommedan laws with that degree of attention 
which might tend to elucidate their principles. 

In 1855 the method of selection for the Indian Civil 
Service was changed, and the competitive system of exa¬ 
mination introduced. Before this, appointments in the 
service were in the gift of the Directors; who were elected 
by tho proprietors ot Indian stock. It would be singular 
disinterestedness if Directors so elected did not duly re¬ 
gard the claims of their constituents. The consequence 
was that the Indian Civil Service was looked upon 
as a close preserve, and the chief recommendation to 
obtain admission to it was connexion with, or relation¬ 
ship to, an East Indian director or proprietor. Ability was 
a secondary consideration ; and once in, Whatever might 
be a man’s qualifications, he stood a fair chance of rising to 
the highest post, if he only lived long enough. Promotion 
went not wholly by seniority indeed, but the claims of 
seniority were held so sacred that the force of patronage 
seldom ventured to set them aside. Under such a state of 
things, it is surprising that the Indian Civil Service succeeded 
in producing so many very eminent men; hut in general, to 
quote the words of a learned author, the mass was “ one dead 
level of incompetence.” Nevertheless, we shall be glad to 
find that the new system produces a similar number of 
eminent men as compared with the incompetents. Tinder 
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the prior system of appointment, family connexion, it is to be 
feared, influenced the administration of the country more than 
a feeling for the good of the people. Hitherto it has been the 
custom, although a change in public opinion has already taken 
place, to look down upon the competition Wall all as of a class 
inferior to that from which the civilian of the old school had 
been selected. We believe no foundation for this prejudice in 
reality exists, and that a minute and exact investigation would 
lead to the conclusion that the ranks of society formerly 
represented in the service are equally represented in the pre¬ 
sent day, If new blood has been introduced, it has been 
introduced from the healthy source of intellectual superiority 
which in India, as in England,, must, equally make its way. 
It is to be hoped that this change will break through that 
system based on family connexion which induced in too many 
instances civilians of the old school to support each other irre¬ 
spective of merit, and to make common cause when their order 
or personal feelings were assailed. 

In 1858, in consequence of the mutiny of the previous 
year, the Government of the country was assumed by the 
Crown. In 1862 the superior tribunals—viz., the Sadder 
Courts, which exercised a control over the proceedings of 
the Mofuvssil Courts, and the Supreme Courts of the Presi¬ 
dency towns—were amalgamated under the designation of 
*‘ High Court,” the Judges of both Courts continuing to 
hold office, arid future vacancies being provided for by 
the appointment of a proportionate number of barristers, 
Indian civilians, uncovenanted judges, or vakeels. It was 
provided by the Charter that the Law and practice, as modi¬ 
fied by subsequent enactments, which prevailed in the late 
Sadder Courts, should apply to cases civil and criminal com¬ 
ing from the Mofussil; and the law and practice of the late 
Supreme Courts, similarly modified, should apply to cases 
originating in the Presidency towns. Of late years legislation 
has made great progress in India. Unfettered by precon¬ 
ceived predilections, the legislators of the country have con¬ 
sidered themselves at liberty, in framing their laws, to refer to 
first principles, and to select whatever is valuable from the 
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codes of other countries. Guided by experience when adopt¬ 
ing the laws of England, they are able to avoid difficulties 
which English legislators have been unable to surmount; and 
if they continue to persevere in the same spirit, probably the 
Indian codes may in time become models of imitation for 
other countries. A code of civil procedure, simple and inex¬ 
pensive, has been introduced ; and although on the amalgama¬ 
tion of the Courts it was feared that it was not sufficiently 
elastic to embrace the classes of business falling within the 
original jurisdiction of the High Courts, its powers of expan¬ 
sion have falsified the fears entertained of their efficacy. A 
penal code has likewise been introduced which will hear a 
fair comparison with that of any other state. A criminal 
procedure code has been passed; its application, howover, is 
confined to the Mofu&sil, and has not yet been extended to 
the Presidency towns. Other codes are in course of prepara¬ 
tion, and in progress of time it is to be hoped that a complete 
code of laws will bo provided, thus obviating the necessity 
of relying on analogies, often forced, for principles whereon to 
base a judgment. 

The laws administered in India are therefore: — 

1. The Hindoo, which is divided into, 

1. The Gauriya School, or that of Bengal. 

2. Mithila School, or that of North Bebar. 

3. The Benares School. 

4. The Mahratta School. 

5. The Dravada School, or that of Madras. 

2. The Mahommedan, which is divided into, 

1. The Sunni. 

2. The Shiya. 

3. The common law as it prevailed in England in the 

year 1726, and which has not subsequently been 
altered by statutes expressly extending to India, or 
by the acts of the Legislative Council of India. 

4. The Statute law which prevailed in England in 1726, 

and which has not been subsequently altered by 
statutes especially extending to India, or by the 
acts of the Legislative Council of India. 
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5. Acts of Parliament expressly relating to India which 

have been enacted since 1726 and have not since 
been repealed, and statutes which have been ex¬ 
tended to India by the acts of the Legislative 
Council of India. 

6. The common law of the land. 

7. The Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure. 

8. The Revenue law. 

9. The Civil law as it obtains in the Ecclesiastical arid 

Admiralty Courts of England. 

10. Tho Regulations made by the Governor-General in 
Council, and the Governors in Council previously to 
the 3d and 4th W. IV. c, 85, and. registered irt the 
Supreme Courts and the acts of the Legislative 
Council of India, made under the 8d and 4th W. 

IV. c. 85. 

The charter of George II. granted in 1753 is the first 
instance wo find of the reservation of their own laws to the 
natives of India. This was effected by an express exception 
from tho jurisdiction of the mayor’s court of all suits and 
actions between the Indian natives only. 

In 1772, when Warren Hastings’ celebrated plan for the 
administration of justice was adopted, the 23d Rule especially 
reserved their own laws to the natives, and provided that 
Moulavies or Brahmins should respectively attend the courts 
to expound the law and assist in passing the decree. 

In 1780, tho first Regulation enacted by tho Bengal 
Government after the Governor-General and Council wore 
invested by Parliament with the power of making regulations 
embodied the 23d Rule; and the 27th section enacted “ that 
in all suits regarding inheritance, marriage* and easte, and 
other religious usages and institutions, tho laws of the Koran 
with respect to Mahommedans, a.nd those of the Sluister 
with respect to Gentoos, shall he invariably adhered to.” 

In the revised code which passed the following year, this 
section was re-enacted with the addition of the word “ suc¬ 
cession.” 

In 1781, the declaratory Act of 21 Geo. III. c. 70, explain- 
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mg and defining the powers and jurisdictions of the Supreme 
Court at Fort* William in Bengal, by section 17 enacted that 
in disputes between the native inhabitants of Calcutta, their 
inheritance and succession to lands, rents, and goods, and all 
matters of contract and deal ing between party and party shall 
be determined in the case of Mahommedans by the laws and 
usages of Mahommedans, and in the case of Gfentoofe by the 
laws and usages of Gentoos; and where only one of the parties 
shall be a Mahommcdan or Gen too, by the laws and usages of 
the defendant; and their laws and customs were expressly 
preserved to them by section 18, which enacted that, “In 
order that regard should be had to the civil and religious 
usages of the said natives, the rights and authorities of fathers 
of families and masters of families, as the same might have 
been exercised by the Gentoo or Mahommcdan law, shall be 
preserved to them respectively within their said families ; nor 
shall any acts done according to the rule and law of caste re¬ 
specting the members of the families only be held and adjudged 
a crime, although the same may not be held justifiable by the 
laws of Englandand by section 19 the court was empowered, 
to frame process, and make such rules and orders for the ex¬ 
ecution thereof in suits, civil and criminal, against the natives 
as might accommodate the same to the religion and manners 
of the natives, as far as the same might consist with the due 
execution of the laws and the attainment of justice. 

These provisions were extended by the 37 Geo. III. c. 142, 
to the natives of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 
The 13th section added to the words of the 17tli section of 
21 Geo, HI, c. 70, supra, the following words : “ Or by such 
laws and usages as the same would have been determined by, 
if the suit had been brought and the action commenced in a 
native court, and where one of the parties shall be a Maliom- 
medan or Gentoo by the laws and usages of the defendant ; * 
and in all suits so to be determined by the laws and usages 
of the natives, the said courts shall make such rules and 
orders for the conduct of the same, and frame such process 

* These Regulations apply to Hindoos and Mahommedans not by birth only 
but by religion, Abraham v. Abraham, 0 Moore 8 In. Ap. SIP. 





for the execution of their judgments, sentences, or decrees, as 
shall bo most consonant to the religions and manners of the 
said natives, and to the said laws and usages respectively, and 
the easy attainment of the ends of justice, and such means 
shall be adopted for compelling the appearance of witnesses 
and taking their examination as shall he consistent with the 
said laws and usages, so that the suits shall be conducted with 
as much ease and at as little expense as is consistent with the 
attainment of substantial justice.” 

The charters of justice for the Supreme Courts at Madras 
and Bombay contain the same provisions. 

The charters of justice establishing the High Courts at the 
different Presidencies contain similar provisions. 

It is therefore apparent that a yonng barrister who has 
completed his education in the Inns of Court, and who may 
select India as the sphere of his professional operations, will 
find not only much that he has learned in England useless to 
him in India, but that it will be necessary that he should 
commence a fresh course of study before lie can feel any con¬ 
fidence in himself when conducting a case connected purely 
with local law. If a barrister who devotes his time entirely 
to the study of law will have to encounter such difficulty 
how much greater must be the difficulty of one, who (without 
a knowledge of the principles which a barrister must acquire 
to a greater or less extent) will have to study the number of 
books requisite to give him an insight into the principles of 
those laws. 

An Indian eivil servant shortly after his arrival will 
occupy a post which will require a competent knowledge of 
these various branches of law to enable him to fulfil his 
duties with credit to himself, benefit to the public, and satis¬ 
faction to the government. He ought to acquire that know¬ 
ledge here, for amidst the great variety of official functions 
which he will he called upon to discharge his time will 
be completely occupied in India. If he fulfil those duties 
with fidelity, he will have little opportunity for the study, 
with that assiduity which is necessary to secure success, of 
subjects not particularly interesting or inviting in themselves 
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and for which lie nmy have had no previous, or, at 
least j mere preliminary preparation. It in true that the 
young civilian will have to pass one or two examinations 
previous to Iris being entrusted with the discharge of any 
duties of importance ; but as these examinations are of the 
most elementary character, the degree of study necessary to 
enable him to pass them is insufficient to lay that foundation 
upon which a solid superstructure can he built. Probably 
the circumstance of having passed an examination may lead 
the student to imagine that the knowledge he lias acquired is 
perfection ; if such should be the result of his success, farther 
progress can scarcely be hoped for. 

The two great branches of law which the Indian civilian 
and the Indian barrister will find most difficult, are the 
Hindoo and Mahommeda n. Y ith the Mahoinmedan, or 
any other branch of Indian la w, we have at present no concern. 
The 'work now offered to the public is intended to set forth 
the doctrines of the Hindoo law; and before adverting to 
our object in undertaking the task, we shall endeavour to 
render as clear an account as possible of the various schools 
of law, arid the sources from which a knowledge of these doc¬ 
trines can best be obtained. 

The Hindoo law’ is, as we have before remarked, divided 
into five schools, differing in some respects from each other, 
but not lo the extent that is generally imagined. The Ben¬ 
gal school is called the Gauriya. Its leading authority is the 
“ Daya Bhaga” of Jimuta Yahana, a treatise of great repute 
among the lawyers of Bengal. In doctrine, where a difference 
exists, it is opposed to those of the “ Mitacshara,” the great 
treatise of the Benares school. Both works have been trans¬ 
lated by Colebrooke, a Bengal civilian, and famous Sanscrit 
scholar. lie carefully annotated thorn from the writings 
of various commentators. The “ Daya Krama Sangraha,” 
a compendium of the law of inheritance by Srikrishna 
Terkalankara, is another work held in high estimation 
in the Bengal school. It was translated by Mr Winch, 
and is one of the principal commentaries to which Cole¬ 
brooke was indebted for his annotations on the “Daya 
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The Digest of Hindoo Law on contracts and suc¬ 
cessions, with a commentary by Jugganatha Tereapanchanana, 
was likewise translated by Oolebrooke, and is another 
authority referred to by all schools as containing a collection 
of texts not easily obtained in any other work ; but the book 
itself, and the peculiar views entertained by the commentator, 
are considered of greater weight in Bengal than elsewhere. 

The “ Mitacshara ” is the leading authority in tire school 
of Benares. The range “ of its authority and influence,” says 
(.kdebrooke in his preface, “ is far more extensive than that of 
Jimiita Vahana’s treatise; for it is received in all the schools 
of Hindoo law’, from Benares to the southern extremity of the 
peninsula of India, as the chief groundwork of the doctrines 
which they follow, and as an authority from which they 
rarely dissent/’ It is a gloss on the Institutes of Yajuaval- 
ckiya, a work of considerable antiquity, supposed to have 
been written earlier than the second century of our era. The 
u Mitacshara/’ also called the Vignyaneswart urn, irom its 
author, Vignyaneswara, would appear to be so intimately asso ¬ 
ciated with the Institutes of Menu, that both works are fre¬ 
quently cited together as Menu Vignyanemvcvretm, Colebrooke 
infer 1 that its age exceeds five hundred, and falls short of a 
thousand years. “ The works of other eminent writers* have/’ 
observes Morley, “ concurrently with the 4 Mitacshara/ con¬ 
siderable weight in the schools of law which have respectively 
adopted them ; but all agree in referring to the authority of 
the ' Mitacshara/ in frequently appealing to his text, and in 
rarely, and at the same time modestly, dissenting from his 
doctrines on particular questions. The ‘ Mitacshara' must 
thus be considered as the main authority for all the schools 
of law, with the exception of that of Bengal," 

The doctrines of the Mahratta school are contained in 
the <f Vyavahara Mayukha,” by Nilakantha, supposed to 
have been written about two hundred years ago. This work 
is considered among the Mahrattas concurrently as an 
authority with the ‘'‘Mitacshara/’ though it would appear 
sometimes to be opposed to it. It has been translated and 
annotated by Mr Borrodaile of the Bombay civil service. 

* Referred to under title, “ Sources of tbe Law.” 
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The “ Vivada Chintamani" represents the doctrines of the 
Mithila. school. The author, VecJicwpafwiisrct, is stated to 
have written at about four hundred and fifty years ago. It 
lias been translated by the Hon, Prosseno Coomar Tagore 
of the Bengal legislative council. It follows the doctrines of 
the 11 Vivada Ratnakara,” a general digest compiled at a 
much earlier date. 

In several points the “Chintamani” coincides with the 
“ Mitacshara,” which, being a commentary on the Institutes 
of Yajnavatchiya, was held in high estimation by the jurists 
of Mithila, and exercises an influence among the followers of 
that school. 

The Dravada school is represented by the “Smriti Chand- 
rika,” which is the production of Davanna Bhut, the author 
of the “ Dattaka Chandrika." The “Smriti Chandrika,” 
was translated by T. Kristna Sawmy Iyer, a principal 
Sudr-Ameen in the Madras presidency. It is certainly an 
authority in the Dravada school, and derives its doctrines 
from the “ Mitacshara,” from which, as may be expected, it 
differs in a few points, Yajnavalchiya being the authority 
on which the doctrines of the Benares school are founded. 
Where commentators differ, the original source from which 
they themselves have derived their inspiration ought to be 
the referee to decide between them. In the course of the 
present work the reader will remark that we have had 
occasion to notice the conflict of opinion between the “Smriti 
Chandrika" and the “Mitacshara." In those instances 
where we have examined their difference with attention, 
we have observed that the sages, or original authorities, 
supported the views of the “ Mitacshara,” and that Davanna 
Bhut in one instance in particular failed to notice the subject 
which, upon his authority, was decided by the judges of the 
High Court of Madr as in a manner not in accordance with 
the hitherto universally received construction of the Benares 
school, (see page 181.) We are not aware what knowledge 
of the Sanscrit Mr Kristna Sawmy Iyer may possess. In 
Madras, however, according to our information, Sanscrit is 
a language which is not studied to that degree of perfection 
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which would enable a student to obtain a familiarity with it. 
In making this observation, it is not our intention to disparage 
the erudition or the labour of the learned translator. Pro¬ 
bably his knowledge of the language may he exceptional; 
but when we find for the first time a work hitherto inacces¬ 
sible to the English reader ushered into the presence of the 
legal public from one foreign language into another by a 
gentleman to whom both languages are equally foreign, we 
are naturally led to ask, Have we a guarantee for the cor¬ 
rectness of the translation P 

The translator says, “Notwithstanding my utmost en¬ 
deavours, I was unable to get a printed copy of the “ Smriti 
Ohandrika ” in Sanscrit. I was hence obliged to furnish 
myself with several manuscript copies in Sanscrit from 
different quarters, such as Tangore, Madras, and Mysore; 
They were, of course, found to contain several clerical errors, 
and exhibited in some instances even .inconsistent readings. 
I compared all the copies together With the assistance of 
learned shastras, and prepared at first a correct manuscript 
copy, trying at the same time to rectify all that appeared to 
me to be apparent clerical errors, and adopting such of the 
readings as were found more agreeable to the context.’ 1 

We do not see that this statement of the translator is of a 
very satisfactory nature. We know not whether the “ clerical 
errors” and “ inconsistent readings ” have relation to subjects 
important or immaterial, agreeing or conflicting with the 
authorities of the school of which Davanna Bhut was a 
follower. We know not who these learned Skaatras are of 
whose assistance the translator availed himself — whether 
they were acquainted with law, or whether they really under¬ 
stood Sanscrit, and were competent to occupy a place in a 
committee convened for the purpose of preparing a new copy 
of the “ Smriti Ohandrika.” The translation has not been 
prepared from an authentic, genuine, undoubted copy, but from 
a copy compiled from “ several,” “ containing several clerical 
errors,” and “ inconsistent readings.” We imagine that the 
translator might have easily saved himself from these observa¬ 
tions, had he sought in the Government collections of Madras 
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or Bengal for a genuine copy. And if lie had found the 
difficulty of reconciling “ clerical efrors ’ and “ inconsistent 
readings ” insuperable, we think it was the duty of a candid 
translator to insert in his translation not only those “ clerical 
errors ” and “ inconsistent readings/’ in order that the practi¬ 
tioner or the judge might have an opportunity of deciding 
for himself in what manner these “clerical errors’ and “ in¬ 
consistent readings” ought to be rendered. The learned 
translator lias undertaken this task, and has no donht 
executed it satisfactorily to himself. Wo should have been 
more obliged to him had ho not saved us this trouble ; as it 
is, we know not wliat is the authentic text of 11 Davanna 
Bhut,” nor how far the text has been altered by the industry 
of the translator. We have considered it our duty to call 
attention to this work as we find it differs in so many im¬ 
portant particulars from the “ Mitacshara,” and we arc afraid 
it will lead to various innovations if the doctrines which 
according to the present translation of the “ Sniriti Chand- 
rika" are genuine, are not minutely scrutinised. 

We must notice two other works, the “ Dattaka Miniansa,” 
and “ Dattaka Ckandrika,” which are devoted to the subject 
of adoption. The former is the production of Nanda Pan- 
dita, the author of a commentary on the “ Mitacshara.” The 
latter was composed by Devanna Bhut, the author of the 
“Smriti Chaudrika.” Both were translated by Mr Suther¬ 
land. The doctrines of these books vary in some points, but 
it is asserted in the judgment of the High Court of Madras, 
in the great Barnnad case, that “ where they differ, almost 
all the schools follow the ‘ Dattaka Chandrika ’ in preference 
to the ‘ Dattaka Mimansa.' ” But see W. II. Macn. Prof, 
xxiii.; (Jhintemani, Pref. xxvii. Wo may conclude that those 
axe received as authorities on the subject of adoption 
by all the schools. It would, however, appear from Mr 
Borrodaile’s preface to the “ Vyavahara Mayukha,” that in 
1827, the period of the publication of his translation, neither 
of these works existed in the original in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency ; that in consequence of the pundits being unacquainted 
with them they followed the doctrines of the “Mayukha” on 
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the subject of Adoption. We shall close our remarks on the 
Hindoo treatises on Hindoo law by a reference to Menu h 
I nstitutes, Hie great fountain of that law. This celebrated 
book has been translated by Sir W. Jones, and edited 
by Mr, afterwards Sir Graves Haughton. It is the original 
source of law, unfitted, however, in its entirety to be followed 
at the present day. Making due allowance for the tincture im¬ 
parted to its legal doctrines by the religious element which has 
influenced other codes as well as the Hindoo, we consider that 
its strict legal principles will, .in respect of justice and equity, 
boar a favourable comparison with any other code of laws of 
similar antiquity. 

We have abstained from referring here to other authorities 
which have not been translated,* Those to which we have 
alluded are original works of Hindoo authority, accessible to the 
English reader, referred to daily in our courts, and with the 
exception of the “ Smritx Chanclrika,” which is but a recent, 
production, received as safe guides. 

Several Europeans have written works of authority oil the 
subject of Hindoo law. In Bengal, Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, in the year 
1824, published a treatise entitled “ Considerations on Hindoo 
Law,” which exhibited great research, and a sincere desire to 
arrive at a knowledge of its true principles. It may, however, 
be regarded more as essays and notes than as a com¬ 
plete treatise on the subject of Hindoo law. Mr W. A. 
Macnagbten, of the Bengal civil service, published a treatise 
in 1828, entitled the “ Principles and Precedents of Hindoo 
Law/' in two vols. This is a production of deserved celebrity; 
it points out the distinction between the Bengal, Benares, aud 
Mithila schools, and lias been always held in great estimation. 

Mr Sutherland, the translator of the “ Dattaka. Miniansa, 
and the “ Dattaka Chandrikapublished a synopsis on the 
subject of adoption, but it is greatly to be lamented that that 
gentleman did not employ his knowledge in composing an 
original treatise on the subject. 


* See an enumeration of them, post, p. lix., " Sources of the Law." 
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Mr Eiborling, of the Danish Civil Service, has published 
a succinct, and at the same time comprehensive treatise on 
Hindoo, Mahommedan, and other laws administered in India. 
The part devoted to Hindoo law draws a clear distinction be¬ 
tween the Benares and Bengal schools, and, if for no other 
reason, for that alone, would merit the attention of the student. 

Sir Thomas Strange, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Madras, was the first English writer who published an 
original treatise on the subject of Hindoo law. If we consider 
the few sources to which ho had access, the chaos of confu¬ 
sion in which the peculiar style of Hindoo legal writers en¬ 
velop their meaning, the few original authorities at that time 
translated, Ms own ignorance of the country languages, we 
cannot but bo struck with admiration at the clearness and 
perspicuity which he has succeeded in imparting to his work. 
In the words of a well-known writer, ho found her a cold 
statue, and breathed into her life and vigour. 

Glad as wo are to pay this tribute to the industry of 
this great writer, we have been compelled in the course 
of the following work to differ in certain particulars 
from his views, but in expressing our own, wc do so with 
diffidence. 

Mr Justice Strange, late of the High Court of Madras, has 
worthily followed in his fathers footsteps. Ho is the author 
of a manual on Hindoo law, which was held in the highest 
reverence in the Madras Presidency until the amalgamation of 
the Courts. But since then it has declined in authority. We do 
not agree with those who consider this work to be of no merit. 
On the contrary, we are of opinion that it possesses much. It 
is true it contains a few errors, but these might easily be 
removed in a subsequent edition. But those, to which any 
judge, whatever be his learning and ability is liable, form no 
grounds for the violation of the rules of propriety or for that 
want of good taste which has been exhibited in the wholesale 
condemnation of this work. From Mr Justice Strange’s writ¬ 
ings we arc led to infer that he was deeply imbued with 
tho principles of Hindoo law, derived from their original 
source, as they would be administered in a primeval state of 
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Hindoo society, uncontaminated by the admixture of foreign 
influence, whether pretending to be actuated by construction 
of what the law should be or with reference to modern pro¬ 
gression. It is in this spirit, we think, that the legislature 
intended, when securing to^fehe Hindoos the enjoyment of their 
laws, that the law should be administered. Doubtless, iu 
many respects the Hindoo law, like other systems, is childish, 
senseless, or purposeless ; but where these defects exist, refor¬ 
mation should come from the Legislature, not from the Bench. 
When the Bench arrogates to itself the power of setting aside 
the law, we consider it then assumes a jurisdiction which was 
not conferred upon it. It may be very well, in objection to 
Mr Strange’s views, to observe, they are opposed to the existing 
state of things. Such an observation may be just, but if the law 
says otherwise, surely the writer who enunciates the law is not 
in error. The Legislature may be called upon to interfere, and 
perhaps if the whole Hindoo law were placed in the legislative 
crucible and recast, a more satisfactory result might ensue 
than the uncertainty which exists at present. Whatever 
may have been the demerits of Mr J. Strange and his system, 
the public have the satisfaction of knowing that the principles 
of the Hindoo law, whether rightly or wrongly enunciated, had 
a chance of being uniformly administered. But at present the 
public know not upon what principles to proceed —change of 
administration has produced such a desire to demolish old 
things and to build up new, that they know not what image 
they are to worship. 

After this Treatise had been printed we received two books 
published last year, one by Mr Reginald Thomson, Pleader of 
the Zillali Court of Tinnevelly, which is based on the plan 
of Mr Justice Strange’s Manual, aud professing to avoid the 
errors iuto which he had fallen. The other is entitled “ A 
Digest of Hindoo Law/’ from the replies of the Shastras of 
the Bombay Presidency, by Mr West of the Bombay Civil 
Service, and Professor Buhler: the latter a work undertaken 
by authority, and one which we* have no doubt will be found 
extremely useful. 

It has been the custom, we may say a time-honoured 
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one, because it is of some antiquity, to abuse the Pun¬ 
dits, to accuse them of corruption, ignorance, and imbecility. 
But it will be observed that few of those who have had 
much intercourse with them indulge in their condemnation. 
The Pundits have borne most patiently the abuse so often 
heaped upon them ; their patience, and the circumstance 
of no defence having been put forward, might lead to 
the conclusion that they admit the justice of the impeach' 
meat. If they understood the language of their tra- 
dueers some ground might exist to justify this opinion • 
but as the Pundits understood no language except their own 
and Sanscrit, they are in a blissful state of ignorance of what hn s 
been said behind their backs. Lawyers sometimes differ with 
respect to the application of the law to the same state of facts. 
Even judges disagree as well as practitioners. Reasons are 
sometimes given which are unsound; conflicting opinions are 
frequently offered upon similar subjects. Would any English¬ 
man be justified in saying, that under all these circumstances 
he could only conclude that English barristers and English 
judges were corrupt, ignorant, and imbecile. The Pundit 
has a short question put to him, either written or verbal, re¬ 
quiring him to state the law on the facts set forth. His reply 
is equally concise, and contains in many cases reference 
to his authority: perhaps the answer may be erroneous. 
Does an English barrister always give a correct opinion? 
and because the answer may happen to be erroneous, if he 
be neither ignorant nor imbecile, is there sufficient ground 
to conclude that he must be corrupt ? Let us test ourselves 
by this standard, and we should not stand so high in our own 
estimation as we do at present. Amongst the thousands of 
Pundits who have held office in India, no doubt thousands of 
erroneous opinions have been given. If the opinions of a 
similar number of English lawyers were examined, would the 
ratio of error be less ? We doubt it. It was too much to expect 
perfection from the Pundits, although we may complacently 
conclude that we possess that quality ourselves ; and much as 
the Pundits have been abused, we observe from the Bom¬ 
bay Digest, that the Judges of the High Court and the Gov- 
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eminent of that Presidency have considered it desirable to 
perpetuate their opinions, and for that purpose consigned the 
labour of selection, to men duly qualified for the task. The 
Pundits were acquainted with Sanscrit, and. were able to refer 
to original sources of law, the greater portions of which, for the 
want of translation, are inaccessible to one who is merely an 
English scholar. Interwoven as their law is with their religion, 
the Pundits would understand its application more clearly and 
more readily than any one who had but a slight knowledge, 
if any at all, of Hindoo religious tenets or ceremonies. They 
were, therefore, better qualified to give an opinion than men 
ignorant of their language, and unacquainted with their re¬ 
ligious tenets and ceremonies, whose knowledge was confined 
to half a dozen books not containing anything that had been 
written upon the subject, submitted for their consideration, or 
professing to clear up any difficulty that might arise, Among 
the Pundits, as among every other class oi men, there have 
been some corrupt, some ignorant, and some imbecile; but 
how indignant would an Englishman in India feel if ho were 
informed that because there were some of his countrymen 
corrupt, ignorant, and imbecile, the natives of the country 
considered all Englishmen to be of that stamp. So far from 
considering the reproach cast upon the Pundits to be well 
deserved, we think that it would be better if the Judges of 
the High Courts of Madras and Calcutta were to advise their 
respective governments to follow the example of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Since the period when Sir Francis Macnaghten, Mr W. H. 
Macnaghten, and Sir Thomas Strange wrote, the law has under¬ 
gone such great changes in the construction placed upon its 
substantive parts, that the necessity for a work treating of the 
law as understood at the present day lias arisen. Mr Justice 
Strange’s Manual, small as it was, seemed, in the plenitude of 
its fame, to supply the requirements to a. limited extent. 
But since the superstructure erected by Mr Strange has been 
shaken id its foundation, no work calculated to meet the 
requirements of the public on a complete scale, bringing 
down the law to the present time, has been published. The 
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author has, therefore, endeavoured to compile a book which 
will set forth not only the texts and expositions of Hindoo 
sages and glossators, but also the construction placed upon 
doubtful texts byjudges of the Such', Supremo,and High Courts 
of India, and their Lordships of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. In making a selection the task was of course 
very laborious, occupying some years, and on some few points 
he saw occasion to differ from opinions recorded in elaborate 
and well-considered judgments of judges of acknowledged 
learning. Where he has done so, he has given his reasons 
with deference and respect, and it will be for the reader 
to determine whether lie has been justified in the view 
lie has taken or not. The author has deemed it advisable 
to quote the judgments of the High Courts and Privy Coun¬ 
cil at greater length than he would have done had he not 
reason to believe that the reports of one presidency are not 
usually in circulation in another. Students, moreover, can¬ 
not be expected to bo supplied with the reports, and many of 
the poorer classes of practitioners in the Mofussil are unable to 
procure them. The author has had great difficulty to en¬ 
counter, in obtaining the reports of the various Presidencies. 
He was under the impression that he could have had access to 
the reports of all the Presidencies down to the present day in 
one or other of the public libraries in London, but he has 
been disappointed. Had he been able to consult the judgments 
of the various Courts from the earliest period, this work would 
have left his hands with greater satisfaction to himself. He 
has confined himself in the present compilation to the Law 
of Inheritance, and the various subjects arising out of and 
connected with it; reserving for separate publication, at a future 
period, the Hindoo Law of Contract. 

The author has found much difficulty iu adopting any clear 
and intelligible or systematic principle iu spelling Hindoo 
proper names. In no work on Hindoo law which he has per¬ 
used has ho found any uniformity adopted, and almost all 
writers spell the same names differently. In some instances 
the author has followed previous writers, whilst in others, in 
order to convey the correct pronunciation to the student, he 
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haa adopted the orthography which the sound or pronunciation 
suggested. 

Before concluding these remarks he wishes to express his 
acknowledgments to Mr George E. F. Shad well of the judicial 
department of the India office; and to Dr Hall, the learned 
librarian, and Mr George Miller, sub-librarian at the East 
India library, for the courtesy with which they afforded him 
access to works which were not otherwise procurable. 


5 Essex Court, Tempt/e, 
January 1, 1868. 
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Skttti and Smriti. —The Hindoos believe their laws, both 
civil and religious, to be founded on revelation, a portion of 
which has been preserved, as they believe, in the very words 
revealed, and constitutes the Vedas, and are esteemed by 
them as sacred writ. They concern religion chiefly, and 
are termed SnUi, that which is heard or revealed, or tradi¬ 
tional law. Another portion is termed Smriti recollection, 
(remembered law,) in contradistinction to Sruti, 1 Stra. 
H. L. 315, Goleb.; Sira. Man. H. L. § 1; 1 Mori Dig. 
clxxxviii. 

The Smritis comprise forensic law, or the Dkanna Shan Ira, 
and are believed to he recorded in the very words of Brahma. 
The Vedas contain but few passages directly applicable to 
jurisprudence. 

The Smritis or Dkarma Skastra are the original text¬ 
books of the law. The law, civil and criminal, is to be found 
in the Smritis. Although a portion relates to religious ob¬ 
servances, yet when Dkanna Skastra is spoken of, forensic 
law is more particularly understood. 

Authorities of Hindoo law. —The Dkanna Skastra or 
forensic law is to be found primarily in the institutes or col¬ 
lections (saahitas), Smritis or text-books attributed to holy 
sages under the assumed names of Menu , Yajnavalchya, 
Vishnu, Parasara, Guatama , &c., which are implicitly received 
by Hindoos as authentic works of those personages. The 
number of sages reputed to he authors is great, varying from 
eighteen to thirty-six, and even more. On these, glosses and 
commentaries arid digests have been written, embracing the 
whole system of law, or portions thereof. These two latter 
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sources of information are termed Vyakhyana and Nwand- 
hana Qrcmdha, Stra. Man. IT. L. eh, i, § 2, 


Of the institutes, those of Menu are of the highest authority, 
and earliest in date. As we have seen, the work 1ms been trans¬ 
lated by Sir W. Jones and Mr, afterwards Sir Graves Hapghten, 
Introduction xiv. The other Smrifis resemble that of Menu 
in form and doctrine, but none are now entire save Menu's 
work. Menu is the authority for the earliest age, or the Krill 
Yuga, and each of the other Yugas has its appropriate Smrili. 
Mr Strange, cb. i. § 3, says, “ Usage has, however, interfered 
with the precepts of the Smritis, and time has rendered their 
language obscure.’’ Hence the commentaries and digests are 
now looked to as the true expositories of the law. 

Five schools of law, —These commentaries have given 
rise to the livo schools of law now prevalent in India, in eon- 
sequence of the preference given to each. As we have seen 
in the introduction to this work, these schools are the Gauda 
or Bengal, the Midhila (Mithila) or that of North Debar, that 
of Benares administered in Calcutta, the Mahratta law, (Bom¬ 
bay,) the Dravada, (Deccan or Madras,) to which may he 
added that of Canara and Malabar, Maaiaghten, Strange, 
Strange, J., Morleys Introduction. 

Difffe hence in the schools. —These schools differ hut 
little from each other, with the exception of Bengal, where, 
upon inheritance, the law varies from the other schools, 1 
Mori. Dig. clxxxix.-cxci.; Stra. Man. II. L. ch. i. §4. 

Mr J. Strange, Man. II. L., tj 5, says, “ The school of 
Benares is the foundation of the Midhila, Mahratta, and 
Dravada schools.” Thus the interpreters of the law are 
ranged under two great divisions—that of Bengal and that 
of Benares. In the Bengal school the letter of the law is 
modified by inferential reasonings, while in the Benares 
school the text is more closely followed. 

Mr Motley, 1 Dig. clxxxix., says, It would be almost im¬ 
possible to define with accuracy the limits of these several 
schools, nor indeed is there- that distinction between them 
■which some suppose. The Bengal, it is true, stands nearly 
alone, particularly with regard to the law of inheritance, in 
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which there is a wide difference in doctrine between the 
northern and other schools, the latter receiving some treatises 
in common which are totally rejected by the Gauriya lawyers. 
The Bengal school assimilates in some respects with that of 
Mithila—inheritance, however, being still excepted. 

Looking to west and south of India, the main distinction 
between the Benares, Mahratta, and Dravada schools is in 
fact rather a preference shown hy each respectively for some 
particular work as their authority of law, than any real or im¬ 
portant difference of doctrine. 

In all western and southern schools the prevailing authority 
is the almost universal Mitacsharo .; and although the Mah- 
rattas may prefer the Mayukha to the Madhaviya, and the 
contrary may be the case in the Karnata country, whilst in 
other districts other treatises.are referred to; still the law 
itself, even in regard to inheritance, is essentially the same 
throughout, southern India. We have referred in the intro¬ 
duction to the extent and situation of the districts where the 
doctrines of the several schools are current. Wo shall here 
more particularly define the limits of those schools; having 
endeavoured to delineate them with as much accuracy as 
practicable in the map prefixed to this work, which may 
be found useful, and will no doubt serve all ordinary pur¬ 
poses. 

The Gauriya or Bengal school of law prevails over the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal proper, and is co-extensive with the Bengali 
language. 

The Mithila school includes North Behar or Tirhoot. 

Tlie Benares school prevails in the city and province of 
that name, and is the school of Middle India. The doctrine 
of this school is current in Orissa, and extends from Midna- 
pore to the mouth of the Hooghly, and thence to Cicacole. 

The Maharashtra school governs the law in the Mahratta 
country. The south limit of that country passes from Goa 
through Kolapoore, and Bidr to Chandra; the eastern line 
follows the Warda river to the Injadri or Satpoora Hills 
south, of the Nerbudda, and which form its northern limit as 
far west as Nandod. The western boundary may be marked 
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by a line drawn from Nandod to Daman, and thence along 
the sea-coast to Goa. The Maharashtra school prevails wher¬ 
ever the Mahratta language is spoken by the natives. 

The Dravada school consists of the whole of the southern 
portion of the Peninsula, but it may be subdivided into three 
districts, in each of which some particular law treatises have 
more weight than others ; these districts are, Dravada, Karna¬ 
taka, Andhra. Dravada proper is the country where Tamil 
is spoken, and occupies the extreme south of the Peninsula, 
its boundaries may be traced by a line drawn from Pulicat to 
the Ghats, between Pulicat and Bangalore, and then follow¬ 
ing the Ghats westward, and along the boundary between 
Malabar and Kanara to the sea, including Malabar. The 
Karnataka is bounded on the west by the sea coast as far as 
Goa, thence by the Western Ghats up to Kolnpur; to the 
north by a line from Kolapur to Bidr, and on the east by a 
line from Bidr through Adoni, Anandpur, and Nandidrag, to 
the Ghats between Pulicat and Bangalore ; here the Karna¬ 
taka language is spoken. The third district, Andhra, where 
the Telinga or Telugu is spoken, extends from the boundary 
lino last mentioned, and which, prolonged to Chandra, will 
form its western limit; on the north, it is hounded indistinctly 
by a line running eastward to Sohunpur, or the Mahanaddi 
river, and on the east by .a line drawn from Sohunpur to Oica- 
cole, and thence to Pulicat, where the Tamil country begins. 

These are the limits of the various schools of law', as far as 
they can be approximately defined. 

Hindoo Law Books. —The JDharma Shasbu may be di¬ 
vided into three classes— 

1. The Smriti, or text-books, which are the foundation of all 
Hindoo law, and which arc attributed to various rishis, or 
sages, who are supposed to have been inspired. They are all, 
with slight variations in form and doctrine, the same with 
the Institutes of Menu. 

2. The Vyakliyam, or glosses and commentaries on these 
Smritis, many of which partake of the nature of digests. 

3. The Nibandhana Gmncla, or digests properly so called, 
either of the whole body of the law, or of particular portions 
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thereof collected from the text-books and their commenta¬ 
tors. 

Those works by European authors, may be added. We 
have already referred to them in the “ Introduction.” 

The S/nrili text-books, institutes, or collections attributed 
to various rising, are all divided into three kandaa, or sections ; 
the first, Acham , treating of religious ceremonies and daily 
observances; the second, Vyavqhara, of law and the adminis¬ 
tration of justice; and the third, Prayawhitta, relating to 
penance and expiation. 

Those, books are all venerated by the Hindoos as next in 
sanctity 7 to the Vedas themselves.* 

The Manava Dharma Shastra , or Institutes of Menu , the 
highest authority of memorial law, is universally allowed by 
the Hindoos, not only to be the oldest work, but also the most 
holy after the Vedas ; and as in addition to this, the other 
text-books are, as it were, formed on the same model, it may 
be fairly considered as the basis of the whole present system 
of Hindoo jurisprudence. This work, as we have already said, 
has been translated by Sir W. Jones , Sir Graves Haughten , 
and an anonymous writer, and in French by M \ Loiseleur 
Deslongchamps. These vary very little. They are all accord¬ 
ing to the gloss of Kooloolca Bhatta. 

Atri , the second writer of a text-book, according to Yqjna- 
valchya , but who is not mentioned in the Padina Pur ana, 
composed a law treatise in verse, which is extant. Vishnu is 
also said to have written an excellent treatise in verse, and 
Harita one in prose. The Yajnavalchya Dharma Shastra 
(or Institutes of Yajnavalchya) comprises three books. 

Colehrooke , Dig. Pref xvi. ct seq . 2d Ed., enumerates other 
Sniritis , viz . :— 

The Institutes of Usanas in verse. 

A short Treatise by Angiras. 

A short Tract by Yarna. 

* It muafc be observed that many Smritis axe quoted by legal writers, which 
are no longer extant. It is said to be the opinion of the Brahmins that, with 
the exception et Menu, tho entire work of no one of those sages has comedown 
to the present time, Col. Dig. vol. i. p. 454, Mori. Dig . exciv. 
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A work in prose by Apastamba, 

A metrical abridgment of the Institutes of Samvartn, 

A Treatise by Katyaya/na . 

An abridgment of the Institutes of Vrihaspati. 

A work by Parasam . 

Some works connected with law by Vyasa , the reputed 
author of the Purams . 

The joint work of Smhka and Likhita . 

A Treatise in verse by Dahsha. 

A Treatise in prose by Gautama / 

An abridgment in verse on penance and expiation by 
fojoa. 

A work in prose mixed with verse by Vasishta . 

i/r Morley says, that the Smritis are mostly of small ex¬ 
tent, relating to observances and ceremonies, and only inci¬ 
dentally touching upon law. The Smritis which are received 
in common by all the schools, are no longer final authorities. 
Vrihaspati says, “A decision must not be made by having 
recourse to the letter of written codes, since, if no decision 
were made according to the reason of the law, (or immemorial 
usage,) there might be a failure of justice,” 2 Cold). Dicj. 128, 
2d Ed. The Manava Pharma Shastra itself is indeed now 
regarded as a work to be respected rather than in modern 
times to be implicity followed, 1 Stra. H. L. Pref xiii. For 
final authority, then, in deciding questions of law, recourse 
must be had to the commentaries and digests, Mori Die/, cei. 

Commentaries. —The commentaries which form the second 
great authority of Hindoo law r , some are merely explanatory 
of the text, while others are regarded as final authorities ; and 
these latter, together with the Digests, the third class of law- 
books, are the immediate authorities for the opinions of lawyers 
in the respective schools where the doctrines they uphold may 
prevail, Mori . Dig. cci. Many of the commentaries on the 
Smritis , those for instance on Menu’s Inslitutes , which are 
merely explanatory of the text—are not considered to be final 
authorities any more than the Smritis themselves; but others 
again, which by the introduction of quotations from other 
writers, and by interpreting and enlarging on the meaning of 
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the author, partake so far of the nature of general Digests are 
referred to for the final decision of questions. The Mitac- 
shara is a remarkable instance of this, since, though pro¬ 
fessedly a commentary on the Smriti of Yajnavalchya , it is 
consulted as a final authority over the whole of India, Bengal 
alone excepted. 

Tho Manava Dharma Shastra has been the subject of 
several commentaries. Amongst these the most celebrated 
are by MidhatWit, son of Virasvarni Bhatta ; the comment 
by Govinda liaja ; another by Dharanidhara ; the famous 
gloss of Koolooka Bhatta, entitled Manvartha MooktavaVL 
It is a commentary on Menu, and is held in the highest repute 
of any. 

In addition to these, M. IJeslongchamps mentions, that in 
preparing his edition of the Institutes, he made use of one by 
Raghavananda, entitled Manvarta CJiandrika , which he 
states to bo, in many instances, more precise and clear than 
Koolooka. Bhaguri is also said to have written a com¬ 
mentary on the Manava Dharma Shastra. Steele mentions 
two other glosses on Menu , as known among the Mahrattas— 
the Madhava, by Saya?iacharya ) which is stated to be of 
general authority, especially in the Carnatic ; and the Narnia ~ 
rajkrity by Nandaraja. ColehrooJce mentions another com¬ 
mentary on Menu, Mori Dig. cciii. These are all merely 
explanatory of the text, and must not he considered as final 
authorities. The commentary on the Institutes of Vishnu , 
entitled, Vaijayanti , written by Nanda Pandita . The 
copious gloss of Aparaka is supposed to bo the most 
ancient commentary on the Institutes of Yajnavalchya , and 
to be therefore earlier than the more celebrated comment 
on the same text. The Mitacshara of Vijnane&wara is, 
as we have observed, a gloss on Yajnavalchya Dharma 
Shastra. It abounds with apposite quotations from other 
legislators, and expositions of those quotations, as w r ell as of 
the text which it professes to illustrate. Vignyaneswara follows 
the arrangement of Yajnavalchya Dharma Shastra. It is 
divided into three parts, or kandas— viz., the Achara Kanda , 
which treats of social and religious duties; the Vyavahara 
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Kanda, which treats of jurisprudence, or the laws of the 
people, that is, of private contests and administrative law; and 
the Prayaschitta Kanda, winch treats of penance, devotion, 
and purification. 

The Mitacslmra is one of the greatest, and if we take into 
consideration the extent, of its Influence, the greatest of all 
the Hindoo law authorities, for it is received, as Gokbr&oke 
observes, in all the schools of Hindoo law, from Benares to 
the southern extremity of the Peninsula, as the chief ground¬ 
work of the doctrines which they follow, and as an authority 
from which they rarely dissent, Mori. Pig. eciv. 

The works of other eminent writers have, concurrently with 
the Mitacshara, considerable weight in the schools of law, 
which have respectively adopted them, as the Smriti Chand- 
rika in the south of India. This is a treatise on judicature, 
by Devanna Phut, and is a work which Colebrooke, considers 
of uncommon excellence. It is an especial authority in the 
Madras school, and stands next in estimation to the Mitac¬ 
shara. It differs, however, in some few points from the 
doctrines of that work. Mr T. Kristnasawmy Iyer has re¬ 
cently published what professes to be a translation of it. 
See Introduction, p. xi. 

The Vivada Chinimmni, recently translated by Mr Pros- 
Sorias Coomar Tagor-e ; the liatnaeara and Vivada Chandra 
are authorities in Mithila. 

The Viramitrodvya and Kamdlakara in Benares. 

The Vyavahura Mayukha in the Mahratta country. 

All, however, agree in deferring to the Mitacshara, in 
frequently appealing to its text; and in rarely, and at the 
same time, modestly dissenting, from its doctrines on particular 
questions, Colebrooke, Mori Dig. cciv. 

The Mitacshara must then be considered as the main 
authority for' all the schools of law, with the sole exception of 
that of Bengal. 

As tlie Mitacshara is a commentary on Yajmvakhya, so 
the Mitacshara has in its turn been commented upon by 
others. Colebrooke refers to four, and describes two ; one the 
Subodhini , by Visvesvara Bhatla, and the other by Balaam 
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Bhaita. The former is a collection of notes illustrating the 
obscure passages concisely but perspicuously. The latter is 
a running comment expounding the original word by word. 
The author follows the Subodhini as far as it extends, Mori 
Dig , ccv. 

Nanda Pandita is mentioned by Mr Sutherland as the 
author of a commentary on the Mitacshara , entitled. Pratt tale - 
sham, Sutherland on “ Adoptions/' pref. p. 2. 

Various editions of the Mitacshara have been published. 
The sixth chapter, which treats of inheritance, has been 
translated by Colebrooke , with notes and glosses from his own 
pen. 

In. addition to the commentaries already referred to, there are 
others by Devabodha and Visvarupa , and by Sulapani , en¬ 
titled Dipakalika , in repute in the Gauriya school. 

Yama’s text-book in verse has been illustrated by Kooloolca 
Bhatta , the author of the gloss on Manava Dharrm Shastra. 

Nanda Pandita wrote a comment on the Paramra Smriti. 

The Madhaxnya of Vidyaranyastmni, named after Mad- 
hava A chary a, the brother of its author, is an authority in 
the southern schools, but especially in the Karnataka. It is, 
in fact, a digest of the law- prevalent in the southern portion 
of the Peninsula. Vidya> unyasvami was the virtual founder 
of the Vidyanagara empire, and his work became the standard 
of its law. It is of some authority in the Benares school. 

Gautama’s text-book was commented on by Haradatta- 
charya , who resided in Pravada. His work is called Mitac¬ 
shara, but must not be confounded with Vijnancsicaras . The 
Varadurajya by Varadarqja, is a general digest, but it may 
be placed among the commentaries, since it is framed on the 
Narada Smriti. It is of authority in the southern schools, 
especially in Pravada. 

There is another commentary entitled, Ghatur Vinsali 
Smriti Vyakhya. 

The Smriti Ghandrika , already referred to as a Mithila- 
authority, is an authority in the Madras school, and has stood 
next in estimation to the Mitacshara. It differs, however, in 
doctrine from the Mitacshara in some* few points. 
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The Sataswaltee Vilasa , by Pmthapa Roothroodoo. The 
Vyavahara Mmjukha, by Neclukantha, translated by Mr Bor- 
rodaile , is an especial authority among the Mahmttas. The 
Madhavcum, the Mitacsham , and the Smnti Chandrika are 
five works which are accounted of paramount authority, and 
are referred to as Punchcc Grandhi, or five books, /S'/m JKoft. 

//. L. ch. i. § 5. 

Digests, or Nibcmdhana Grantha arc the third chief 
authority of Hindoo law. 

They are either general, or are confined to separate or dis¬ 
tinct subjects of law, and consist of texts taken from the 
Smrilis with explanatory glosses reconciling their apparent 
contradictions, 1 Mori. Dig. ccviii. 

For the following summary of the digests, as indeed the 
preceding account of the original sources of the law, and the 
various commentaries upon them, the author is indebted to 
Mr Morlcy , who, in his Introduction to the first volume of 
his Digest, enters very fully into this branch of his subject. 

Mr Morley adds, Several of them, in common with several 
of the glosses and commentaries above mentioned, are of less 
authority than others, and in many cases their names even may 
not often be heard in an Indian court of justice. 

The Dharma liatna of Jim. Vahana is a digest of the law 
according to the Guariya school The chapter on inheritance, 
the celebrated Daya Bhaga 5 is the standard authority of the 
law in Bengal It is on almost every disputed point opposed 
to the Mitacsham , and it is indeed on this very branch of the 
j aw —viz., inheritance—that we find the greatest difference in 
doctrine in the various schools. 

Colcbrooke translated Jim. Vahana 3 chapter on inherit¬ 
ance as well as that of the Mitacsham , with notes and com¬ 
ments. 

The earliest commentary upon the Daya Bhaga is that of 
Srinatha Acharya Chudamani. The next is that of Achyuta 
Chakravarti , (author also of a commentary of the Stradha 
Viveka :) it cites frequently the gloss of Chudamani, and is 
cpioted by Mahcsvara. 

The commentary by Brihristna TarkalauJcara is the most 
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celebrated of all the treatises on the text of Daya Bkaga. 
Another gloss bears the name of .tiaghunandana, Jtamanatha 
Vidya Vachespati has also written a commentary on the 
Daya Bhciga. SriJcristfUi Tarhalanchara has written an 
epitome of the law of inheritance, entitled Daya Krama San - 
graha. This has been translated by Mr Wynch. 

The Smriti Talwa of llaghunandana Vandyaghaliya, the 
greatest authority of law in the Guariya school, is a complete 
digest of twenty-seven volumes. This great writer is often 
cited as Smarta Bhattacharya. 

The Daya Tatwa, or that portion of the Smriti Tatum of 
Iiluujhmandana , which relates to inheritance, is highly 
spoken of by Colebrookc. 

Kaskirama has written a commentary on the Daya 
Tatwa. 

The Daya Rahasya, or Smriti Iialnavali, by Ilamatha 
Vidya, is of considerable authority in some districts of Ben¬ 
gal. It differs from Jim. Vahana and llaghunandana, and 
this tends to create uncertainty. 

Dvaita Nirrnya of Vackespati Bhattacharya, a treatise on 
general law, and the Daya Nirrnya of the same author, 
which treats of inheritance, being little more than an abridg¬ 
ment of the Daya Bhaga and Daya Tatwa, are also Bengal 
authorities. 

Kesava Misra, a native of Mithila, is the author of the 
Chhandoga Parisishta and the Dvaita Parisishta ; the former, 
together with its commentary, the Parisishta Prakasa, are 
works of great authority, and treat of the duties of priests; 
the latter is a more general treatise. 

Mithila.— The Vivida llatnalcara, a general digest, com¬ 
piled under the general superintendence of Chandeswara, 
Minister of Harasinhadeva, King of Mithila. The Vivida 
Chintamini, the Vyavahara Ohintamani, and the other works 
of Vackespati Misra , are all considered of great authority in 
Mithila; as are also the Vivada Chandra and other treatises 
by the learned Lady Lachimadtui, who wrote under the 
name of her nephew, Misaru Misra. Sri Karacharya and 
his son, Srinathachanja, were also celebrated in the Mithila 
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school of law; the former wrote a treatise on inheritance; 
the latter, the A chary a ChmdriJcci , a text on the duties of 
the fourth class. 

The Smritisara, or SmrityartJiasara , by Sridharacharya , a 
treatise on religious duties, but mentioning civil matters in¬ 
cidentally, is according to the Mithila school; it quotes the 
Pradipa , Kalpadruma , and Kalpalata ) works otherwise un¬ 
known. 

Thero seem to he several Smrilisaras. Sir W\ Macnaugh - 
ten mentions one by Harmathopadhyaya , which is of autho¬ 
rity in Mithila. There is another by Yadavendra . The 
Smriti Samuchchaya , or Smriti Sam SamuchcJiaya, is also 
a Mithila authority, and is known among the Mahrattas, 

The Madam Pari/ata, a treatise on civil and religious 
duties, by Visvesvara Bhatta , but containing a chapter on 
inheritance, is a Mithila work, and prevails also among the 
Mahrattas; it quotes the Sapararka , the Smriti Chandrika , 
and the Hemadri. The work was composed by order of 
Madam Pala> and is sometimes cited in his name. Sir TV. 
MacnaiigJiten calls the author Madam Padhyaya. Sulapani 
wrote a treatise on penance and expiation, which is an autho¬ 
rity in Bengal and Mithila. 

The Viramitrodaya of Mitra Mura is a treatise on Vyava- 
hara in general, according to the doctrines of the Benares 
school, and systematically examines and refutes the opinion of 
Jim. Vahana and Haghunandana . The Vivada Tandava 
of Kamalakara , younger brother of Dinakara Bhatta > and 
son of Ramakristna Bhatta , defends the doctrines of Vigny - 
anmoara in opposition to the writers of the Garniya school. 

The Nirnaya Sindhu is of authority at Benares and with 
the Mahrattas. It is by Kamalakara . It treats of rites and 
ceremonies, touching incidentally only on questions of a legal 
nature. 

Neither Mitra Misra nor Kamalakara differ from the 
Mitacshara on any important point. 

Maukatta School,— The Vyavahara Mayukha of Neela- 
kantha is the greatest authority, after the Mitacshara in this 
school, and is one of the twelve treatises by the same author, 
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all bearing the title of Mayukha , and treating of religious 
duties, penance, and expiation. The Mayukhas are desig¬ 
nated collectively the Bhagavat Bhaskara. The Vyavahara 
Mayukha, which is the sixth in the list, is devoted exclusively 
to law and justice, and is a general digest and collection of 
texts. Mr Borrodaile, as we before observed, has translated 
this work, to which he has added notes referring to passages 
on other works on Hindoo law. 

The Smriti Eusiubha, by Anandee Leva Easikar. It is 
one of twelve works bearing the title of Eustv.bha, all of 
which are to be met with at Benares ; it is known at Poonah, 
and treats of Achara, Vyavahara, and Prayaschitla. 

The Hemadri, by Ilemidn Bhatta Easikar, is of authority 
in Bombay. 

So is the Byot, by Gaga Bhatta Easikar. It consists of 
twelve divisions, and treats of all subjects. 

The Purmram Prutap is a general digest. 

The Priild Chcmdroa is also a general digest of Achara, 
Vyavahara, and Pniyascliitta. The Vyavahara Sakar, by 
Nagojee Bhatta , is a work of general authority. 

The Bar Sangraha is a work treating of Praymchilta 
Smartu, Vyavahara, Ac. 

The Madam Patna, by Madana Singh, is a treatise on 
Achara, Vyavahara, and Prayaschitta, of notoriety. 

The Achararcha, by Sunkur Bhatta Easikar, is a work on 
Achara and Vyavahara, of general notoriety. 

The Surasvati Vilasi, a general digest, is one of the chief 
authorities, after the Mitacshara, iu the whole of the southern 
portion of India. It was the standard law-book in the entire 
Andiira country, and is still of authority to the northward of 
the Peimar, where many customs exist, especially regarding 
land, which arc derived from it. But even there the Mitac¬ 
shara is of paramount authority. 

The Smriti (Jhondrika we have already referred to. It is 
an authority in the Dravada school, and is, as well as the 
preceding work, of authority in the Andhra country. 

The jbharesvariya is a general digest, and is an authority 
in the south. 
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Adoption. The Dallam Mmctma of Narida' Pan-data 
(whoso other works we have already alluded to) is upon the 
subject of adoption. 

1 lie Oaf,taka Chandrika is also on adoption. If, is of great 
aial general authority, and is supposed to be the basis of 
A undo. Tandita’s work. The Mmiansa and Chundr 'ka have 
been translated by Mr Sutherland. M. Orianne bus translated 
tlie latter into French. 

Mr Ellis, on the Law Books of India (pp. 21,22), mentions 
works bearing the same names by other authors, as well as 
works bearing different titles, as general digests of the law of 
adoption. 

On the law of adoption there is little difference in the several 
schools. The Mimama and Chandrika are greatly respected 
all over India. Where they differ, the doctrine of the latter 
is adhered to in Bengal and in Southern India, while the 
former is relied on in the Mithila and Benares schools, (2 
Mori. Dig. ccxxi.; 2 Mad. IT. 0. it. 214 ;) Sir C. Scotland, 
C. J. says, nearly all the schools follow the latter in preference 
to the former, where they differ, sxc posl, p. Iff. 

Helayndha, composed the Nyaya Sarvema, the Brahmana 
Sarvaswa and Pandila Sarvaswa, and other tracts on the 
administration of justice and duties of caste. 

Lalcshmdhara wrote a treatise on the administration of 
justice, and also a digest called Kalpatarv. Narasinha, son of 
llamachanara wrote the Govindanw.va and other law tracts. 

Jitendriya is cited in Mitacshara and by Jagannatha Tar- 
kapanchanana. 

The Vivadamava Sctu, the Vivada Sammava, and 
the T ivadxx Bhangarnava of Jagannatha Tarkapmchanana 
translated by Cokbrooke, and commonly cited as the Digest, 
have been compiled since the establishment of the British in 
India under the auspices of Warren Bastings and Sir William 
Jones . 


These three digests are commented upon and described by 
Mr Morley , 1 Dig. ccxvii.-ccxxi. 

We may refer to the Vyavcstharatnamdla by Sri Lakshmi 
Marayana Nyayalankara. It is a catechism in the vernacular 
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of Bengal The principles advanced are supported by quota¬ 
tions in Sanscrit from works of authority, It contains a 
succinct view of the law of inheritance according to the 
doctrines of Jim. Vahana contrasted with those of the Miia c- 
shata, together with a short treatise on Adoption. 

Mr Motley (p. ccxxi.) recapitulates the works that are 
received as final authorities in the different schools excluding 
text books and explanatory comments—viz., 

Bengal, oe Gaukiya.—D harma, Itatna, Day a Bkaga, and 
its commentators; Srikrishna Tarkalankara and Srinatha 
Ackarya Chindamani; Daya Krama Sangraha; Smriti Tatwa; 
l)aya Tatwa ; Vivadarnava Setu ; Yivada Saramava; Vivada 
Blmngamava. 

Mithxla. —Mitacshara, Yivada Ratnakara, Vivada Chinta- 
mani; Vyavakara Chihtamani; Dwaita Parisishta; Vivada 
Chandra ; Smriti Sara Samuchchaya Madana Parijata. 

Benabf.s. —Mitacshara, Yiramitrodaya Madhaviya; Vivada 
Tandava; Nirnaya Sindhu. 

Mahakashtka.— Mitacashara, Mayukha, Nirnaya Sindhu; 
llemadri ; Smriti Kustubha ; Madhavya. 

Deavada (including tho division of that name, that of the 
Karnataka and Andhra).—Mitacshara, Madhaviya, Sarasvati 
Vilasa ; Varadarajya, Smriti Chandrika, Sarasvati Valasa. 

Tho DaUaJca Mimansa is preferred in Bengal and in the 
south. The Dattolza ChandriJca in Mithila and Benares, supra. 

The above works are quoted most frequently, but they do 
not include all that are cited by lawyers in tho several schools. 
Nor are they all constantly referred to. In Bombay Chief 
Justice Saitsse, in Pranjeevandas Toolseydas v. Dcivcoover- 
baee, 1 Bombay, II.C.B. p. 131, post , p. 273, says that Menu 
Mitacshara and Mayukha are tho authorities ia that pre¬ 
sidency (see Bor. Bomb. Rep. Bref. iii.), and in Benares the 
Pundits were required to consult the Mitacshara, and report 
the exposition of law there found applicable to tho case. "With 
the exception of the law of adoption, the works of the Bengal 
school are of no authority out of the limits where Bengali is 
the language of, the people. But with this exception, there 
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seems to be no reason why in the other schools the authorities 
should not he received indiscriminately. 

We have already referred to the English authorities, it only 
remains to mention Steele’s “Summary of the Law of Caste,” 
printed by order of the Governor in Council, of Bombay. 


HINDOO LAW, 


Introductory Remarks. 

Introductory remarks—The law of property and the family rela¬ 
tion—Reserved by charters of justice for India—Collateral sub¬ 
jects where necessary discussed—The Hindoo law of inheritance 
hinges on the u family relation ”—Subjects discussed. 

The law of property and “ family relation.” —This treatise, 
.as its title imports, embraces the Hindoo law affecting u Property 
and Family Relation,” as administered in the “ High Courts” at 
our presidencies in Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and in the Privy 
Council. 

Reserved by charters op justice for India. —I'll is is one of 
the two great legal subjects of Hindoo law, which the Charters of 
Justice for India and local regulations have expressly reserved in 
extending the authority of English law over the natives ; the law 
of contract being the other: as Sir Thomas Strange observes, in 
'll is Introduction to Hindoo Laic, p. 7, imposing on the courts so 
created, whilst administering these subjects, the duty of adjudicat¬ 
ing upon them, not, as in other cases, according to our law, but 
according to the law of the parties, as they happen to be Hindoo or 
Mahommedan, Mmi. Dig . clxxiii., et seq. 

By Beng. .Regulation , 17th April 1780, sec. 27, it is enacted, 
“ That in all suits regarding inheritance, marriage, and caste, and 
other religions usages or institutions, the laws of the Koran with 
respect to Mahommedaos, and those of the Shaster with respect to 
Gentoos, shall he invariably adhered to.” This section was re-en¬ 
acted in the following year in the revised code, with the addition 
of the word “succession,” 1 Mori. Dig. clxx. 

In 1781, the declaratory act of 21 Geo. III., c. 70, sec. 17, en¬ 
acted with reference to the powers and jurisdiction of the Supreme . 
Court at Fort-William in Bengal, that in disputes between the 
native inhabitants of Calcutta, their inheritance and succes¬ 
sion to lands, rents, and goods, and all matters of contract and 
dealing between party and party shall bo determined in case of 
Mahommedans by their laws and usages, and in the ease of Gen¬ 
toos by their laws and usages, and where only one of the parties 
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yhali be Mahommedan or Gen too, by the laws and usages of the de¬ 
fendant, In 1797 this was extended to Madras and Bombay, with 
the addition of the words, or by such laws and usages, as the 
same would have been determined by, if the suit had been brought 
and the action commenced, in a native court. See cl. 1, :;ec. id, 
Mad. Regulation 111 of 1802. 

Whenever in any civil suit the parties to such, suit may be of 
different persuasions, when one shall be Hindoo and the other 
Mahommedan, or where one or more shall not be either, the laws 
of those religious shall not be permitted to operate to deprive such 
party or parties of any property to which, but for the operation of 
such laws, they would have been entitled; in all such cases the .de¬ 
cision shall be governed by the principles of justice, equity, and 
good conscience, it being clearly understood that this provision 
shall not bo considered as justifying the introduction of the En¬ 
glish or any foreign law, or the application to such cases of any 
rules not sanctioned by these principles, Bengal Reg, of 1832 ; 1 
Mori, Dig . eixxiii.* 

Col LATERAL SUBJECTS WHERE NECESSARY DISCUSSED. —The dijSpUS- 
sion ol : these subjects will necessarily require a divergence from the 
main point into other collateral questions. Where a clearer elucida¬ 
tion necessitates such a course, we have found it convenient 
to follow the consideration of the incidental question, fur the 
charters already referred to require, in administering their powers, a 
special regard to the constitution and usages of the natives of India. 

The Hindoo law of inheritance hinges on the “family re 
L ATI on. Tlve Hindoo law of inheritance turns on the relative 
principle. The family relation is continually and prominently 
kept before our eyes. It is the connecting link in every branch 
of the Hindoo law of inheritance. 

Questions on marriage seldom form the subject of litigation in 
Madras, owing, probably, to their submission to the head man of 
the village or caste. The placito. cited in MorUifs Digest, with one 
exception, relate to Bombay, .1 Mori, Dig. 287 n. ; 'see 1 Manx, 
.Feins. If. L. 57, 

Subjects discussed.---I n this treatise we shall discuss the sub¬ 
ject under its natural divisions, viz.— 

I. Marriage. 

II. Adoption. 

III. Minority. 

J Y. Property, ancestral and self-acquired. 

V. Charges on property. 

VI. Disqualification for inheritance. 

VII, Alienation inter vivos, - and by will. 

Till. Succession. 

IX. Partition. 

See " Introduction ” to this work, where the regulations applicable to 
.Bombay and Madras are referred to. 


CHAPTER I. 

OH MARRIAGE. 

Marriage forms the substratum oj the whole order of civil life — Bar¬ 
renness of parenU—Marriageis compulsory-—Eight species of mar 
riage— Wedding rites accompany all mamages—Different rites where 
wife not a virgin—At the nubile age fiusbandmay claim wife—Period 
of marriage of males-—Father bound to select husband for daughter 
—If he fail to do so , selection devolves upon her paternal relations , 
or mother , or the girl herself—* Period of marriage of female — Re- 
turn of presents on annulling the engagement — Stridkana — Mar¬ 
riage consists of two ceremonies—Betrothal and consummation — 
Betrothal absolute marriage—Mode of contracting marriage — 
Contract fixes the connubial relation—Rights this created — Dura¬ 
tion of union—Severance of—Infidelity—Husband not entitled to 
damages—Before betrothal—With whom the contract may be entered 
into—Caste or class—Soodra need not marry with same caste — 
Women cannot marry in lower caste—Illegitimacy is not an abso¬ 
lute disqualification for caste—Marriage with daughter of bastard 
—Loss of caste—If by a sonless female—If she have a son — Pro¬ 
hibited degrees—Younger brother or sister before elder—Adopted 
son—Causes of separation—Supersession or polygamy — Justify¬ 
ing circumstances — 1st, Consent — 2d, Legal causes—Presents on 
second marriage—Illegal supersession—Residence of first wife — 
Entitled to inherit—Residence of several vnves—Personal chastise¬ 
ment of wife — Withdrawal of conjugal rights—Divorce according 
to Hindoo latv . 

Marriage forms the substratum of the whole order of 
civil life. —The subject of marriage is not only the first but 
the most important with refereuce to its bearing on property. 
It forms the substratum of the whole order of civil life. Great 
differences distinguish the Hindoo law of marriage from that 
of other countries, for, whereas elsewhere, as amongst Mahom- 
nxedan nations, marriage is a civil contract merely, amongst 
Hindoos it is primarily a religious ceremony entered into for veli 
gious objects and ends, and affecting the religious state of the 
in an both hero and hereafter. To this relation appertains the 
power and obligation of the father with regard to his children, or 
if his marriage should prove unproductive—a result that fre¬ 
quently happens, in consequence of the disparity in many cases 
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between the ages of the husband and wife-—other collateral or 
subordinate relations arise, which will be referred to in the chap¬ 
ters on “.Adoption” and “ Succession.” 

Marriage is the great point to which all Hindoo law com- 
verges. .No people attach greater importance to it than the 
Hindoos. It is indispensably necessary that there should be a son 
to perform obsequies or religious funeral rites, and to discharge 
ancestors* debts, spiritual and temporal. 

Barrenness of parents. —These objects may be frustrated by 
the barrenness of the parents—a contingency of frequent occur¬ 
rence, as already observed, arising from the disparity of ago, in 
numerous instances, between the married people. But a device 
bin been resorted to for the purpose of remedying this failure, 
which is of daily practice, viz.,—Adoption ; a ceremony of especial 
import as regards inheritance, although that is merely a secondary 
consideration with Hindoos ; the primary object being to save the 
soul from Put, or Hell, or a place of torment. 

Marriage is compulsory. —As marriage affects the religious 
state of the man. it is compulsory, not by judicial process, bat in 
accordance with their own customs and usages. It is contracted 
at. an immature age on the part of the woman, or rather infant. 
Its consummation, however, is postponed until the nubile age. 
But consummation is not necessary, as with us, to make the mar¬ 
riage valid, or to confer upon the wife all the rights and obliga¬ 
tions of widowhood, should her husband die before her nubile age 
and he has taken her to his own home. The religious benefit to 
hi) derived from marriage necessitates the entering into the con¬ 
tract at an early age, in order to prevent the defeat of the religi¬ 
ous object in view by premature death. If the wife die, the hus¬ 
band is bound to marry immediately, whereas a widow was not 
permitted to contract a second marriage until the passing of Act 
xxv. of 1806. 

Eight species of marriage. —The works on Hindoo law enume¬ 
rate eight species of marriage, viz. :—T he Brahma, the Daivct , the 
A vs Act, the Frajapatya, which are appropriate for Brahmins, or 
the sacerdotal order, and are based upon disinterested motives. 

The Gandharva , or love marriages 

The Facshasa, or forcible connexion; which were peculiar to 
the chefcriyas or the military class, and are founded, the former on 
reciprocal desire, and the latter on conquest. 

The Auioora y which is appropriate for vysyas, or the mercantile 
body, and for 

jSoodras, or the servile class, wherein the consent of the person 
giving away the girl is obtained by pecuniary consideration, for¬ 
bidden because of its sordid character. 

And the Faishacha y or where the marriage may have been 
effected by fraud by taking advantage of the girl when asleep or 
otherwise off her guard, which is reprobated by all classes. 
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Menu enjoins that the two latter, A usoorct and Paisacha, should 
never be observed, and Sir Thomas Strange (II. L. p. 43) cites the 
Digest to show that u at present the Brahma nuptials only are 
practised by good men, though it is admitted that the Ausoora and 
the rest are sometimes resorted to by others, and it is questionable 
whether any other form is now observed in Southern India. At all 
even ts, it is clear that the several 'castes are not confined to the form 
applicable to themselves, for a Brahmin may contract an Ausoora 
marriage, and a Soodva a Brahmin. Sudr Court in S. A.. 193 of 
1858, and these two seem to be the most usual form of marriage. 

In the supreme court of Madras, evidence was given of a yella- 
tavri marriage, which was a qualified adoption of the bridegroom 
by the bride’s father, and it seems admitted that some such custom 
prevailed, though its exact effect was not established.— Vincarat - 
nam v. Vincansondll, 8. G. r 2 and 3 Terms, 1824, Ex relatione 0. J. 
Sir . T, Strange , p. 43, n. J. But queer© whether this is a distinct 
form of marriage. 

Wedding kites accompany all marriages —Nuptial or wed¬ 
ding rites, accompanying all classes of marriage, have the effect of 
distinguishing even the less approved from commerce purely illicit, 
to which otherwise the Gandharva and Bacshasa might be assimi¬ 
lated, 1 Stra. 11. L. p. 42* 

Different rites where wife not a virgin.— Should, however, 
the bride be known not to be a virgin the rite is a distinct one, 
the customary office, founded on the Veda , expressing that the 
virgin (meaning the bride) worships the generous sun in the form 
of fire, an invocation sufficiently denoting the exclusion of one who 
is not so, I. Stra. H . L. p. 43. Marriage is celebrated with the 
ceremonies described by Sir Thomas Strange , p. 44. The essence 
of the rite consists in the consent of the man on the one hand, 
and the father of the bride, or whoever gives her away, on the 
other, %b. 

At the nubile age husband may claim wife. — A girl when 
married continues to reside with her own family until she reaches 
maturity, of which it is the duty of the mother to give notice, 
when her husband can claim her and remove her to his home, 
Stra. II. L. p. 37 ; 1 Mori Dig. 288, § 1 1. 

Period of marriage of males. —There are certain rules laid 
down in Menu with regard to the respective ages at which men 
and Avomen may marry, but Avhich are seldom followed. Mr Jus* 
tire Strange , in his Manual on Hindoo Law , says, § 24, the Brah¬ 
mins, Chetriyas, and the Yysyas may not contract marriage until 
they have completed the age of studentship, the opening of which 
period is marked bv the performance of Oopanayana or investi¬ 
ture with the sacred thread, and the close by a ceremony Samaiiu- 

Probably tho Gandharva, the Racshasa and Faisacha forms were originally 
considered as marriages, with a view to save the character of the woman and 
legitimate the offspring* 



thandi For the seodraS or servile class, wlio have no stage of 
studentship, there is no limitation of the time for marriage, ib. 

Period of marriage of females,— The proper time for be- 
trothment of females, according to Goollooca Bhattii, (expositor of 
Mmu ,) precedes puberty, Sira. If, I. p. 36. Mmu enjoins the be- 
trothment, although the girl may not have attained the age of 
eight years, 1 Sira, II, L. p. 36. Girls are given in marriage at the age 
of two and upwards until maturity, Sira. Man. § 19. A Brahmin 
girl attaining maturity without having contracted marriage for¬ 
feits caste, Sira, Man. § 20. 

The consent of both parents to the contract mast be first had, 
1 Mori. Die/, p. 287, § 1. 

Father round to select husband for daughter — Every 
Hindoo father is expressly bound to select a suitable husband for 
his daughter at an age when she can have no idea of the object 
for which the contract has been entered into. 

If he fail to do bo selection devolves upon her paternal 
relatives. —If the father fail to make the selection the duty de¬ 
volves upon a succession of paternal relatives, viz., the grand¬ 
father, uncle, male cousins, 1 Sira. H. L. p. 36 ; 2 ib.; Cokb. 
28 . 

Or mother. —And ultimately upon the mother. Practically 
she has the right of choosing after the death of the father, Sim. 
Man . § 22. 

A contract by a brother with his mother's consent for the miw- 
riage of his sister is valid, according to caste Dasct Morh Made 5- 
liya Banyan , 1 Mori. 288, § 8; 

When one of two united brothers died, leaving a widow and a 
daughter, but no son, the surviving brother has a right to contract 
the marriage of his niece in preference to her mother, and if the 
uncle had consented to the mother’s contracting it, the marriage 
ought to have been celebrated at his house, ib. § 9. 

Or the girl herself. —If, however, the selection be neglected 
by these relations to the prejudice of the girl for three years from 
the time when she becomes marriageable, that is, the attainment 
of eight years, she may choose-for herself, Menu, cli, ix. 90, 91 ; 1 
Stra. II. L. p. 36; Sira. Manual , § 23. Though the law be so, it may 
be a question whether, according to modern practice, the right 
does not in this case continue to attach to the substitutes for the 
father instead of vesting ip the girl, 1 Stra. II. L, p. 36. 

Beturn of presents on annulling the engagement. — If 
from any legal impediment, viz., incurable disease or other legal 
defect or consanguinity within the prohibited degrees, or from the 
death of the young woman, the marriage is not consummated ; 
presents made to her bond Jide as tokens of courtesy and pledges 
of affection, not as paid to her kinsmen for their own use by way 
of sale of her, which is forbidden, are to be returned, and in the 
latter case the expenses of both parties are defrayed by the gentle- 
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man, 1 Stra. If. L. p. 38. If the breach be on the girfa <ide without 
discover’/ of legal impediment, her family must bear the expenses, 
Mm. Mm. § 31. 

A majority of the caste of Khumbaiti Morh Banyans declared 
that it was allowed by their customs to break oil' a contracted 
marriage by mutual consent or death, 1 Mori. Dig. p. 287, § 4. 

A Mangni cannot be set aside in the caste Dusa Nagur Ahrnada 
vadkar Banyans by the uncles of the female. V/ here they attempted 
to do so, the court referred it to the whole caste the Mangni was 
declared to be valid, and the uncles were bound hi penalties not 
to marry the niece to any other than the person to whom she was 
betrothed. The girl, however, was married to another, and the 
one to whom she was betrothed recovered damages for loss of 
character in the caste, ib. 287, § 4. 

A breach of the contract is nob permitted in the caste of Khatris, 
ib. 288, | o. 

Where A sued B to compel performance of a contract of mar¬ 
riage, B urged that a Mangni was dissoluble by the rules of their 
caste, (Sonis,) when either was unwilling to fulfil it. Bub after 
contradictory evidence, the Court decreed that B should proceed 
according to the contract to marry his daughter to A , the latter 
performing all the conditions to which he might bo subject under 
it, C § 7. 

Stridhana.-— Those presents where the marriage had been com¬ 
pleted constitute part of the woman’s strid/iana, or her peculiar 
property, 1 Sira. II. I. p. 38. See post 

Marriage consists of two ceremonies. —Marriage consists of 
two ceremonies. 1. Betrothal^ 2. Consummation j between each 
there may be a long interval of years. The betrothal, as it is 
termed, is in fact, as well as in law, the marriage. Although the 
execution of the contract, or consummation, necessarily follows it, 
it is not essential to the validity of the marriage. 

Betrothal is absolute marriage. —Betrothal, as commonly 
understood, is merely a promise of marriage to be carried out at 
some future period.’ But as the word is understood in English 
works on Hindoo law, it is, more properly speaking, an absolute 
marriage, so much so, that if a man dies before consummation the 
girl is entitled to all the rights, and incurs all the duties of widow¬ 
hood, so that the death of the husband will not annul the contract. 
Formerly, Bhe was debarred from contracting a second marriage 
with a different man, the Hindoo law prohibiting a girl, from being 
more than once married. But see now Act xv. 6f 18o6, post, p. 15. 
English writers, treating on Hindoo law, do not sufficiently mark 
the" distinction between betrothal as a step preceding a marriage, 
and the ceremony of marriage. 

Mode of contracting marriage. —For legal purposes the cere¬ 
monies legally prescribed and followed are almost, if not altogether, 
immaterial. In a civil point of view the only thing necessary 
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and acceptance. Mr Si range, in his Manual, § 28, says, 
that the only binding circumstance essential to the completion oi 
a marriage are gift and acceptance of the girl, and the ceremony 
termed Saplhapathi, or the seven steps. The betrothment is 
o flee ted by the bride and bridegroom walking seven steps, hand 
and hand, during a particular recital, and Mr Strange's Manual of 
71. L. § 28, says, sacrifices by fire (Homam) are of minor importance. 
Tho tying tho Taly, or nuptial token, round the neck of the bride 
is a practice sanctioned by usage, hut uot prescribed in tho Shatters 
or sacred books, so that tho many ceremonies imposed by ancient 
law in these matters would seem to have been observed merely 
with a view of obtaining satisfactory evidence of tho contract, and 
much less is now required, since the object of these many cere¬ 
monies is more easily attained; aud if it can be shown that the 
contract was made, all the other ceremonies subside into very 
secondary importance. The contract, being perfected, may be en¬ 
forced by the husband at the maturity of the girl, 1 Sira. 1L L, 
p. 37; 1 Mori Dig , p. 288, § 11. 

Contract fixes the connubial relation. —The matrimonial 
contract in itself fixes the relation of the contracting parties as 
married, without the requirement of consummation, which does 
hot take place until the girl arrives at the nubile age, when her 
husband takes her from her home to his. The contract draws the 
girl, in the event of her husband’s death, into widowhood, with its 
attendant consequences, and gives her the right of inheritance, or 
maintenance in her husband’s family, Stra. Man., II. L. §29; 
1 Sira. //. L. p. 171. But if her husband were divided, she, of 
course, would inherit as his heir, he leaving no male issue. Seh$?ctf£. 

Eights thus created—duration of union— severance of— 
infidelity. —The only circumstance which the Court would con¬ 
sider a justification of the absolute severance of the contract of 
marriage is tho adultery of the wife. The husband in such cases 
has the option either of absolute separation from his wife, or of 
superseding her by another, she still continuing to bo legally con¬ 
nected with him. But in this latter case the adulterous wife is 
entitled in law only to a starving maintenance; the barest and 
smallest amount possible. According to Hindoo and Mahommedan 
law adultery is a crime in both parties. The Penal Code, how¬ 
ever, makes it a crime iu the man, but not in the woman. This 
is singular, inasmuch as the old Indian Regulations rendered 
adultery a crime punishable in tho woman. The Code Napoleon, 
ch. 0, sec. 308, provides that the wife against whom separation of 
persons shall be pronounced for cause of adultery, shall be con¬ 
demned by the same judgment, and on the requisition of the public 
prosecutor to confinement in tho House of Correction during a 
fixed period, which shall not be less than two months, nor exceed 
two years.* 

* It would conduce to morality if the crime were icnderod penal iu the 
woman as well as in the man. 
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ITusnvND NOT entitled TO DAMAGES.—The husband is not e> . 
titled to damages from’the adulterer ; the Hindoo aw no ’ inoj i 
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daughter of a bastard, Pcttidaiva Telctvev v. Puh Telcivev, l Mad, IT: G. 

p. 478. Where a Zamindar married the daughter of a bastard, it 
was held that the Hindoo law, independently of special usage or cus¬ 
tom, does nob make illegitimacy an absolute disqualidoition for 
caste, so as to affect in the relations of life, not only the bastard, but 
also his legitimate children. 0. J. Scotland , in delivering his judg¬ 
ment said:—“ It is not, however, to be understood that supposing 
the late Zamindar and the second plaintiff (his wife) had been of dif¬ 
ferent castes the marriage would, in. my opinion, have been invalid. 
The general law applicable to all the classes or tribes does nob seem 
opposed to marriage between individuals of different scots or divi¬ 
sions of the same class or tribe, and even as regards the .marriage 
between individuals of a different class or tribe, the law appears 
to be no more than directory. Although it recommends and in¬ 
culcates a marriage with a woman of equal class as a preferable 
description, yet the marriage of a man with a woman of a lower 
class or tribe than himself appears not to bo an invalid ni.'rria.p) 
rendering the issue illegitimate, Menu, eh. A, cl. 12, et see/.; Afitacsh. 
oh. 1, 8 . 11, cl. 2, and note ; l Stra, If. L. p. 40. According to this 
view of the law, there being no prool of special custom or usage, 
the marriage would be valid even though the parties had been of 
different sects or caste-division of the fourth or Soodra class. 

Mr Justice Holloway said— “ I have never entertained any doubt 
that the argument for the invalidity of the marriage drawn from the 
alleged illegitimacy of the woman’s lather is altogether unsound. 

u That the son of a Soodra and of a woman, between whom there 
had been no formal ceremony of marriage, inherits tp the Soodra, is 
clearly shown from the authorities quoted in 9 Moores In, Ap, p. 49, 


(I Sir W. 


Much IT L, p. 18 ; 2 p. 1*5 m \ Mituch. oh. 1, s. 12; 


K fMua»Bhtiaa. p. 151: Dat.Miman , s. 2, cl. 28; Dat GhandL s. 5, cl. 
30 f 3 C'okb. Z>ig. cl. 24, p. 143; 1 Sira. ILL. pp. 69 132 2^ 168; 
Vencataram v, Vencata Lcdchmee VviviciT 2 Slrct. A. of Cas. 30a,) 
and the decision ot the <Tudictal CJomniittee that the i I legitimate sou 
of a Ohetriya could not inherit went precisely upon the ground that 
the father was one of the twice born tribes. I. he ^whole tenor of 
tp 0 judgment shows that if the father hud been a Soodia the son ft 
right to inherit would have been unquestionable. It follows boat 
a legitimate son of a Soodra is not an outcast©. 

“ Moreover, it is not invalid if it take place, because ot the dif¬ 
ference o(class; as the twice born man is instructed to many a wide 
of the same class with himself, the reasonable inference is that upon 
one not twice born the precept is not binding. 

« Further, 1 am clearly of opinion that the classes spoken of are 
the four classes recognised by Menu , and not the in finite subdivi¬ 
sions of these classes introduced in progress of time. I think, 
therefore, that being a Soodra the woman was of the same class m the 
sense of the authority quoted. 

‘ The argument, that because the parties went through an un 





necessary religious ceremony, a, marriage .which would, if tie; cere¬ 
mony had been omitted, have been valid, has by it been rendered 
invalid, seems to me to have nothing if. reason to support it.” 

The following opinions were given by the Pundit which, upon 
consideration, may be found to contain a great deal more than the 
court gives them credit for, and the soundness of the decision 
is very questionable, 

Ques, L — Does the Hindoo law prohibit the marriage of a 
Hindoo with a woman of his own caste, where her father was ille¬ 
gitimate. and is such marriage valid or invalid ? 

Qu/:V. 2. — Is the marriage of a Hindoo of the Maravar caste with 
a female of the Parivara caste legal under the Hindoo la w ? 

Am, 1.—The Hindoo law not only directs a man to espouse a 
wife of the same class with himself, but likewise forbids him to 
marry a female de void of caste, or race. The child, mule or female, 
begotten by him off bis lawfully wedded wife of the same class 
with himself, of course belongs to the class of its parents. The 
son of a kept woman being one not so begotten cannot claim the 
class of his father, or mother, and his daughter, destitute ns she 
is of caste, cannot be considered bv a Hindoo as a woman of his 
own caste. The marriage of a Hindoo of caste with such woman 
seems from the above law to be forbidden, and it is not therefore 
val id. 

J ns t 2.—If the Maravar caste and Parivara be similar in their 
manners the marriage of ft Hindoo of Maravar caste with a female 
of the Parivara caste would be valid, as being in accordance with 
the Hindoo law. If they be dissimilar, and if the Parivara caste 
be inferior to the Maravar caste, such marriage would not be 
valid under the Hindoo law. If such marriage be, however, 
sanctioned by the custom of the said castes, then it would be good 
under such custom, Vaidyanatha Dik Shitty am. Menu —“ Let 
the twice born man espouse a wife of the same class with himself, 
and endued with marks of excellence.” Vyasa — u A girl destitute 
of relations or caste, or born oo the day of Rohmi, that is, when 
the moon is in the fourth of the lunar mansions, or devoid of race, 
must be rejected.’’ 

The Pundits wore further requested to state whether Hindoos 
of all castes are bound by the said law, and whether in particular 
it applies to a Hindoo of the Maravar caste, because the Pundits 
are stated in Strange's Manual of Hindoo Law , p. 10, to have de¬ 
clared that among the lo wer class of Soodras marriage with females 
who havo lived in concubinage is allowed. 

To which they replied, Our answer was intended to show that 
the law therein set forth applies to Hindoos of all classes who are 
within the pale of caste. The Hindoo law, therefore, binds all the 

* Are not marriage and caste among Soodras regulated .by custom in ac* 
cord an ue with the law observed by the higher caetC3, and binding on them u 
a portion of the common law of India ? 
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Hindoos who conform to the piasters, but not those of inferior 
caste who depart from them. The said law would likewise bind 
the Muravar castes only if it.be governed by. tho Shatters in all 
its acts, but not otherwise. It is for this reason that wo have 
stated in our former answers that the marriage referred to in tho 
question would be good under tho custom of the said caste. The 
answer in Strange's Manual applies to Soodras of inferior castes, 
who depart from the precepts of the Hindoo law. 

Loss of caste.-— -When forfeiture of caste is incurred by either, 
intercourse between husband and wife ceases. 

Ip by a sonless ee:aiai.e. —Should the loss of caste he on the 
side of the female, and she be sonless, she is accounted dead, and 
funeral rites are performed for her. 

If she have a son. —He is bound to maintain her, and by this 
moans her existence is recognised, Sira. Mem. § 32. 

Prohibited degrees. —But though the caste may be the same, 
the prohibited degrees of relationship are nob to be infringed. 
Amongst the higher castes, a woman must not be descended from 
the paternal or maternal ancestors of her proposed husband within 
the sixth degree, Menu, ch. iii, § 4, 5. But these rules, like those of 
caste, have greatly relaxed, and in all castes only uncles, brothers, 
and sisters, and their descendants are prohibited as being too 
nearly allied, 1 Stra. FT. L . p. 40; Sira. Man. § 45. 

Maiuuage of younger brother or sister before an elder.— 
It is said that the marriage of a younger brother or sister before 
an elder is discountenanced, I Stra. IF. I . p. 41. 

Adopted son. —An adopted son is considered as a natural child 
in all matters regarding marriage and degrees of affinity, bub 
though he loses the rights of property out of the family to which by 
birth he belongs, yet in respect of marriage and affinity he m still 
a member of that family, so that he is under a double disadvantage 
as regards marriage. He can neither marry within the prohibited 
degrees into the family who has adopted him, nor can lie marry 
within the same degrees into the family from which he has come. 
See “ Adoption.” 

Causes of separation. —There are other causes of separation 
besides infidelity, not absolute indeed, or a severance of the mar¬ 
riage tie, but entitling the wife to maintenance. These are mainly 
caused by disappointment of the object of marriage, and arise 
from impotence in the man, confirmed barrenness in the woman, 
loathsome incurable disease in either, and the like, Stra. Man. FT 
L. § 35. 

Supersession,’* or polygamy. —Supersession is that right by 
which a man claims to have a plurality of wives. According to 

* Tho word supersession hag been retained in deference to the earlier 
writers on Hindoo Law. It is not accurate to say that because a man takes a 
second wife he supersedes the first. Both live together if possible in harmony 
—Polgamy is more correct. 
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Hindoo law and usage, it seems clearly, whatever may be thought 
of the morality of the step, that amongst Hindoos polygamy is 
permitted, and that it is competent to the Hindoos to have 
several wives. How many, Sir Thomas Strange observes in his 
Hindoo Law , vol i. p. 56, it is competent to him to have at one and 
the same time does not distinctly appear * The prohibition which 
is found to b% directed against a plurality of wives, save under cer¬ 
tain justifying circumstances, such as the first wife’s infidelity, had 
temper, barrenness, or production only of daughters, appears to bo 
treated alike, as many other rules of Hindoo law, as merely directory 
and not imperative, per Scotland , C. J.; V\crasvawi Che tic Jp- 
pasvami, 1 Mad. II C. R 378. It is a practice, however, winch 
is objected to by a majority of Hindoos in Bengal, who have 
petitioned the Governor-General of India in council to suppress it 
by enactment. 

feat the husband cannot supersede his wife at his mere pleasure. 
In some instances it is justifiable, in others it is only admissible, 
and where it ca% neither be justified nor tolerated, it is illegal, 

1 Sira. H. L . 52. We shall consider these in their order. ^ 

Justifying circumstanced.— Such circumstances may be classi¬ 
fied under two heads—viz., 1st, Consent; 2d, Legal causes,^ 

1 st, Consent. —The cousent of the wife without any disquali¬ 
fying causes on her part of itself warrants re-marriage, Stra. 
Man . § 35 . Many devices are resorted to for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining her consent and reconciling her to her altered position, 
such as a suitable settlement, a compensation, amounting, with her 
siridhana , or woman’s property, to a value equivalent to tho ex¬ 
penses of the second marriage, 1 Stra. Li. L . 53. But the 
measure of gratuity for supersession seems not to be settled, ib. 
30, 54, In estimating it, however, account is to be taken of what 
she already possesses, and the difference only is to be given her, 
and if tho difference is the other way, then a trifle only for form s 

sake, 1 Stra. II. L. 54. . 

2d, Legal causes. —When tho first wife is addicted to habits 
of intoxication, has been long diseased, bears daughters for ten 
years, exhibits want of chastity, is habitually disobedient or disre¬ 
spectful towards her lord, is bad tempered, barren, expensive, mis¬ 
chievous, abusive, 1 Stra. II. Is. § 3; Stra Man. § 12. 

It has, however, been said that cheerful acquiescence on her part 
entitles her to proportionable liberality, while contumacious re¬ 
sistance subjects her to coercion, public exposure, and correction, 
I Stra. H L. 53. 

Present on second marriage. —We have seen that when the 
wife has consented to the second marriage, the husband is bound to 
make her a suitable present equal, with her siridhana , to the ex¬ 
penses of the second marriage. We m^y observe, that for thia 


* lu one case the husband had seven wives. 
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the wife may »suo the husband, although her misconduct would, be 
av. answer to the action, Stra. Man, § 3d. 

IXiLKGAL rupekskssion is the abandonment for another, a hlamer 
less and efficient wife who has given neither cause nor assent, ..tor 
which the husband may be brought to his senses by the king, by 
severe chastisement. 

The second marriage will not be invalidated by reason ol the 
absence of these justifying causes, Sira. Man, § 12. 

The respondent betrothed his daughter to the appellant, who 
having afterwards contracted a second marriage, (by the .Nutra 
rite ) '’the respondent sought to compel the appellant eif/ier to 
consent to a divorce, or to dissolve the second marriage, and admit 
his daughter to her rights. It was urged, in defence, that the 
appellant was full grown, and the respondent's daughter not 
arrived at years of puberty, and under these circumstances a 
second marriage was permitted by the rules ol their caste,. (Lewa 
Koonbi ,) it was held that the appellant's conduct was justified by 
i h rules of the caste, and by the laws of the Shuster, and the 
divorce, or annulment was refused, 1 Mori. Dig. 289, $13. 

A. wife is entitled to a divorce for ill treatment according to 
the rules: of the Kunsara caste, ib. § 14. 

A divorce will be granted on account of a husbands dissolute 
life and bad character if the caste permits it, though the Shatter 
does not admit of divorce under any circumstances, ib 14 a. A 
man of the Gondharva caste married a second wife, the court held 
that unless there was good cause, naira was not permitted 
amongst them, the court granted a divorce to the first w ife as 
they both did not agree, ib. § 15. 

Residence of first wife.— A wife who bos been thus super¬ 
seded, whether justifiably or not, must bo provided for. She 
should continue to reside with her husband, or if he oblige her to 
leave him, with his relatives ; or failing them, her own, and ho is 
bound to maintain her. See post. 

Entitled to inherit. —Abandoning an innocent wife under 
circumstances other than those named is immoral and punishable. 
In sxxch a case the first wife is in nowise to suffer in position. 
Sl>e will, for instance, inherit just ns if no second wife had been 
taken, and her debts would be binding on her husband. «e© jp<wfc 

Residence of several wives.— Where there were several 
wives according to the old rule of different castes, they ranked 
according to their castes. But precedence is now given according 
to seniority of marriage, as all must bo of the same caste. I he 
one first married is therefore the one who is to be still honoured, 
not having been superseded for any fault, and lie it is, (ho euler, 
not necessarily in years, but according to priority of nuptial, who 
succeeds eventually to her lmsband as heir, maintaining the others, 
who inherit in their turn on her death, or even during life, m the 
event of her degradation, possessing as they do a capacity for toe 
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performance of religious ceremonies being the consideration upon 
which the widow as well as the son is preferred in inheritance, 
i Sira. .//. I. &6 ? 137, see post. Mi’ Justice Strange, § 3 26, ob¬ 
serves, that it. has been held where there may he a plurality of 
wives the one first married succeeds to the exclusion of the others, 
judgment of Sudr. Court in R. A . 5 of 1824, and i. ofvl83k 
This, he remarks, is not the law in Southern India, where the wives 
are viewed as on an equality, and Inherit jointly. Mr Strange 
refers to. Srniriti C/unid. p. 178, § o7, by which he is supported. 

Personal chastisement of wife. —According to Menu the 
husband occupied the place of a father to his wife, and was per¬ 
mitted therefore to exact absolute obedience by personal chastise¬ 
ment. But such a law would receive no sanction in a British court. 

Withdrawal of conjugal rights.— The denial or withdrawal 
of conjugal rights by either party is denounced with heavy pen¬ 
alties, and the relative duty of maintaining each other is enjoined, 
1 Sira. H. L. 48. 

Divorce according to Hindoo law.— This right would seem to 
bo confined to the husband. Amongst some of the lowest castes 
divorce is obtainable by each, and the woman may marry again. 
Such marriage is called Natra , and is familar in Bombay, 1 Sira. 
IL L. 52. 

Be-Marriage. —The doctrine that a Hindoo widow cannot re* 
marry, has been abolished by Act xv. of 1856. Section 1 provides 
that no marriage contracted with Hindoosshall be invalid, and the 
issue of no such marriage shall be illegitimate by reason of olio wo¬ 
man having been previously married, or betrothed to another person, 
who was dead at the time of such marriage, any custom and any in 
terpretation of Hindoo law to the contrary notwithstanding. Sec¬ 
tion 2 annuls upon a marriage all rights and interests which any 
wido w may have in her deceased husband's property by way of main¬ 
tenance, by way of inheritance to her husband, or to his lineal suc¬ 
cessors, or by way of any will or testamentary disposition conferring 
upon her without express permission to re-marry, only a limited 
interest in such property with no power of alienating the same. 
Section 4 provides that, nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
render any widow who, at the time of the death of any person 
leaving any property, is a childless widow, capable of inherit ing 
the whole or any share of such property; if before the passing of 
this Act, she would have been incapable of inheriting the same by 
reason of her being a childless widow. Except as in the preceding 
sections is provided, a widow shall not by reason of her re-marria^c 
forfeit any property or any right to which she would otherwise be 
entitled, and any widow who lias remarried shall have the same 
right of inheritance as she would have had, had such marriage been 
her first marriage, sec. 5. 

Suttee or wife burning or burying alive is abolished. Rea. 1 of 
1830, § 4, cl. 2, and § k 
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•AH persons? convicted of aiding and abetting in the sacrifice of 
a Hindoo widow by burning or burying her alive, whether the 
sacrifice be voluntary or not, shall be guilty of culpable homicide, 
and shall be liable to be punished by fine, imprisonment or both, 
nor shall it be held to be any plea of justification that lie or she 
was desired by the person sacrificed to assist in putting her to 
death, ih> 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON ADOPTION. 


Sections. 


I. General observations. 

II. Who may adopt. 

III. Who cannot adopt. 

IV. Who May give. 

V. Who may be adopted. 

VI. Effect op adoption. 

VII. Mode and fohma of making adoption. 

Section I .—General Observations. 


Hindoo hie of -adoption based on spiritual necessities Marriage 
' directed to sonship—Adoption put m force on failure of male issue 

_ Etymology of Puttra—Some difference in the several Schools 

Matiommedan Into of adoption same as the English—-By Hindoo 
law adopted sons become as natural born sons—Exception to rule 
Failvut son, widow mag perform obsequies—Prompt ion m f avour 
cf adoption -Evidence of adoption—Natural born sons—Failure of 
_L [t i s not the performance of obsequial rites that saves from Pvt 
Civil tribunals regard'• only civil rights. 

Hindoo law of adoption based on spiritual necessities. 
Too Hindoo law of adoption, like that of inheritance, is based upon 
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the spiritual necessities of a Hindoo. 
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and spiritual, by a son, as the moans of redemption from., an 
instant state of suffering after death. The dread is of a place 
called Put or Hell, a place of horror to which the -manes of the 
childless are supposed to be doomed, there to be tormented with 
hunger and thirst, for want of those oblations of food s<nd lib¬ 
ations of water, at prescribed periods, which it is the pious, and 
indeed indispensable, duty of a son to offer, 1 Stra. II. I. 74 
By this means he is supposed to save his parent, from Put, and 
is consequently called 2ruttra> or son, 1 Stra. 11. I. 74. 

Etymology of Puttra.—TI 10 etymology of .Puttra, the Sanscrit 
word for t{ son,” shows the necessity that compels every Hindoo to 
perpetuate his name. Menu, cb. ix. sec. 138, says, “ Since the 
son (trayate) delivers his father from the hell named Pub, lie was 
therefore called puttra by Brahma himself.” Again, u A son, of 
any description should be anxiously adopted by one who has no 
male issue, for the funeral cake, water, and solemn rites, and for 
the celebrity of his name,” Smriti , quoted in Hatnakara. 

Marriage failing in its most important object, in order that 
obsequies should not remain unperformed, and eternal bliss 
be thereby forfeited, as well for ancestors as for the deceased dying 
without legitimate issue begotten, the law was provident to excess, 
enumerating eleven sons besides the legally begotten. Six derived 
their pretensions from birth, and six from adoption. Menu , ch. 
ix. § 159, 160, thus enumerates them, u The son begotten by a 
man himself in lawful wedlock; the son of his wife begotten iff 
tho manner before described ; a son given to him ; a non made or 
adopted a son of concealed birth, or whose real father cannot be 
known; ancl a son rejected by his natural parents, are the six 
kinsmen and heirs. The son of a young woman unmarried ; the 
son of a pregnant bride; a son bought; a son by a twice married 
woman ; a son self-given ; and a son by a Soodra, are the six kins¬ 
men, but not heirs to collaterals.” The first, viz., the issue male of 
the body lawfully begotten being the principal one of the whole, 
as tho son given in adoption was always the preferable one amongst 
those obtainable expressly in this mode, Yajnawalcya , -3 Dig. 241. 
And now these two, or at the most, three, the son by birth, duram , 
and the son by adoption, dattalca . or the son given, and the kriirima i 
or son made, are, generally speaking, tho only subsisting adoptions 
allowed to be capable of answering the purpose of sons, Smriti 
Chand. Saanaca , and Vrihaspati, 2 Stra. 82 Caleb.; DatL Chand. 
sec. 1, par. .); though in some of the northern provinces forms of 
adoption other than that of the Dattaka still prevail, 3 Dig. 270, 
289; 1 Stra. II L. 75. The Kritrima form of adoption prevails 
iu the province of Mithila. In strictness, perhaps, this form should 
be held to be abrogated, see Sin IF. Jones's Translation of Menu, 
note; 3 Dig. p. 272. But immemorial usage legalises any prac¬ 
tice, Yrihaspati, cited 2 Dig. p. 128. See post, pp. 49, 59. 

Some difference in the several schools on adoption. —On 
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the subject of adoption there is some difference in the several 
schools. The Dattaiai Cha/idrika and Duttaka Mimanm are the 
two chief authorities, and equally respected by all the schools, 1 
W. IL Ma.cn. Prim. H. L. 66. Nearly all schools follow the Dat¬ 
taka Chaudrika in preference to the Dattr.ka Mimansa, where these 
celebrated treatises differ, 2 Mad. II. C. IL 214. 

The customs of the Greeks, with reference to adoption, are ap¬ 
plicable, for the most part, to the system which prevails amongst 
the Hindoos. Dr Potter, the author of the Antiquities , vol. ii. p. 342, 
in treating of the customs of Greece, says,“ Adopted children were 
called midi<fQz?ui or {hirTrei^rei* and were invested with all the privi¬ 
leges and rights of, and obliged to perform all the duties belonging 
to such as were begotten by their fathers. And being thus provided 
for in another family, they cease to have any claim of inheritance 
or kindred in the family which they had left, unless they first re¬ 
nounced their adoption,f which the laws of Solon allowed them 
not to do, except they had first begotten children to bear the 
name of the person who adopted them, thus providing against 
the rum of families which would have been extinguished by 
, the x'uin of those who were adopted to preserve them, If the 
adopted persons died without children, the inheritance could not 
be alienated from the family into which they wero adopted* but 
returned to the relations of the person who adopted them. The 
Athenians are by some thought to have forbidden any man to 
marry, after he luid adopted a son, without leave from the magis¬ 
trate; and there is an instance in Tzehes's Chiliads of one Leogoras,. 
who, being ill-used by Andociths, the orator, who was his adopted 
son, desired leave to many. However, it is certain that some 
men married after they had adopted sons ; and if they begot legiti¬ 
mate children, their estates were equally shared between those 
begotten and adopted,'’ Macn. Prim. If. A., “ Adoption.” 

Mr Bandars’ u Inst, of Justinian,” p. 113, third edition, with 
reference to the customs of the Romans regarding adoption, 
says, " Before the time of Justinian the effect of adoption was to 
place the person adopted exactly in the position lie would have 
held had he been a sou of the persou adopting him. All the pro¬ 
perty of the adopted son belonged to his adoptive father. The 
adopted son was heir to his adoptive father, if intestate, bore his 
name, retaining, however, the name of his own gens, with the 
change of us into arms, as Octavius into Octavianus, and shared 
the sacred rites of the family he entered.” 

A public character was always attached in ancient Roman law 
to so important an alteration in families as adoption. Th ■ sane 
tion of the carice was probably necessary to its validity when the 
family of a member of the curia?, was affected. “ If the person 

* Paidesthetai, seispoietoi. 

f In this respect thy Greek adoption differed from the Hindoo, (se£ 2mt, p. 
58, Cancellation.) 
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adopted was mi juris, his entry into a new family {arrogatic) 
was jealously watched, ns the pawttfm would 'never_ allow it 
where there was any likelihood of the sacred rites o.t the family 
he quitted becoming extinct by his departure from it. The 
form of gaining the consent of the curve was even continued 
when the curiae were only represented by thirty Ivstors, until the 
rescript of the emperor was substituted an a means ot effecting 
aiTogationa .... We may guess arrogation was effected by 
a fictitious suit, in which the person arrogated was claimed as 
the child of the arrogator, and let judgment go by default. ’ 

If the person adopted were under the power of another, the 
person under whose power he was had to release him from that 
power, which he did by selling him (mancipaiio) three times, which 
destroyed his own pair in polestas, and then giving him up to the 
adopting parent by a fictitious process of law called injure cmio, 
in which he was claimed and acknowledged as the child ot the 
person who adopted him, and pronounced to bo so by the magis¬ 
trate before whom the proceeding was held (imperio magistralim.) 
The word adoptio was common to both processes, both to arro- 
ffation .... and to adoptio, in its more limited sense of the 
adoption of a person not sui juris. In the ceremonies previously 
required for the adoption of a person alien juris, .Ju3tmia.fl 
substituted the simple proceeding of executing, in presence of a 
magistrate, a deed declaring the fact of the adoption j the parties 
to the adoption, i.e., the person giving, the person given, and tile 
person receiving, being personally preseut to give their consent. 
But it was sufficient if the consent of the party adopted were 
expressed by Ids not declaring his dissent —noil contradicentc. 

The change made by Justinian in the law of adoption completely 
altered its character. It used sometimes to happen under the old 
law that a son lost the succession to his own father by being 
adopted, and to his adoptive father by a subsequent emancipation. 
Justinian wished to remedy this effectually. He therefore provided 
that the son given in adoption to a stranger, that is, to any one not 
an. ascendant, should be in the same position to his own father as 
before, but gain by adoption tho succession to his adoptive father, 
if the adoptive father died intestate. The adoptive father was 
not, however, hound like the natural father to leave him a share 
of his property if he made a will. In this kind of adoption, 
termed adoptio minus plena, the adoptive son still remained in the 
family of his natural father, and the only change which adoption 
caused was, that he acquired a right of succession to his adoptive 
father if intestate. 

When the person to whom the adopted sou Whs given, was one 
of his own ascendants, then the old law regulated the effects 
of the adoption, and the adoption in this case was what commen¬ 
tators term adoptio plena. The adopted son entered the family of 
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the ascendant, who bec.ax.ne his adoptive father. A grandson was 
not naturally in the same family with his maternal grandfather, 
and could only enter the family of his maternal grandfather by 
being adopted. If lie had been born after his father had been 
emancipated, he would not be in the same family with Ills paternal 
grandfather, who might therefore wish to adopt him.. It was even 
possible that he might be adopted by his own father; for if born 
before his father was emancipated, his grandfather might have 
emancipated his father without emancipating him, and'then might 
afterwards have given.him in adoption to his father. 

‘Neither women nor children under the ago of puberty could 
bo arrogated. Abrogation was first permitted in. the case of the 
latter by Antoninus Pius, but only after strict inquiry had been 
made into the circumstances of the ease. Besides the general 
inquiry which took place in any case of adoption, further regula¬ 
tions were made, designed to protect the property of the wvjmbts. 
Any one who wishes either to adopt or arrogate should be the 
elder by the term bf complete puberty, i.e. y eighteen yearn 

So long as the required number of years intervened, there was 
no further positive rule as to age; but it being in the discretion of 
the emperor to allow adoption or not, there was generally a dis¬ 
position to refuse it, unless the person who wished to adopt was of 
such an age as to make it impossible he should have children of 
his own. 

As adoption follow;-* nature, it would have seemed without 
express enactment that none but married persons could have 
adopted grandsons, and that a person to have had a grandson 
must have had a son. 

With respect to the degrees of marriage, it sometimes made an 
important difference whether a person was appointed as a son 
or a grandson. The natural (?'.<?., lion-adopted) granddaughter, 
for instance, of the person adopting would be cousin or niece 
of the person adopted, according as he was adopted as a grandson 
or s-»n, and might marry him in the one case and not in the other. 
A grandson could be adopted generally when he was supposed to 
be the issue of a deceased son, and so was sui juris at the death of 
the grandfather, or especially as the son of a particular son, in 
which case he came under that son's power when the grandfather 
died. The grandfather could at his pleasure diminish but could 
nob add to the number of his Son's family. 

The adopted son is assimilated to the natural in plurimis caiem, 
and not altogether, because if the adopted son left the adoptive 
family, he ceased to have any relationship whatever to its members, 
but the natural son was always cognatus to his own blood rela¬ 
tions, although by emancipation or adoption he might cease to be 
agnatus to them. 

Under Justinian's legislation the adoptive father, if a stranger, 
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had no pttria pofasfas at all, and therefore could not exercise such 
a power as that of giving his adoptive son in adoption to another 
person. 

When once adoption was dissolved, all the relations created by 
it were at an end, except that marriage was forbidden between the 
person adopting and the person adopted But the tie could never 
again bo renewed between the same persons. Women also could not 
adopt, for they had not even their own children in their power. 
But by the indulgence of the emperor, and as a comfort for ;he 
loss of their own children, they were allowed to adopt. 

If a person having children under his power should give himself 
in arrogation, not only did he submit himself to the power of the 
arrogator,. but his children also, being in the arrogator’s power, 
were considered his grandchildren. 

AH the property of the person arrogated became the property 
of the arrogntor. The adopted son, as he was previously in the 
power of his natural father, had no property, to pass. 

Mahommedan law of adoption the same as with the English. 

The act is a mere reception into one family of a child who by 
natural birth belongs, to another, and it necessarily confers upon 
him no rights of inheritance, nor does it in any way fetter the 
adoptive father, so that property must be specially bequeathed or 
otherwise given to him, or else as an adopted son he inherits 
nothing-, Macn. Prim. It, Z. 86. 

J>y Hindoo law at opted son becomes as a natural born son.— 
With regard to Hindoo law the position of an adopted son is very 
different. To all intents and purposes he becomes as the natural 
born son of the adoptive family, and loses all rights in his native 
family, since he is introduced for religions purposes and benefits, 
to rescue the father from Put or everlasting misery, 1 Sira. II. I . 
97, 101, citing Daitaka Miman'sa.of Nanda-Paridity ch. vi. §8. If 
the adoption bo invalid, his natural rights would remain unaffected, 
iJawani Sankara Pandit v. Ambabay Animal , 1 Mad. II. C. It 
363, or unless in a dwyammhyayana adoption, see post, 46. 

Exception to rule. —There is, however, one only exception to 
this rule, and this is the case of an after-born son. If the wife 
bast been, barren for many yean, and a son has been adopted, and 
he .should afterwards bear a son, the natural born son supersedes 
the adopted son, who, however, receives one-fourth of the share 
of the after-born son as a consideration for r.he injury done him 
by removal from his own family, Ayyavu Muppanar v. iViladafc/ii 
Animat !. Mad. II. C. R. 45. In such a case as this, there was a 
reasonable ground for the adoption. Should the natural born son 
die without male issue, the adopted child will succeed to the whole 
of the property of his adoptive father, subject to, charges elsewhere 
nor iced. ‘See post, (i Charges' on Property.” 

Failing son, widow may perform obsequies.— F ailing a son, 
a Hindoos obsequies may be performed by his widow, or, in 
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default of her, by a whole brother or other heirs, but not with t-ho 
same benefit m by a son, Datt. Miman . sec. 1, § 58, 59; Vrihas 
p'tti* 8 Thy. 458'; Yriddha Menu, 3 lUg, 478; \ fitra. ILL . 70, 
That a son, therefore, of some. description, is with him, in a spi¬ 
ritual sense, next to indispensable, is abundantly certain. But 
exacted as it is whenever the want exists iu terms sufficiently per¬ 
emptory, it is a right, and not a duty to be enforced by the civil 
...power, ib. 76. No good Hindoo lawyer, sitting in our court s in 
India, would listen for a moment to an application to compel a 
childless Hindoo to adopt, succession to his property being in all 
events provided for, whether he have a.son to inherit it or not, 
1 Stm. II. L. 70. It is on this ground that wills are said to be 
unknown to Hindoo Jaw, see post, “Alienation by Will.” 

Pb a sxjmpt ion j,n favcur of adoptiox. —The presumption in. 
favour of adoption is strong, for the spiritual welfare of the hus¬ 
band depends upon his being represented by a son, JIuradhun 
Moob.irjia v. Mutlti>ranath Moohnrjia, 4 Moorifx In. Ap. 414; and 
this necessity is strongly shown by writers of the highest autho¬ 
rity in India,' 1 Stra. //. L. pp. 7, 73, 76, 2d ed*; 1 Maen. Prim. 
II. L. p. 63 ; Inst, of Menu, eh, 9, §107; Jim, Vahana, oh. xi., 
sec. 1, :■ 31; F. Maen, Com. of II L. 176; 3 Cdeh. Dig, of II. 
I. 274, <% Crastno.rao Wassudenji v, Ilayvndh Harichandmji 
Ferrt/v Oriental Cases, lf>'), Adoption, however,, must be strictly 
proved. 

Evidence of adoption.— -Where there is conflicting evidence 
upon the fact of an adoption, much will depend upon the probabi¬ 
lities of the case to be collected from facts as to which both parties 
are agreed: as, in the case of a childless Hindoo advanced in 
years, where it was in the highest degree improbable that he could 
have any children by his wives, and he adopted a boy in despair 
of having issue, who died in his adoptive father’s lifetime, the 
fact of his religious tenets, by which his salvation depended upon 
his leaving a son to perform his funeral oblation, was held to be 
strong probability in favour of such adoption. 

The evidence of witnesses to the fact of a parol adoption, with¬ 
out deed, was contradictory. The provincial law courts in India 
held that a claimant to the succession as adopted son. had not 
established,, by credible testimony, the fact of such adoption. 
IT pc u appeal, such decrees were reversed, the court holding that 
the presumption in the circumstances was in favour of adoption, 
and that the evidence was sufficient to establish the claimant’s 
title, Hnrodhun Moohnrjia v, Muthoranath Moorhurjia , 4 Moore’s, 
In. A r>. 414; Bungai&a v. Atchama, ib. I, 104. 

Natural born sons. —Of course, if there are natural born sons, 
or sons horn in wedlock, no difficulties as to heirship can possibly 
present themselves in performance of exequial rites. 

Failure of. —But should male issue fail, or, from other cir¬ 
cumstances hereafter mentioned, male issue existing, they should 
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be incompetent to the performance of funeral rites, then very im¬ 
portant questions arise as to the rights of adoption amongst 
Hindoos. 

IT IS NOT TEES SON’S PERFORMANCE OF OBSEQUIAL rites that saves 
from Put.-— Mr Strange , in his Man . of II. L. § 31, maintains that 
the mere birth of a son, who may die immediately after, saves 
from Put, bub adds he may nevertheless adopt a son to perform 
his funeral rites, and keep up his line. 

I n Chin na Qaunclan v. Kumar a Gmindcm, 1 Mad. II. C. II 57, Sir 
Colley Scotland, C.J\, s'ays, Mr Strange’s argument rests on the 
assumption that it is the birth, or adoption of the son that de¬ 
livers the natural, or adoptive father from Put. Surely th.u? is. 
erroneous. It is tire son’s performance of the father’s exequml 
rites, not his birth or adoption, that relieves the father front 
Pat, Adoption takes place, according to Atri ,. {DctUaka Gian- 
driha , i 3 ,) for the sake of the funeral cake, water, and solemn 
rites. According to M aim, {ibid, and • Dattaka IWiman. i. (>,) for 
these objects, and also for the celebrity of the adoptive father’s 
name, but not for the sake of the supposed efficacy of the mere 
act of adoption. If, then, the saving virtue lies solely in the per¬ 
formance of exeqdial rites, Mr Justice Strange’s doctrine of the 
total expenditure on the natural father of the efficacy of the son's 
birth does not seem to warrant his conclusion. The adoptive 
son may well perform his adoptive father’s rites, and in certain 
cased it appears, when he is dwyamuchyay&na, (i. e., the son of two 
fathers,) those of his natural father also. See observations on this 
case, pod, p. 4 5. 

Civil tribunals regard only civil rights. —Civil tribunals, 
however, regard only civil rights in this matter, and not the 
relative benefits to the soul, per Scotland , C. </., 1 Mad, If. C . 
E. 56. But we are of opinion that the religious element cannot 
be excluded, see post, p. 44. 

The father may adopt whom he will.— We shall consider 
the subject under the following heads :— 

1. Who may adopt. 

2. Who cannot adopt. 

3. Who may give. 

4. Who may be adopted. 

5. The effect of adoption. 

6. The mode and form of making adoption, 
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Who may Adopt, 


Sonless man—Consent of wife—Whether father 7 having given away 
an only son , can adopt another—Who included in legitimate male 
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issue— Baughtefis grandson — Two cannot adopt the same son — 
Uncle mnmt <xd&pt -a nepkeiv already adopted—Adoption • must be 
valid whin made—Where male issue incompetent, to the perfor¬ 
mance or f timer a l rites — When, father converted to Christianity — 
Successive adoplmis—Second adoption during the life of the first 
adopted son —Acquiescence in division of property by the father— 
[Undivided brothers. 

SoNXESS man, — A ny Hindoo may adopt, who is destitute of 
male issue competent to the performance of his .funeral rites, or, 
as it is expressed, for the sake of the funeral cake, water, and 
solemn, rites, and celebrity of his name, and redemption from debt 
to his progenitors, Butt. Miman. citing Atri, sec. i. § 3, § 5 ; 
JkitL Chand. sec. i § 3'J 4 Moore' '$> In. Ap. 45. A man is destitute 
of male issue, to whom no son has been born, or whose son has 
died, Bait. Miman . sec. i. § 4 ; Balt. Chand. sec. i. § 4. .hione 
cati adopt, therefore, who have male issue competent to the per¬ 
formance of funeral rites infra. At the. moment of birth a man 
becomes father of male issue, and is absolved from debt to his 
progenitors, Bait. Chand. sec. i. § 5 . 

Consent of wife. —The consent of a wife to the adoption of a 
son by her husband (a childless Hindoo) is not essential, to the 
validity of the adoption. Adoption is an act of tho husband alone, 
although tlie wife may join in it, Rungama v. Atehama, and 
Atc h a nm v. Ramanadha Baboo, 4 Moore's In. Ap. 1, arid although 
it may enure for the benefit of both. 

Whether a father, having given away an only son, may 
adopt another. —The benefit of the son may form a consideration 
with a father for giving him in adoption. Thus, he may be him¬ 
self without the means of providing for his son, and may conse¬ 
quently, for the lad’s interests, be induced to give him in adoption 
to one who is sonlesa, but possessed of property. Being thus de¬ 
prived of the most fitting person to perform his exequial rites, there 
seems to be no objection to his adopting a son for that purpose, 
"Who included in legitimate issue, son, grandson, and 
great-grandson, — u Male issue,” in Hindoo law, comprises three 
generations—viz., the son, the grandson, and the great-grandson ; 
ie., the son’s grandson, Menu, chap, ix, § 137 ; Butt. Miman , sec. 1, 
§ 13, 44; Bait. Chkmd. sec. i. § 6; 3 Dig. 295. All stand in 
tlie relation of sons for the purposes of inheritance and religious 
ceremonies. Where there is, therefore, a son’s son or grandson, 
adoption is not necessary, and not only is it not necessary, but the 
son being dead, adoption would operate prejudicially to their rights 
of inheritance, Bait. Miman , sec. i. § 1. 3, 14. 

It therefore results, that one only destitute of a grandson or 
great-grandson may adopt, Datt. Chand., sec. i. § 6, citing 
Saunaka- 

Grandson by daughter. — It has been doubted, says Macn . 
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in bis Principles of II. L. p. 66, note, by the author of the 
LonuaemUons, p. 150, whether a grandson by a daughter is wish- 
in tbo above rule; but there is no solid foundation on which 
.such a doubt can rest. It must have arisen from the indiscriminate 
use ot the word (“ grandson”) in the English translations, as apnli- 
eat>Ie to the daughter’s son, as well as to the sou’s son. Mr 
.Sutherland, m nmSt/ne/pm, p. 212 (Stob’i M. L. B. 664), infer*, 
and justly, that if male issue exist who are disqualified by any 
legal impediment (such as loss of caste) from the performance of 
exequial rites, the affiliation may legally take place. In the 
Summary of Hindoo Law, p. 48, it is laid down as a rule that the 
insanity of a begotten son would not justify adoption by a parent,; 
but to this and other general positions laid ((own in‘that work, 
l cannot altogether accede. .For instance, it is stated that the 
J una Shastris do not recognise the necessity that adoption should 
precede marriage ; that a younger brother may be adopted by an 
elder one ; that the youngest son of a family cannot be adopted, 
* c " 5 lor none of which can I find authority, though vmdoubt- 
edly tin: whole of these positions maybe just when applied to that 
side ot India, as founded on the lex loci, or immemorial custom. 

J WO INDIVIDUALS CANNOT ADOPT 'HUS SAMI! SON.--The same 
person must not be adopted by two individuals, Dali Chaml sec. 
i. > 7, except in the case of ono nephew by several uncles, the 
whole brothers of Ins natural fathor, Slither. Synop. 

I r.'CLE CANNOT ADOPT A NEPHEW ALREADY GIVEN IN ADOPTION 
io ANOTin-.B.— -It may be infer,red that a legal impediment would 
exist to the affiliation by an uncle of a nephew, whom his father 
had given away in adoption as a Svdha Dattdka, who retains no 
filial relation to his natural father, Sulher. Synop. Head 2d. 

The adoption must be valid when made.— The adoption must 
be valid when made, for its inherent defects cannot be cured. 

Where male issue incompetent to the performance of 
funeral rites. Il a man have male issue, who, however, from 
any reason, such as degradation from caste, insanity, disease, <fcc., 
are incompetent to the performance of funeral rites, to all intents 
ami religious purposes lie is without issue, and may therefore 
adopt, 1 S/m, //. L. 7 i , 98. See Sha.mchv.nder v. Narayni Diheh 
Bcngl, 11. 1807, p, 13d, Mori, Dip. p. 14. § 13, Sulk. Synop. 21 2. 

WHERE FATHER CONVERTED TO CHRISTIANITY.—Interesting 

questions here arise as to the effect of Act xxi. of 1830_“ The 

Emancipation Act” permitting a converted Christian, though 
degraded from caste, to inherit. Can the father adopt/? and 
what would be the right of the adopted son ? The Act. reserves 
to nun his rights. One of these rights is the power of adoption, 
and of conferring on a male. child, not procreated by him- 
sell, rights to the detriment of others who would stand in the 
position of heirs had he not made an affiliation. The question 
nugh. arise, whether the courts would allow a Ifindoo after con- 
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!’<;ion to. Christianity to exercise a right so in timately connected 
•with the Hindoo religion as that of .adoption 1 Probably the Act 
itsi If might be considered to present no obstacle ; but it appears 
to us that no valid adoption could possibly be made by a Christian 
so aa to render it effectual with- reference to Hindoo law. Be 
could not perform the ceremonies of adoption. 

Another question may arise. On the conversion of the son, a 
Hindoo father ..might lose the only person capable of performing 
his funeral rites. The convert’s interests are protected by the 
Act. Is the father at liberty to deprive him of a portion of the 
inheritance by adopting a son? The Hindoo law does not pro¬ 
vide for the car of a man adopting during the existence of a son. 
nor for the share a son adopted under such circumstances would 
l»e entitled to. Previous to the Act no difficulty could arise, in¬ 
asmuch as on conversion the son became an outcast, and as such 
dead in the eye of the Hindoo law ; the unconverted father was 
therefore at liberty to provide for the performance of his funeral 
ceremonies by adoption. Wo think the present difficulty might 
be overcome by the lather’s dividing with the convert, and than 
adopting; in which case the adopted son would seem to be entitled 
to succeed to the father’s share. 

Successive adoptions.*— AY lintever reasons require the adoption 
of one, also allow succeeding adoptions to be made when the pim¬ 
poses of the first fail, as when the first dies without issue or 
adoption. But only one adopted son can ho taken at a time, and 
he succeeds to all the property of his adoptive father. See fflam* 
chunder v. Ncmvjni Dibeh; l Mori. Diff.,*p. 14, § 13, 20,,and note ; 
3 Dig. 2 ho ; I)att. Wmtn, sec. :i. § 6 ; 2 Stra. //. 1. 85; Sieelt, 52, 
185; 2 Mam, M. 11. L. 200; Mam. Cons. //. L. 14.(5, 157. 

Second adoption- during the life of the first.adopted son. 
Acquiescence in division of property dy the father.—V., a 
Zainindar in the northern circars of Madras, of the Soodra caste 
being childless, adopted with the consent of his wife a son, Jaga- 
nadlia ; at the.,same time he executed a deed with the natural 
father of the adopted son, binding himself to make him heir of his 
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V* subsequently married a second wife, 
and afterwards, and during the life of his adopted son, lie adopted 
a second son, Jtamanadha. They both lived in the house of y, 
who, while they were minors, made a division of his ancestral, anti 
other estates between them in certain proportions. Jag,-madha 
when he came of age entered into possession of his share, but 
Ramanadha being a minor, Y. managed his share for him, and 
died during his minority. At V.’s death Jaganadha claimed the 
right of succession to the whole of Y.’s estate and property, on 
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the ground that V. was precluded from alienating any portion of 
the estate to his, Jaganadhus prejudice, and that Itamanadha’s 
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adoption during the life of the former was illegal and void. The 
Sudder Adawlut at Madras decided that the second adoption was 
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by the judicial conimifctee of the Privy 
Council reversing that decree lat, That according to the Hindoo 
lav & second adoption of a son, tlie first adopted soil being alive, 
and retaining the character of a son, was illegal and void. 

2d, That Jaganadha’s acquiescence in the division after he came 
of age did not preclude his right to recover the ancestral estate, as 
V. had no power to alienate any portion of the ancestral estate to 
Jaganadha’s prejudice. 

3d, That upon the principle that a party cannot affirm and 
disafhnn the same transaction, effect must bo given to the .inten¬ 
tions of V., so far as he had power to dispose of ids property by an 
«ct inter vivos, and in which Jaganadha had acquiesced, and that as 
he took the whole of the ancestral property of Y, he must give up 
ix»r the benefit of Ramanadha that part of VVs other property which 
was included in his share in the division, and to give effeoj; to 
which his consent was not necessary, litmgama v. Atchama, and 
Atchama v, Ramamdha , 4 'Moore's In. Ap. 1. 

There were two appeals in this case against a decree of the S. A, 
of Madras, made in three separate suits in the Provincial Court, 
to determine the right of succession to the estates of V. The first 
suit was instituted by Ramanadha against Jaganadha, the adopted 
son of the late V.—1st, as adopted son of V. ; 2d, Under a settle-’ 
ment made by Y. dividing tho estates between J. and R., the 
former having taken possession of the whole on Yds death, The 
second suit was instituted by Atchama, the appellant in the second 
appeal against K., claiming succession to Yds estate as the senior 
widow of J.. who died pending the suit between him and R ., with¬ 
out issue bv either of his wives, Atchama or Rungama; and 2dly, 
under a will alleged to have been made in her favour by J'. The 
third suit was brought by the appellant Run gam a, the junior 
widow of J,, for herself and on behalf of Lutchmaputty as his 
guardian and adoptive mother, against Atchama, Ramanadha, and 
one Doss, claiming for Lutchmaputty, as the adopted son and tes¬ 
tamentary heir of J., the whole of the estates of Y. and J. 

The first of the suits now in controversy began in 1820, being 
a suit brought by R. against J. to establish his right to that portion 
of the property which had been allotted to him in his character of 
adopted son by Y. This suit was pending when J. died. 

In 1824 a decision was pronounced against R., from which he 
appealed, and before the appeal was heard he died. He left no 
natural son, but two widows and a boy who had been brought up 
in his house, and who was said to be his adopted sou. The ques¬ 
tion then arose who was entitled to succeed to the estate of Jaga¬ 
nadha. The question of what the estate of ,J. consisted, i,e.\ 
whether he was entitled to the whole or only half of the estate of 
Vencatadry still remained unsettled; and with respect to the right 
of succession to J. it was not disputed that if he lef t a son, whether 
natural born or legally adopted, such son would be entitled to suc- 
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ceed ; that if lie left no son Tut an undivided trot her, such brother 
would bo entitled to succeed ; that if he left no sou, nor undivided 
brother, the "widow or one of the widows would be entitled to 
succeed. 

On the death of J„ Rain an ad ha set up a title to the whole 
estate of V., alleging (not very consistently with h s former claim) 
that he and Jaganadha were undivided brothers, and that Jaga~ 
nadha had left no issue natural or adopted. 

Rungama at first acquiesced in the claim of Eamanadha, it 
being alleged by her that she was deceived by Ramanadha, who 
got authority to act for her, while it is alleged by others of the 
parties that she colluded with him. 

Lutchmaputty was six years old, and no claim was preferred 
on his behalf 

Atchama instituted a suit, claiming the whole estate of Jaga¬ 
nadha,, as his heiress; afterwards Bamanadha and Rungama 
quarrelled, and the claim of Lutchmaputty' was advanced. The 
tSudder Court decided that Jaganadha and Ramanadha were 
undivided brothers, and that Lutchmaputty was not the adopted 
son Of Jaganadha, and that Ramanadha' was entitled to the wholo 
inheritance of V,, and against this decree the present appeals were 
brought. The litigants stood thus:—1st, Lutchmaputty, who 
claimed the whole inheritance ■which'' came from V., on the ground 
that Jaganadha was the only adopted son of Y,, and that he, Lutch- 
maputty, was the adopted son of Jaganadha. 2d, Atchama, wlio 
insisted that Lutchmaputty was not well adopted, and that she, 
as eldest widow, was entitled to succeed to the inheritance of 
Jaganadha. 3d, Rungama, who maintained the case of Lutchma- 
putty, but insisted that if he was not the adopted son, she 
was entitled to share with Atchama in the succession of Ja¬ 
ganadha. Lastly, Ramanadha, who maintained the decree as it 
stood. 

As far as concerns Ramanadha, his whole title depended upon 
the validity of his adoption. If lie was not well adopted, he was 
not a co-heir with Jaganadha, nor heir to Jaganadha, The 
first question therefore is as to the validity of the second adoption, 
the first adopted son still existing, and remaining in possession of 
his character of a son. This appears to have been long a point 
Of great doubt in H indoo law. The judicial committee in deliver¬ 
ing judgment referred to three classes of authorities:—1st, The 
opinions of Pundits ; 2d, The authorities as found in the Hindoo 
Treatises; and 3d, The European authorities. 

With regard to the opinion of the Pundits, the preponderance 
is :iu favour of the second adoption* But these opinions are not 
conclusive. With regard to the Hindoo authorities, the court re¬ 
ferred to the Digest of Hindoo Law on Contracts ay id Succ ^wns> 
with a commentary by Jagaimatlvx, translated by CoLeb. pp. 386, 
3: >, 397; Dattaka Mirnan } sec, i. § 3, 6, 21 ; Dattaka Ghandrika , 
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sec. x, § 3, citing A in and Menu,' translation by $ir W. Jorie*, 
p. 313,; Vivadqrnava 8du, translated by Hallmd ,. chap. 21, sec, 
ix. 1 ' ■■■ 'V-’- 

With regard to European authorities, the court cited 1 Sira. 
If . L. p. 78. ' 8hamchnnuhr v. Narayni Dibeh , 1 If eng, 8 in A Dew. 
Ad. Hep. 209, (1 807.) Gooreeper sharia Rai v. Mtimimonauf Jyrnala. 
2 Deng. Sicd, Dew. Ad. Rep. 136, (1814.) The first of these■ch«' l >- 
decided only that a second adoption is valid when the, first adopted 
son has died without issue. In the second case the doubt^eem 
to have been rather as to the effect of the second adoption by the 
husband himself in revoking the authority given to the wife than 
in the validity of the second adoption while a first adopted son is 
living. These cases have never been considered as settling the 
law upon the subject. In a note to the case of dSTarmme DlHh. 
v. Hirhishor Rai , 1 Bcng. Sud. Dew. Rep. 42, supplied by Mr 
Coieb., he states the point as one of doubt, and. one on which 
Jagannatha and Dattaka Ohandrika were at issue. 

Every European, without any exception, as far as we have any 
infomiation, who has since examined the subject, has come to a 
conclusion adverse to the second adoption. In 2 Sira. 11 I. p. 
85, the law is thus stated by Mr Sutherland A Hindoo cannot 
have legally adopted children, a son, legitimate or adopted exist¬ 
ing; any subsequent .adoption would be invalid ; at least the son 
so adopted would not inherit, Sutherland* Synopsis of Hindoo Law 
of Adoption, p. 212 ; Steel's Synopsis of the Law of Hindoo Castes, 
p, 48 ; Sir W, Macn. Principles and Precedents of Hindoo Law , 
vol. i. p. 80, without the slightest doubt or hesitation says : — 
u It is clear that a man having adopted a hoy, and that boy being 
alive he cannot adopt another. The judicial committee held that; 
the adoption of Hamanadba was invalid. This case has been 
acted on in Sudmmnd Mohapattur v. .BonomalUe, 1 Bmg. H. C. R. 
317. Although no second adoption can be made during the life 
of the son first adopted; and although no adoption can be can¬ 
celled or annulled for any purpose whatsoever which would not 
justify a disinheritance; yet in case of death, disinheritance, or 
the like, another may be adopted, because in such ‘case the very 
objects of adoption would be frustrated. 

Undivided brothers. —Adoption is made quite regardless 
of the rights which may bo injuriously affected by it as by one 
of two undivided brothers. 

Section III. 

Who cannot Adopt, 

l nmarried men — Widower—Wife or widow—When to be adopted 

— Verbal authority-— 'Widow under author ity granted by minor 
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qualifying circumstances — Mimr^Lunaiic — Ouicdble — Convert 

to Chrulianity—Profligacy and disease. 

U y married um.-^Sir Thomas Strange, 1 If. L. 77, slays,-the 
necessity of the thing applies whether a man be single, married, 
or a widower, .since to ail equally his future state, according to his 
conception of it, is of the last importance. If with the Hindoos the 
competency of a single man to adopt do npb appear to vest upon 
much authority, 8i%. 252, it is probably owing to the universality 
of early m amages between both sexes, which makes celibacy excep¬ 
tional, Sutherland's Synopsis, note 4, p. 222; Stokes, If. L. B., p. (Mi. 
1 Sira. If. L. 78. Mr Justice Stra. Manned f p. 18, takes a different 
view. He says, an unmarried man cannot make an adoption ; but 
for this he cites only a Pundit's opinion. Again he says, unuuvrried 
males, of whatever age, and females, whether married or unmarried, 
are not in danger of "Put. No adoption on their account is hence 
necessary, neither would such adoption be valid ; but for this no 
authority is cited. It has been held by the High Court of 
Madras, in ISfugtx$pa Udapa v, Sulba Sastry, 2 Mad. Jf\ C. 11. 367, 
that an adoption by a widower is valid according to Hindoo law. 
The authorities referred to are Strange's Manual 9 § 61, relying on the 
authority of the Dattahi Mim-ansa of Somanaih , which the court 
appears to Consider of no authority, but why, does not clearly 
appear. Sir Thomas Strange, vol. i. pi 65 of the edition of 1825 
(p. 77 of the third edition,) quoting a passage of JagaanaUia 
supra, expresses his own opinion : “ If with Hindoos the com¬ 
petency of a single man to adopt does not appear to rest upon 
much authority.*’ In thi^ the learned author is mistaken, inas¬ 
much, as will presently be shown, Jagonnalha says there is no 
authority on the point. Sir W. If. Macn. vol. i. Brins. II. L. p. 
66, refers to Mr Sutherland’s opinion, and an answer given by 
the Pundits, at voL ii. p. .175, but. refrains from expressing his 
own opinion. The Pundits say that an unmarried man may 
adopt, and refer to the Dattahi Chandrilea, which does not 
support them, as well as to the Dattuka Darpana , which, like the 
Dattako Mimansa of Mr J. Strange, we have no means of verifying. 

Mr Sutherland , Synop. iv., has likewise been referred to. Cer¬ 
tainly he inclined to the opinion that an unmarried man may 
adopt, and appears to have been chiefly influenced by what Jagan- 
uatha is supposed to have said in contradiction of what Meclha- 
tithi has expressed on the subject. Mr Sutherland labours under 
the impression that Jagannatha rigorously rejects as erroneous 
the doctrine which would restrict adoption to a man iri the order 
of Grihi , or married man. In this respect Mr Sutherland has 
erred as well as Sir Thos. Strange. The passage referred to will 
be found in 3 Dig. 252, and is as follows :—“ It should be here 
remarked that no law is found expressing that a son shall not be 
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adopted by one -who has not contracted a marriage. 1 ' This pas¬ 
sage does not justify the inference that the absence of prohibition 
sanctions such adoption. Upon this passage alone, the only 
authority that wo have been able to discover, the decision of the 
High Court can be supported. 

If wo refer to the text books on adoption, we find that Atri, 
declaring the necessity for adoption, says—“ By a man destitute 
of a son only must a substitute for the same always be adopted,” 
Dattaka M'mansa, sec. i. § 3. By this we. think, jit evident that 
the person who is destitute must be in a position to have pro¬ 
created for himself a legitimate son, and consequently must have 
been married at the time. 

Cdunah.ty citing .Dattaka Chandnka, sec. i. § 4, says, one de¬ 
stitute of a son, or one whose son may have died, having fasted 
for male issue, may adopt. This clearly implies the existence of a 
wife. According to the translation, sec. 5, ib by Mr Sutherland , 
of Menu, chap. ix. § 106, which differs slightly from the transla¬ 
tion by Sir W. Jones, it is declared : u By the eldest at the mo¬ 
ment of birth a man becomes a father of male issue/’ U is the 
want of this male issue which, according to Caunah p a man must 
last for before he adopts. It would appear from Dattaka Chau- 
drika , sec. i. § 24-27, that the wife likewise obtains spiritual benefit 
or exemption from exclusion from heaven by the affiliation ot a 
son ; and it appears also from the case of Rungama v. Aie.ra.w-a and 
Atchdma v. Ramamdha , 4 Moore's In. Ap. 1, that she may join in 
the adoption, 1 Sira. II. L. 78, 79. We, therefore, do not consider 
that the decision of the High Court is sufficiently conclusive to 
determine the question ; for if we look to the policy of the law, 
we may conclude that the necessity for a son was declared to encour¬ 
age marriage, and it would open the door to fraud; on. the rights ot 
kindied were the circumstances under which adoption may be 
made multiplied, on the ground that these circumstances are not 
expressly prohibited. Mr Morlet/ } 1 Dig. , p. 1C § 35, cites a cose 
where it was held that the right of bachelors to adopt rested on 
local customs, see ib. n. 2. 

Wife ok widow.— A wife or widow may adopt on behalf of 
her husband, but on the authority of the husband only, given 
during his life and for his benefit; the child being adopted to him, 
and not to herself. The adoption having taken place, the adopted 
becomes son to both, and is capable of performing funeral rites to 
both, 1 Sira. II. L. 79. But in Anandayi alias Kuryara. Natehiar 
v. Rani Parvatavardani Natchiar, 2 Mad. II. C. II 206, (the 
Jdamnad case,) it was held that a widow can adopt a son without 
the consent of her husband, according to Hindoo law ; and that 
where a widow adopted a son, .with assent of the majority of the 
surviving kindred of her husband, the adoption was valid. But if 
the requirements of the consent of the sapmdas is anything more 
than a moral precept, the assent of any one of them will suffice. 
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#This decision is at present in appeal before the Privy Council, it 
would be premature to discuss its propriety or otherwise question 
• its' authority-; but/considering the reasons why the consent of 
eaplndas' is required to an act which would cut them off from the 
succession, it appears to us that since the law requires such 
.consent/ it is the consent of those who are likely to be pre¬ 
judiced by the widow’s adoption that is essential. The majority 
may consent in any given instance, but that majority may bo 
composed of persona who have a very remote interest; and it 
their consent alone were considered sufficient, the interest of 
s&pindas preceding them in degree might be prejudiced. Assent 
to adoption on the part of sapindas amounts to a renunciation ot 
the succession, and should not, in our opinion, be lightly assumed, 
According to the Vyavahara Koustabha and Mafrukha, chap. 4. 
see, v, § 18, -authorities of the highest repute amongst the 
Mahratta :\ which, iu this respect, follow the doctrine ol the 
Dattaka GKandrika, the sanction of the husband is not requisite 
if the widow has obtained the permission of the caste and the 
sanction of the ruling powers. But under such circumstances 
she must adopt the next of kin to the deceased husband, Ids 
brother’s son, if such exists, —Sree JJrijbhoakunjee v, Sree Qokoo- 
lootsctojee Muharaj. 1 £orr. 181 ; JIuebut Jiao Mankur, Govinda 
Jiao B. Mankur, ii. ih. pp. 76 ; 1 Mori. Dig. p. 13, § 586-7 3 
see also Sira. H. L. Apr. pp. 66 , 68 , 71 ; Sir IF. II. Macn. 68 , 
note. 

In Madras the Pundits have expressed an opinion that the widow 
may adopt with the consent of the husband’s relatives—see Dance 
Seva gamy Nachiar v. Slreevnttthoa lluramah Gurbah , 1 Mad. Sel. 
Dee. 101, 104; and see M. S. D., 1840, pp. 113, 117, and S. A. 
No. 156 of 1857 ; M. S. D. 1838, p. 5 ; Stra. Man. § 72 ; Gibelin 
Eludes stir la droit civil des llindous, 79, 94 ; 1 Stra. M. L. 79 ; 
Gold). Mitacsh. ch, 1, sec. xl cl. 9. 

Iu Bengal the husband's assent seems indispensable, Macn. 
Prim > II. L. 68 ; Macro. Cons. 195 ; 3 Caleb. Dig. 242 ; so likewise 
Benares, 2 S. D. A. 169, Raja Haim a n Chtdl Sing v. Roomer Guns- 
beam Sing, 2 Knapp, P. C. 203, 221. 

In Behav permission of the husband is necessary, and leave from 
the husband's kindred is not sufficient, Jai Ram Dhami v, Mu son 
Dhami, 5 S. D. A. 3; 1 Mori. Dig. p. 13, § 8 . 

If the husband specify any one child, she can only adopt that 
one. See Select Decrees of Madras Sudr. Court ; see 1 Mori. Dig , 
16, §33. 

It is doubtful whether she may adopt a second in the event of 
the death of the first, 1 Stra. M. U. L. § 74 ; I Mori. Dig. ib. 

If a particular child be named by the lmsbi d, and he dies 
before, or after the appointment, there would be reason for con 
tending that her authority has been exhausted, and that she had 
not the power to adopt another; but if she can adopt without 
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his consent, there seems no reason, why she should riot on the death 
of the first adopted son make a second adoption. 

If a general authority be given she may adopt whom she pleases 
and whenever she pleases, although the hoy be not in existence at 
her husband's death, l Mofh Dig, p. 15, § 25. 

When to bf adopter—I u the Rcmnad Zamindary case, 4 
Moore 3 * In, Ap, 1, the adoption did not take place for a period of 
twenty years after the husband’s death ; but decorum and pro¬ 
priety require it to be done immediately after Ids death. See 
I Mori, Dig. 15, § 23. If no authority be giyen, Sir Thom*.is' 
Strait y<\ II, L. 79, says, that hy the law of the Benares uud Maha¬ 
rashtra Schools, the assent of the kinsmen after any lapse of time is 
sufficient and necessary. 

Verbal authority. —The authority may be given in words in 
any form whatever, Soondnr Koorarra Dihbeea v. GuaadJmr Berehad 
Tauurree, el e contra . See 1 Mori, Dig, 15, $ 26, 27 ; 2 Sira. IT. 
L. 95. 1 ‘ 

WrOOW UNDER AUTHORITY GRANTED BY MINOR WARD, WITHOUT 
at: nroEi'iY OF COURT OF wards. —A Hindoo minor, and ward of 
court, authorised his widow, without obtaining the consent of the 
Court of Wards, to adopt a son, held that the adoption was inva¬ 
lid, Mimuinautk Ammdmoyee Chotbdhoorayan v, Sheeb .Chinder 
Hoy, 9 Moore's, In Ap, 295. Kirtee Chundro GhowdJmree on his 
death left two sons, Juggufc Ohumlro Chowdhuree and Bhoban 
Chowdhurce, both minors, his joint-heirs, in equal undivided 
moieties, according to Hindoo law, and the appellant, his widow, 
him surviving. The elder son died soon after his father, a minor, 
intestate, and unmarried. The other brother died in 1844, : intes¬ 
tate, without issue, but leaving a widow, an infant of tender years, 
and his heir according to Hindoo law. 

In 1846 the widow put forward Geriah Clnmdro as a son adopted 
by her under an uuoomofctee Putter, (a deed authorising her to adopt 
a son.) At the time this deed was executed by her husband he 
was i\ minor and ward of court, but there was no authority granted 
by the Court, of Wards as required by Beng, Reg, x. of 1793, sec. 
33, to enable him to adopt a son. The Sad. Dew. Ad. held that the 
law declares that no adoption by disqualifying landowners is to be 
deemed valid without the consent of the Court of Wards, on ap¬ 
plication made to them through the collector, sec. 33, Beng. Reg, x, 
of 1793. It follows necessarily that no power to adopt can be 
granted by such a person without the consent of the Court oi 
Wards. Tho person who granted the power to adopt, on which 
the suit is founded, was at the time a ward of the court, and the 
consent of the Court of Wards was neither asked for nor obtained. 
It is therefore invalid, ib, 

Dancing Girds. —Dancing girls are permitted to adopt females 
only, Sira. M. II, L. § 98, 99 : 1 Stm. II,. L, SO, n. ; see post 47. 

Disqualifying Circumstances. —A doubt might be entertained 
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as to the validity of adoption by a blind, impotent, or other per¬ 
son disqualified from inheriting. The more correct opinion, how¬ 
ever, appears to be that such adoption would bo good, though it 
seems reasonable that one excluded from the inheritance should 
Confer no right of inheritance on the adopted, of which the adopter 
is debarred by law, Sutherland's Synop ., Head iv. 

Mima,—For the most part a minor being married may adopt. 
See afite p. 31; 9 Moore’s In, Ap. 205, where the adoption by a 
minor was held invalid for want of permission of the Court of 
Wards. 

A lunatic. —A lunatic cannot adopt, because an act of assent 
is necessary, there being a formal contract between the two lathers. 

An out- caste.— An out-caste cannot adopt—1. Because ho is in 
so helpless a state us to the future that no adoption would benefit 
him; 2. Because he cannot inherit; 3. Because the principles of 
Hindoo law affect those only who are Hindoos, But now under 
the Emancipation Act, xxi. of 1850, these rules do not apply. That 
Act declares, that so much of the law and usages now in force 
within the temiori.es, subject to the E. L Co., as inflicts on any 
person forfeiture of rights or property, or may be held in any way 
to impair* or affect any right of inheritance by reason of his or her 
renouncing, or having been excluded from the cotiimuniod* of any 
religion, or being deprived of caste, shall cease to be enforced as 
law in the courts of the E. T. Co., and in the courts established by 
royal charter within the said territories, see ante p. 42. 


Section IV. 


Who may Give. 


The Father — Mother — Brother — Unde. 


The father. —Any one who has absolute authority over the 
child, *:</., the father, may give him in adoption, “He whom 
his hither or mother with her husband's assent gives to another as 
his son, provided that the donee have no issue, if the hoy be of 
the same class and affectionately disposed, is considered as a son 
given, the gift being confirmed by pouring water,” Menu, chap. 9, 
sec. iv. § 12; Mitacsh. ch. 1, sec. xi. § 9 ; Mayntikha, chap. 4, sea 
$> § 1 * 

The mother. —The consent of the mother is not necessary nor 
can she give her child in adoption without the consent of her 
husband, (Datt Mimm. see. i. § 15, sec. iv. § 18; Datt. Gland. 
sec. i. § 31.) unless he be dead or otherwise incapable of giving 
his sanction; but in cases of urgent distress and necessity, the 
assent of the husband may he presumed; or, when he is emitter 
w/rtuus, as by permanent emigration, entering a monastery, «fcc;. 
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<fec., the mother may make Hie gift, 1 Stra. H. 82 ; Sira. Man. § 78; 
Sutherland, 225, Head ix.; Stokes, //. X. J9. 673 ; Ohcmd. 
see, i, § 31. >SV ‘IF. //. i/am., Prim, of H. L. 66, ..says, the only 
exception to the above rule of Menu that has been propounded 
by the commentators T contained in the Dattaka Mimansa, see.. 4, 
§ 12, ■which refers to the gift of her son by a widow during a 
season of calamity. 

According to Madam the disjunctive, “or,” in Menu's text, 
means that if oho mother be not present the father alone may give 
him away, and if the father be dead, the mother; but if both be 
alive, then both. 

The liROTHim— Though Mr Morley, 1 Dig, p, TO, § 63, mentions 
a case where an elder brother was allowed to give a younger one 
in adoption after the death of the father, Mr Strange , J. Man. 
of 18(32, § 97, denies this to b law, and with some reason, for the 
rights of both are co-ordinate ; and further, it is necessary that the 
rights of the child should be protected against the attacks of a 
designing brother. See Orphan , post, p. 46. 

When both parents are dead, the elder brother cannot give his 
brother in adoption. See Orphan , post, p. 46. 

The uncle. —For the same reason an uncle cannot give a 
nephew away, Stra . Man , § 80. 

Section V. 

Who may be Adopted. 

Must, be the son of a woman whom the adopter might have married — 
Reflection of a son—Brother's so?i — Sister's son — Daughter's son — 
Exceptions to the rule—Only son—The result of authorities — 
Divyamvshyayana — Orphan—Illegitimate son — Whether an adop¬ 
ted son may be given in adoption—Same caste—Same gotra or 
family—Natural brother — A (girl—Age bars adoption — Tonsure , 
removal of — Oopavayana—Whether illegal adoption Curable— 
71 farriage—Soodras . 

He must be the son of a woman whom the adopter might 
have married."- The ruling canon here is, that no boy can be 
adopted with whose mother the adopter could not have married. 
The reason assigned being that the son must, by physical possibi¬ 
lity, be as like the natural child as may be managed, Daft Miman. 
sec. v. § 16; D. Chand sec. ii. § 8 ; 1 Stra. IL L. 83; SnOicr- 
land's Synop. 2nd head. A male child alone can be adopted, not 
a female, Mayukha, chap. iv. sec. v. §. 6, except by dancing girls, 
post, p. 47. 

Beflection of a son. —He must he “the reflection of a son,” 
and that is interpreted to mean the son of a woman upon whom, 
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if lie wore begotten by the adoptive father,- lie would not be the 
production of an incestuous intercourse. It is explained in JkitL 
Miman. sec, v. § 16, to be ^the capacity to have sprung from 
the adopter himself through an. appointment to raise issue on 
another’s wife, as in the case of a son of a brother, a near or distant 
kinsman, and so forth:’ 

Accordingly, the brother, paternal and maternal uncles, the 
daughter’s sou, and that of the sister, are excluded, for they bear 
not the resemblance to a son, ib. §17 ; Stra. Moji. § 8o ; 1 Stru. 
IL I. 83, for the adopter could not be the father of any of thorn 
without committing incest; 

Brother’s son.— It is true that a brother’s son inherits, and 
performs obsequies to his uncle dying without preferable heirs; 
but then it is as his nephew, not as his son, Bait. Miman. sec. in 
§ 67. and the spiritual efficacy in the one case and in the other m 
considered to be different. To render him a substitute for a son, 
he must have been filiated, 1 Sira. II. L . 86. 

The spiritual efficacy does not appear to differ ; for if we look 
at the texts upon the subject, we shall find that “if one among 
brothers of the whole blo&d be possessed of male issue, Menu pro¬ 
nounces that they all are fathers of the same by moans of that 
son,” DatL Miman . sec. ib § 65. Again the author, citing from 
the Kalika-Pumnci) represents the sage Markandei/a to have said, 
a Those who are fathers of male issue by means of their sons and 
those of brothers attain heaven,” ib. sec. ii. § 45. Hence it would 
appear that a childless brother is delivered from Put on the birth 
of a brother’s son. Nevertheless, he may adopt, but if he does 
not, the funeral oblations offered to his manes by his nephew would, 
according to the texts just cited, appear to ua to. be as efficacious 
as if they had been effected by an adopted son. . 

It has been supposed that a brother’s son is the proper per¬ 
son to prefer for adoption. But the selection of a stranger 
would not invalidate the rite, Bditctka (shcmdriJi ci t sec. I, ^ ~2. 
But feee Battaka Mimcinm, contra. It would appear, however, 
that according to the law of Bengal and elsewhere, where the 
doctrine of the Dattaka, Ghandrika is chiefly followed, that where 
the doctrine/ac£«w» vakt exists, a brother’s son may be superseded 
for a stranger, and even in Benares, and places where the Mimansa 
chiefly obtains, and where the prohibitory rule has in most instances 
the effect of law', so as to invalidate an act done in contravention 
thereto; the adoption of a brother’s son or other near relation is 
not essential, and the validity of an adoption actually made does 
not rest on the rigid observance of that rule of selection, the choice 
of him to ho adopted being a matter of discretion, Goleb. cited in 
1 Sira. IT. L. 85; Sir W. IL Macn. Prim. II. L. 68. 

Wanda Pandita declares that a woman may not affiliate a 
brother’s son. If his opinion be correct, it might be consistently 
argued, that when a woman is proceeding to adopt with the sane- 
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tion of her Irosb&nd or kindred, she must nob select generally one 
with whose father she could not hare legally married, Daft, Miman. 
sec. ii. § 33, 34 ; Suthl Synop. II. I. Head 2. 

If the woman does not act simply as the agent of the husband 
—as a passive instrument in making the adoption —this rule of 
Nando, Pandita appears unmeaning, for she does not adopt in that 
case for herself, but for her husband. If, cm tlio contrary, she is 
more than a passive instrument; if by the circumstance of adoption, 
as would appear from texts already cited, she herself derives spirit¬ 
ual benefit, or, to use the expression of Hindoo jurists,'“ exemption 
from exclusion from heaven/ 1 her interest in adoption would, 
appear to be greater than it is generally supposed to bo. 

Wo may refer to the ancient practice of appointing a brother 
or oth’M near kinsman to raise up issue (Kxhetrhja) to a childless 
husband, Menu. oh. ix, § 59, although this practice was confined 
to Soodras by Menu, ib. § 04, who admits that it was fit only for 
cattle, and is reprehended by learned Brahmins, “yet it is declared 
to be the practice even of men while Vena had sovereign power," 
ib . 06, 2 Dig, Is not the permission of the husband to adopt based 
on this obsolete practice? May not the father of the boy be con¬ 
sidered in the light of one appointed to raise up seed ? In this view, 
the reason of the prohibition noticed by Nan da Pandita might be 
accounted for. 

Gan a married man, with reference to the prohibition of Nainda 
Pandita, adopt a boy with whose father the wife of such married 
man could not have intermarried ? 

Sister’s son,—“ The daughter's son and the sister’s son are de¬ 
clared to be the sons of Soodras, and may be affiliated by Soodras, 
Dak Miman. sec. ii. § 74, 93, 95, 102 n., sec. v., § 18; 1 Stm. II, 
L. 83, 84; Datt Chand ’ sec. 1, § 17. In* Madras a daughter’s 
or sister’s son may be adopted, 2 S/ra. II. L, 100; Sir a. Man. 
§ 88. Buch adoptions are allowed to all classes, at all events 
when no others are procurable, 2 Stra. 1L L. 100; S/ra. Man. § 
87. .For the three superior tribes the sisters soil is nowhere 
mentioned as a son, Datt. Miman. sec. 2 § * 4. Here even the 
term “ sister’s son” is illustrative, including all not resembling a 
son, for prohibited connexion is common to them all. Now, pro- 
liibited connexion is the unfitness of the son proposed to be 
adopted, to have been begotten by the individual himself, through 
appointment to raise issue on the wife of another, Datt. Miman . 
sec v. § 18. 

The mutual relation between a couple being analogous to one, 
being the father, or mother of another connexion, is forbidden ; as, 
for instance, the daughter of the wife's sister and the sister of the 
paternal uncle’s wife. The meaning of the text is this: where the 
relation of the couple, that is, of the bride and bridegroom, bears 
analogy to that of father or mother, if the bridegroom be as it 
were the father of tho bride or the bride stand in the light of 
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mother to the bridegroom, stioh a marriage is a prohibited con¬ 
nexion, 'ib, § 19, The conclusion is, that one, with whose mother tho 
adopter could not have legally married, must not be adopted. On 
examination of the texts, (§ 74, sec. ii., § 11), see. v.,) and other pas¬ 
sages, it will be seen that tho author entertained such contempt v 
the Soodra that he looked upon him as a slave, unworthy of any 
civil rights, but still laid down the broad principle that adoption 
can only be made of one with whose mother the adopter might have 
legally intermarried. He does not except the Soodra, nor does he 
show that a Soodra is at liberty to many his sis tow The de¬ 
cision of the High Court, presently quoted, draws no such dis¬ 
tinction, notwithstanding tho authority of the JJattalca, Miinansa , 
ineoj'sistent as that work is in this respect with the governing 
principle. We consider that it remains to be decided whether a 
Soodra can make a legal adoption of his sister's or daughters son. 
See posly p, 40. 

In the Andhra country, as in Bengal, a .Brahmin cannot adopt 
his sister’s son, Mirdsammai v. Balarama Charity 1 Mad. Hi C. 
II. 420. 

A suit was brought by the appellant, a Hindoo widow, to 
recover certain immovable property belonging to her deceased 
husband. The defendant, Yenkatuirmial, as mother and guardian 
of the respondent, a minor, contended lie was entitled to the pro¬ 
perty, as the adopted son of the deceased. The plaintiff replied 
that the adoption was invalid, as the minor was the son of a sister 
of the deceased. The subordinate judge dismissed the suit, and 
tho civil judge affirmed his decision. Tho opinions of tho pundits 
of the Sudr. Court were taken, and they differed, ono maintain¬ 
ing that amongst Brahmins a sister’s son could not be adopted, 
the other that in the Bnivida country the adoption of a sister r 
son. is both sanctioned by law and recognised by custom. The 
civil judge affirmed tho decision of the subordinate judge, holding 
that tho sister’s son was duly adopted, and as the boy had always 
lived with his adoptive father, it was a very natural and proper 
act. This decision was appealed from, and the appellant relied 
upon Sutherland's Synopsis, p. 223, the person to be adopted by 
a Brahmin must be one whose mother the adopted, could legally 
marry, whilst the respondent relied upon Strange's Man. p. 22, 
§ 86, Soodras may adopt daughter’s or sister’s sons, and § 87-8D. 
Holloway, in delivering the judgment of the court below, said 
the lower courts have followed an opinion of the late Mr Ellis, 
2 Stra. H. L< 101. In practice the adoption of a sister’s son by 
persons of all castes is not uncommon. The authority above 
quoted, resting as it does on a single text, and that not pointedly 
prohibitory, cannot be considered sufficient to vitiate such adop¬ 
tions. On this opinion, and that of the senior pundit, that in the 
Dravida country the prohibition was not binding, the judgment of 
tho lower court has gone. 
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It is admitted on both sides that there is no judicial authority 
upon the subject, so that the case is one of first impression, and 
must be decided upon the principles of Hindoo Jaw, unless it be 
shown that in the country of the parties that law has been modi¬ 
fied by customs which have received judicial recognition. A 
very short experience will suffice to satisfy any judge that a pun¬ 
dit will always overcome a passage of Hindoo law too stubborn for 
other manipulation by the often baseless allegation of custom ; and, 
in our judgment, no custom, however long continued, which has 
never been judicially recognised, can be permitted to prevail 
against distinct authority. "Now the passage quoted at page 101 
distinctly forbids the adoption of a sister’s son by one of the three 
higher classes, and the weight of the prohibition is increased 
by the addition of the doctrine that the sister’s son may be 
adopted by a Soodra. Mr Motherland, the greatest English autho¬ 
rity on the subject, (p. 223,) lays it down as a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple that the person to be adopted must be one with the toother 
of whom the adopter could legally have intermarried. 

Narnia Pandita lays it down in distinct terms? that the daughter’s 
son is not such a reflection of a son as can legally be taken in 
adoption ; and the commentator, Dattaka CKandrika, (sec. ii. § 8,) 
defines the reflection of a son as “ the capacity to be begotten 
by the adopter through appointment, and so forth.” It is "mani¬ 
fest that the sister’s son is not such an one,—Sec. v, § 18 of the 
Daft, Mimansa. “ For the three superior tribes, a sister’s son is 
nowhere [mentioned] as a som” And again, prohibited connexion 
is the unfitness [of the son proposed to be adopted] to have been 
adopted by the individual himself through appointment [ to raise 
issue on the wife of another.] There exist, therefore, the very 
highest opinions in favour of the illegality of such an adoption; 
and to these is to be opposed the extrajudicial opinion of a geo tie * 

* man, doubtless of great eminence, but still an opinion. 

Mr Justice Strange , in the 2d ed. of his Manual , lays it down, 

“ that usage has sanctioned the departure from the rule to the 
extent that there (the Madras Presidency) a daughter’s or sister’s 
son may be adopted. In the former edition, at p. 17, sec. 92, it 
was said, on the authority of extrajudicial proceedings of the 
Sudrf Court, to prevail as a usage in South ‘India—that is, the 
Dravida country ; and in sec. 94, quoting the opinion of a pundit 
of the Provincial Court of the Northern Division, it was stated 
that the usage did not prevail. This passage has been altogether 
omitted in the later edition, perhaps on the authority of the 
opinion given by the senior pundit in this very case. 

The civil judge has shown by an old map that the country in 
which ho was administering this supposed custom was not the 
Dravida country ; and there seems no doubt whatever that this is 
the case, and that the opinion of a pundit of the northern divi¬ 
sion, as to the non-existence of the custom fchero, was certainly of 




Tm>o]i greater weight than a vague statement such as tlat con- 
tamed in the opinion of the Sttdr. pitndib. Dravida Is the Tamil 
country, and Audhra is the name for Telingana. It .is true that 
the family of languages spoken in the Presidency is called the 
I) r& vidian family, but this does not affect the meaning of geogra¬ 
phical terms. ... 

This is a case then in which it is sought to set up a supposed 
custom, which has never received the sanction of judicial au¬ 
thority," against the express language of the greatest* authorities 
We are strongly at‘ opinion that such customs cannot, even if 
proved to exist, operate lit a court of justice bound to administer 
the law ; more particularly is it the duty of the court to uphold 
a positive prohibition, when that prohibition is itself a logical 
deduction from the very nature of the subject to which it applies. 
The whole theory of adoption is the complete change of paternity. 
?or the purposes of this case the son is to be considered as one 
actually-begotten by the adoptive father. He is so irt all respects, 
save an incapacity contract marriage in the family from winch 
he was taken.t 

It is not uninteresnng lo observe that the same theory of rela¬ 
tionship in the adoptive family adopted in th<© Itoman law. 
—Item amitam licet adopiimm ducere vxorem )w% lidet, hut. Lib . L 
tit , x. 5.f. 

We are unable, therefore, to agree that the text is not pointedly 
prohibitory 3 and even if there had been no such, text, we are of 
opinion that, us being a logical consequence of the very nature of 
an adoption, the court would be bound to decide that such an 
adoption is invalid. 

The learned judge comments upon the doctrine of the civil 
judge, that if not governed by the school which prevails here, 
(Madras,) he must be governed by the Bengal school, which would 
validate any act done 3 and adds, it is clear, however, that by the 
Bengal school of law this transaction would, as an adoption, he 
absolutely void. 

in treating this adoption as an alienation, we further think the 
civil judge wholly unfounded, (sic.) It is true that a philosophi¬ 
cal jurist of our own time has told us that an adoption is in Hindoo 
society a substitute lor the will, which is of purely Roman invention, 
Maine!* Ancient Law, 193 ; but to alter the disposition of property 
made by the law there must be an adoption. This is not one ; the 
result therefore is the same as it would be if a man capable of dis¬ 
posing of property by will had executed a document, which from 
some defect was not a will. It could by no possibility be argued 

* Custom has no such need, 

f And to adopt hisown natural brother, A . 27, 1858;;!/. S. D. 1858, p. 117. 

J The natural son was always coynatus to his own blood relations, although 
by emancipation or adoption ho might cease to be agnatus to them, Randar'g 
Inst . 149, 3d Ed. 


that the intent to alienate being clear, the attempting 'testator had 
actually alienated. 

In Bengal a Hindoo (a Brahmin) cannot adopt hi* sister’s son, as it 
imports incest, Doc d Kora Shunko Takoor v. Beftee Munvce, 1 Mor. 
Dig, 18, § 59 ; see Daft. Miman. sec. ii, § 91-93 ; .Bait Chan . 
sec. i. §17; 2 Stra, H. L. 100; Mam. Cons. IL L. 149, 163. Nov 
in the north-west provinces.—Bee Lvchmeenaulh Kao .Naik Kale - 

^4 v. J/fc Jfcwia 7 iY IF. P. 441, 443 ; see ICmuhmdcr 
Chatterjea v. Sumboochunder Chatterjea , 6W*. IB I. 107 ; 

J/br. Dig. 18, sec. 58. Bo a Brahmin widow cannot adopt her 
uncle’s son, as she could not be hi a mother, • Dogumbaree Ihibee v. 
Taramemey Dabee, M'wn. (Jons. H. L. 170 ; 1 Mori. Dig. 19, § 60. 
In Madras it has been held there ban be no adoption where 
there is such blood relationship between the adopter and adopted 
sons mother as would have prohibited marriage with her in hex 
maiden state, S. S. A. A. No. 14, and 14, 1857, pp, 94, 96. ^ 

By the la\w and usage of Mithila such an adoption. ev«;lh by 
persons of high caste, according to the Kritnma of adoption 
ia valid, 1 Mori . Dig. 19, § 61. Mr M'orlgr in a note to this 
case, says :—I The Miman. rot&gj he considered to refer only 

to the Datfc. adoption, and not to the Krifcrima .form. The same 
point as in the.above case was ruled by the Suclr. Court of Alla¬ 
habad, ,16th J uly 1833, in Ml. Bala v. Mi. Boiola, in which the 
parties were Mithila Brahmins, It is presumable, from a part of 
the decree, (which generally upheld the validity of the Ivritrima 
adoption of a sister’s son,) that the parties were governed by the 
Mithila law, but this is not clear/’ 

Adoption by a childless Hindoo Yyaya, or a man of the third 
class of Hindoos, of liis sister’s son is valid, Ramalinga Filial v. Su- 
dasiva Pillai , 9 Moore's In. Ap. 506. 

A Soodra may adopt the son of a sister, or even a daughter’s 
son, 1 Mori. Dig. 18, n. 7 ; Daft. Chond. see i. § 17; Mayukha , 
oh. iv. sec. v. § 9. Bub vide p. 36. 

Daughter’s son.—A Brahmin having a daughter and daughter- 
in-law living, cannot adopt the son of a daughter pre-deceased ; 
nor can such person so illegally adopted adopt his wife’s sister’s 
child, and make him heir to the grandfather’s property, which 
•would pass to the daughter-in-law on the Brahmin’s death, and 
Subsequently to the daughter, the daughter-in-law not being al¬ 
lowed to alienate the property during the daughter’s life, Bare 
Quag a v. Payee Sheosunkur, Sel Rep. 78; 1 .Mori. Dig. 18. A 
daughter’s son and a sister’s son are affiliated by Soodras, Latt. 
Miman. sec. i § 17; Balt. Chand. sec. i„ sup.; Mayufcka , eh. 4, 
sec. v. § 9. 

Exceptions to the ruxe.—T here are, however, some strong 
exceptions in Madras, where usage permits a daughter’s or sister s 
son to be adopted, 2 Stra. H. L. 101; Sira. Man. H. L. § 88, 89. The 
rule does not apply to Soodras, it being confined to the three supe¬ 
rior classes, Narad a cited in Datt. Nir.; Sir IF. II. Maon, Prim. 





II. L. 67. This is in accordance with the texts of Datt. Miman 
which have already been observed upon. 

Oklt so.n.—I t is said, Bather. Synop. 2cl Head : “ An only 
son cannot become an absolutely adopted son, (Siulha JJaMalca,) but 
he may be affiliated as a Dwyamusliyayana, or sou of two fathers. 
In this case the reason of the prohibition—viz., extinction of 
lineage to the natural father—would not apply. An only son of 
the whole brother assuredly, if no other nephew* exist for selection, 
must be adopted by Ids undo requiring male issue, and is son of 
two fathers. . . . It may, however, be inferred that a legal im¬ 
pediment would exist to the affiliation by an uncle of a nephew 
whom hia father had given away in. adoption, as a Sudha Dattaka 
who retains no filial relation to his natural father:” 

The adoption of an only son is, when made valid according to 
Hindoo law, Ohinna Gaundan v. Kumar a Gaundan , 1 Mad. M. 
C. li. 54 ; Veempermall Pillay v. Karrain Pillai Rajah of Tan- 
fore; Arnachetlam Pillay v. lyasamy Pillay; Nnndram v. Kasim 
Pande ; Breen rntty Joymony Dome v. Sreemutty Sibosoohdree Dome, 
I Mori. Dig. p. 16, 17, § 37, 39, 41, 42, 43, 45. 

The ug>ult of the authoiutieg. —The result of all the authori¬ 
ties, says Sir Thomas Strange, 1. II. p. 85, is that the selection 
is finally a matter of conscience and discretion with the adopter, 
not of absolute prescription, rendering invalid an adoption of one, 
not being precisely him who on spiritual considerations ought to 
have been preferred. 

The question was raised in the case of Ohinna Gaundan v. 
Kumar a Gaundan , 1 Mad. II. C. R. 54, whether the adoption of 
an only son is valid according to Hindoo law, and as the decision 
overrules the doctrine laid down in Strange's Man. of If. I., it 
may be useful to give the reasons upon which Sir Colley Scot¬ 
land, 0. J., founded his judgment. His lordship says, “The 
only authority produced (in favour of the illegality of the adop¬ 
tion) is a. passage from Mr Justice Stranges Man. of II. L. pp. 
23, 24. But it must bo observed that the passage in question 
is not supported by any cited authority, and on perusing it 
attentively, it is I think clear that the learned author must 
have been dealing with religious considerations strictly, and 
that when he says that the adoption of an only son is void, 
lie means void from the orthodox theological point of view 
of the Shastras and commentaries, and as being likely in Hindoo 
belief to entail painful, consequences in Put. But we are here 
to decide upon temporal rights, not to consider spiritual liabi¬ 
lities. And the application of the maxim factum valet to such 
a point as the present is wise, 1 think, and justified by many 
authorities, which quite preclude our giving effect to the conclu¬ 
sion stated in Mr Justice Stranges Manual ' After citing Sir 
Thos. Strange, (II. L. 85, ante,) his lordship continued with regard 
to both these prohibitions respecting an eldest and only son, where 
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they most strictly apply, they are directory only, and an adoption 
of either, however blamable in the giver, would nevertheless to 
any legal purpose be good, according to the maxim of the civil law, 
prevailing perhaps in no code more than in that of the Hindoo’s, 
factum valet quod fieri non debuitj (p. 87.) Then there is the case 
of Veerapmmll Pitta y v. Marram Filial /, with those of the MujuH 
of Tanjore, Armckellum Pilled Iyasamy Pitted / Nimdnm ■ v. 
Kashee Ptrnde; Srecmutty Joymony Dome v. SreemuWy SiboyjQondry 
Dossa -, all of which are noticed in the first vol. of Marley's Pig. 
p. 17, and all of which support Sir Thos. Strange’s doctrine. 

Referring to Mr Justice Strange’s argument, I may observe that 
it rests on the assumption that it is the birth or adoption of the son 
that delivers the natural or adoptive father from the danger of Put. 
But surely this is erroneous. It is the son’s pbrformanbb of the 
father’s exequial rites, not his birth or adoption, that relieves the 
father from the danger in question. Would the father* after the 
birth or adoption of a son, be considered as safe from Put if these 
rites were not performed, owing to the son’s death, his loss of caste, 
or any other reason ? If the mere birth of a son was all that was 
required, it would hardly be laid down, as it is, that on the death 
of such son. the affiliation of another is indispensable, {Petit Chand. 
i. 5.) Adoption takes place, according to Atri, {ibid. i. 3) for the 
sake of the funeral cake, water, and solemn rites ; and according to 
Menu, for those objects, and also for the celebrity of the adoptive 
father’s name ; but not for the sake of the supposed efficacy of the 
mere act of adoption. If, then, the saving- virtue lies solely in the 
performance of exequial rites, Mr Justice Strange’s doctrine of the 
total expenditure on the natural father of the efficacy of his son’s 
birth does not seem to warrant his conclusion. The adopted son 
may well perform his adoptive father’s rites, and in certain cases 
it appears when he is a Dwyamushy^yana, (or son of two fathers,) 
those of his natural father also. It cannot then he said that his 
adoption fails in its essential use, and is for this cause void. I may 
remark that the hostility shown in the Shastras to the adoption of an 
only son arose probably from other than mere religious considera¬ 
tion, the true reason is perhaps furnished by Jagannatka, Caleb. 3 
Pig . 243, who lays clown the law thus ;—“ Let no man accept an 
only sou, because he should not do that whereby the family of the 
natural father becomes extinct/’ But this, lie goes oil to say, clous 
not invalidate the adoption of such a son actually given to him/’* 
Mr Justice Strange certainly cites no authority for his opinion, 
that as the very birth of a son delivers the father from danger of 
Put, the eldest or only son as ho comes into the world secures this de¬ 
liverance to his parent. The son can, ho wever, secure no more. The 
efficiency of his birth has been expended on his natural father, and 

* As to the validity of the adoption of an eldest son, see J?. A. i9 of 
1853; M. S. ,/). 1854, p. 31; Abajcc Dinlcur v. Qungadh ur Wascleo Gomvec> 3 
Morris Bomb. R.; S. D. A. R. 420, 424. 
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is not available for another ; ho cannot effect a second deliverance 
from the danger of Put qel behalf of another, neither cam the bene¬ 
fit already insured be withdrawn from the natural father, and 
conferred upon, another ; the adoption of an eldest or an only son 
■would hence avail nothing to deliver the adoptive father from Put. 
The adoption would fail in its essential use, and be for this cause 
void. 

But although no authority has been cited in support of this doc¬ 
trine, authorities supporting it are to be found. Mr Sutherland, 
referring to .'Menu, chap. 9, § 100, in § 5, sec. i., of his transla¬ 
tion of the Daft ChamL , renders that passage of Menu thus, u By 
the eldest, at the moment of birth, a man becomes father of male 
issue, and absolved also from debt to his progenitors.’' The 
passage thus rendered is translated by Sir W, J ones as follows :— 
“ By the eldest, at the moment of his birth, the father having be¬ 
gotten a son, discharges bis debt to his own progenitors.” § 107 
zb. is still stronger, “ That son alone by whose birth he discharges 
his debt, and through whom he obtains immortality, was begotten 
from a sense of duty,” On this account the Hindoo law provided 
certain privileges to be conceded to the elder brother. These texts, 
in our opinion, support Mr J. Strange’s view. Although it has 
been objected religious considerations ought not to be weighed in 
deciding on temporal rights, we are of opinion that adoption is 
so intimately connected with the Hindoo religion, that the reli¬ 
gious element cannot be entirely excluded in dealing with a ques¬ 
tion of this nature. Sir Colley Scotland lays down the doctrine 
that it is the son's performance of the father’s exequial rites, not 
hid birth, or adoption that relieves the father from the danger of 
Put. This is certainly not the opinion of Menu. The questions 
are asked, " Would the father, after the birth or adoption of a son, 
bo considered safe from Put if these rites were not performed, 
owing to the son’s death, his loss of caste, or for any other 
reason ? If the mere birth of a sen were all that was required, it 
would hardly bo laid down, as it is, that on the death of such 
son, the affiliation of another is indispensable.” Menu replies, at 
the movimt of his birth the eldest son discharges his father’s debts, 
and through him his father attains immortality. If the father 
were to die immediately after the birth of the son, and the son 
immediately after the death of the father, we presume the soil’s 
birth would have secured the immortality of the father even with¬ 
out the performance of a single ceremony. Adopting the doctrine 
of Menu, we think that Mr J. Strange, §51 of his Manual , gives a 
satisfactory reason for adoption after the death of the natural son, 
where, he says, one who has become son less by the death of a son, 
though freed from the danger of Put by the son he has had, may, 
nevertheless, adopt a son to perform his funeral rites, and keep 
up his line. Mr Strange’s view is supported by Jagannatha , 
who, in 3 Dig. pp. 289-293, discusses the question, "If one who 



has a son l.'ally begotten adopt a son given, is tie adoption valid 
or not 1 and what occasion is there for its validity since the ob¬ 
sequies must be performed by the son, legally begotten?” After 
arguing in support of the validity of such adoption, JagCmn0m 
observes, at p. 293, “ But here the intention of the precept is to 
forbid adoption, then only when there is no motive for it, for the 
benefit, desired, namely, deliverance from the Hell called Put, is 
obtained without adopting a son given, and through him therefore 
that purpose is not effected, lnit one who desires numerous issue 
for other purposes besides deliverance from the Hell called but 
may adopt a son given and (lie rest, although he have one legally 
begotten.” Whether an adoption under such circumstances would 
be'uphcld by the Indian courts is a matter of question. However 
that may be, the reasoning of Jagannatha draws a distinction be¬ 
tween the efficacy of a son born, and the:reason of desiring another 1 
son to supplement him. In Bengal, where the treatises on adop¬ 
tion followed in Madras are treated with equal respect, the 
Pundits were of opinion that the adoption of an only son is illegal, 
as the gift and acceptance of an only son are both prohibited, with¬ 
out which formalities a Dattaka adoption cannot he carried into 
effect. The following passage from Vasishtha is in accordance 
with the text of Jagannatha, referred io in the judgment of the 
High Court, and supports the view taken by the learned judge 
in respect of the object of adoption, though opposed to the doc¬ 
trine of Menu—“ Let no man give or accept an only soil, since lie 
must remain to raise up progeny for the obsequies of ancestors.” 
1 Mam. Prim. IP L. p. 67, iu the text says that the party 
adopted should neither be the only nor eldest son, referring to 
Yasistha, Butt. Nir., and Menu; but observes itt a note, this is 
an injunction rather against the giving than the receiving an only 
or elder son in adoption, and the transfer having been once made 
it cannot be annulled. This seems, under one view, reasonable, 
considering that the adoption having once been made, the hoy, 
ipso facta, loses all claim to the property of his natural family; but,, 
on the other hand, if the adoption be not strictly legal, the boy loses 
no interest in his natural family. In support of bis opinion Mac- 
Heighten refers to the case of Hvebut Kao v. Gorvind liao, Bombay Re¬ 
ports, vol. ii. p. 75, 1 Mori. Pig., 13. With respect to the reason as¬ 
signed as to the receiving, it has been decided by the Madras High 
Court that the natural rights of the person adopted remain una¬ 
ffected when the adoption is invalid, Bawani Sankara Pandit v. 
Ambabay Ammal, 1 Mad. IT. C. It. 363. If the doctrine of Menu is 
to be followed, the adoption of an eldest son can confer no spiritual 
benefit, and if on that account it be held invalid, the boy so adopted 
would have rights of inheritance in Iris natural family. 

DWYAmushyayana. — Sir Tkcmas Strange, II. L. 86, says that the 
son of a brother adopted by his uncle becomes a Dwyamush vayana; 
and at pp. 99,100, he applies the same term to the son of a different 



family when at the time of the adoption a special agreement may 
have been entered into that the adopted son should not cease to 
belong to his natural parent’s father, JIo cites Mil 'cshcira, chap. 1 , 
see. x. § 1, 13 ; sec. xi. § 9; vol ii. pp. 118, 202, of his own 
work; and Sutherland's Synopsis, title. Qualification and Bight to 
be Adopted, in the fourth paragraph of which the word Dwyamush- 
y ay ana, or son of two fathers occurs, and is apparently used in re¬ 
ference to the authorities there cited. Macnaghten , i., pp. 70-76 
concurs generally in the view taken by Sir Thomas Strange. 

It will be found that the Mitac, ch. 1, secs. x. xi., confines the 
term D wy am u shy ay a n a, or son of two fathers, to a son. begotten by 
one on the wife of another man. In note 1, the translator ob¬ 
serves that the D wy am u shy ay an a is restricted in this section to one 
description of adopted son—-viz., the Kshetraja, or son of the wife, 
but the term is applicable to any adopted eon retaining Iris filial 
relation to his natural father with his acquired relation to his 
adoptive parent, and in support of this view refers to sec. xi. 
§ 32 of the same chapter of the MUacshara, -which has no reference 
to the subject, 

Mr Sutherland says an only son cannot become an absolutely 
adopted son, (Sudha Dattaka), “but he may be affiliated as Dwyu 
mushyayana, or son of two fathers.” In support of this he refers 
both to the Mhtjansa and Chandrika. The former prohibits the 
adoption of an only son, but recognises the adoption of the only 
son of a brother. At sec i. § 31, the author uses the word 
D wyamushyayana apparently as applicable to all adopted sons, and 
instances the example that marriage may not take place in either 
family. But in the note at § 33, enumerating the several descrip¬ 
tions of sons, the Dwyamushyayana is not mentioned as a distinct 
son; on the contrary, the Kshetraja, or.son of the wife, is men¬ 
tioned, and, according to the MUacshara , that term is applied to 
the Dwyamushyayana, or son of two fathers. It does not appear 
that the author of the Mimansa uses that term in a sense incon¬ 
sistent with the definition in the Mitcicskara. 

In the Datt. Ghandrika, sec. i. £ 27, 2S, we likewise find the word 
Dwyamushyayana used. In § 27 the author refers to the affiliation 
of a brother's only son, whom in § 28 he considers in the light of a 
Dwyamushyayana, or son of two fathers, supporting his opinion, by 
reference to the story of the adoption of Suvesa by Bhairava and 
Vetala, referred to at length in sec. ii. § 45 of the Mimansa. In sec¬ 
tion ii. of the Ghandrika , § 24-42, the author discusses the question 
whether the term Dwyamushyayana should be confined to the 
Kshetraja, son of the wife, or whether it extends likewise to an 
adoption made on a special agreement, stipulating that the son 
adopted should be the son of the natural as well as the adopting 
father. He concludes the question in favour of the latter proposi¬ 
tion, and at sec. v. § 33, he lay3 down th rule that, “The sou given, 
who is Dwyamushyayana, if both his adoptive and natural parents 
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have no other male issue, takes the whole estate of both; one adopter), 
wheel* legitimate issue of the adopter existed, does not participate 
in the estate of the'adopter, hut a legitimate son being "born to the 
natural father subsequent to the adoption, the adopted son takes 
half of the share of a legitimate son. If, however, such issue be 
subsequently born to the adopter, the adopted son in question 
takes half of the share which is prescribed by law for an adopted 
son exclusively related to his adoptive father, where legitimate 
issue may be subsequently born to that person. 1 In support of 
this view, in § 34, the author quotes the following text from 
Narada , “ Let those, being sons to both fathers, present separately 
to each, oblations of food and water ; they take the half of a share 
in the estate of the contributor of the seed and owner of the soil.” 
The author complacently remarks, “ It has been before said that 
the terms contributor of the seed and owner of the soil are illustra¬ 
tive severally of the natural and adoptive, fathers.” 

In our opinion, the text of Narada , so far from supporting the 
view of 'the author, Divanda Bhatta , is absolutely contradictory. 
Main is in accord with Narada ; and the author himself’, at § ?> r ), 
sec. xi, where he sets forth tlio argument against this position, 
evidently betrays a consciousness of the weakness of it. 

If we examine sec. iii. § 1-17, with attention, we find that lie 
only treats directly of two descriptions of sons, viz., the legitimate 
son and the son of"the wife, Kshetraja. Indirectly.he refers to the 
son of a stranger. As far as our researches load, it would appear that 
the Dwyamushyayana, as the son of a stranger, and not of a bro¬ 
ther, or of a wife]! is unknown to the older writers. The Mikic- 
shara , ck. 1, sec, xi. § 4, and notes; 3 Dig . 204, '206,* certainly 
recognise no son of that description under that name. Both Menu 
and Narada , when alluding to the son of two fathers, evidently 
had in view the son of the wife. From the JDatU Ghand Aha it may 
be gathered that a man who has no other male offspring may give 
his son in adoption. The gift and acceptance of an only son were 
expressly forbidden by the earlier writers ; and since they mention 
nothing of a Dwyanuishyayana of this description, tho recognition of 
such a son would appear to depend solely upon the opinions of 
later commentators. The question, therefore, is, whether their 
opinions should be followed in preference to the sources of the 
law, particularly in a way calculated to operate injuriously. For, 
if sons were born to the natural father after the adoption, the Dwya- 
mush v ay an a, at § 23, sec. v. of the Chand is declared entitled to 
share the estate of the natural father with them. This is con¬ 
trary to the text of Menu, cited at sec. xi. § 35, the adopted 
son must never claim the family or estate of his natural father. 
In the case of Chinna Gaundan v. Kumar a Gamdari, 1 Mad. //. C. 

* Tho Mayukha blindly follows the Chandrlha, and refers, as an authority 
in support of its views, to the ilitacshctva, which differs from the Chdndnka, 



E. £4, it was contended, on behalf of the appellants, that in the 
Ben ares school the adoption of an only son is invalid, unless the 
natural father deliver the son to the adoptive father on the con¬ 
dition that he should belong to both of them as a son, and the 
latter accepts arid adopts him on that condition. The learned CV-J. 
Scotland cited a case to show that such a condition will he inferred 
after .'the -adoption has been performed; we are therefore to con¬ 
clude that in that case the condition had not been, proved, and, on 
the authority of his Lordship, that without such proof the adop¬ 
tion of an only son will constitute a Dwyarnuslryayana, and as 
such the youth adopted will have a right to participate, accord¬ 
ing to the Chcmdrika, not only in the property of his adoptive, 
but also in that of his natural father, though he may have natural 
brothers. 

Orphan. —An orphan cannot be adopted. Subhaliwammal v.Am- 
makutti Ammal, 2 .Mad II. C. 11 129; In Ve&rapermall Fillay v. 
Narrain PUlay, 1 Sira. Notes of Case, 91, it was held that where 
both parents were dead a child might be given in adoption by his 
elder brother, ante, p. 33. But this position is contested by Sir F. 
Madnavr/hton, in his Considerations on Hindoo Law; and liis cita¬ 
tions,p. 21.0, from Coollooca Bhattn, Vachespati, Mirra, and the Aditya 
Parana , certainly seem to sho w that an orphan cannot be adopted. 
To constitute a valid adoption there must be a giving as well as a 
receiving. Here there seems to have been no one to give the child. 
No amount of ratification can supply the absolute essentials of a 
transaction like the present. 

Illegitimate son. —An illegitimate son cannot be adopted. 

Whether an adopted son may he given in adoption. —This is 
a question which has not, so far as our researches extend, come 
under judicial decision. There appears to be objection to such 
an adoption, for the performance of I he religious ceremonies might 
operate as an obstacle. There might, moreover, be fraud upon 
the lad himself ; and as the virtue to deliver from Put was ex¬ 
pended on his first adoption, he could confer none by his second 
adoption. 

►Same caste as adopter. —The canon requires that the adopted 
son should be of the same caste as the adopter, Mena , chap. 9, 
§ 168, because the religious purposes of the adoption would fail as 
to the performance of ceremonies, the inheritance of property, &c. 

Same GOT.RA or family. —It is said, moreover, that he should 
be of the same gofcra, or family, but this is not imperative, 2 Stra. 
H. I. 98 ; and opinions of Caleb, and Ellis, ib. SuiherlaruVs Synop. 
223, 224. Amongst the Soodras, a childless Hindoo may adopt 
a son from a gotra or family different from his own, Rmigama v. 
Atchama, and Atchama v. Ramanadha, 4 Moore's In. Ap. 1. And, 
as usual, the relaxation has affected the Brahmins, so that now 
it is merely a matter of conscience that a near relation should be 
adopted. No court of law would annul the adoption of a stranger 
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Natural brother—adopted son cannot adopt his natural 
borh brother,— A boy iifter adoption cannot adopt bis natural 
brother, such an adoption would be invalid under the first canon, 
.see Syd. Dec. of 1858, p. 1 I T ; nor can the natural born brother iju? 
her it property from his brother acquire! by tlie adoption, see post, 
p. 51, 

A (URL.— .Dancing girls may adopt, but only girls. Morky doubts 
whether such adoption is valid, 

Mr Justice Strange, in his Manual of Hindoo Law, p. 25, § 1)8, 99, 
says :—Dancing girls form an exception in Hindoo, community*; 
They do not marry, but l i ve in professional concubinage, whiqii does 
not degrade them from caste if not carried on with art out caste. 
Having no husbands, adoption cannot be made in that channel ; 
they are consequently allowed to make adoption themselves for 
transmission of their property; and this mufct be of daughters, 
for descent from females is in the female line, 'll) adopt, the 
dancing girl must accordingly be daughterle^s. It is immaterial 
whether she have a son or not. 

If this adoption is made for the transmission of property only, 
there may he some reason for Mr Morley’s doubts, for this object 
may now be attained by testamentary disposition. In Chalokonda 
Alasani v. Chalokonda Jtxduacluilam, 2 Mad, If, G. If 56, the 
adoption of the defendant by the appellant, a dancing girl was al¬ 
leged and admitted, and the suit proceeded to trial on the assump¬ 
tion that the family was undivided., 

Aon bars adoption. —The age in this case is determined gene¬ 
rally by the religious ceremonies performed at different periods 
among different castes. Sir Thomas Strange , p* 89, says, that the 
ceremonies performed by the family, and in the name of the father, 
constitute the act of affiliation, the fewer of them that have been 
performed previous* to adoption the better, the more nearly does 
lie come into the position of a natural son. 

Two ceremonies, elmdavarana, tonsure or shaving the head, and 
the Oopanayana, or investiture with the thread, in general prevent 
adoption. But here the authorities differ, Sir Thos, Strange , p. 
91, holds that Oopanayana can be annulled, and the effect of this 
is that a re-investiture can be gone through ; while Mr Strange, 
m his Manual , holds a contrary opinion, Sira, Man. p. 20, § 102. 

!M.r Ellis says, 2 Sir a. II, L . 104, with respect to the ineligibi¬ 
lity of a person for adoption upon whom the Oopanayana rites have 
been performed, it is much disputed; the more correct, because the 
more reasonable opinion would appear to be that he is eligible, if 
of the same gotra; (family,) ineligible, if of a different one from the 
adopted; for if of the same gotra, the Latla-homam , though pro¬ 
per? is not necessary, and it cannot be performed on one who by 
the rites o.f the Oopanayana has been definitively established in his 
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.il gotra. The weight; of authority is against the validity of 
the adoption of one upon whom this rite hrts been already peri, 
iornied There is no authority on the other aide, P, Vmhxkmim, 
J/. v enfcatci Charlu, 3 Mad. II. C. II, 28. 

loNStXRE, kemo\ at . or.— According to Morley the effects of 
tonsure may be removed for the purposes of adoption, 1 Mod. p. 21. 
h 7Q ; M'r hi range (Mtin. p. 20, § 102) thinks tonsure would not 
prevent adoption, since it can he performed in the adoptive family. 

Oopanayaha should bo _ performed among the Brahmins at the 
ago oi eight; among Cslietriyaa at eleven; among VysyaS at twelve 
A';/. Ap. 18 of 1814, Sudder Court. This does not apply to 
ooodras, I Atm. II, L. 91. According to Jagantiathn, tlie cercmonv 
oi tonsili o constitutes an absolute prohibition against any adoption 
whatsoever of one whose ago exceeds five years, on whom the 
initiatory rite of tonsure may have been performed in the family of 
Jiis natural father, Dig. chap. 4, sec. viii.; and in Kent Karaev, v. 
Mt. IPhoMoeeree, cited in Sutherland's Synopsis Hindoo Law-hooks 
by Atohes, ]>. 606, in which the adoption of one older than five year, 
was coutended to be illegal, on the opinion of thepundits,—declaring 
according to the Hindoo law as received in Bengal, the adoption of 
such person to be legal, provided the initiatory rites (Sansfoira) in 
llio .family of the natural father have Hot been, and itx that of the 
adopter 1)6 performed — the & D. A. appears to have determined 
the following points as applicable to Bengal, where it should be ob- 
sei ved that the Oattaka form of adoption chiefly, if not solely 
pie\ails . 1st, -That adoption is restricted to no particular a^e * 
2d, That one initiated in tonsure in the name and family of his 
natural father is Incapable of adoption ; 3d, That the age of the per¬ 
son selected for adoption must be such as to admit of the ceremony 
of tonsure being performed in the adopter's name and family. 

The limitation of adoption to any particular age is thus overruled 
(so far as Bengal is concerned.) But without meaning to question \ 
as applicable to Bengal, the accuracy of the other two points of 
law resulting from the decision referred to, there is no impro¬ 
priety in expressing a doubt whether they can be received as con¬ 
stituting a general rule universally decisive on the questions which 
they regard. 1st, Such rule would be at variance with the doc¬ 
trines of l)alL Mmcw, and Dm Chantl; 2d, The authenticity of 
the passage attributed to the -Kalikapurana, on which the opinion 
of Jagannathci and the Pundits of the S. I). is founded, is justiy 
denied, and it is interpreted as admitting the adoption of one 
although initiated in tonsure by his natural father; 3d, The re¬ 
ceived definition of tho- Kri trima son, and particularly the mode 
of affiliation current in the Mithila country, obviously refer to 

* In Oaiira or Bengal, and most countries other than Mithila, sons are only 
adopted in the Dattaka form. But such practice should not vitiate a JCrtirima 
adoption, unless that mode were prohibited by works on law of paramount 
local authority, Dig, chap. 10, sec. x. 
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one of years somewhat mature, who, if not necessarily, would 
mostly be initiated in tonsure by his natural father, and the adop¬ 
tion of .such a person is certainly justified by practices obtaining 
in some parts of India. Sutlil. Synopsis, it/. 66b. 

The difficulty, or rather impossibility of defining any unvarying 
principles universally decisive on these subjects, is obvious. the 
most general and consistent rule which presents itself .is this—-Any 
person on whom the adopter may legally perform the Oopanayana, 
rite is capable of being affiliated as a Dafct. son, while one not so 
qualified may be lawfully adopted as a iviitritna son, ib. 2nd head. 

Sir Thomas Strange says, voh 1, p. 91But if in the classes 
to which they apply they (Tomure and Oopanayana) luiye been 
performed for the adopted in his own family, a remedy is found m 
the pulmhti, or sacrifice by fire, by recourse to which they may be 
annulled, so as to admit of their re-performance with effect m 
the family of the adopter, who is thus enabled, to perfect the. test, 
upon which, he relies for the continuance of his name, and the 
solemnisation of his obsequies,'’ DoM, Mif/icet. sec. iv. § Hi, 49 t '•'■it. 
Chanel* sec. ii. § 27, .32 \ Mitcuwh. on Inh, note to chap. 1 . see. xi , 

§ 13; Sitihl Synop. note 9, p. 22d ; 3 Dig. 149. . 

Whether illegal adoption curable.— An adoption originally 
illegal, it is said, may be cured by lapse of time and.the acqui¬ 
escence of the parties concerned. Bu t this will evidently be over¬ 
ruled, as it is very questionable law. Mad. Dec. of 1854, p. ob, or 
1858, pp. 84, 89. Undisputed possession by the defendant, an 
illegally adopted son will protect him only under the statute of 
limitations. If he were plaintiff, for the same reason, he could, 
not recover rights enjoyed by others. Nor in any case it he hold 
his property for a time shorter than that required by the statute, 
could he deprive others of property. , , J . 

Marriage.— All castes agree that marriage is an absolute bar. 
Ranee Sevagamy Raehmr v. Stramathoo lltramah Gw-lah, lb of 
1814. 1 Mad. Dec. 101, 106, P. C. 28tli April 1828 ; 1 Mra. 
H L 36 n and 91 ; not being capable of annulment like tonsure 
or Oopanayana, 1 Sira. IT. L. 91; 2 ib. 87 ; 1 196 ; Chetty 

Colum Prnsunna v. Chetty Colum Moodoo, 1 Mad. Sd. Dec. 40b. 

Soodrail— With Soodras marriage is the only obstacle, i Hetty 
Colum Prumnna v. Chetty Cohm Moodoo, 7 of 1823; 1 Mad. Dec. 

^Semble. —In Bombay a man of mature age, married, and having 
a family, is admissib’-- to be adopted, he being a Sagotra, Mayvkha, 
chan, 4 sec. 5, par. 19 ; Sree Brighookunjeet Muharaj v. Srec boo- 
hoofootsaojee Maharoj , 5th Nov. 1817, 1 Dorr 181; 1 Mori. Dig. 
17, § 46, Chetty Colum Prwumav. Chetty Colum Mooaoo, con>ra m 
Madras, supra. ' • 





Section VI, 


Effect of Adoption. 

Th ( relationship with natural family ceases—Adopted son becomes a* 

a natural horn son—Rights and duties in adoptive family . Ax- 

ception—A dopted son loses his natural rights--- 'Succession to pro* 
petty of childless adopted son—-Invalid adopti<m~~-Might to main¬ 
tenance—Cannot intermarry with either family— Second adoption 

_ Disinheritance on adoption of second son — Cancellation — 

Limitation . Whether one member of a family can inherit property. 

of one taken out of that family—Adoptmi by widow--Sale of 
property by widoio '‘•previous to adoption—Adoption by widow under 
power--Death of adopted son—Widow his heir~E'feet of Krit • 
lima form of adoption . -Need not be in writing---Intention. 

The relations n ip winr natural family ceases.— According to 
Sir Thomas Strange, {> 07, when a lather gives away his son after 
the rites of initiation, his relationship with his own or natural fa¬ 
mily ceases, and a relation to the adopter commences, Jagannatha, 
3 Dig. 140, 150. His relationship with his own family is replaced 
hj the new.relationship with that family into which, in effect, he 
is transferred. Ho is completely regarded as a natural son, and 
not only so, but he is taken into the family. He becomes con 
nected 'with it both lineally and collaterally, 1 Sira. II. L. p. 98. 
Thus? he inherits from any lineal and collateral branch the property 
to which he would have succeeded if he had been a natural born 
son, Mann. ch. 9, sec. 1 $Q. He acquires the rights of a son in 
the hereditary immovable property of the adoptive father, of 
which he cannot be deprived by assuming to adopt a second son, 
and settling the hereditary property upon him, with a declaration 
that the first was disinherited, Sudanand Alohapattur v. Bmomallec , 
1 Beglll. (IE. 317. 

The adopted son becomes as a natural born one. — Inc 
theory of adoption being a complete change of paternity, the son 
is to be considered as one actually begotten by his adoptive lather, 
and he is so in all respects save one, an incapacity to contract 
marriage in the family from which he was taken, Nararnmnal v. 
Balaramacharlu 7 i Mad. IT. C. 'A p. 420; Mr Holloivay , J. See 
ante, p. 38, n, 

Rights and duties in adoptive family.—His position is there¬ 
fore. that of a sou begotten. Being transferred from bis own iainily, 
he becomes as the natural son of the adopter, and enjoys the right of 
succession in his new family, with the duty of performing for his 
adopti ve father his exequial rites and ceremonies, Datnvrean Sing 
;; Bucfohee Sing , Bevy. Rep. 1805, p. 16; Kullean Sing v. Kirpa 
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Sing, ih . p. 10 ; § Dig. 184, 185, andlm right of succession attaches 
to the entire property of the.adopter, rea l and personal, Betyg, Itep. 
ib. p. 10, and self-acquisitions undisposed of by tlie father. 

He is to all intents and purposes, therefore, a natural son. Of 
course if the father of the adopter is disabled from inheriting, by 
reason of any of the established causes of disqualideation, the son 
can have nothing to inherit through his adoptive father ; in that 
case he is only entitled to maintenance, DaU. Chanel sec. vi. § 1. 

This rule must bo taken with a qualification which a fair con¬ 
struction of the Hindoo law authorises. On birth, a son becomes 
partner with his father in the family property. At the instant of 
birth he confers a benefit on his father by delivering him from 
Put, and being in existence to perform exequial rites; at the same 
time, he inflicts a correlative injury on his father by becoming a 
sharer, in the family property, and he cannot be deprived of bis share, 
without his consent. A son therefore possesses two rights—one as 
partner in his own share of the family property ; and one as heir, 
entitled to succeed to his father’s share on his father’s death. 
Consequently, if his father is disqualified from inheriting from his 
ancestors, or relatives, the adopted son cannot be placed in a better 
position than himself. It is, however, but reasonable to conclude 
that the sou is entitled to succeed to the property to which his 
adoptive father on the principle explained was entitled. 

Exception. —The right of inheriting by the adopted son is sub¬ 
ject to the rights of a natural son born after the adoption, in which, 
case he is entitled in compensation to one-fifth and the natural 
son to four-fifths of the property, Jaganna£ha } 3 Dig. 290-292; 
Debit Chanel . sec. v. § 19, gives them one-third and two-tbirds. Sir 
W. II. J faen. Prim . II. L. 70, says, the adopted son takes one-third 
according to the law of Bengal, Srinath Senna v. Radhakanut , and 
Dull. Navain Singh v. Roghoobeer Singh , 1 S. D. A. IL pp. 13, 20. 
lu Ay yam Muppanar v. Miladatchi Animal , 1 Mad. II. C. M. 45, it 
was held that in Southern India lie was entitled to one-fourth of 
the other’s share of the property. Sir Thomas Strange } vol. i. p, 99, 
says, that amongst Soodras both share equally the parental estate. 

Adopted son loses his natural lights. —And so on the other 
hand the adopted son is transplanted, out of his own family, and 
consequently loses his rights therein. 

The adoption once completed, the son adopted loses all claims to 
the property of his natural family ; but the estrangement does not 
extend to the social relations. Thus he cannot marry within the 
prohibited degrees in Ins natural family. With regard to mourn¬ 
ing, &c.j the family connexion still subsists, Sir W. if. Macn. Feins, 
of IL L . 69. This learned author, ih. note, says— u It has been as¬ 
serted by the author of the Eleinents'of Hindoo Law, that a son adopted 
in the ordinary way, though he cannot marry among liis adoptive, 
yet rnay marry one of his natural relations; but I cannot find 
any authority for this doctrine. He seems to have inferred it from 
tho text of Parijata , 4 Sons given, purchased, and the rest who 
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are sons of two fathers, may not marry in either family, oven m 
was the case of Siibja and teim/ that adopted sons not 
bearing the double relationship) might do so; but the inference 
U dearly untenable. Indeed, M : r Sutherland, to whom, he refers 
as Ida authority, expressly declares in Ids Stmopsw, p. 211), that the 
adopted son cannot marry any kinswoman related to bis father 
and .mother within tho prohibited degrees, as Ms consaaguineal 
relation endures/ 7 Sir I Y, II. Jh- nu Prim. of II I. 69, note. , 

Succession to property of childless adopted son.— When 
an adopted son dies without issue, property which he has inherited 
from his adoptive father goes to tho natural heirs of the latter, 
S. A. Ho. 71 of 1853; M. 3> II 1859, p, 265. His own father 
cannot claim to inherit front him, but the widow of the adopting 
•father will succeed to the property, if ho himself leaves no widow, 
Sir W. IL Macn . Prims. IP L 69. 

Invalid adoption’-—right to maintenance.—So complete has 
this severance from bis natural family been supposed to be, that 
it has been said he cannot inherit their property, even should the 
adoption be altogether illegal, and that he can claim.maintenance 
only from the new family.into which lie has been supposed to have 
been engrafted, Sint. Matt. § 119. But this unreasonable and 
illogical doctrine has been overruled in the case of Bdibctm San¬ 
kara Pandit v, A inhabay Ammal, 1 Mad. H. CIt. 363, where it 
was held that the adopted son of one whose alleged adoption has 
been invalid, has no claim to be maintained by the alleged adopter, 
and that an invalid adoption does not sever the person so adopted 
from his natural rights. 

In that case, tho defendant, a widow, without authority, went 
through the form of adopting Kistnaji Koneri Pandit, who 
adopted the plaintiff Bawani, who brought a suit as adopted 
sou to recover from the defendant the property left b} r her hus¬ 
band ; but his alleged adoption was of no validity, on the ground 
that though, tho forms and ceremonies of an adoption appeared 
to have taken place after the death of the defendant s husband, the 
defendant had no authority whatever from her husband to adopt. 
The plaintiff, Bawani., sued the defendant for a sum of money 
alleged to bo clue for his and his adoptive mothers maintenance, 
and tho principal Sudv Atneen decreed, and the decision wag 
affirmed by the civil judge, that the alleged adoption was invalid, lor 
tho reasons above stated. This decision was appealed from, and on 
the argument it was contended, that as an invalid adoption of a son 
severs the right to inherit from his natural father, he has a right 
to maintenance from his alleged adoptive father, citing Stra. Man . 
§119, 197, I Stra. II. L. 82; Datt. Chand. sec. i. cl. 14, 15; 
sec. vi, cl, 4. 

In delivering judgment, Chief Justice Scotland said, “ In reason 
and good sense it would seem hardly a matter for doubt, that where 
no valid adoption, in other words, no adoption lias taken place, 
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bo claim of right in respect of the legal relationship of adoption 
can properly he enforced at law. ?> But in this case it;; was con¬ 
tended on the part of the appellant, that although IvistnajiKonm 
Pundit was precluded from all right to inherit in the family of 
the defendant’s husband ; yet that, by reason of the forms arid 
ceremonies attending ah adoption having been gone through, the 
law gave him a right to claim maintenance from the defendant, 
and that such right passed to the appellant as his son by a valid 
adoption, just as it would have passed to his natural son. In sup¬ 
port of this, reference was made to Mr Strange's Manual, secs* 120, 
197; .1 Strct. II. L. 82 ; and to the Dattafai Chunctrifai, by Mr 
Sutherland, sec. i. cl. 14, and sac. vi. cl. 4. 

The passages in the two former works rest upon the autho¬ 
rity -of the Dattakn Chmdrika and the Mitdcsham on inheritance,' 
ch, 1, sec. 11, cl, 9,* and having considered what is to bo found in 
these authorities, we are of opinion that no legal ground is afforded 
for the present claim to maintenance. Mr Justice Strange, in sec. 
119 of the 2d edit, of his Manual ., no doubt states broadly that a 
boy, after a gift made for adoption, cannot be re-admitted to his 
family rights should his adoption “not stand good in law,and 
that devoid of inheritance lie has a claim for maintenance * and an 
observation to the same general effect occurs in a late judgment 
delivered by Mr Strange, while a judge of this Court, Ai/yarn 
Muppanar v. NUddatchi A mmal , 1 Mad. 1L (/. R. 45, But Sir Thomas 
Strange’s observations are confined to the adoption of one of a dif¬ 
ferent class from the adopter, and lie puts the claim to mainten¬ 
ance on the ground that such an adoption, while it divests a child 
of his natural claims, does not entitle him to all the incidents of 
an exceptionable adoption, and enable him effectually to perform 
those rites-which are essential to the right to inherit j and this in 
effect is supported by the Lattaha ChandriJca , sec. i. cl. 14, Ip, 
When, however, both the author’s and the commentators to whom 
he refers make the claim of adopted sons of a different class more 
expressly and distinctly to rest upon the ground, that although 
not qualified to present the oblations and perforin the rites essential 
to inheritance, they acquire a filial relationship, (as is there said,) “ by 
reason of their being beneficial in perpetuating the name and the 
like; but as they are beneficial in a small degree, they only receive 
maintenance. See also the Dattalca Mimansa , sec. 3. The doc¬ 
trine so laid down treats the adoption as one that may be made, 
and existing, ancl of validity for one of the purposes of adoption, 

* He who is given by his mother without her husband’s consent, while tier 
husbaud is absent or incapable, though present, or without his consent after 
her husband’s decease, or who is given by his father, or by both, being of the 
same class with the person to whom lie is given, becomes his given { 'Dal taka) 
son. So Menu declares he is called a son given (Dattrimv) whom his father 
or mother affectionately gives as a son being alike by class, and in distress 
confirming the gift with water. Mitac. ch. 1, a. xi. § 9. 



according to Menu , quoted in clause 3 of the some section, though 
not for the other purpose of the funeral cake, water, and solemn 
rites/ 0 How far this doctrine now holds good as law, wo are not 
called upon to consider, as it 1 as, we think, no application to the 
present case. But we may observe that there appears to be no¬ 
thing in the Mitacshara to the same effect, and Sir Tlios. Strange, 
in a note to the passage referred to, questions the claim to main¬ 
tenance, arid says, Mr Sutherland, translator of the Treatise on 
Adoption, being of opinion that the adoption being void, the 
natural rights remain ; and applied to the present case, this opinion 
of a very high, authority upon the subject is entitled to more weight 
that it is clearly logical. If there were no adoption, nothing can 
have been acquired, and nothing lost. 

In the present case, the question does not turn upon any per¬ 
sonal disqualification on the part of Kistaaji Koneri Pandit, and 
we think the natural rights of the plaintiff remain in law quite 
unaffected. In this case, the authority of the defendant's husband 
was indispensable to the adoption relied upon by the plaintiff; 
without it the absolute essentials of adoption for civil purposes, 
the giving and receiving, could not with any legal effect take 
place ; and it would be strangely inconsistent' and. unreasonable, 
if the mere formal performance of certain customary rites and 
ceremonies connected with adoption, which, as regards the civil 
rights of the person adopted, would probably not be treated as 
necessary to its legal efficacy, 1 Stra. If. L. 96 ; Veeraperimal 
Pillay v. Narrain Pillay , 1 Stra. Ho. of Cas., 1.00, were held to con¬ 
fer the right to enforce maintenance by a civil, court. We think 
there is nothing in Hindoo law winch requires, or would warrant 
such a decision, and that, as in this Case, there was no valid adop¬ 
tion by the defendant, the suit must fail, 

Cannot intermarry with either family. —He is, however 
connected in only one case with both families, for he cannot marry 
within the prohibited degrees in either family, being by birth and 
a fiction of law related to both, and can therefore neither marry 
nor adopt within the circle of prohibition, A fad, Dec. 1858, p. 117; 
Stra. Man. § 118; JVarasammal v. Balaramacharlu , 1 Mad. If. C. 
E. 420, In this case it is laid down that the theory of adoption 
is a complete change of paterni ty. The son is to be considered as 
one actually begotten by the adoptive father, and he is so in all 
respects save an incapacity to contract marriage in the family 
from which he was taken, see ante, p, 38, n. 51. 

Second adoption. —We have seen that no second adoption can 
be made during the life of the one first adopted, ante, p. 27. 

Disinheritance on adoption of second son.*— When a Hindoo 
has adopted a son, the adopted acquires the rights of a sonin the here¬ 
ditary immovable property of the adoptive lather, and ho cannot be 
deprived of those rights by the adoptive father afterwards assuming 
to adopt a second son, ancl settling the hereditary property upon 
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»uch second adopted son, coupled with the declaration that tho 
first son was disinherited, Sudammd Mohapattur v. BmomaUee, 
l Banff. If. 0. R. 317. 

.4 childless Hindoo adopted A. as his son. Afterwards he adoj peed 
B. as his son, and made a will di viding his property, ancestral as 
well as acquired, between A. and B. A. filed a petition denying 
the right of his adoptive father.to adopt B., and protesting against 
the will; hut afterwards ho signed a consent to the will :-l.held 
that if the father afterwards endeavoured to deprive A. of>..11 his 
riglit..!, as well those under the will as by the adoption, the consent 
did not bind A,, since it was given on the basis of a family ar¬ 
rangement, from which the father afterwards departed. /A, Seville, 
that if the consent were given by A. in ignorance of Jus rights, it 
would not be binding on him, lb. 

( 1 A.T5TCBLLAtion.—A doption cannot be annulled for any purpose 
whatsoever, which would not justify a disinheritance. * There is 
no expiv ,s text declaring illegal a renunciation of adoption ; hut 
at tho same time there is not any which can be construed as 
approaching to a justification of it, Sir IF. If. Mam. Brins, of If. 

L. 04, see 1 Mori Big . p. 24. In this respect it differs from 
adoption practised by the Greeks, see ante, p. 3f>. 

Although under no circumstances can an adoption bo revoked 
or cancelled, yet in case of death, loss of caste, or the like, another 
may be adopted. 

Limitation.— In a suit to set aside an adoption of a son, the 
period of limitation is not to be reckoned from the date of the adop¬ 
tion, if the members of the family who seek to set it aside have 
not known oi it j it should be reckoned from the time when there 
was distinct knowledge of the adoption, Soolurnoinonee JJabea v. 
Bet'umber-Dobey , 1 Beng. If. 0. It. 221. 

As against an adopted son suing for his share of the ancestral 
estate, the law of limitations does not begin to run until the allot¬ 
ment of such share has been demanded and refused, JlMdm Mvp- 
pauo.r v. MlctdoUohi Ammo l, 1 J fad. If. C. ft. 45. 

W HETIIER ONE MEMBER OF A FAMILY CAN INHERIT PROPERTY OF 
ONE TAKEN out of that family. - A member of the adopter’s 
natural family cannot inherit the property acquired by the adopter 
in consequence of his adoption. The severance of art adopted son 
from his natural family is so complete that no mutual rights as to 
succession to property can arise between them, Rayon Krishnama- 
charit/ar v. Kvpjxmayyangar , 1 Mad. If. C. II 180. 

The Pundits, relying on tho meaning of Sri Rdma Pandita, 
asserted that the right of succession did exist.* But the court, after 

* See Menu, ix. 142, Datt. Miman. vi. 6, 7; Datt. Ckand. ii. 18, 10; 
Sutherland on Adoption, p. 229 ; Mitacshara , chap. 1, see. xi. § 32; 3 Cold'. 

Dig. 147, 148; Vgavaham Mayudha, chap. 4, sec. v. § 21,23; Cimtnarao’s 
Case , Perry’s Or. Ca. 156, 




examining the basis of then' opinion, and other law authorities, 

Wore- satisfied that the gift made of one for adoption created an 
entire and irrevocable severance of him from his natural family, 
and said we are of opinion Unit the above decision is founded 
upon a just appreciation of the principles of an adoption, whereby 
the son of one man ceased to be such, in the eye of the law, and he 
becomes the son of another man, inheriting thenceforth in his 
adoptive family, and having no more rights in his own family. If 
it would be a violation of that principle to allow a person adopted 
to, return, to his natural family, and take up- their rights, it would 
be a greater violation thereof to introduce to the rights in the 
adoptive family the-natural kindred of the adopted person, who 
assuredly never had any part or title in the adoptive family, or in 
their possessions. We observe, furthermore, that in the Mitao 
aKara , the great authority in this Presidency on the law of inherit¬ 
ance, no place has been given in the natural family for the 
introduction into the line of heirs of one taken out of that family 
by adoption, and none in the adoptive family for the admission of 
them in the natural family. 

Adoption by widow.— Upon adoption' taking place by the 
widow, the child becomes heir of the deceased husband, aud the 
widow’s title to his estate merges into that of the guardian of the # 
child, 2 Sira. M. L. p. 127 ; Dhurm Das Panday y. Mumtmcti 
Shama Soon*In Ihbiak, 3 Moore's In. Ap. 229 ; Mimyarm v. 

Atchmoy 4 Moores In. Ap. L 

A childless Hindoo by deed directed a widow to adopt a son; 
after his death the widow brought a suit for partition, and the 
possession of her husband’s share in the joint undivided estate. 

Pending the suit, she adopted a son. By the Hindoo law the act 
of adoption divested the property from the widow, and- vested it 
in the adopted son, subject to the maintenance of the widow. 
Notwithstanding tho adoption, the suit was prosecuted in the 
widow’s name, and a decree made directing her to be put into 
possession. Held that under the circumstances she prosecuted the 
suit as the guardian of the adopted son, and was put into posses¬ 
sion "as his trustee, and was accountable to him for the profits of 
the property so decreed to her. 

Lord Cmipfally in Dkurm Das Panday v. Mussumat Skariia 
SoondrL supra , in delivering the judgment of the lords of the Judicial 
Committee, said the widow of a childless husband succeeds as his 
heir, and his property real and personal vests in her. But if in 
the exercise of a power conferred upon her husband, she adopts a 
son, the property is divested from her, and vested in her adopted 
son. Now upon the authorities there seems to be no doubt that 
this is the result of an act of adoption, because tho property is in 
the widow from the death of her husband, till the power of adop¬ 
tion is exercised. Then that adoption divests it from the widow 
and vests it in the adopted son. 

Sale of property by widow previous to adoption. —The 



question whether a retrospective right could be claimed by as ov f 
after he had been adopted, so as to bar a sale made by his adop^ 
tire mother previous to his adoption, to the injury of rights at 
that time contingent and eventual, blit which actually accrued to 
him upon his adoption, was raised in Manee Kiduinamee v. Itajah 
OpctwmU Singh) 3 Su<l Dew, A daw, p. 228. There the son,, when 
adopted, became the undoubted heir, it was of course the 
correct doctrine that no sale made by a widow who possesses only 
a very restricted life interest in the estate, could have been good 
against any ultimate heir, whether an adopted so n, or otherwise, 
unless made under circumstances of strict necessity. Besides, by 
the terms of the will of her deceased husband, the widow was 
only the appointed manager pf tho estate, the right of property 
vested in the son, subsequently appointed from the time of the 
raj aids death, and the widow had no authority but that of inter?, 
mediate management- mider her husband’s will, 
r- Adoption by widow ufrDEK poweb—Death of adopted son— 
Widow his hKie, — A childless Hindoo, a member of a di vided 
family in Bengal, by' an TJnornuttee Botta, authorised;a widow to 
adopt a son for him after his death, and by that instrument made, 
her his heir. His widow exercised the power, and adopted a son 
who died during hi . minority. Held that the widow was entitled 
to. a life estate in her husband’s property, after the death of the 
adopted son, either under the deed, or as heir of the adopted sun, 
Soondur ICoomaree Dehlea v. Gudadhur Persmd Tewarree, et e contra> 
7 Moordx In, Ap. 54. , 

Effect of kiutkima form of ADoraoN,-~The . Kritrima, son,' as 
.usually affiliated in the Mithila country, would inched take the 
estate both of his own and of his adoptive father. He continues a 
member of his natural, father, and is not considered as prolonging 
the line of his adopter, SutherL Sf/nap. 22S ; Macn. Prvm. H. L, 

7 6. 

The person adopted in this form by the widow does not thereby 
become tho adopted son of the husband even though he sanctioned 
the adoption, 1 Macn^Prins. II, /.. 70, and the express consent of the 
person nominated for the adoption must be obtained during the life¬ 
time of the adopting party, ih. The relation of JCritrima son ex¬ 
tends to the contracting parties only, and the son so adopted will apt 
be considered the grandson of the adopting father’s father, nor 
will the son of the adopted be considered the grandson of his 
adopting father. He does not inherit collaterally, being ninth in 
the enumeration according to Yajnavaichya, In Mithila the 
husband ami wife may adopt each a l&itrima son, ih, 101. The 
►sanction of the husband is not necessary in this form, and the son 
appointed by the woman will perform her obsequies, and succeed 
to her peculiar property though not to that of the husband, ib. 
100, 101 ; 1 Mori Dig. p. 21. see the Crita form of adoption re¬ 
ferred to in 2 Sira, II. L, 107, and AJacn. Fri/u. It. I, 101. In 




Mithila there ia no limit as to’ age, and no condition as to perfor¬ 
mance of ceremonies, A man may adopt his own brother, or even 
bis own father, and he and his issue remain members of his natural 
family, and he inherits in both, 1 Mac*. PHns. .//. L. 76v 

NOT BE IN WRiTim —Adoption need not be in writing any 
more than authority to a widow to adopt, 1 Stra, II. A 93, see 
-post p. 59. 

Intention. —Mere intention to adopt is as insufficient as a mere 
agreement to do so. There must be actual adoption, gift,, and 
acceptance, manifested by some overt act, Menu, ch. 9, § 168; i 
Sira. II L. 9 5. 


Section VJ.L 
Mode of Adoption., 

A bsence of ceremonies does not make adoption invalid — Kritrima. 

Absence of ceremonies does not make adoption invalid.— 
The ceremonies, both religious and civil, were formerly numerous, 
and many directions have been given advising the proper inode, 
but nothing more, such as sacrifices, the invitation of relatives, &o., 
bub the absence of these does not make the adoption invalid, 
Suiherl; Si/nop. p. 218, and n. 13, p. 228 ; 3 Die/. 244 ; 1 Sira. H. 
L. 95 ; 2ib. 87. Amongst the three higher classes the only es¬ 
sential ceremony is Dutta-hopiam or sacrifice by fire. Mr Ellis 
considers that in Southern India this ceremony is confined to 
.Brahmins, 2 Sira. 1L L. 89 ; 1 ib, 96 ; and in Bengal also, 3 Dig. 
149; Rajah of Nobhhsai referred to, I Stra. II. L. 96 ; Rajah of 
Tanjore, 1 Mad. N. of Gas.. 1827, No. 75. A ll classes require a com¬ 
mon assent of both parties with reference to the purpose of adop¬ 
tion. The prescribed forms are enumerated in Datt, Jiimem. sec, 6; 
Bait. (Ihand. sec. 2 ; Vamhta, 3 Dig. 242, 262 ; L Stra. H. L. 94 ; 
2 ib. 218 , Synop. 228. In 2 Knapps J\ 0. 2})Q, the Privy Council 
ruled that neither any religious ceremony nor any written acknow¬ 
ledgments were essential to the validity of an adoption, however 
advisable their presence may be. 

Whatever benefit the Hindoos may think, in a spiritual point of 
view, they derive from the observance of these ceremonies, for civil 
purposes they can have no efficacy; all that a court of law would be 
bound to inquire in bo is, whether there was a giving and receiving 
by proper parties of a proper child, the prescribed forms not being 
essential. Not as Sir T. Strange , II. L. 97, says, that an unlawful 
adoption is to be maintained, but that a lawful one actually made 
is not to be set aside for any informality that may have attended 
its solemnization, 1 Stra. H . L. 97 ; 2 ib. .126, 180, 178, Coleb. 

KruTiIMA,—T he adoption of a Kritrima son is valid, without 
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the performance of any particular form, or solemnities* Pump, 
1L L, JL Stokes, p. 607, " : 

This form of adoption is prevalent' in the and 

is rarely practised in other parts of India, ib, 076. see 1 Jfacu. Prim, 

II. L, 76 , 100 , 101 . 

Mala bar.— On failure of the sinter’s progeny, tnale find female, 
the head of the family may make adoption; The descent being in 
the female line, the adoption must be of a female. In view of the 
probable'.minority of her offspring' at the period when the manage- 
ment may fall in, a male, her brother, may be taken in adoption 
at the tome time with herself, in order to afford provision for the 
administration of the affairs of the' : family,, anti' for the conduct 
of the religions rites to be observedtherein, Ptrv. Man. //. L. 
§403. 

Iii eonchicling the subject of adoption,, we would observe, that 
a question may arisie, whether a boy given and received in adop¬ 
tion, may not, after he attains majority, should he find that he lias 
been prejudiced in his interests, disclaim the adoption, and insist 
on the rights he possesses by birth in tfe property of his natural 
family. If a wealthy man were to give hue of his sons to a, man 
not so wealthy as himself, would the son be bound by tho act;? 
We are not aware that the question has ever yot been raised, 
though we can readily imagine eases, not only the instances elected, 
but in others in which it may arise. Bearing in mind the rights 
acquired by birth, and the circumstance, that a sop is not a 
dependant on Ids father, but becomes, the moment he is bom, a 
partner and sharer in the paternal property, he may be soriously 
prejudiced by removal from, his paternal family, and by renuncia¬ 
tion of his claims on their property as a necessary attendant on 
adoption. Since adoption occurs at an age when the son himself 
can have no yoiee in the .matter, we do not think justice will bo 
done if the son be not permitted to examine the power of election 
after he attains the years of discretion. It is true, the Hindoo 
Law does not provide for the possibility of such an objection 
being raised by the boy himself. It confines its doctrines on tho 
subject to the religions element, and, with respect to hffjerUaneo, 
is based on the assumption that the transfer from one family'to 
another is for the sou's advantage. Where such is the case, the 
son can have no interest in the adoption; but when such is not 
thb case, are the courts of India bound by the absence of autho¬ 
rity in the Hindoo Law books to allow a minor to be prejudiced 
in his temporal interest by tho act of his guardians ? Would it 
not be more in accordance with justice to treat a case of that 
nature on the principles which regulate transactions in relation to 
guardian and ward ? 

In such a case as this, the courts might apply the rule intro¬ 
duced by Justinian of allowing the adopted son to inherit in both 
families his ancestral property, see ante } p. 20. 
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.Rewires and Mithila Schools—Bengal school—Reg idatioji 'period _ 

Father proper guardian—Mother—Elder brother—Paternal rela¬ 
tives—Maternal Hndred—Riding power—Females—Assets maU 
heir liable pro taut o—Grounds of the liability of the heir discussed 
— Mr Mayne s observations on the pettyMre/ial system-—If mawiger 
contract debt not within scope of his authority his own undivided 
share it liable—(Pncnd rule laid down by Ooleh refers to divided 

families — Necemiy- for obligation—Debts by Bengalee widow _ 

Minors mg. now be sued by their gmrdmn~~Suits instituted in 
favour .of and against manors—Share of minor m joint property 
—Acts of a, minor in regard to property—Tutelage of women. 

Benabes a m Mithila schools.— la the Benares and Mithila 
schools minority lasts until the completion of .sixteen years, 2 Sira. 
//. L. 76, 77, Coleh.; 1 Maun. Prim. IL L, 103; Menu, oh; viii. § 
27; I Mori .Dig. p. 302, § 1, with respect, to females as well as males 
hint. Alan . § 124. Ln the Bengal school the end of fifteen years is 
t he limit of minority, Mam. Prim. IL L. 102; Mr Gokbrooke, 2 
iStra. H. L. 76, remarks that, Ritghwumdana, the great authority of 
Bengal, says— u One who lias not arrived at years of discretion is one 
whose age is less than sixteen years.” Sir Thomas S Iran ye, vol. i. p. 
72, says—“ Belonging to any one of the three suporiov classes the 
youth peases to be in ward upon ending his studentship and re¬ 
turning; from his preceptor; if a Soodra, upon his completing his 
sixteenth year. A Hindoo father may postpone his son’s main- 
^Twitl beyond sixteen years, 1 FMton, 393 ; Mori Dig, p. 

Reoulation period. —Minority .is extended to the eighteenth 
year, with respect to minors under the guardianship of the Court 
of Wards, Bengal Regulation, 20, sec. 2, 1793 ; Madras Regulation 
5, see. 4, 1804. 

Father proper utTAitDiA^— When the father is ali ve he is the 
legal guardian of his children. 

Mother, —If die father bo dead, or incompetent from idiotcy, 
the mother may assume the guardianship, Mam. Prins. H. L. 103 * 
Stra. Man. § 128 ; and in Bombay this has been held to include the 
stepmother whose right of guardianship is declared to be superior 
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to that of the minor’s paternal uncle, 2 .Bomb* Hep, '144 ; 1 Mam *. 
Pmw. //. L. 103, n. 

Strange, 1 IT. L, 11, says,' the.Icing- is the universal superintend¬ 
ent of those who cannot; take care of themselves,''and in this ca¬ 
pacity it rests with him, ie., the judicial power exercising for him 
this branch of his prerogative, to select for the office, the fittest 
amongst the infant’s relations, preferring always the paternal male 
kindred to a maternal ancestor or female, citing oh. viii. § 2 7; 

.. 3 Dig. 2'Sira. //. L. pp. 73, 74, 75, C. It is that in 

practice the xndther is the guardian, 3 Dig. ,5 44. But Sir Things 
Strange , vol. h p. 72, adds, as a Hindoo widow is herself liable to 
the same sort of tutelage, it is more correct to regard her as proper, 
if capable, to bo consulted on the appointment of one. ] Macn. 
Prins, £L : L. 103, says, where the duties' of m&mfeet and' guardian 
are united, the mother is in the eibreise of the former'capacity, 
necessarily subject to t he control of her h usband’s relations, and with 
respect to tho minor’s person likewise. There are some acts to which 
she is incompetent, such as the performance of the several initiatory 
rites, the management of which rests with the paternal kindred. 

Ei der brother.—I n default of the mother the elder brother of 
a minor is competent to assume the guardianship of him: 

Paternal relations.—- In default of an elder brother the'.pater¬ 
nal relations generally are entitled to hold the office of guardian, 
1 Ma.cn. Prim. II. L. 104. 

Matern al kindred. —Failing them the office devolves upon the 
•maternal kinsriK: according to their degree of proximity. 1 Sira, 
Man, § 126. ' \ • : , 

UtflTNO Power.— But the'appointment of guardians universally 
•rests'.with the ruling power, 1 Stra. II, I. 72, who, whether na¬ 
tural or legal guardians be living or dead, is. recognised to be the 
legitimate or supreme guardian of the property Of all minors, 
whether male or female, 1 iWa.cn, firms. II. L 1.04; Menu, ch, viii. 
§ 27. Thus property of a woman and the goods of a minor falling 
into the king’s power should not be taken, by him as owner. . . . 
.But it ■may Where remarked that the property of a, minor should 
be intrusted to heirs and the.rest, appointed with IPs concurrence ; 
or if the infant be absolutely incapable of discretion, with the 
consent of a near and unimpeachable friend, such as his mother 
and the rest, 1 Macn . Prim. II. L. 104, note. 

Persons authorised by law to make such appointment may, by 
will, appoint guardians to minors succeeding to landed property, 
liable to the jurisdiction of the Court of Wards, sec. xviii. Reg; v. 
of 1302, and cl., 5, sec. xix. In the.event of no guardian having 
been appointed by will, the collector may recommend, a person to 
be appointed. The next and legal heir or person having a direct 
or indirect advantage in the death, or continued incapacity of the 
minor, are ineligible, els. 2 and 3, sec. xix. Females can only bo 
i appointed guardians to female minors,' Act ix. of 1861 of the 
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Legislative Council of India empowers the Mofussil courts to dis¬ 
pose of claims to the .of;min'brs, but, does not intetfere 

with the powei^ of, the Court of Wards, nor with the powers of 
the late Supreme Courts of India exercised under the English law. 

Females.-—T he .guardianship of a •female, whether she be a 
minor or adult, rests with her father until she is married. In his 
default, with her nearest i paternal relations, 1 Maori, Prim. IP L. 
104 ; 2 Sira. ILL. 2.2, 20,4. 

When married the woman becomes a member of her husband's 
fauiim and is tinder theip control, her husband being her natural 
guardian. In his default, his sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons. 
In. their default, the husband’s heirs generally, or those who will in¬ 
herit his property after her death. In default of them, her paternal 
relations. In their failure, her maternal kindred, 1 Macn, l'rim, 
II. L. 104 ; so that the dependence of women is strictly maintained. 

Assets make uejr liable pro tanto. —1 Macn. Prim, II. L, 105, 
discusses the question of the power of the guardian over the 
property of his ward, and says,:—“As I understand the provisions 
on the i^hjeoi^trimdra are, under the protection of the law, 
favoured in &1J things which, are for their benefit, and not preju¬ 
diced by anything to their disadvantage “ It has been laid down 
by Sir W. Jones, that assets may he followed in the hands of any 
representative, Caleb, On Obligations and Contracts, chap. 10, 
;§ 585. Admitting the rule, he denies that latitude which has been 
given to it, and adds,—bit has been, held, I believe, for this pur¬ 
pose, a guardian may be considered as the representative of the 
deceased; whereas, it is obvious that, quoad hoc , he is only the 
representative of his successor." I understand the expression to 
mead, that whoever takes the assets, whether near or remote in 
the order of .inheritance, is liable for the debts of th& deceased, 
so, far as these assets go, provided such heir have attained his 
majority, and that, when the heir is a minor, the creditor must 
wai t until the minority expires before he can recover his debt but 
of the assets. Subject' to this condition the son must pay his 
•father’s- debts as well as all necessary debts contracted oil his 
account during his minority ; and, according to the Benares school, 
the debts of the father are binding upon the son whether tlie 
former left property or not, as well as those of the grandfather, 
but he need not pay interest on. the latter. 

If tlfere are no assets the obligation is only a moral, not a 
legal one. Mr. Calebroohe- in. his Obligations and. Contracts, chap. 
2, § 51,.'lays it down as a principle, that heirs succeed to the 
obligations of ancestors without any reference to the adequacy of 
the property, and the rights of inheritance must be relinquished 
when its obligations are repudiated, I Macn , Prim, II. L. 106, note. 

The grounds or the liability of the heir discussed.— 
European writers on Hindoo law appear to consider that sons 
succeed to the estates of their fathers in the same manner as 
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they do according to English law. This is nob exactly the case. 

In our opinion, the Hindoo law regards sons and fathers living in 
association as possessing a qnmi- joint tenancy in property; On 
die. death of the father, or of his son, without male issue, die share 
of the deceased goes to increase the shares of the survivors. If 
ti e son leave issue, hia undivided. and unascertained share descends 
to such issue. But before tiio death of either father or sou the 
whole family lived in' union as. partners, jointly managing, ti|# 
common property for the common weal, and jointly incurring 
obligations for the mutual benefit of the several members. After 
the death of one member of the undivided family, hia male issue 
continue to live with the grandfather, their uncles, and male cousins, 
if any, in the same condition. The managing parcener, be he 
father dr son, has the control of the property, and may con¬ 
tract obligations; yet as he acts by the authority conferred upon 
him tacitly, or expressly, by the other members of the. family, 
we feel justified in considering that his acts in relation to the pro¬ 
perty are the acts of the joint family. A debt contracted for a 
necessary purpose by the father must necessarily be a charge 
not only on the property, but also on the partners jointly and 
severally ; consequently, when his son, or. sons, succeed their 
father in the management of the property, they do not succeed to 
his obligation to discharge the debts contracted in his own name 
for the joint benefit. Such debts were contracted by him as 
their agent, as well on their account, as on his, and the obligation 
to discharge them existed and was binding on them previoufi; to 
their father’s death. We can therefore understand why the 
Hindoo law laid down the doctrine which, to European intelli 
gence seems so unreasonable, that the heir is bound, using the 
word heir, as understood in English law, whether.. he succeeds to 
assets or not/ 

Mr Mavne’s observations on the patriarchal system. — The 
Eon. II. &. Moyne, in liia work on A ncient Law , pp. 183-180, 
in' reference to the patriarchal system generally, observes It 
is in the peculiarities of an undeveloped society that we seize the 
first trace of an universal succession contrasted with the organisa¬ 
tion of a modern state; the commonwealth of primitive times may 
be fairly described as consisting of a number of little despotic 
governments, each perfectly distinct from the rest, each absolutely 
controlled by the prerogative of a single monarch. But, though 
the patriarch, for we must not yet call him the paterfamilias, had 

* The presumption of Hindoo law is, that a debt incurred by the head of a 
Hindoo family residing together is under ordinary circumstances a family 
debt; but when one of the members is a. minor, the creditor seeking to en¬ 
force his claim against the family property must show that the debt was con¬ 
tracted bond fide for the benefit of the family, Tandavaraya Mudcdi ValUam- 
fatal, 1 Mad . If. C. ft. 398; vide also Hanoomanpenaud Panday , v, Must. 

Babooee Mnnraj Koonu'erce, 6 Moore's In Ap. 393. 
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rights thus extensive, it is impossible to doubt that he lay under 
an equal amplitude of obligations If he governed the family, 
it was for its behoof. If he was lord of its possessions, he held 
them as Ifustee for his children and kindred. He had no privi¬ 
lege or position cti^lneb from that conferred on him by his relation 
to the petty' commonwealth which he governed. The family, in 
fact, was a corporation, and he was its representative, or, we 
might almost say, its public officer. lie enjoyed right 5 ;, and stood 
under duties ; but the rights arid the duties were, in the contem¬ 
plation of his fellow-citizens, and in the eye of the law, quite as 
much those of the collective body as his own. Let us consider 
for a morner.it the effect that would be produced by the death of 
such, a representative. In the eye of the law, in the view of the 
civil magistrate, the demise of the domestic authority would be a 
perfectly immaterial event. The person representing the col¬ 
lective body of the family, and primarily responsible to municipal 
jurisdiction, would bear a different name, and that would be all; 
the rights and obligations which attached to the deceased head of 
the house would attach without breach of continuity to his suc¬ 
cessor; for, in point of fact, they would be the rights and obliga¬ 
tions of the family, and the family had the distinctive characteris¬ 
tics of a corporation. Creditors would have the same remedies 
against the new chieftain as against the old, for the liability, being 
that of the still existing family, would be absolutely unchanged. 
Albrights mailable to the family would be as available after " the 
demise of the headship as before it, except that the corporation 
would be obliged-—if, indeed, language so precise and technical 
can be properly use ! of those early times,—would be obliged to 
sue under a slightly modified name,” This is a correct description 
of the condition of an undivided Hindoo family. 

If m i .nag be contract debt not within scope o.f his authority 
his OWN undivided share is liable. —If the manager, however, 
contract a debt not within the scope of his authority as the agent 
of the family to contract, that is a debt not for a necessary pur¬ 
pose, or for the common weal. So far from that debt being obliga¬ 
tory on his parceners, his own undivided and unascertained share of 
the estate alone would be liable; see Patanmlappa Kaundar v. 
Mannaru Naikan, 2 Mad , II. C. JR, 416 ; Sira. Man. § 186-188; and- 
if that share were insufficient, the creditor could not, it would seem, 
come upon the other shares for reimbursement. 

General rule laid down by Coleb. refers to divided 
families.— The general rule laid down by Caleb, at p. 25 of his 
Treatise on Obligations, is applicable in cases other than of an 
associated family; for instance, if after division a son should suc¬ 
ceed by inheritance to his father’s estate, or a brother to a brother’s, 
a nephew to an uncle’s; here no joint liability having been con¬ 
tracted with the deceased, it would be unjust to hold the heir 
responsible if the liabilities exceed the value of the assets. So in 





case of a wife or daughter succeeding to a husband cl* father, no 
joint liability with him having been contracted, they ought not to 
he held liable beyond the assets. 

Necessity for obligation—Debts by Be;;«abee widow.— 
A Zemindar of Bengal:executed a deed of sale for a .portion of Ins 
estate to B., who executed a separate instrument of rederoption, on 
repayment of principal and interest within a year. Before that 
time A died, leaving a widow who adopted a son. by authority 
after hia death. Within a few days of the completion of the year., 
when the sale would have become absolute and irrevocable, the 
widow m guardian of the minor borrowed money of C., with which 
she paid the debt of B., and freed the land, executing a second sale 
of the land redeemable within a given term, which expired with- 

The^ first question raised was, Could any rule of Hindoo law 
prevent the land from becoming the property of B on the term of 
the first sale expiring without repayment? 

2d, If there be no such, rule, and the widow saved the land h>i 
a time by the second conditional sale, was it not a case of necessity, 
i justifying her act as clearly beneficial to her ward ? 

3d, If a father sell a portion of his land with a condition tor 
redemption, and his heir (a minor) or his guardian on his. part do 
not redeem, is not such land gone irrevocably 'I 

4th Do the debts of the father become payable out of Ins 
assets' even in the hands of his heir who is a minor, on demand 

from the guardian ? . . - , 

The Hindoo law officers replied that the necessity for the sale 
had not been made out, inasmuch as the estate of the deceased 
could not have been legally alienable for his ancestor ;* debts 
until after the minor had attained Iris majority. Judgment was 
<uven for the purchaser on the following groundsThat supporting 
the ancestors conditional sale to have remained unredeemed after 
the expiration of the stipulated period and the usual term oi 
notice the land would of necessity have fallen to the creditor; 
that it was mere folly to urge that the act of the mother in saving 
it for a time, and obtaining a further period, was not to ho hold 
good as an act beneficial for the minor, inasmuch as but tor her 
renewal by a fresh loan in her capacity of guardian the conditional 
sale must undoubtedly have become absolute to the creditor ; that 
no plea of minority could be listened to, or any other doctrine 
recognised than that the estate of a Hindoo of Bengal .becomes 
liable at his death for the satisfaction of his just debts, especially 
where he has pledged his land as security for these debts, and that 
his power of selling, outright or conditionally, any part of, or all 
his landed property, could not be questioned. That any other 
doctrine would involve in confusion the acts oi the court for many 
years past, as there was scarcely a contract of conditional sale in 
the provinces, where that form of contract prevails, in which some 
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of the co-sh^rers wero not minors when the sale became absolute, 
and that if their minority in such cases must bo considered a bar 
to foreclosure, and cause the transaction to run on for fifteen years 
longer, there would probably be an end to such transactions al¬ 
together, and it would nob be possible to raise money at all, or at 
least not except on harder terms than at present ; that the doctrine 
maintained by the court appeared to be supported by Jagevnvatha , 
voL i, chap,'5, 17.2, by Colebrooke, and that though there should 
prove to be conflicting opinions as to the law, the established 
usage and practice ought to prevail. In short, whatever might 
be the real doctrine of the Hindoo law on the subject, the court 
was bound to follow that law in matters of inheritance, marriage, 
caste, and religious usages only, and not in matters of Contract, 
of which nature the case in question appeared to be, 1 Mam. 
Prim. II. L. 106. 

In answer to the above arguments, it was observed that, sup¬ 
posing. the minor’s estate not to be liable, there did not exist any 
necessity for the widow’s making a conditional sale. It may be 
assumed, too, that, according to our own regulations, a mortgage 
would not be foreclosed against a minor, and that he would be 
allowed his equity of redemption on coming of age. It did not. 
therefore, signify whether the term of the mortgage was near ex¬ 
piring or not. It was at the lender’s own risk to take a mortgage 
in which, the borrower’s interest might expire before the end of 
the term. I shall not, however, enter into any question as to the 
expediency or otherwise of the doctrine established in this instance, 
but content myself with a brief inquiry as to the law of the case, 
which appeal's quite clear when disencumbered of the authority of 
Jag anna Jut, whose authority cannot he held to be oracular or iu- 
coutrovertible in any instance, especially where it is opposed to 
texts of unquestioned weight and indubitable import. The first 
text at all to the point is that of Yajnavalchya^ 191. It has thus 
been translated by Mr Colebrooke , with a view to adapt it to the 
subsequent commentary of Jagannatha. “ He who has received 
the estate of a proprietor, leaving no son capable of business f, must 
pay the debts of the estate, or on failure of him, the person who 
takes the Wife of the deceased, but not the son whose father’s 
assets are held by another” How here it must be observed that 
the words in italics are not in the original, and that the expres¬ 
sion “capable of business” is clearly an interpolation of the com¬ 
mentator, The original ia ruJthagrahee, or taker of the property. In 
the concluding part of the text it is distinctly stated that the son 
whose father’s assets are held by another must not pay the debts. 
The next text is that of Naracia , (172,) which, agreeably to Jo- 
gannathds comment, has been thus translated by Mr Colebrooke, 
“ Of the successor to the estate, the guardian of the widow and 
the son, not competent to the management of the affair$ y he who 
takes the assets becomes liable for the debts. The son, though 
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incompetent, must pay the debts if then; he no guardian of the 
widow, nor a successor of the estate, and the person who tpok the 
widow* if there He no successor.to the estate nor competent son/’ 
Here tho original does not mean a son incompetent, from minority, 
to manage Ids affairs, but a son incompetent to inherit by reason 
of some natural disqualification, such as blindness, disease, or the 
like. A son, even though iimompeter.it to inherit in the same 
manner as the son. who does not inherit assets, is morall y bound 
to pay his father’s debts, and tho object of the above text is to 
show tho .obligation under which be lies if there be no succes¬ 
sor to the estate, nor guardian of the widow, Thom is nothing 
whatever in any text that I have been able to. discover relative to 
the payment of debts by a guardian. Lastly, come the two texts 
of Katyayana and Nevada, (187 and 188.) u On the death ol a 
father, his debts shall in no case be paid by bis sons incapable from 
nonage of conducting their own affairs, but at their full age of 
Hem years they shall pay it in proportion to their shares, other¬ 
wise they shall dwell hereafter in a region of horror/’ Even 
though he be independent, a son .incapable from nonage of con¬ 
ducting his affairs is not immediately liable for debts, It will be 
observed that Jayannatha , in commenting on these passages, at¬ 
tempts to make a distinction between minority and infancy, and 
infers that it is only during the latter state that a son is exempted 
from liability for his father’s debts, but the text in. the original 
is apraptavyavahara, which clearly means one. who has attained 
the age prescribed for the management of affairs. It follows that 
when, owing to a son’s minority tho father’s assets are taken iri 
charge by another person, such person cannot legally apply any 
portion of the assets in the payment of the father’s debts, and that 
it is only when a person succeeds to property in his own right 
that he is at liberty to pay the debts of the ancestor by means of 
such property. A. guardian may, indeed, dispose of a portion to 
meet a necessity arising for the minor’s subsistence. But no ne¬ 
cessity can by possibility arise for disposing of any portion, to pay 
the minor’s father’s debts, for he must cease to be a minor before 
he pan be liable. Nor does there appear to be much hardship in 
this rule. The provisions of tho English law savour of much 
more hardship ; for, according to it, real estates are not subject at 
all to the payment of debts by simple contract, unless made so by 
will * All immovable property, bv the Hindoo law, is subject to 
a kind of entail, so much so, that the right of the son is equal to 
that of the father, supposing the property to be ancestral, and it 
would bo hard enough, under $n«’h circumstances, that the impru¬ 
dence of the father should ruin the son; for, as it is, he is bound, 
both legally and morally, to pay the debts; and it may be, per¬ 
haps, but just that the period for exacting payment should be 
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postponed until he comes to years of discretion sufficient to en¬ 
able him to realise the means of satisfying the creditors with the 
least detriment to himself. The assets cannot in the meantime 
be alienated by the minor, and the creditor is. ultimately sure, 
where assets exist, of receiving the amount of his demand, with, 
interest, especially in a . ease of mortgage, where the produce of 
the property or usufruct might be awarded to the creditor in lieu 
of interest, which arrangement could not operate prejudicially to 
either party, or involve any breach of the Hindoo law; for the 
usufruct of property is one species of legal interest, which is called 
bhoaulabha, or interest by enjoyment The pundits being called 
upon to expound the law in a case involving a similar question, 
1 Bomb. .ft., 1.76, decided that a woman who had succeeded, as 
heir-at-law, to property left by her own father, cannot dispose 
of that property in liquidation of the debts of her husband, unless 
her son, having already attained the age of sixteen years, or age 
of discretion, shall consent to the act. This, it will be observed, 
is a stronger case than the one alluded to, because a son is bound 
to pay the debts of his father*, whether In? inherit assets or no t; 
and by this decision it was determined that property to which ho 
had a claim in expectancy only could not be alienated for that 
purpose until he attained the age of majority ; and it was ruled 
in a case decided under the Madras Presidency that the father 
being dead, his son is not liable for his debts uhtil after he has 
attained the age of seventeen, 1 Maai, Prim. TL L. 112. 

Minors may now be sued by their guardians. — HoW far this 
may have been the law at the time Macnaghten w rote, it certainly 
would not he acted upon now. There is scarcely an instance in 
which a guardian does not exist against whom a suit can be brought. 

Suits instituted in favour of and against minors. —With 
regard to suits instituted in favour' of or against minors, there 
is much obsolete law in the books ; but as this subject is regulated 
at present'by tbs practice of the existing courts, we have not con¬ 
sidered it necessary to trouble the reader with that which can only 
be interesting to the antiquarian. 

Share of minor in joint property.— The guardian of a minor 
may sue on his behalf for allotment to him of his share in family 
property provided there may have been malversation of the estate 
to the prejudice of the minor’s interests, but not otherwise, /if. A. 
49 of 1850, Badder Court y Alhnelammal v. Aranuchetkm, Piliai , 
3 Mad. II. G. J5fi'<59; Kamakshi Ammcd v, Chidambam Eeddi , 3 
Mad. II. C. It 94. 

The acts of a. minor in regard to property are not valid, Sir a. 
Man. § 130 ; Mori Dig. p. 302, § 3. 

No act in regard to the property or liability of a minor is valid 
but such as may be clearly one of necessity, or for the benefit of 
the minor, Koollooka Mat. on Menu, viih 27 ; Stra. Man. § 131. 

Tutelage of women.—W omen are considered unfit for inde- 
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perulenea There is an exception to this rule incertain of the 
labouring ..classes; as washer-wotn eh, cow-keepers, toddy-drawers* 
musicians, pilmotigers, &o.; the woman who contributes to 
the mamtanance of the family may contract, obligations if for 
the uses of the family, and render tluir husbands liable for the 
same, Stra, Man. § 13*5, Vmuvami CheMi v. Appasvami Ohefti , 1 
Mad. II. C. M. 375, Sir A, Bittlestane says—>.By the law of England 
in the case of husband and wife living toget her, the presumption 
is that the wife is the husband’s agent for contracting debts for 
the necessities of the family ; and, according to Hindoo law also, a 
wife has authority to bind her husband by contracting tor neces- 
- sanest, in proportion as the management of the family is : conficlod 
to her. By Hindoo law, perhaps, the presumption of authority is 
not so strong as it is by English law. In a note upon the same 
case the learned reporter, observes. Katyayam, says, debts incurred, 
for domestic use.® by the slave, wife, mother, or disciple, or one 
gone to a far country, or deceased, and also by a son, and also by 
his son, must be paid: so says Bh.tpu and : Yajmmlchya holds a 
woman shall not pay debts incurred by husband or sop, neither 
a father those of his son ; nor a husband those of his wife, unless 
contracted for the benefit of the family, Vywmra Af.aguUic^ chap. 
5, sec, iv. § 20, and see per Devala, cited ib. chap. 4, sea x. § 11 : 
l Caleb. Dig. 303. 





(CHAPTER IV. 

PROPERTY. 

Land was the earliest subject of acquisition—Modes of acquisition — 

Property is foyrfold^Creation of right of inheritance—A bsence 
for twelve years—Ancestral and self acquired property. 

Rand was the earliest subject of acquisition, —It would bo a 
work of supererogation, and to a certain extent irrelevant, and there¬ 
fore profitless to attempt a lengthened inquiry hero into the origin 
of the right of property according to Hindoo notions, or the nature 
of the tenures of real property in India. In all countries, whether 
civilised or otherwise, the earliest subject of property was land, 
which still forms, at all. events, wherever civilisation has extended, 
the most important subject of acquisition. This is particularly so 
with regard to India, which being for the most part a vast conti¬ 
nent, shut out from maritime intercourse except on the seaboard, 
the people were in a manner compelled to engage in agricul¬ 
tural rather than commercial and manufacturing pursuits, ex¬ 
cept so far as their own absolute exigencies required.. It is pro¬ 
perty of a character chiclly looked to for the maintenance 6.f 
families, and to Which in different provinces, and under succes¬ 
sive despotisms, they arc recorded to have clung to the last, so 
long as the exactions of power left to them anything (wherever 
they did leave anything) that could be called a proprietor’s share, 
1 Sira. II. L. 14. The Sara swat i Vilas a for the first time in India 
declared the will of the prince paramount to the right of the 
subject, and the claim on the part of the ruling power to the ab¬ 
solute property in the soil, on which the modern revenue system 
of that country is founded is there advanced, Pref to 1 Stra. II. 
L. xvii. Till lately the prevailing opinion was, that the right to the 
soil was in the sovereign, an opinion that has been elaborately 
combated in an incidental chapter of a history of deserved cele¬ 
brity, Hhtorical Sketches of the South of India , by Wilks, chap. 5 ; 
1 Stra. II. L: 13, and note 2. 

Sir Thos. Strange (ib) adds, In the Bengal provinces, where 
the Mahommedans by the time that the English began, to super 
sede them, had long ruled with unlimited and unrelenting sway, 
the right of the Hindoo in land was no longer to be traced, and he 
had degenerated into a mere cultivator, liable to have his share of 
the produce continually reduced and varied; the right of cultiva- 
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tion alone being descendable ; the property in the soil vesting in 
tlr sovereign, leaving in the people only an annual defeasible 
interest, (1 Dig. 4GO,) subject to constant diminution at the will 
of the ruling power. This doctrine, maintained by the IMahom- 
xnedan government was, upon our acquisition ot India, long acted 
on by us, until its oonsequences ii checking improvement became 
perceptible, when Lord Cornwallis so iar restored the subject s right 
i\* to fix professedly for ever, pay able in money, the proportion, to 
which the state should be entitled, leaving to the possessor of the 
laud after this deduction the benefit of progressive improvement, 
with unrestrained power of alienation, to be regulated only by the 
native law. Sir Thos. Strang e y h\ describing the benefits anticipated 
to arise out of Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement*’ baft over¬ 
looked the fact, that that settlement was. made with the zemindars, 
and not witli tho cultivators of the land. It is the reproach of the 
permanent settlement introduced into Bengal and Madras, that tho 
ryots or cultivators were handed over* to the mercy of tho zemindars. 
It j.s true the zemindars were restrained by certain, legislative pro¬ 
visions from exacting more than the rate payable at the time of 
the permanent settlement, Mad, Beg- 30, of 1802, hut this pro¬ 
vision, and tho corresponding provisions of the Bengal Code, were 
so obscurely worded, that in many instances it is to be feared 
little opportunity was afforded to the ryot to benefit by progres¬ 
sive improvement.” Tho proprietary right is clearly laid dowu by 
Menu, a hap. ix. § 52, 53 “ Cultivated land is the property of him 
who cut away tlio wood, or who cleared and tilled it ; Sir J.hos. 
Strange, 1 U. L, 15, adds, of the produce which the ordinary 
proportion accruing to the sovereign was a sixth, and in times of 
urgent distress a fourth. Besides this, when land was allotted 
from the corporate stock, parts of the produce of each pro¬ 
prietor was and continues to this day to be distributable to the 
officers and artisans — to the twelve agvangadecs (as they are called) 
ministering justice, preserving peace, managing the concerns, and 
supplying the wants, or contributing to the convenience of every 
town or ^village, of the aggregate of which, (well described as it 
has been as a mass of little republics,) India is constituted. 

3?rop£RTY is fourfold. —Property, according to Hindoolaw,.}& of 
four descriptions—viz., real, personal, ancestral, and self-acquired, 
1 Macn. Brins . II. LA. The more correct expression in the original 
law books is movable and immovable ; the former includes any¬ 
thing personal, the latter, lands and buildings; amongst these 
Hindoo law writers class slaves and corrodies—that is, assignments 
on lands, Jim. Vahana, ch. ii. § 9, 13, 14, 23 ; 3. Dig. 34 ; l Macn. 
Brim. if. L. 1; 1 Sira, JL L. 16. Property is either ancestral 
or self-acquired, and with regard to its possession it is either jomt 
or separate. But although, like oiivs, the Hindoo law divided pro¬ 
perty into real and personal, yet it does not descend in ihe same 
way. "With us real property descends to the heir, whilst personal 



property goes to the executors or administrators lor distribution 
under the will, or under the statute' of distributions ; but amongst 
the Hindoos they both descend alike to the same persons, and are 
subject to the same incumbrances. See u Charges on Property/’ ] 

Modes of acquisition, — The various modes of acquisition, as 
occupancy, birth, gift, purchase, (fee., have been detailed and dis¬ 
cussed with all the minutig , elaborateness, and subtlety peculiar 
to Hindoo jurists, in their various legal works, and not being con¬ 
sidered appropriate to a purely practical work like the present, 
further reference to them is deemed profitless and inappropriate. 

Creation - of right OF inheritance. —Our inquiries here will be 
directed mainly to the nature of that property, the right to 
which is created by birth. To sonship must be traced all the im¬ 
pediments existing on alienation, a man without heirs having an 
absolute and uncontrolled dominion over his property by whatever 
means acquired, 1 Mam, Prins . IL L. 2. That learned author ob¬ 
serves, that an indefeasible inchoate right is created by birth, seems 
to be universally admitted, though much argumentative discussion 
has been used to establish that this alone is not sufficient to create 
proprietary right. The most appropriate conclusion appears to be 
that the inchoate right arising from birth, and the relinquishment by 
the occupant, (whether effected by death or otherwise,) conjointly 
create this right, the inchoate right which previously existed be¬ 
coming perfected by the removal of the obstacle, ie., by the death 
of the owner, (natural or civil, or his voluntary abandonment,) 
Sri Crishna, cited 2 Dig . 517 ; Moon, Prim . //. L, 2. Sir Thomas 
Strange, vol, 1, p. 17, says, according to the doctrine of the Mitac- 
shara, m prevalent in the Peninsula and North India, the sons of a 
man are. considered as having with their father by birth so far a co¬ 
ordinate concern in that part of it which is ancestral, that if he thinks 
proper to come to a partition of it in his time, he must divide as 
directed by law, i.e., give them and himself equal shares, nor is it 
in his power to alienate any considerable portion of it without 
their concurrence. It is, according to this school, so far as regards 
the interest of parceners, inalienable. The Bengal school follows 
the same rule with res poet to partition, admitting to the father 
otherwise an unreserved power of alienation over all that he pos¬ 
sesses, however in particular instances its exercise may be liable 
to censure. 

Absence for twelve years. —The absence of the ancestor for a 
period exceeding twelve years constitutes a legal title to the suc¬ 
cession on the part of the heirs, his death after that period being 
presumed, 3 S. D. A. R. 28, (25th April 1820.) Some authorities, 
however, maintain that the period varies with reference to the age 
of the missing person, 1 Macn. Prin$, H. L, 2 note. 

Ancestral and self-acquired property.— Another division of 
property recognised in Hindoo law is into ancestral and self- 
acquired. 



Ancestral or inherited property is that which, as Its name im¬ 
ports, is derived from 'ancestors, or which has descended from 
father to son, and includes whatever is obtained through its 
instrumentality, as by accumulations or exchange, Arc. It may 
be either real or personal. In ancestral real property the right 
is always limited, and the Sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons of 
the occupant, supposing them to be free from those defects, mental 
or corporeal, which are held to defeat the right of inheritance, 
(see Disqualifications for Inheritance,) are declared to. possess an 
interest in such property equal to that of the occupant himself, so 
much so that lie is not at liberty to aliena<it, except under special 
and urgent circumstances, or to assign a larger share of it to one 
of his descendants than to another, I Mam. Prim , II. L. 2 ; 3 Dig, 
;4r.5, If any property lost by the ancestor be recovered.- by the 
heir, it is no longer considered as ancestral,'but,classes as self- 
acquired, unless, indeed, it has been recovered 1 by the use of the 
patrimony. See post, Inheritance>—Partition, ! Plra. IL I. 16, 
217. 

Self-acquifed property may be obtained by gift, purchase, or 
by adverse arid undisturbed possession. An indefeasible; title 
is acquired after three generations—that is, after ninety years, 
if the possession has been adverse and undisturbed, that is, 1 against 
the will of the proprietor, for, if he hold under an. agreement 
with the proprietor, it is not adverse. So the possession is not 
adverse if the holding be under his sapibda, his daughter's' hus¬ 
band, a priest, or the sovereign. 

»Jdint-property —Is that species of estate which is known as 
family property, or enjoyed in common by an undivided family, 
and includes ancestral property. 

Self-acquired property- —Is what a person enjoys indepen¬ 
dently of any co-sharer, and is acquired by his own personal exer¬ 
tions without any assistance from the joint-estate, by gift, by 
superior skill in intellectual pursuits, the professions, arts, or 
sciences. 

Stridhana. —With regard to woman’s property, see post; and 
with regard to the power of alienation, see title, Alienation. 


CHAPTER V. 

CHARGES ON PROPERTY. 

Section I. 

The estate descends charged with encumbrances—Payment of debts— 
"Order of payment—'- Priority am ongst classes— Where a ere tutor 
has taken a pledge for his debt—Capital contributing to ga ins— 
Creditor may follow assets—Liability during father's life — “Lia¬ 
bility of toidow—Of managing members—Power of manager to 
charge ancestral estate is limited—Pelt incurred by the head of 
the family— Minors—Debts incurved by a slave wife, dx.-—Lia¬ 
bility for wife'? debts for necessaries—Debts contracted by Wife 
living apart—Liability of family property—Contracted by brother 
for support of family--But in trade consent necessary — Diminu- 
tion of share on account of ■profuse expenditure—If deli exceed 
surplus—Separate acquisitions liable—Liability of widow s heirs. 

The estate descends charged vara enctjmbran(;:es.— Accord¬ 
ing to Hindoo law, the estate descends to the lieir charged with 
certain encumbrances. Sir Thomas Strange says, these are of 
three kinds— 

1. Debts and other obligations in the nature of legacies. 

2. Certain, specific duties to be provided for out of the estate 
where it has descended to, a single heir, and out of the common 
fund where it has vested by survivorship in undivided co-heirs as 
marriage. 

3. Maintenance of all requiring and entitled to it. 

Mr Strange , § 181, says,—The charges on the estate are the 
just debts ; the obsequial monthly, half yearly, and yearly cere¬ 
monies of ancestors; initiatory ceremonies terminating in the 
upahayana, marriages, and maintenance. 

Payment of the debts.—T he primary obligation on the lieir 
is the payment of the debts of the ancestor. Formerly a son was 
bound to pay his father’s debts whether he had assets or not; but 
this was a moral rather than a civil obligation, and could be 
evaded by a relinquishment of the paternal estate, 2 Sira. 1L L. 
27o G. As his obligation was not civilly binding on the heir, our 
courts, considering it inequitable to enforce it, have held that the 
liability extends only to the amount of assets descending to the 
heirs, Sudr. Court in S. A. 12 of 18a I. The reason assigned for 
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the debts following the .assets is'«, religions one, “ for the peace of* 
the lather’s soul.” This is unsatisfactory, but it is as good as most 
reasons given for a rule of law, see BlacMone, passim, who certainly 
lias detracted very much from die value of his work by the 
reasons he has given for the law which he has enunciated, We 
have, in our opinion, given the true reason at $>'}). 65-67. 

Order of pa yment. —The father’s debt must bo first paid, and 
next, a debt contracted by the man himself; but the debt of the 
paternal grandfather must even be paid before either of these, 
Vrishaspati 1 Dig. 265. 

The sons miisbpay the debt of their father when proved as if it 
were their own ; or toith interest, the son’s son must pay the debt 
of Ms. grandfather, and his son, or the great-grandson, shall not be 
imte, pp. 65-67, Minority, First the debt of the grandfather should 
be discharged; next the debt of the father; and, lastly, the debt 
contracted by the man himselft with interest. But the debt of 
a grandfather may be paid' without interest, and the great-grand¬ 
son shall not be 'compelled against his will to discharge the debt 
of his great-grandfather; but if the great-grandson be willing, it 
may be discharged by him, 1 Dig. 266, .Debts being a charge 
upon property, all of which are not barred by the statute of limita¬ 
tion might to be paid by the successors to the property. 

Priority* amongst classes. —‘With regard totbe priority amongst 
classes, the old law has become obsolete, it is now* mere matter of 
procedure which is governed by the practice of the courts. 

Where creditor has taken a pledge for his debt. —The 
creditor who lias received a pledge to be used shall hot receive a 
share of the dividend, for be trusted to the chattel possessed by 
him for the recovery of his debt. But he may demand a sale of 
the pledge, and he is not bound to share it with the other credi- 
tors, 1 Dig. 179. Those debts which are due at the time of dis¬ 
tribution shall receive a dividend. The subject is further dis¬ 
cussed in i Dig. 379. 

Capital contributing to gains. — Katyayana suggests an ex¬ 
ception to those rules, viz., that capital on which it is proved that 
the assets were gained, and no other debt, must be repaid by the 
debtor out of these assets, 1 Dig . 380, so that a debtor would have 
a lien upon the assets produced by his particular loan, out of which 
he is entitled to be paid in preference to any other creditor, 7 
Sira. H. L. 108. Jagannatha, 1 Dig. 380, says,—If there be at 
once many creditors of the sacerdotal and other classes, he through 
whose loan the assets were gained must be paid out of these as¬ 
sets, not any other creditor ; should a surplus remain, it shall be 
paid to the other creditors by a dividend, or in the order of classes; 
For example, borrowing a sum from one man, and therewith pay¬ 
ing the revenue which is due to the king by the custom of the 
country, or supporting his own dependents and the like—the 
debtor"conducts agriculture, the produce of that culture is appli- 
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cable to the payment of tike debt clue to that creditor alone, ib, 

m. 


CjREBiTO.it MAY follow ASSETS. — The assets of .the debtor may 
be pursued by a creditor into whosoever hands they may come, 
Yajaamkluja, 1 Dig, 270 ; 1 Sira. IL L. 166, 2 ib. 280, 282, as 
property descends on the death, whether natural, presumed, or 
civil, so the liability then arises, TisZinu> 1 Dig. 266 ; 1 Sira.,IL 
L, 166. 

Liability during father’s life.—D uring his father’s .life his 
son is not liable for his debts, they being payable from the family pro¬ 
perty,, if incurred fortho benefit of the family, or from bis own Share, 
if purely person ah But after death the son is liable ■ for all the 
debts, to the amount of the assets, if he once, receive them, even 
though they arc then lost, stolen, or destroyed But probably 
equity would interfere if the loss was through no fault of his own. 
But vide, pp. 65-67. 

Liability of widow. —The widow is not liable former husband's ' 
debts, unless she possess assets of the debtor, The debts must be 
paid, whether enough remain for her maintenance or not, 2 Stra.* 
II. 1 . 280, 281, C. and K The principle is applicable in the case 
of all other surviving relatives, Sira. Man. § 185, If a wife pos¬ 
sessing' separate property render it by special agreement liable for 
a debt contracted by her husband, slur 1 must, in-his default, pay it, 
or if she have possessed herself of her husband’s property, she is 
liable to that extent for his debts. A. widow is liable in these two 
cases only. The Sa&trie (Pundit) considers the claim of the widow 
to subsistence from the husband's estate a ; preferable to the claim 
of his creditors ; and as he is confessedly one of the most respectable 
of those whose names are found in these papers, the presumption 
is that he is right, though for this part of ids opinion I know not 
whence he derives his. authority,, ib. Mills, It is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether the Pundits’ opinion would now be considered 
worthy of the respect paid to it by Mr Ellis. 

Liability of managing members. —Where property is held in 
common, the managing member is answerable for all claims on the 
family, .2 Stra. IL L. 334, Mills; Sira. Man . sec. 186. Of course ho 
should he answerable jointly with the other members. No family 
debt affects self-acquired property, except perhaps to the extent 
of the acquirer’s own share, in the event of the joint-property 
being insufficient to satisfy the debt. A. junior member may bind 
his own share of the property, but only to the extent of that 
share. 

The power of manager to charge ancestral estate by loan, 
etc., is limited. —The power of a manager for an infant heir to 
charge ancestral estate by loan or mortgage is, by the Hindoo law; 
a limited or qualified-power, which can only be exercised rightly 
bv the manager in a case of need, or for the benefit of the estate. 
But where the charge is one that a prudent owner would make, 



in order to benefit the estate, a bond fide tender is not affected by 
the precedent management of the estate. The actual pressure on 
the estate, the danger to be averted, or the benefit to be c^nforred, 
in the particular instance, are the criteria to be regarded. If that 
danger arises from any misconduct to which the lender bos been 
a party, he cannot take advantage of his own wrong to' support .a 
charge in Ms. favour against the heir,'grounded on a necessity 
which his own wrong has helped to produce. The lender, how¬ 
ever, in' such circumstances is bound to inquire into the necessity 
for the loan, and to satisfy himself aa well as he can with referoTieo 
to the parties with whom he is dealing, that the matjftgcr is acting 
in the particular instance for the benefit of the estate. If be 
inquire, and act honestly, the real existence of an alleged and 
reasonably credited necessity is not a condition, precedent to the 
validity of the charge which renders him bound to see to the 'ap¬ 
plication of the money. 

A bom fide creditor who has been deceived, but who has acted 
honestly, and with due caution, is not to suffer. The mere crea¬ 
tion of a charge by a manager of hii'infant's estate, securing a pro ¬ 
per debt, is not to be viewed as an improper act, 

No general rule can be laid down upon whom the $Hvs lies an 
to the allegation and proof of bona fides of a manager, whose title 
to alienate is qualified in contracting debts and resorting to loans. 
The presumption proper to be made varies with the circumstances, 
and is regarded by and dependent upon them. The mortgagee, 
however, in enforcing his security against the heir, must allege 
and prove the facts which embody the representations made to 
him of the alleged needs of the estate, and the motives influencing 
the loan. 

A mortgage bond to secure a sum of money lent to a party 
deceased, in substitution of a previous deed, executed by a former 
proprietor, by way of further security for a sum advanced by the 
mortgagee to the widow of the deceased, charging part of the an¬ 
cestral estate described, the widow, as having a beneficial proprie¬ 
tary right in the mortgaged estates, although in fact she was only 
the curator of her son, a minor, the heir of the deceased—held 
that the description, though inaccurate, was. not such an assump¬ 
tion of ownership as was derogative to the rights of the heir, but 
was to be viewed as an act done by her, as director, in behalf of the 
heir; and as the mortgage was beneficial to the estate, it was 
binding upon the heir, Jlitnoomanpersaud Panday v. Ahtssumat 
Babooee M'unraj Roonweree, 6 Moordsjn, Ap. 393. 

Debt incurred by head of family—minors.— A debt incurred 
by the head of a Hindoo family residing together is, under ordinary 
circumstances, presumed to be a family debt. But: where one of 
the members is a minor, the creditor seeking to enforce his claim 
against the family property must show that the debt was con¬ 
tracted bond fide, and for the benefit of the family, Hmioomanper- 
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mud Panday y* Micmimat Babooee..Munraj Koomoeree, ft-..Moore’s 
In r Ap. 393; Tandavaraya Mudali v. Valli Aminat, 1 Mad, 7L C. 
It 398. 


In the latter case the suit was brought to recover certain lands, 
the property of an undivided Hindoo family, which had been mort¬ 
gaged bo the plaintiff by the first defendant., who was the elder 
brother of the second defendant, and the managing member of the 
family at the date of the mortgage; the second defendant was it 
minor. The plaintiff offered no evidence to show that the mort¬ 
gage debt had been contracted for the benefit of the family. The 
district raunshf was of opinion that in the absence of proof that 
the money was .borrowed for family purposes, the family property 
belonging to the two undivided brothers, the first and second 
defendants could not legally be held liable for the plaintiffs bond, 
and dismissed the suit. This decision was reversed upon appeal 
by the civil judge, on the ground that the debt which was/tneurred 
by the first defendant, the elder brother and head of the family, 
.must be presumed to be a family debt, for which the second 
defendant and the family property must be held liable. The 
appellant, the second defendant, contended that the burden of 
proof, that the debt was contracted for the benefit of the family, 
lay on the plaintiff, and cited the first-mentioned case. 

The High Court i^—We see no reason to question the doctrine 
laid down by the civil judge as regards a family of brothers or 
other coparceners resident together under ordinary cirou in stances; 
but in the present instance we observe that the civil judge had 
omitted to notice an important feature in the ease, that the only 
coparcener of the first defendant, whose rights are affected by the 
act of the latter, was a minor at the time of the execution of the 
mortgage, and unable to protect his own interests; we consider 
that on the principle enunciated in dlunoomanpersaud Panday v, 
Mussumat Babooee Munraj Koonweree, supra, it was incumbent on 
the plaintiff to adduce some proof that the debt was contracted 
bona fide, and for the benefit of the family, 

A Hindoo testator by his will empowered his executor and 
guardian of his infant, children, who was also manager of his 
Kern inclary, to charge the same for payment of debts and advances 
during his children’s minority, and directed that when the chil¬ 
dren came of ago they should repay the amount raised. The 
executor borrowed of a banking firm money for payment of 
government. revenue, and gave bonds charging the zomindary 
with the sums so borrowed. On the children coming of age, they 
executed a histbandey , or instalment bond, for repayment of the 
amount then due. This instrument they afterwards repudiated, 
and on a suit being brought against them by the lender, upon 
the histbandey , they in defence not only denied the/ existence of 
the bond, but alleged fraudulent collusion between/the lender an d 
executor, in obtaining the loan and granting a leawe to the nominee 
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of the lender at an inadequate rent. Held that the executor had 
power under the will to charge the zomiad.-uy with advances -made 
for the purposes of the zemindary, Oolaub Koonwurret Jlebeev. 
Eslum Ohundef Ckowdkooree, 8 Maori’s la. Aj), 447. 

Debts incurred for domestic use by a slave, wife, etc.— 
Katyayana says, “ Debts incurred for domestic uses by the slave, 
wifa mother, or disciple of one gone to a far-country, or deceased, 
and also by bis son, must be paid, so says Bhrgu , and TaymvaJcbya 
holds a woman shall not pay debts incurred by her husband or 
son, nor a father those of his son, nor a husband those of his wife, 
unless contracted for the benefit of the family, Mayiikha, chap. v. 
me iv. § 20 ; 1 Dig . 803 ; Colei). Oblig . 28, 29. 

Liability for wife’s debts for necessaries.—B y Hindoo law 
a wife lias authority to bind her husband, by contracting for 
necessaries in proportion as the management of the family is 
confided to her. By Hindoo law, perhaps, the presumption of 
authority is not so strong as it is by the English law, per BMc~ 
atone, J\, in Vircmcmi CheUi v. Appasvcmi Chetti , 1 Mad. II. C. It. 
375'. . ■ '' 

Debts contracted by wife living apart from her husband.™ 
If it were permitted by the Hindoo law for a husband to supersede 
liia first wife by taking another to live with him, and this was her 
sole reason for refusing to live with him, his doing"so would not, 
according to Hindoo law, justify his first wife in separating herself 
and remai ning apart from him of her own free will, and could not 
without more, r've her implied authority as his agent to bind him 
for debts incurred for necessaries, per Scotland , C.-J. ib. 37 5. 

Liability of family property.—T he family property is not 
liable for the debt of an individual meip|>er, Stra. Man. § 187, 
not even if by his death, the family property is augmented. 

The debtor’s share in the property will, however, be liable, S. 
A. 113 and 114 of 1855, Stra. tfan, § 188, The creditor would have 
to sue to have the share set out by partition, in Order to make it 
thus available to him. Allowance would first have to be made 
out of the share for the share of the debtor’s male issue, the resi¬ 
due only being available to meet the debt, Stra. Man. § 188. 

Debts contracted by brother for support of family.—A. 
debt contracted by one brother .living in family partnership for the 
support of the family, is binding upon all in every case. 

But in trade consent necessary.—B ut consent, express or 
implied, is requisite in the case of one contracted in the course of 
trade or for charitable purposes. Supposing the elder brother to 
be manager for the family, this might exonerate the. person of the 
younger one,* but not the property, see 1 Dig* clxxx., clxxxiii, 

A Hindoo possessed of landed and other property died leaving 

■ Whether the person of the younger brother would be exempted or not 
would depend on existing procedure of the Court. 

lllilll: . \ ■, .. 



two sons, the younger a minor. The elder took possession and 
borrowed -money, (exceeding his share $i the property,) for which 
he gave his note, mortgaging for the payment of it the family pro¬ 
perty; The younger son was not privy to the contracting of the 
debt, nor had he ever recognised .its validity, so far as his interest 
was concerned, not did it; appear that it was incurred on account of 
the family. The question raised was, Is the debt chargeable on 
the family -property beyond the share of the elder brother? Mr 
Colebrooke remarks:—On the subject of the question which you had 
lately before you, I entirely agree with you that a mortgage, sale, or 
.gift by one of several joint-owners without the consent of the 
others is invalid for others’ shares. In Bengal law it is clear that 
it is good for his own share, and for that only. In other provinces 
it is as clear that the act is invalid, as it concerns others’ share#, atid 
the only doubt which the subtlety of Hindoo reasoning might raise;, 
would be whether it would be maintainable even for his own share 
of undivided property. On the other two points, as stated by you, 
the law* is undoubtedly as you have viewed it. On the third point 
I take the law to be, that the consent of the sharers, express or 
implied, is indispensable to a valid alienation of joint property 
beyond the share of the actual alienor, and that an unauthorised 
alienation by one of the sharers is invalid beyond the alienor'8 
share as against the alienee. But consent is implied, and may be 
presumed in many cases, and under a variety of circumstances, 
especially where the management of the joint property intrusted 
to the part owner wlio disposes of it implies a power of disposal; 
or w here he was the only ostensible or avowed owner, or generally 
when the acts or even the silence of the other sharers,had given 
him a credit, and the alienee had not notice. ... I rather 
consider it to be a point of evidence what shall sufB.ce to raise 
the presumption of consent or aequiesence, 2 Sira. II. R. r (vide 
PcddtmutJiu.laty v. V. Tirrrna Reddy, 2 Mad. II. C . R. 270) than a 
matter on which the Hindoo law has pronounced specifically, and 
I do not recollect any passages more express than those to which 
you have referred, showing that the alienation is invalid against 
the alienee. The case of Prannath v. Catupunker, Beng. S. D. A . 
Rep. ante 1805, pp. 49, 51, to which you refer, was, I conceive, 
determined on the ground of implied consent, the land being 
answerable for the revenue for which the managing owner had 
engaged on the part of himself and sharers, besides other peculiar 
circumstances in the case.” 

DlHTNUTION OF SHARE ON ACCOUNT OF PROFUSE EXPENDITURE— 
If df/bt exceed surplus — Separate acquisitions liable. —A co¬ 
heir who may have been guilty of profuse expenditure, or who 
may have dissipated the property by unauthorised alienations, is 
to have his share diminished by the amount wasted or alienated by 
him, but should this exceed the value of his share, the surplus is 
not to be made a debt against him (1 Stra. II. L. 224, 225), for the 
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other heirs should have cheeked his guilty waste in time, and mush 
Buffer for their neglect. This might be done by a Court declaring 
his acts mill, or compelling a division, or removing him worn the 
management. His separate acquisitions would, however, he liable, 

Stra. °M. H. L. § 272.' ' 

Liability of widows’heirs. —When property passes to a widow, 
those succeeding to her are not liable.for debts contracted by her, 
unless they are of such a nature as would have warranted her 
alienating the property to discharge them, 7 S. D. A. 114 Judgt. 
of S.D.A. in Ap. 179 of 1840, such as payment of husband s dents, 
Government Kist, debts, &o. Hers is only a life interest inter¬ 
posed between her husband and successor, who is not so much her 
heir as her husband's. 


Section II 

The debt must have been for a good consideration—-Debts due for Jim* 
or (.oils—Suretyship—Nuptial debts—Borrowed for use of fanulff 
—Where no assets—The course of payment of debts on partition 
—Performance of obsequies—Expenses of initiation and ‘marriage 
_ Escheated property—Persons under disability Daughters, 

In actions against the heir three things are to be considered 
1. The debt must have been for a good consideration, otherwise it 
wili not bind. 2. It must not have been a ready-mouev trans¬ 
action, as a toll or fine; if it is, the heir is not liable. Ibo 
debt, when incurred for ceremonies, marriage, in order ^ 
make it binding on the son, must have been reasonable in amount. 

1st It MUST HAVE BEEN FOR A GOOD CONSIDERATION SO that it 
the consideration for the debt be gaining, or the purchase of spirit¬ 
uous liquors, or debauchery, or other improper objects, the son is 
not liable, 2 Bomb. E. 200, 203, n. ; 1 Stra. ILL. 167; 11. *6.- 
456 • unless at those festivals where gaming aud drinking are au¬ 
thorised, 1 Dig. 304, 307, 312; or where the use of spirituous 
liquors is allowed by custom, ih. ; so, a debt duo for a cause repug¬ 
nant to good morals, Vyasa, 1 Dig, 307, 

Debts due for fines ok tolls.—A fine due to the long .tor 
some offence is not a debt for which the son is liable.* So, a debt, 
due for atoll, ie, a duty of custom payable at a wharf, or the hke, 
I Big. 304-307. Sir Thomas Strange says, 1 vol 107, I he reason 
of which may be that they are to he regarded as ready-money 
payments, for which credit will have been given at the risk of him 
by whom they ought to have been received. 

Suretyship.—S o debts originating in suretyship, commerce, and 


* The Indian Criminal Procedure Code (1860) empowers magistrates to lery 
fines. 
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the rest, shall not involve the sons, they shall not be paid by the 
sons of the debtor, Gautama, 1 £%, 305. 

Nuptial debts.—W here the debt attaches upon the common 
property, as for instance, where it has been incurred for the nup¬ 
tials of any of the family, ’he expenses attending the ceremony 
must have been reasonable, according to. the usage and means of 
the family. If the expenses' have been extravagant or excessive, 
the member incurring them will alone be liable unless the family 
1ms adopted them. 

Borrowed for usb or FAMILY.-- If the money borrowed was 
expended for the use of the family it must be paid by that family* 
divided or undivided, out of their own estate, Menu, ch. viii. § 16 ); 
2 Stra. II I. 275, 276 ; contracted fairly for the use of the family 
by any member, whether uncle, brother, son, wife, servant, pupil, 
or dependants, it binds the whole, 1 Dig* 20 3-299 ; 1 Stra. If. I. 
167 ; 2 ib. 458; Beng. R. 12 for 1817, p. 607. 

Where no assess*—I t seems settled at Bengal that the oblige 
tion of the son to pay the. debts of the ancestor has no legal force 
independent of assets, without which a son and grandson are under 
a moral and religious, not a civil obligation to pay the debt, but 
assets may be followed in the hands of any representative, 1 Dig. 
266, note by Sir W. Jones; 1 Stra. II L. 167 ; 2 ib. 275. Sir 
Thomas Strange, , 1 vol. 167, says, To the southward the doctrine of 
the AJitacshara, supported by M adhavya and Chandrika, is said to 
render the payment of the father’s debts with interest, and the 
grandfather’s without interest, independent of assets, a legal as 
well as a sacred obligation, 1 Stra. If. L. 167, see ante, p. 77. 

Tub course of payment of debts on partition. —This subject 
has been, discussed under the title “Partition.” 

Sir Thomas Strange, 1 vol., 169, says, Modified as the details' of 
Hindoo law are everywhere by local usage and practice, how far 
the whole of the ancient provisions for the payment of debts are 
at present applicable must be left to the discretion of the courts 
exercising jurisdiction within particular limits. 

Frif.ndly • gifts'.— Sir Thomas Strange, 1 H. L. 169, says, Con¬ 
nected with the duty of paying the debts of ancestors, is the discharge 
of obligations resting on the intention of the deceased sufficiently 
manifested: since, though nothing occurs in the Hindoo law ex¬ 
pressly in favour of the testamentary power as exercised under other 
codes, it provides distinctly for the performance of promises by the 
ancestor in bis lifetime to take effect after his death, and to this ex¬ 
tent a friendly gift as it is called, not being an idle one, «tfar less one 
founded on an immoral consideration, being available in law as a 
charge upon heirs, may be assimilated to a legacy. 

In support of this he refers to the following cases, vol. ii., p. 426, 
x V/ . 1 A man ..having fostered and maintained a boy not bis son, 
on his deathbed directed half of his estate to be given to his son, 
a quarter part to his brother-in-law, and a quarter part to him 
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whom' ho had so bred up. The gift was not in writing, hut was 
proved by two witnesses. 

The Pundit replied, “ If one having maintained another for a 
long time, should ba inclined to give him and hist brother-in-iaw 
a moiety of hi% property, giving the other moiety to hi $ son, lie 
should do it in the presence of his relations and of some of the 
people of the village where the land, if any, lies. Should his death 
be too sudden to admit of their attending, provided he had de¬ 
clared liis intent and poured water into his hands in the presence 
of his wife aud son, and of the people about him, it should be equi¬ 
valent to its being committed to writing, and though even this 
formality should not be observed, it would be good in law for 
money though not in regard to land*” Upon this, Mr Cokbraoke 
remarks, This is gift in contemplation of death, subject to the gene¬ 
ral rules regarding gift, see Mitac. ch. i. s. i., §31 as to..the.form* 
Mr Ellis remarks, The whole formality must be completed with re¬ 
gard to land, and possession must be given, or the act is invalid. 
But what has such a conveyance to do with a will 1 With the 
consent of his sons and wile, and the knowledge of his nearest of 
kin, a man may make a distribution of his property according to 
the rules laid down by the law in such cases; aud such distribu¬ 
tion will be good, whether made on his. deathbed or at any other 
time, aud whether confirmed by writing or not, ib. 435.* 

Sir Thomas Strange , 1 M. L, .169, adds, But according to the 
doctrine of the Mitacshara } such a gift referring to property held 
in common, in order to be good must have had the consent of the 
deceased co-parceners,” M'ilac . ch. i. s. i., § 30as if made by 
a widow, it must have had that of her guardian and next heirs, 
2 ib. 445. What was promised shall be received by the descend¬ 
ants of the donee down to the fourth in descent, if not vested ; 
if vested in the donee ib is partible amongst the co-heirs if he have 
any, 3 Dig. 38 ; see 1 Sir a . M. L. 170. 

2d, Performance of obsequies.— Of property which descends 
by inheritance, half should be carefully set apart for the benefit of 
the deceased owner, to defray the charges of his monthly, six 
monthly, and annual obsequies, on the ground that wealth is use¬ 
ful for alms and enjoyment, Vrihaspali , Apastamba, Jim. Yuliana, 
ch. xi. s. Vi., § 13. 

Expenses of initiation ani> marriage. —The expenses incurred 
for the initiation of the uninitiated and for the marriage of the 
tin married members of the family are also charges upon the estate. 
Yammakfaya, 2, 125, says, Uninitiated brothers should bo initiated 
by those for whom the ceremonies have been already completed. 
Upon which the Mitac. ch. i. s. vih, § 4, has the following exposi¬ 
tion, By the brethren who make a partition after the decease of 
their father the uninitiated brothers should be initiated at the ex- 

Query, Whether those gifts can bo made only of movable property ? It 
would seem that they require the doctrine of constructive possession to sup¬ 
port them. 
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penae of the whole estate. Yajnamlvhya, 2, 135, says, V nmamed 
sisters should be disposed of in marriage, giving them a quarter of 
a share, Mitac, ch. i. 3. vii,, § 5, H seq. But the Ohardrika, and 
M'adhavya countenance the opinion that the specified allotment 
intends only a sufficiency for the charges of the sister’s nuptials, 3 
'Stra."M. 1. 313, Ch 389, 0. and R 

Initiation involves a succession of religious rites attended with 
more or less expense, commencing with purification and terminat¬ 
ing in marriage. They are ten in number, of which marriage 
is the only one competent to females and Soodras ; the rest being 
confined to males of the three, superior .classes, Mitac. oh. i. s. 
vii, § n. 3 ; Dat. Miman, s. iv., § 23, n.; 3 .Dig. 101. 

We have seen, supra, that the duty of initiation attaches to 
those who themselves have been initiated, and the provision .for it. 
is like that for the payment of debts to be made before partition 
out of the common stock, 1 Sira. 11. L 170; and as we have be¬ 
fore seen the expenses must be reasonable, -ante, p. SC). 

This obligation does not extend beyond brothers and sisters, con¬ 
sequently not to collaterals, such as nephews, 3 Sira. 11. L, 386, In 
Mitac. ch. i. s. iv., § 19, s. v., § 3, s. vii, § 4, no mention is 
made of nephews, 3 Stra. 11, L. 287 ; Caleb. 

Escheated property.--- An estate taken by escheat is subject to 
the same trusts and charges, if any, previously affecting the estate, 
'■Tim Collector of Mmulipalam v. Qamty Vencata Marrainapah y S 
Moore's In, Ap. 500, 

When the crown takes by escheat for want of heirs, it Inis' the 
same power to impeach an unauthorised alienation by tbe widow, 
which the heirs of the widow, (had there been any,} would have 
had, ib. 529. 

Tbe question was raised in Bmvani Sankara Pandit v. Amhabay 
Artvmai , 1 Mad. 11. 0 . R. 3d3, whether if the right to maintenance 
had existed in a son whose adoption was held to be invalid, that 
right would as an estate descend to his sons natural or adopted, 
but. was not decided, and under the view taken by the Court in 
respect of the right of a person whose adoption is not valid, it is 
not likely to arise again. 

Persons under disability. —We have already said in chapter 
vb that all those who are excluded from the inheritance for the 
reasons there referred to, are entitled to maintenance, Mitac. ch. 
ii. s. x., § 5, except the out-caste and his issue subsequently born, 
.Jim. Vaham, ch. v. § 11,12 ; Menu, ix. § 201: 1 Stra.H. L. 67,174. 
With regard to the out-caste, the Mitac. ch. ii. s. x., § 1, says, he 
must be maintained, citing Yajnavalchya , 2, 141; whilst Jim. 
Vaham, ch. v., § 11, 12, citing Deva/a and Baudhayana , ex¬ 
cludes the out-caste, and the latter, his issue also. Mem*, how¬ 
ever, does not except them, ch. ix. 202. Sir Thomas Strange, 
arguing by analogy, says, Admitting the right ot the out-caste 
to*food and raiment, it must be difficult to exclude the adulterer’s 
widow. 
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t Daughters.—T ho daughters of persons labouring under, 
bilit-j must be maintained until married, and the expenses of xbeir 
nuptials defrayed, Yajnavalchya, 2, 142 ; Milac. ch. ii. s„ x, §12, 
Id; and their childless widows must be supported -for Hie, Jim. 
Vahanci , oh. v,, § 19; Mtae. ch. ii. s. x., § 14. 


Section Ill. 

Maintenance—Hoio estimated — Widow and only son—Where one of 

united brothers dies leaving a widow and a son- . J. mother’s right 

as between herself, and her sons—Then is no distinction in the 
different tribes—Half brothers and childless vndow—The rights of 
a brother’s %vidow htiving a son—Rights of father’s wives on parti¬ 
tion among the, brothers — How maintenance, is to be provided for 

— Residence—Rate of maintenance—Want of chastity . -Desertion of 

husband by his uife—lilted agency — Polygamy — Widow's right 
to recover arrears ofmaintma nee—When husband's property proves 
defic ien t — Grandmoth er — Stepmothers — Sister's—Daughter — Ille¬ 
gitimate children of th e Khairi case. 

Maintenance.— The maintenance of dependent members of 
the family is also a charge upon the common fund. The widow, 
where die does not take as heir is the first who is entitled to 
maintenance, and her maintenance is the first charge upon the 
estate, after payment of the debts. 

How ESTIMATED. —Sir Thomas Strange , p. 171, says, In awarding 
it to her, what she possesses as stridhana, or her peculiar property, 
is to be matter of account, the 'utmost that she can claim being to 
have it made up to her equal to what would be a son’s share in the 
event of partition; ancl again, p. 172, an opinion that her main¬ 
tenance should bo independent of her peculiar property is unsup¬ 
ported ; again, whether in estimating her stridhaoa on the occa¬ 
sion, her clothes, ornaments, and the life are to be taken into ac¬ 
count, or only such articles of her property as are productive of 
income to her or conducive to her subsistence dot * not distinctly 
appear, though the restricting this account to the latter would 
seem to bo reasonable, considering the object. 

We cannot think that this is the correct view of the law. It is 
in right of her husband that, she is entitled to maintenance, and 
her claim to it is irrespective of her stridliana. Mr Ellis, 2 II. L. 
2.9J . says, As long as the family continues undivided all the par¬ 
ceners, their wives, and families are entitled to a joint mainten¬ 
ance. On division, widows, wives, and children can claim only 
on the portion of their respective husbands and fathers. In the 
present case, if the son were alive at the time of division, his 
mother would have to look to him alone for ipaintenance ; if he 



•were dead, she would bo entitled in right at once both of her hus¬ 
band a rid 'eon to succeed to a full share of the estate, that is to say, 
a full share should be the allowed Iter, 

Mr Colebrooic , 2JStra. II. L. 294, in remarking upon an. opinion 
of a Pundit that the mother is entitled to as much only as will en¬ 
able her to give rice with alms to poor strangers, and for food and 
raiment, says, “ This opinion is conformable to the Smriti Cham 
dribty where it is affirmed on the authority of a passage of Baud- 
hayma , (in which a text of the Taittinyaca Veda is cited declaring 
women incapable of inheritance,) that the mother shall not take a 
share as of heritage, but an allotment adequate to her wants, and 
not exceeding in the whole the amount of a son’s share, including 
what she may possess as her peculiar property.” But, he adds, 
“This opinion is, however, contravened in the Madhavya ” (2 II. 
L, 297, Ellis,) a work*of great authority in Southern India, and 
which seems in this instance entitled to a preference over the 
/Smriti Chandrika. 

And Mr Ellis remarks, “ The widow’s title la to maintenance, 
the ultimate measure of which is according to all the authorities 
a share.” Sec 2 Stra. IL L. 2d5, but see ib. 297. 

Whether strip H ana is to be included. — Mr Colevrooh’ re¬ 
marks, in a case from the Zillah of Nellore, 2 Sira. B. L. 307, ‘‘This 
is taken from the Mitacshara, ch. 1. s. vii. § 2. The Chandrika 
explains that her allotment, including her separate property, 
must be made equal to a full share.” But Mr EUis remavks, “ This 
opinion is generally correct, but I do not understand either the 
authority or the reason for restricting the maintenance to the 
amount of half a share in case of the existence of stridhana. 
The division (as it appears to me) should he made without reference 
to any property she may hold under this Htie, unless it may ha ve been 
accepted by her with consent of the parties concerned in lieu of other 
claims; and in this case it is evident she is entitled to no further 
share in the event of division. The widow’s claim to mainten¬ 
ance from her husband’s estate is absolute, unlimited by circum¬ 
stances; but then it is only a claim to maintenance, and it is not 
correct to say that she is entitled to any share or division. This 
makes no alteration in her right, it is still maintenance only 
to which she is entitled ; but to this some legal measure must be 
assigned, and the correct opinion seems to be that it shall be the 
amount of a full share as received by the co-parceners, or perhaps 
this may be considered as its maximum , This is, of course, appli¬ 
cable only where there are male heirs, the widow succeeding by 
right to the property on failure of such, 2 Sira. II. L. 307. 

Where property unproductive. — Mr Ellis says, If she have 
property of her own, not consisting merely of pearls, clothes, orna¬ 
ments, and the like, but from which an income i: derivable, in 
this case it is to be made up equal to a share without reference to any 
fanciful division of halves and quarters, of which the Pundits (mis- 
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taking -the explanatory language of the law, as “she shall otherwise 
receive a half or a quarter/’ for posi.trve injunction) are so fond. I 
say above, t: from which an income is derivable/’ I cannot just flow 
refer to mv authority for this, as I have not my books at hand; 
but it is the sense of the law. The law says she shall have a.main¬ 
tenance, hut it is not required that either the family stouk, or her 
own, shall be reduced to afford it. It is clearly meant that it shah 
be a maintenance by income ; if, therefore, she have no property 
from which she can derive an income, without destroying the pto- 
per by, she is entitled to a full share, 2 8tm, II, L. 306. 

Widow and only kon.~~-T he father,, being dead, leaving a widow 
and infant son with property, the son arid estate being in Hie 
hands of the brother of the deceased, the widow demanded the 
custody of each. The Pundit was asked who. was entitled to it, 
and whether the son was compellable to live with his mother, or 
may choose with whom to live ? to which he replied, The estate is 
the son’s, out of which the widow is only entitled to be main- 
tamed. The son k not compellable to live with his mother, it id, 
rather her duty to live with him. Upon which Mr Cokbrooh; re¬ 
marks, The sovereign is the guardian of minors, (3 Dig. 542.) The 
mother cannot claim a share, but a maintenance merely, from ah 
only son, her right to a specific allotment arising only when a 
■■partition is made, Zilla. of OhingUput , 2 Stra. II L. 290. 

Where one of united brothers ties leaving a widow and a 
SON,—I f there be undivided brothers, and one die, leaving a widow 
and son, they succeed to his share of the joint property, is the 
answer given bv a Pundit to a case submitted to him ; upon which 
Mr Dili® remarks, As long as the family continues undivided, all 
the parceners, their wives and families, are entitled to a joint 
maintenance. On division, widows, wives, and children can claim 
only on the partition of their respective husbands and fathers, In, 
the present case, if the son ware alive at the time of division, his 
moi.her would have to look to him alone for maintenance; if he 
were dead she would be entitled in right at once both of her hus¬ 
band and son to succeed to a full share of the estate—dh&t is to 
say, a full share should be the maximum allowed her. If,litigation 
take place, it is the measure to be adopted by the Court; not that 
the dividing parties are bound to give her so much, if they can 
prevail on her to take less, nor any share at all if they can provide 
among themselves for her maintenance, Such, at least, 1 believe 
to be the correct doctrine; whether her dominion over the pro¬ 
perty be limited or otherwise is another question, Zillak of Netiore 
2 Stra. II L. 291. 

A mother's bight as between herself and her soys.—The 
husband of the appellant had died forty years before the commence¬ 
ment of the suit, having amassed in his lifetime and left an estate 
iu ready money and jewels to the amount of about 5000 pagodas. 
Upon his death, she took possession of his property and delivered 
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it over, as she alleged, to her four sous on their coming- of age ; ot 
this there was no evidence, and her son, the defendant, denied 
it. and stated that 300 pagodas had been paid by his younger 
brother to his mother, and that the plaintiff, having the option, 
had refused to live in their house. The question was asked, What 
should the Sons be deemed to give tile mother, according to Burma 

iSastm t • ■ ■ Tr . , ' 

Auawttr of the Sastfae (blwum, in Sanscrit; Slohm of J ajnamtr 
ehm, Skfhum of Kat yayetna, Dlokiim of Vyasa. 

According to these, the mother shares equally with the sons, 
whether the- division take place in the tune of the father, or after¬ 
wards in that of the sons* The mistake lies m qualifying lur right 
to participate as a right to share. (Another Sloktimf) According to 
this she is entitled to as much only as will enable her to give rice 
with alms to poor strangers, and for her food and raiment. Thus 
the expression of an equal share with the sons mote itself into a 
particvUar portion of money in the division of the estate by the sons, 
not that she takes an equal proportion with them. It is so held 
by Jagmuiatha-ttpra^ptinc/mmna, (the Digest,) which declares that 
the son is bound to provide his mother with, maintenance only, 
and no more. In the present case, though the wealth of the 
defendant lie considerable, he is bound to allow his mother 
for food and raiment only, and he .is under no further obligation. 
Mr Colehr ooke remarks—This opinion is conformable to the timriti 
Chandrika, where it is affirmed, oil the authority of a passage of 
Baitdhayana , (in which a text of the Taittinyaca Veda is cited, de¬ 
claring women incapable of inheritance.) that the. mother shall not 
take a shave as of heritage, but an allotment adequate to her wants, 
and not exceeding in the whole the.amount of a son’s share, in¬ 
cluding what she may possess as her peculiar property.' This 
position is, however, contravened in the Madkavya, a work under¬ 
stood to ho of great authority in the south of India, and which 
seems, in this instance, entitled to a preference over the Smriti 
Chandrika . The reference to Jagannatha’s Digest does not seem 
to be correct. Ib is there maintained (sec translation, voh iii. p. 
12, 30) that the mother may expect from her sons, making a parti¬ 
tion an equal share with them; and that it is only through 
maternal tenderness that this right is in the present times fore¬ 
gone, and Mr Dills remarks, The mother’s title is co maintenance, 
die ultimate measure of which is, according to all the authorities, 
.a share, 2 tfira. If. L. 294, 295. 

There is no distinction in the different tribes.—- 1 wo brothers 
of the Chetriya tribe, being about to divide, after his death, the 
estate of their father, the question is as to the rights of the mother, 
who claims to share with them. To what in this tribe is she en¬ 
titled ? The Pundits answer was, that the mother has by law no 
r j K ht to share with her sons. She is entitled to her slriJhana, and 
if there be land yielding an annual produce, to as much of it .as 
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will suffice to-be set!led upon Iwr for a maintenance. Mr Cob- 
brook' remarks, The law provides, that when a partition takes 
place among brothers, the mother shall have an allotment made 
up to her, equal to a'fall 'share. There is no distinction in Urn 
.respect amongst the different- tribes, Mila, of VkagajxtUcm, 2 Stray 
B. L. 29 G. , 

Haif-bbotheks and childless widow.— In a question between 
a childless widow and the half-brothers (by the same father) of her 
deceased husband as to her rights, the Pundit replied, That she 
-is entitled to demand ol them as much as will provide her food 
and raiment with sufficient for the shradum, or annual ceremony 
of her husband; and Mr Cokbroohc remarks, They are bound to 
maintain her, see JVantda cited Mttacsheura, ch. ii. s. 1, § «. but 
Mr Ellis denies that this is the law of the Smritis. Ho says it is 
the convenient law of more modern commentators, endeavoured 
to be supported by proposing alterations in the original texts, for 
which there is no foundation. In recent times, however, when 
the-operation of the Hindoo law had been interrupted, and none 
other established in its stead, the nefarious practice of the males 
of the family seizing all the property of it, and reducing the females 
to a state little short of slavery, came gradually to prevail, which 
practice, as appears throughout these papers, the present race ot 
pundits are sufficiently inclined to support. The correct doctrine 

is, that a widow succeeds to the “entire share (christnam 
<nmm *) of her husband immediately, if partition have taken 
place ; eventually, if it have not. What, then, is the situation of 
a widow of a co-parcener during the time the family continues un¬ 
divided ? Is she merely entitled to a maintenance t No ; she is 
in the situation of her deceased husband, and is entitled to the 
use of the joint-property to the full extent that he was entitled to 

it, remembering always'that as a female she m under the protec¬ 
tion of her natural guardians, Travengach Chary v. llagoonada 

Chary: 2 Stra. If. 297. . 

The rights of a brother’s widow having a son.— The plain¬ 
tiff's husband and the defendants were brothers. The plaintiff 
had a sou aged four years by her husband, and she instituted a 
suit for a share of the undivided property for herself, and another 
for her son ; and the Pundit was asked his opiftionas.toher rights 
under the general law of inheritance and partition, she being, 
moreover, charged with adultery;+ and he replied, “There is no 
ground for the claim of separate shares for herself and her son. 
The share that is given to the son must maiutain l»is mother. 


* ChrUlnam anstrn ”—tlie entire share. This expression is read by some, 
chrktnco-i artham, the " entire estate; ” and on this reading, it is niaintaiueu 
that '.!. widow takes the estate of her deceased husband in the event only o± 
previous partition. But this is confuted by the better jurists^ 
t could not be charged with adultery after the husband s death* 
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Though she should not conduct herself to the entire satis faction of 
her caste people, still she must bo supported out of the share 
allotted to her who* in the meaidirne, is to coatirnu; under 
her care til} he attain iris ago. Nor though she should provfe an 
adulteress, can he refuse to supply her with the necessaries of 
life.” "Mr CoWfy'opke remarks, The son is entitled to the share of 
his father, who was one of four brothers, Mitac. oh. i. s. v. | 2, 
and his mother roust bo maintained out of his allotment; but the 
sovereign, or a person selected by his authority, is-the guardian of 
the widow. Brethren are not bouiul to maintain the unchaste 
widow of their childless brothers, Mitac ♦ oh. ii. s. i. § 7. Nor 
has any authority been found for imposing it as a civil obligation 
on the son to maintain his mother if she be an adulteress, (query, 
unchaste;) and Mr EtUs says, correct as to the exclusive right and 
consequent/ obligation of the son, I do x\ot think, however,- and 
probably the Pundit does not intend, that the defendants could be 
compelled to a division of the estate until the majority of the 
child, Venctmmy v. Qovindoo Ckitty, 2 Stra. II. L, 309. 

Rights of fathers' wives on partition among the brothers. 
—In cases of partition among the brethren, to each. of the father’s 
wives, who is a mother, must be assigned a share equal to that of 
a son, and to the childless wives a sufficient maintenance ; but,, ac¬ 
cording to the Milacshara and other works current in Benares 
and the southern provinces, childless wives are also entitled to 
shares, the term mata being interpreted to signify both mother 
and step-m other. The Smnti Chandrica is the only authority 
which altogether excludes a mother from tho right of participation, 
Mam. Prim. IL L. SO. A step-mother has no right of succession 
. -according to the law of Bengal, and the property, of her step-son 
will rather go to her uncle’s adopted son. if, after the death of 
R, the first widow of K, her adopted son N died without issue, 
his share goes to the adopted son of K’s full brother— i.e. y to the 
cousin-genu an by adoption, not to the second widow of K, (step¬ 
mother by adoption,) nor to the heirs of the half-brothers of the 
adopting lather. If, however, the adoption by the appellant (the 
second widow) of K be good, which was made on the death of N, 
then her adopted son is heir to N * The reason why the appel¬ 
lant;, the step-mother of N, cannot succeed to his share is, that in 
tho Day a BaJuja and other authorities current in Bengal, where- 
ever the word mata, or mother, occurs, it is explained to intend 
jananee, or actual mother. These books do not authorise the step¬ 
mother’s succession ; but she receives a maintenance out of the 
estate. In the books of the DecJum —viz., the MitacsKara, die. 
—the word mata implies both mother and step-mother ; according 

* In the Shatters there is no express prohibition, or sanction of two adop¬ 
tions. If it be the usage in Bengal to make two adoptions, the adoption of R, is 
valid, and he succeeds, ib. 
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to these, the step-mother 'would share, ,2 Mach. Prim, FL L, 61 ; 
citing Menu . Baudhbyana , Gautama, 

How maintenance is to bu provided fob. —There seems to bo 
three modes of providing for the payment of the' allowance, One 
is to estimate the value of the maintenance to be allowed, and to 
•give the widow a sum; a second is,.by assignment of land rever- 
tible to the estate after the death of the widow; in both these cases 
in proportion to the amount of the property of the husband) and 
to her support as well, as those dependent upon her, including the 
performance of charities and the discharge of religious duties; a 
third, is to invest a sum at interest for the payment of the main¬ 
tenance, or to deposit company’s paper, 1 Sira. IL L, 171. 

Residence. —In Ex parte Jamhj Uiiiw&h 2 Sir a, 299, along 
with her maintenance* a house, valued at 300 pagodas, was assigned 
to the widow for a residence. In another case, Gooruvcmiial v. Tidy, 
Jyen 2 Sira. If. I. 303, a portion of the family house towards the 
west was set apart, and assigned to her. Upon this case Mr Goh~ 
broolce remarks, The relationship between the appellant and do- 
fondant does not appear. It is to be presumed a brother, nephew, 
or cousin, with whom she lived as a member of an individual 
family, in which case the appellant’s right to maintenance .is con¬ 
formably to tluvpassage of Narada in the Mitac. ch. ii. s. 1, § 7. 

The bate of maintenance.—T he following is an answer to an 
inquiry addressed to Sir John AmtnUhtr , 2 Sira. If. L, p. 301 

A 11 agree that maintenance must bear some proportion to the 
amount of the property. The Brahmins, who are universally the 
directors of all women, and especially of the rich, when consulted, 
invariably represented a large allowance as necessary for the 
widow, and especially for religious purposes. Misled by them, the 
allowances were large. The people, however, represented that the 
state of widowhood by the Hindoo religion was, as it really is, a. 
state of degradation and penance, with, which large allowances were 
inconsistent; that they had the effect of throwing widows into the 
hands of designing men who enticed them from their families, 
from whom they lived apart* to the disgrace of both. That many 
of the supposed religious ceremonies were either performed by the 
family, and not by the widow, or if performed by her, were pro¬ 
perly performed at a small expense. Finding these represen¬ 
tations to be true, the allowance for maintenance has been 
much reduced, and is now low, although they still bear the same 
relation to the amount of the estate ; but an evil of a very serious 
tendency has been entirely stopped. Mr .Blaqueres opinion was, 
that u The amount allowed for the maintenance of a widow should 
be in proportion, to her wants---that* is, sufficient for her own sup¬ 
port and that of those immediately dependent on her. The means 
of the estates must be considered, and the general circumstances 
of the particular estate the guide for settling the amount of the 
maintenance, there being no fixed rate or proportion laid.down.” 
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Sir John Anstruther might have included another consideration” 
f vk., the position and rank of the family. 

Want of chastity .^Str Thomm Strange , 1 IL L. 172, says, 
“ Ah chastity is a condition of her inheriting on failure oi' unite 
issue,., so it would seem that by a want of it she forfeits her fight 
to maintenance, leaving it a question, however, in the case of the 
Hindoo, whether, notwithstanding, she be not entitled (as out-castes 
generally are) to food and raiment. 

Mr Ml is, 2 H. L. 30, remarks, Mmu no whefesays that a woman 
divorced is not entitled to a maintenance. She is to be “aban¬ 
doned,” .deprived, of nuptial rites ; she is to be divested of her 
ornaments and separate property, but she must be maintained, as 
roust an out-caste be, by his family. 

Mr Ookbroofre, 2 Stral /l. L. 3i.O, remarks, “ Brethren are not 
bound to maintain the unchaste widow of their childless brothers, 
(Mitve. oh. ii. s. 1, § 7,) nor has any authority been found for. im¬ 
posing it as a civil obligation on the son to maintain his mother if 
she be an adulteress.*' If she be unchaste a woman must bo 
turned out of doors, and without a maintenance, R, A. No. 2 of 
1863 \ Mad. M. Dec .. 366 ; M. S. D. 1857, p. 3 36; see Sira. Man . 
| 33. ' 

Adultery uncondoned bars a suit against a husband for main¬ 
tenance. A Hindoo adulteress, therefore, living apart from her 
husband, has no claim upon him for maintenance so long as the 
adultery is uncondoned, /lata Skavatri v. /lata, Narayanan Namhu- 
dirij 1 Mad . H. C. It 372. A. claim by a Hindoo widow for an 
allowance from her husband s family was dismissed on proof of 
such impropriety of conduct on her part as, in th - opinion of the 
Court, deprived her of all legal claim, according to the Hindoo law, 
to a ln&intoinince from them, Ranee Bussuni Komxaree , v. Ranee 
Kimmul Koomera, 1 Morley & Digest, 441, cob 2; see Vyamhara 
Mctynkha, ch. iv. s. 11, | 12. Seep. 8. 

A woman divorced for adultery, who continued in adultery dur¬ 
ing her husband's life, and in unchastity after his death, is not 
entitled to maintenance out of the property of her husband, Hut- 
tammctl v. Kama Kshy amnia/ .2 Mad. M, G. Tt 337. 

Ifarita says, If a woman, becoming a widow in her youth, he 
headstrong, (suspected of iocoritinency,) a maintenance must in 
that case be given to her for the support of life, (see Nevada Chinta- 
mam,) upon which there is this commentary in the Mitac ., “ This 
passage is intended for a denial of the right of a widow suspected 
of inccuitinency to take the whole estate. 

Where a widow succeeds as heir she takes, subject among other 
things, to defray the expenses of the education and of the nuptials 
of unmarried daughters, in the latter case, to tlie extent of a fourth 
part out of the husband's estate. Since sons are required to give 



* Query, unchaste ? 
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that allotment, much more should the wife or any other successor 
give a like portion, Jim, Vahana, eh. xi, a .1, § 60. Sir Thomas 
Strange, 1. II. L, 175, acids, that she is bound also to maintain, 
those whom the deceased was bevund to support. 

Desertion ok husband by his wife—Implied aoenoy—Poly¬ 
gamy.—A Hindoo wife is not entitled co maintenance if she leave 
her husband without a justifying cause. Polygamy does not'afford 
such a cause. If, therefore, a Hindoo husband, .marry a second 
wife, and his wife thereupon leave him, the first wife has no im¬ 
plied authority to borrow money for her support, Virammi Ohetti 
v. Appasvami Ohetti, 1 Mad II, 0, It 375. 

It seems the prohibition against a plurality of wives, save 
under certain circumstances, is merely directory and not impera¬ 
tive, ib. 

WI now’s RIGHT TO RECOVER ARREARS OF MAINTENANCE. — N0 rule 
of Hindoo law precludes the recovery of arrears of maintenance. 

The only bar to the enforcement of a purely legal right is the lapse 
of the time required by the law of limitations to bar the remedy, 
and the statute does not operate when there is a constantly accru¬ 
ing right, and there is no authority for saying that a woman who 
is entitled to maintenance must, to obtain the same to which she 
is entitled, bring annual actions, Venkopadhyaya v. Ravari Ifeu- 
0isd, 2 M. II. . O, R 36; <51 D. ■A. Dec. 1858 ; overruling S* A. 

No. 92 of 1863; see It A . No. 4 of I860; Mad Sudr. Judqts. 

1861, pp, 33, 85, and Ho. 31 of 1861; 1. Mad, Sudr. Jud/ts. 1862, 
p. 89. ■ ■ ■ .. 

Where husband’s property proves jxefioient. —Where the 
husband's property proves deficient, the duty of providing for her 
is cast upon his relatives; and failing them, upon her own,—an 
obligation that attaches, though she should have wasted what was 
assigned her for the purpose, 1 Stra. II. L. 172. 

Grandmother.— The grandmother as a member of the family is 
also entitled, 3 Dig. 12, 27, 30, 90. 

Stepmothers. —Stepmothers must be maintained with food and 
raiment, Dagu Krama Scmgraha , ch. vii. §3:1 Stra. E. L 
172. 

A son, on succeeding to his father’s estate, must maintain his 
stepmother and her daughters* 2 Maori. Prins. II L. 118. 

SrsTERS. — The married sisters are considered as provided for. 

Mr Oolebrooke says, The Jaw gives nothing to a married daughter 
where male issue is left. The claim of an unmarried daughter 
only is noticed, Mitac. ch. i. s. vii. § 14 j 2 Sira. II. L. 311. 

To unmarried sisters Vijnyamswara, allots a quarter of a share, 

Mitac. ch. i. s. vii. § 5, et seq.; Yqjnavalchya, 2, 125. But the 
Chondrika and Madhavya countenance the opinion that the speci¬ 
fied allotment intends only a sufficiency for the charges of the 
sister's nuptials, 2 Stra. II I. 313; Caleb. This does not mean 
a fourth to each sister, to be deducted from the share of each 
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brother, but a participation out of the whole equivalent to a 
fourth of a brother’s share, irrespective of the number of brothers.. 
The jneaninpr is not that a fourth part shall be deducted out ot 
the portions allotted to each brother, but that the giri shall be 
u(lowed to participate for a quarter of such a share axwouW be 
assignable to a brother of the same rank with herselt, 1 Atra.it. A. 

173°: Jfifttc'., oh, i. a vii. §M . l .. T , . 

A widowed sister, not otherwise provided for, is eu^iUec. to 
maintenance, t Stra. U. L. 173; 3 Dip. 92, it seq. Sir ikma* 
Strange is not supported by the authority be cites. 

Daughter —A daughter living apart from her father without 
any sufficient cause has wo legal claim upon him for maintenance, 
Kata Shavatriv. Kata Narayanan Nambudm , 1 Mad. U. 0 . h. 
372 

Illegitimate CHILDREN .—WM the exception of illegitimate 
children of the Soodra class who take by inheritance, all others 
are entitled to a maintenance, Mitac oh. i» »• xii. & 3 ; 1 Mra, It. 
L 70 174, An illegitimate son of a Soodra by a concubine, not 
being a female slave, is entitled to maintenance according to Hindoo, 
law ,'yf i.i'asaviy Jagavire ZetP.ipa Naikar v. \ ankatmibha 1 elbMn y 
3 Mad. LI* G. Li* 293. It would seem that the mothers of such can 
dven have also a claim for maintenance out of the property ot 
their father, even where the property escheats to the king for want 
of heirs, Mitac. oh. ii. s. i. § 27, 28. 

Illegitimate soK—K katri caste. In the case ot a disputea 
succession to the Rojdom and Zemindar y of Rammggcr in Bengal, 
it was held that an illegitimate son of a Khatn> one of the three 
regenerate castes by a Soodra woman, cannot by the Hindoo law 
succeed to the inheritance of his putative father, hut is entitled to 
maintenance out of his estate. In the case of the. Soodra class, 
illegitimate child ran are qualified to inherit, Ghuotun/a Bun Mur- 
dun Syn v. .Salmb Purhulad Syn, 7 Moore's In. Ap . 18. 
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OH AFTER VI. 

ULSQUALTFIC ATIC)N FOR INHERITANCE. 

Menial and corporeal defects disqualify— Who are di^uglified—fm~ 
potent — Out-caste — fame — Blind--Deaf--Loss of.ti limb—A mad¬ 
man — Idiot—Qualified sons of a disinherited man may inherit 
with certain exceptions—Special ride for their wives and daughter's 
—Religious order—.Enemy to his father — Disemes— Vicious son— 
Dissipation of the family estate by gaming — Woman—Defect re¬ 
moved — Illegitimacy—Sons of woman married in irregular order 
—Sons of a woman of a higher class-—Married in irregular order 
—Met intenance—A doption. 

Mental and com oreal defects disqualify.— There are cer¬ 
tain defects, mental or corporeal, which according to Hindoo law 
defeat the right of inheritance. .Macn, Prim, If. L , 1 vol. p. 2, 
xi. t says, “ Various diseases and various offences have been declared 
by the Hindoo legislators to be of such a nature as to disqualify 
for inheritance. It is problematical how far our courts would go 
in support of objections which must in some instances, be deemed 
irrational prejudices,” ib. 

But as very few judicial opinions have been expressed upon many 
of the causes of disqualification for inheritance propounded by the 
old authorities on Hindoo law, we are compelled to take a cursory 
view of the ancient law; a more detailed notice of it being ren¬ 
dered unnecessary, partly for the above reason, and partly because 
of the elaborate enumeration of the disqualifying causes which is 
contained in 3 Dig . 35, et segry and 1 Sir a. II. L. 152. ¥ 

Sir Thomas Strange, ib. says, Like succession, exclusion from in¬ 
heritance is connected with tine obsequies of the deceased, from 
the incapacity to perform which the excluded are incompetent as 
co-heirs, Jim* Vakana, ch. xi. s, vt. § 31. 

Who are disqualified.—A n impotent person, whether natu¬ 
rally so or by castration, Balam Bhatta; Mitac. ch. ii. s.x., §1 andn.; 
1 Stra. II* L. 153; 3 Dig. 320 ; an out-caste,* or his issue, one 
lame, born blind or deaf, or who has lost the use of a limb, a mad¬ 
man, an idiot, one incurably diseased, as well as others similarly 
disqualified, Ynjnnvalchya, 2, 141, cited Mayuhha , eh iv. 3. xi. 
§ 1, 2 , Jim. Vakana, ch. v. § 9, 10 ; Mitac. ch. ii. s. x* § 1; Menu, 
ch. ix. § 201 ; Daya Krama Sangraka, ch. iii. s. i. 

* The loss of caste is a ground of exclusion, but this part of the law haa 
been abrogated by the Indian Legislature, Act xzi. of 1850, 
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An out-caste is one guilty of sacrilege or other heinous crime,— 
“his issue/’ the offspring of an out-caste, Jim. Vaftctna , ch. v. § if). 

Lame—is one deprived of the use of his feet, one who cannot 
walk is lame, Jim. Vdham , ch. v. §10. But this would hardly 
be held now to be a disqualification. 

A madman—affected ■ by any of the various sorts of insanity, 
from whatever cause, Mitac. ch. iL s. x. § 2. 

An idiot—-a person deprived of the internal faculty, meaning 
one incapable of discriminating right from wrong. A person not 
susceptible of instruction, Jim. Vahanct, ch. v, § 9. The mental 
incapacity which deprives a Hindoo from inheriting on the ground 
of idiotcy is not necessarily utter mental darkness—-a person of 
unsound mind, who has been so from birth, is in point of law an 
idiot. The reason for disqualifying a 'Hindoo idiot is his unfitness 
for the ordinary intercourse of Life. Tirumamagal Amrnal v. llamas* 
vumi Agyatygar, 1 Mad. //. C. R. 214. 

Blind destitute of the visual organ. A blind daughter could 
not be considered disqualified, because her right to inherit is 
placed on the ground of having male issue to perform her ances¬ 
tor's obsequies; and blindness is no impediment to her having such 
issue. 

Afflicted -with incurable disease—affected by an irremediable 
distemper, such as a erasmus, or the Hire, Mitac. ch. IL s. x, § 2. 

Narada also declares an enemy to his father, an out-caste, an 
impotent person, and one formally expelled, take no share of 
the inheritance, even though they be legitimate, much less if they 
be sons of a wife by an appointed kinsman. 

One afflicted with an obstinate or a grievous disease, and one 
insane, blind, or lame from his birth must be maintained by the 
family. But their sons may take the shares of their parents, 
3 Dig. 303 ; Mayttkha, cb. iv. s, xl. § 3 ; Jim. Vohana , ch. v. s. 11, 
13; Mitac. ch. ii. s. x. § 9 ; Daya Krama Sangraha, ch. iii. § 2. 

“Formally expelled” has reference to degradation from caste, 
and it means a person excluded from drinking water in company, 
Jim. Yahana , ch. v. § 3 ; 3 Dig. Sanhha and Lakhita . The heri¬ 
table right of him who has been formally degraded, and his com¬ 
petence to offer oblations of food and libations of water, are extinct. 
But the Emancipation Act xxi. of 1850 would prevent the opera¬ 
tion of this law. 

The doctrine of Hindoo law that out-castes are incapable of in¬ 
heritance has no bearing upon the case of the members of new 
families which have sprung from persons so degraded, .Tarachand 
v. Reed Ram., 3 Mad. /I. 0. R. 51. This was a suit brought by a 
son against his father for recovery of his share of family property, 
real and personal, on the ground that the first defendant had 
wasted the family property by extravagance and by alienating 
portions of it, and he claimed, under the Hindoo law, one fifth 
of it. The first defendant urged that the common ancestor was a 



European, that the property left by him descended by will, and 
has since continued to do so, and that the appellant was only en¬ 
titled to what the first defendant might leave him by will, The 
court,'' in delivering judgment said, “ The Vyavaham Maytikha, eh. 
XV. s. xi. § 1, and the Daya Bhaga , eh. v, § 10-12, were particularly 
referred to as showing the out-caste and his sons not only incap¬ 
able of inheriting, but even excluded from the right to food and 
raiment, which is to be given to other excluded persons : and also 
as proving that the stigma extended to the offspring. Sec. x. of 
eh. in of the Mitac, embodies substantially the same doctrine. 
The passages from the Day a Bhaga ,, and those from the Mitac. 
occur la chapter*! treating of exclusion from inheritance. The 
theory of the Daya Maya is, that all wealth arises from partition, 
and the whole treatise is upon inheritance in a Hindoo family. 
It is manifest, therefore, that the only bearing of these passages 
is upon the question of a man's title, after degradation, to t he pro¬ 
perty of a family still retaining caste. They have no bearing 
whatever upon the case of members of new families which have 
sprung from persons so degraded. The Mitac. too, is treating of 
the exclusion from the inheritance of that property which, accord¬ 
ing to the theory of the author, accrues to the Hindoo by birth, 
and it would be very singular if the civil death which follows 
upon the degradation from caste, in the view of those writers, did 
not destroy the right of inheritance to property in a family to 
which, on the theory of the Hindoo law, the out-caste was as one 
dead. Equally logical is the conclusion, that the children of the 
out-caste, born after his degradation are incapable of inheriting.” 

The consequences of degradation, or being out-caste, are enume¬ 
rated by S r 7'homas Strange , 1 vol. 160. Vide also Abraham v. 
Abraham, 2 Moores In, Ap. 195. 

The power to degrade is in the first instance with the caste 
. themselves, assembled for the purpose, from whose sentence, if not 
acquiesced in, there lay an appeal to the King's Courts, 1 Strci. IL 
L. 162; 2 ib. 267, ElM. 

The main feature in which degradation differs from other causes 
of disqualification is that it extends its effects to the .von if born 
subsequently, though if born before he is entitled to inherit as if 
his father were dead. Devcila , 3 Dig, 304 j Vishnu , ib. 316 ) Daya 
Krama Scmgraha, 3 Dig. 321 ; Jim. Vahana, oh, v. & .12. in all 
other instances of exclusion the sou who is free from similar de¬ 
fects shall obtain’ his father’s share of the inheritance, supporting 
with food and raiment him who is excluded, Jim. Vahana , oh, v. 
§ 11, 12. 19 ; Mitac. ch. ii. sec. x.§ 9; 3 Dig, 304, 324. Sir Thomas 
Strange , 1 vol 163, adds, “ The same right extending as far as the 
great-grandson. ” 

The defect must have preceded partition.—W hen the tlis- 
* Itwex and Holloway, J. J. 
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qualification of the out-caste and the rest who are nob excluded 
from natural defects arise, before the division or descent of the 
property, they are debarred of their shares. But one already 
separated from his co-heirs is not deprived of his allotment, Mitac. 
oh. ii. S' x, § 0, and note 6 ; i Stra. M. LAGS, Hence adultery in 
the wife bars her right of inheritance,for loss of caste, unexpiated 
by penance and unredeemed by atonement it is forfeited, 1 Stra, 
II, L, 163 2 ib. 209 ; S. 270 ; G, 272 ; <?., 3 Dig. 479. It has been 
decided that a woman guilty of adultery is not entitled to mainte¬ 
nance while the adultery is uncondoned by the husband, ante p. 95. 
But it does not appear to be yet decided whether, with reference to 
Actxxi. of 1850, loss of caste in consequence of adultery would 
bar a widow from •inheritance. If condoned, it might be argued 
from the above decision that all rights to which she would have 
been entitled had she not committed adultery would be secured to 
her ; it is doubtful, therefore, whether aduitery, per se, is, under 
the existing change in the law, sufficient to exclude. 

Tim law with reference to the loss of caste has been abrogated 
by the British Legislature, Act xxi. of 1850. 

" Dumb— one who is incapable of artiqulating"sounds Jim. Ymanct, 
ch. v. § 9. 

Deaf, bund, and dumb, arc excluded on the ground of the 
absence of the rights of initiation and investiture, owing to their 
being unable to master the necessary ceremonies. 

The qualified sons of a disinherited man may inherit with 
CERTAIN exceptions.— But the blameless sons, even of one from 
these causes disinherited, shall take a shave according to the text 
of Vishnu, Jim, Vahana, ch. v. § 11 ; Mitac,, eh. ii. s. x. § 9 ; 1 
Stra, If, L, 163 ; Stra, Man. § 226. The legitimate sons even 
of these are sharers of the patrimony, but not the sons born to a 
degraded man after the commission of the act which caused the 
degradation, nor those who are procreated on v, woman of a higher 
class, that is, in the inverse order of the classes, their sons do not 
participate even in the property left.by the paternal grandfather, 
“ But their sons, whether legitimate or the offspring of 1$e wife 
by a kinsman, ( Kshetraja ,) are entitled to allotments if free from 
similar defects,” Yajnavalchya, Mayukha ,, ch. iv. s. xi. § 11 ; MUac, 
ch. ii. s. x. § 10. 

Special rule fob their wives and daughters. — Yajiiavalchya 
delivers a special rule concerning the daughters and wives of these, 
“ Their daughters must be maintained likewise until they are pro¬ 
vided wifch°husbauda. Their childless wives, conducting them¬ 
selves aright, must be supported, but such as are unchaste should 
bo expelled, and so, indeed, should those who are perverse.” If 
she be unchaste, r a woman must be turned out of doors, and with¬ 
out a maintenance, Mayukha , ch. iv. s. xi. § 12; Mitae, ch. ii. 
s x. 3 11 12, 13, 14 ; see Yajnavalchya, ii 148, 283-286 ; 1 Mad. 
Sel Dec,’ of 1828, 366 ; M, 8. 1657, p. 139; 1 Mad, Ii. C . 
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,/k 372,. 8. A. No. 369 of 1863. But the commentator says* 
u Maintenance must not be refused solely on account of perverse- 
ness,” Mitac . ck ii s. X. § 16. 

BELioiotFS orders.'-—T hey who have entered into another order 
(perpetual student, hermit, ascetic) are debarred from shares, 
Vadsktha , Mayukha, ch. iv. s. xi § 5 ; and the next heir succeeds 
as though the devotee were naturally dead, Menu , eh. ix. 211, 213 ; 
Vasishthtt, Mitac. ch. ii. s. x. § 3 ; 3 / 1 Sir a. II. L 161 

Bo the religious pretender, and apostate from a religious order, 
Jim. Vahancty ch. v. § 14 

Enemy to ms rather.—O ne who hates his hither is a professed 
enemy to him. Enmity is manifested, by attempting his life, and 
so. forth. But after the death of the father, by withholding the 
libations of water, and the like, which should he offered for his 
sake, 3 Dig. 303; Jim. Vahana, ch. v. § 13; Mitac. oh. ii. s. x. 
§ 3 ; Day a Drama, Sangraha , ch. iii. § 3. 

Disease. —As to the nature of disqualifying diseases, and the 
grounds upon which the disqualification proceeds, see 3 Dig. 304, et 
seq, ; 1 Sira. H. L. 156. Disease is made a cause of disability 
from the idea that it is the mark and consequence of sin com¬ 
mitted in a former birth, 1 Stra. II. L. 155, 156; Stra. Man. 
§ 219. Nothing but the removal of the disease will take away 
the disability, ib. 

A vicious son —Does not inherit if other sons ,exist, Mayuhha , 
ch. iv. s, 11, § 8; Jim. Vahana, ch. v. s. 1; Menu, ix. § 201, 214, 
All those sons who are addicted to vice lose their title to the in¬ 
heritance, IJaya Drama Sangraha , eh. iii, § 5 ; Tajnavaichya . 

Addicted to vice —That is, adhering to a contrary or improper 
course, such as drinking, gaming, <fec. This rule appears to be 
more directory than mandatory. The subject is fully discussed in 
3 Dig . 312, and 1 Stra. II. L. 157, 

Dissipation.- —There would be great difficulty in applying this 
rule in consequeneeof the impossibility of ascertaining the amount of 
guilt that would disqualify, as well as the nature of the crime, and 
English judges would be slow to recognise it; moreover, there is 
no case in which, according to Hindoo law, disability may not be 
expiated, 

'Mr Strange , Man. § 221, says, “The perpetration, of crime in 
general is not to disqualify for inheritance. This alteration in the 
Hindoo law on the subject arises from the Hindoo criminal, having 
been superseded by British criminal law, and the offence of the 
criminal having been adequately provided for by the latter law, his 
sentence cannot be enhanced by the application to him also of the 
Hindoo law, Judgt, of the Sadder Court in Sp. Ap. 40 of 1868. 

But when a party has stolen a portion of the common inherit¬ 
ance lie is civilly disabled from claiming a share in the inheritance, 
ib. Sir a. ill an. § 232. 

Dissipation of the family estate by gaming, &c ,—Yfo have 




discussed this subject under the head of Partition, see 3 Dig, 299 ; 
i Stra. II. 1 . 158, 2.24., 

Sir Thomas Strange , 1 vol. 159, cites the following observations 
of Mr Goltbrooh “ In regard to the cases of disinheritance dis¬ 
cussed in the Digest, b. v. clu v. s. 1, corresponding with fifth 
chapter of Jimuta Vakana and the tenth see. ck ii. of Mitac., I 
am not aware that any can be said to have been abrogated, or to 
be obsolete.. At the same time, I do not think any of our courts 
would go into proof of one of the brethren being addicted to vice,* 
or profusion, or of being guilty of neglect of obsequies and duty 
towards ancestors. Hut expulsion from caste, leprosy, and similar 
diseases, natural deformity from birth, neutral sex, unlawful birth 
resulting from an uncan ordeal marriage, would doubtlessly now 
exclude, and I apprehend it would be so adjudged in our Adawluts,. 
That the causes of disinheritance, most foreign to our ideas, are 
still operative, according to the notions of the law among the 
natives, I conclude from some cases that came before rue when 1 pre¬ 
sided in the Zillah Court. I will mention but one which occurred 
at Benares, at the suit of a nephew against his uncle to exclude 
him from inherited property, on the ground of his having neglected 
his grandmother’s obsequies. He defended himself by pleading a 
pilgrimage to Gaya, where lie alleged that he had performed them. 
His plea, joined with assurances of his attending to his filial duty 
in this respect in future, was admitted, and the claim to disinherit 
him disallowed” 

Amongst a people with whom community of interest is the 
ordinary form of enjoyment of property, it is expedient that some 
security likely to be efficient should exist to protect families against 
the consequences in any of their members of vicious extravagance. 
The extravagant member does not dissipate his own wealth alone; 
the other members of the community have an interest in it in com¬ 
mon with himself. Many authors exclude a man addicted to 
gaming and other similar vices, while others do not deprive them 
of their shares, 3 Dig. 300. But by whatever means they dissi¬ 
pate that wealth, their allotment on partition is diminished by so 
nmcb as they have squandered and wasted ; the difference, if'agdnst 
them, constituting a debt, leaving it to the pursuit of courses more 
distinctly criminal to work at once an entire forfeiture, 3 Dig. 298, 
300; 1 Stra. H , L. 158 ; but see ib. 224, post, Partition. 

Women. — A woman is excluded for like defects, and therefore 
the wife, daugh ter, mother, or any other female may bo disqualified 
for the like defects, Mitcic. oh. ii. s. x. § 8. 

Barrenness does not disqualify, Stra. Man. § 225. 

Defect removed.— If the defect be removed by memlicaments, 
penance, and atonement, at a period subsequent to partition, the right 

* See 1 Bang. Dp. 144, where a will by a father partially disinheriting 
one of his sons on the ground of vicious conduct was sustained on appeal. 
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of partition takes effect by analogy to tbe case of a son born alter 
separation.' When a son has been separated, one who is afterwards 
born of a woman equal in class, shares the distribution, Mitac, ch. 

11 * If aft!/division, virility, or the other absent qualification, be re- 
gained by medicines or other means, the person will then receive 
his share as a son born after partition does, May%kh.i y ch. iv. s, xl. 
g 2 

" i’u.netTiMAor.—Illegitimate offspring, save among Soodras, can¬ 
not inherit, 1 Sira. JL 1. 163; Sira. Man. § 228. Among b- od.as 
the bastard gets a smaller share than the others, Jim. Vahana, ch. 

ix.. § 29, 30. ,, 

Sons of a woman married in irregular order.— fhe sous at 
a woman married in irregular order, as well as he who is produced 
through a kinsman, (sagotra.) and an apostate from a religious 
order, never obtain the inheritance, Kakydyam Jfai/ukm, ch. xv. 
s. si. § 5; Jim. Vahana, eh. v. § 14, 15. For an explanation of 
the expression, “produced through a kinsman,’ see Mayukha. ch. 

iv. sj, xl § 6. T . . . a, l 

Sons of a woman of a higher class.—I f. sons be begotten by 
a husband on a wife, sprung from a higher class they shall not 
take the inheritance, Mayukha , cli. iv, s. xi. § 7 ; Jm. Vahana, eh. 

But the son of a woman married in irregular order may be heir, 
provided he belong to the same tribe with his father, and so may 
the son of a man of a different but superior tribe by a woman 
espoused in the regular gradation. The son ol a woman mamed 
to n man of an inferior tribe is not heir to the estate, f ood and 
raiment only are due to him by his kinsman ; but on failure of 
them he may take the paternal wealth, Jim. Vahana, eh. v. 

J Maintenance. —An impotent person, an out-caste and his 
issue; one lame, a roadman, an idiot, a blind man, and a person 
afflicted with incurable disease, as well as others similarly disquali¬ 
fied must be maintained, Yajnavalchya cited Mayukha, ch. iv. a. 
xi. § t • Menu. ch. ix. 202; 3 Dig. 303. All those excluded from 
participation, must be maintained during the rest of tueir lives y 
those who get the estate, Mayukha , ch. iv. s. xi. § 9 ; Jim. f ahana, 
ch. v. § 10 ; Mitac. ch. ii. s. x. § 5. Except those entering an¬ 
other order, out-castes and their sons, Mayukha, ch. v., § 10 ; «/m. 
Vahana, ch. v. § 11 ; Daya Krama Sangraha, oh. m. § 15, 16. 
The penalty of degradation is incurred if they be not maintained, 
Mitac. ch. ii. s. x.'§5; Menu, ch. ix. §.202. . 

The incompetency of the wives of disqualified persons to inherit 
has also been declared by Yajnavalchya. Their childless wives, 
conducting themselves aright, must he supported, hilt such as are 
unchaste should be expelled; and so, indeed, should those who 
are perverse. Their daughters also should be maintained until 
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provided with, hu.vliands, Daga Imwytu Sangraka, oh. iii. §1.7 ; wee 
Sir a. Man. § 230, 

If those la bon ring under 'disqualification shouhi marry, the oil- 
spring of such as have issue shall be capable of inheriting,, Menu, 
ch. ix. § 203; Jim, Vahana, ch, v. § 17, 1,8. If they bo free from 
similar defects, their daughters must be maintained until married, 
and theii childless wives must bo supported during life, Jim. 
Vahana , ch. v. § 19. 

^option.—O f these (two descriptions of offspring, legitimate 
offspring, and issue of the wife) the impotent man may have that 
termed issue of the wife, the rest may have, legitimate progeny 
likewise. The specific mention of “ legitimate issue v and “ off¬ 
spring of the wife ” is intended to forbid the adoption of other 
sons, Mitac. eh. ii. s. x. §11, so that no adoption can take place; 
such a son, if adopted, could not get anything which his father was 
disqualified to inherit. Bee U Adoption,” 

IvKLJGiouS' institutions. —This is another. descYipfcion of pro¬ 
perty which is referred to in other portions of this work, and will 
be found under this head in the index. 
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• Gift# inter vivos —(rift binding as against alienee — Manasaputra— 
For payment of debts of undivided Hindoo by. widow—father in • 
law of Reddi caste cannot disinherit his heir—Childless widow where 
collateral heirs of husband—In default of mate issue wdow succeeds, 
to her husband's estate without the power cf alienating what devolves 
upon his heirs after her death—The question and authorities 
dismMd—iStndkma —Ko restrictions on alienation except land, 
the gift of hmland-Saiidaiyca — Will—Sauddiycg Stridhma —^ 
Second marriage, right of wife to sue for — Will—Excluding one of 
four sonsfromfkefamily estate—Shroiriyaniconferredfar life—.Each 
holder can only alienate for his own interest — Sunnud , or mainte* 
nancerdeed-~Cmstnu'tion of" from generation to generation" — Sub¬ 
ject to allowance for certain classes of the family—Torn Gords is 
alienable—Zemindar cannot alienate his zemindary, nor encumber 
- beyond his own life—A lienability of share of undivided family pro¬ 
perty — Partition— Malabar Urn—Sale by consent of all the members 
of the larawad—The assent of the anandravan is necessary . 

Gift inter viyos.—It. is competent to a Hindoo to make a gift 
of lrfs property by deed inter vivos, (which is in the nature of a will) 
] Stro ll. Lip p. 17, 18, 258 ; Eslianchund Rai v. Eshanchund Rai; 

1 Beng , Sud. I). A. R. 2 ; Sreemarani Rai v. Bhya Sha. ib. 29. It 
would not perhaps be good if given to one sou in exclusion, of the 
others. 

Gift binding as against amenee—Manasaputra.— By the 
Hindoo law a man may make a gift of any of his property binding 
as against himself. Where a Hindoo made a gift to a person, 
whom he said lie had taken as his manasaputraf he cannot set it 
aside on the ground that ho made a mistake in supposing that the 
donee could perform his funeral rites, Abhachari v. Ramachihdrayyti, 
1 Mad. IL C. if. 393. Per curiam , nothing is clearer than the 
proposition, that by Hindoo, as by English law, any man may make 
a gift of any of his property binding as against himself. 

For payment of a debt of an undivided Hindoo by widow.— 
The widow of an undivided Hindoo has no right to sell his property 
for payment of his debts, even if self-acquired, JSfhmsevaga Chetti v. 

* From Can. Manasu (borrowed from Skr\ Manas, /Atvos,) and Putra son. 
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Sevagami, 1 Mad. 11. 0. R. 374. Her husband’s brothers were living 
consequently they succeeded to ber husband’s property, and were 
bound to pay his debts. 

A father-in-law 1 , although of the B>xlcli caste, cannot disinherit 
his heir in favour of his son-in-law, Tmjumcma Eeddi v. Perumcd 
Eeddi , 1 Mad. 1L 0. It 51. 

The plaint set forth that plaintiffs father*in-law, having uo 
is-iUQ male, ami having given plaintiff his only daughter iu mar¬ 
riage, had, in accordance with the custom of his caste, exe¬ 
cuted a deed conveying ail his property to the appellant absolutely. 
After his death the defendants, the first and third of whom were his' 
brothers, and the fourth who claims to be his paternal nephew and 
adopted son, forcibly carried away the property comprised in the 
deed, and the suit was instituted to recover this property. The 
district munsiff passed judgment in favour of the plaintiff, and the 
civil judge confirmed this decree on appeal. The High Court re¬ 
versed the decree as being at variance with the known and funda¬ 
mental rules of Hindoo law. The admission said to be made by 
the fourth defendant—vk, that a custom prevailed amongst per¬ 
sons of the Eeddi caste, of constituting ft son-in-law heir to the 
property of his father-in-law, is no admission of the legality of the 
practice, and that this custom has not the force of law has been ex¬ 
pressly declared by the Sudr. Court in S. A, No. 89 of 1859, p. 
250 ; if. S. D, per Strange and Frere , J.J. 

Childless widow wheujb collateral heirs of husband. —If there 
be cotTc.terul heirs of the husband, the widow cannot alienate the 
property except for special purposes. For religious or charitablo 
purposes, or those w*hich are supposed to conduce to the spiritual 
welfare of the husband, fibe has a larger power of disposition than 
that which she possesses for purely worldly purposes. To support 
an alienation for the latter she must show necessity. On the other 
hand, it may be taken as established that an alienation by her, 
which would not otherwise be legitimate, may become so if jnadi* 
with the consent of her husband’s kindred. But it surely is not 
the necessary, or logical consequence of this latter proposition that 
in the absence of collateral heirs to the husband, or on their failure, 
the fetter on the widow’s power of alienation altogether drops. 
The exception in favour of alienation with consent may be due to 
a presumption of law, that where that consent is given the purpose 
for which the alienation is made must be proper. Nor does it 
appear to their lordships that the construction of Hindoo law 
which is now contended for can be put upon the principle “cessdnte 
ratione cessat ipsa lex ” It is not merely for the protection of 
the material interests of her husband's relations that the fetter on 
the widow’s power is imposed. Nevertheless, authorities from 
Menu downwards may be cited to show that, according to the prin¬ 
ciples of Hindoo law, the proper state of every woman is one of 
tutelage, that they always require protection, and are never fit for 
independence, Sir Thomas Sira. H. L. 24 2, cites the authority of 
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Menu for the proposition th?H if a woman h: no other controller 
or protector, * he king shall con trol or protect her. Again, all., the 
authorities concur in showing that, according to the principles of 
Hindoo law, the life of a widow k t<> be one of ascetic privation, 2 
Caleb. Di'U 459. Hence, probably, it gives her a power of disposi¬ 
tion for .religious, which it denied her for other purposes. These 
principles do nut seem to be consistent with the doctrine, that oil 
the Mure of heirs a widow becomes completely emancipated, per¬ 
fectly uncontrolled in the disposition of her property, and free to 
squander her entailed wealth for the purpose of selfish enjoy men t» 

Their lordships are of opinion that the restrictions on a Hindoo 
widow’s power of alienation are inseparable from her estate, and 
that their existence does not depend on that of heirs capable of 
taking on her death. It follows that, if for want of heirs, the 
right to the property, so far as it has not lawfully been disposed, of 
by her, passes to ttafo crown—the crown must have the same power 
which an heir would have of protecting its Interests by impeaching 
any unauthorised alienation by the widow, the Collector of Mcmdi- 
patam. v, Gamly Vencata Narramapali, 8 Moore's In. Ay. 653. 

In .DEFAULT OF MALE ISSUE WIDOW SUCCEEDS TO HUSBAND^ ESTATE 
WITHOUT POWER OP ALIEN ATING WHAT DEVOLVES UPON II IS HIMES 

after her death.— According to Hindoo law the widow, in default 
of male issue, ia entitled to succeed to the whole of her deceased 
husband's estate. But her title to such estate is only m tenant 
for life, and she has no power to alienate or devise any portion of 
her husbands estate, which on her death devolves pn his legal heirs, 
Xeerut S'ln : g v. Raalalnd Sing, 2. Moore's In. Ap. 331. 

This was an appeal from .the Sadder Dmanny- Artccmlut of: Bengal, 
in three suits brought for the recovery of certain property in iho 
district of Benares. The - fpllwha^'ci^estiim's and answers were put. 
to and obtained from the pundits of the Provincial Court. 

Ques. The whole of the Zemindary having descended to Rajah 
Jnswniri Sing, after having been previously held by several genera¬ 
tions, and Rajah Juswund Sing having died without children, leaving 
his widow as his heiress, if the said wife, by the execution of a was- 
eoeyufc-narnab, (a will or testament,) transfer the Zemindary to Keef ut 
Sing, will such transfer be legal according to the Sastras or not? 

A 7 i$. A Hindoo woman has not the power of granting property 
to another. If the woman referred to give the property to a near 
relation, who may possess strong claims upon the property, still 
the transfer will be illegal without the consent of the heirs. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council held that there iw 
not the least doubt that this answer, if a true exposition of the 
law, must govern the claims of all parties to the property. It 
is in conformity with the law as laid down and acted upon iu 
former cases, Mojunder Narain Mae v. Syjai Govind Smf, 2 Moore's 
In. Ap. 181, 101. 

The question discussed and. authorities cited.— In Cosmumt 
By sack- v. Ihirroosoondry Douse and Cimmolemonet/ J)om y 2 Mori 



Dirt, p. 198, (1819,)* a very important judgment was delivered 
jili Bombay by Ohio!-Justice East bearing upon the question m to 
the rights of a childless willow to the property of her deceased hus¬ 
band, and in which all the authorities are reviewed. 

This case was heard in Dec. 1814, when it was decreed Dissonant 
By sack (the succession to whose property was in litigation in the 
suit) having died without issue,f the defendant, Hurroosoondry 
Dossec, aa bis widow was, by the Hindoo law, entitled to an interest 
for her life in the whole of Ida immoveable, or real estate, ami to an 
absolute interest in the whole of his moveable, or personal estate, 
and directing an account of the personal estate. There were sub¬ 
sequent proceedings upon a re-hearing, and upon a supplemental 
bill, filed for the purpose of establishing certain testamentary 
papers.j: the proof of which failed altogether; and on the account- 
taken before the master, the personal estate of Dissonant Bysack 
was in Nov, 1815 reported by him to amount to Its. 274,700, in 
company’s securities, at 6 per cent., together with other personal 
estate of small amount. On which an order was made on the 8th 
April for transferring those sums to the account of Hurroosoondry, 
and a final decree passed. 

A bill (April 1817) of review was filed (on the 9th Sept* 1818) 
assigning for error in the interlocutory decree of Dec. 1814* that 
Hurroosoondry, the widow of Dissonant By sack, is not by the 
Hindoo law entitled, as declared by that decree, “to an absolute 
interest in the whole of his moveable, or personal estate, or any 
part thereof, nor to any interest in the same, other than for the 
term of her natural life, subject to the several powers, restrictions, 
and qualifications, in and by the Hindoo law in such case ordained 
and provided.” Other errors are assigned in the decree of the 8th 
of April 1816 ; that as Hurroosoondry Dossee is a childless widow 
of a Hindoo, and incapable again of contracting wedlock,§ and the 
complainants are the next legal representatives of her deceased 
hutfband, Bissonaut Bysack, and as such entitled to the whole of 
his estates and property on her decease ; the company’s securities 
and cash standing in the books of the Accountant-General to the 
credit of Dissonant Bysack ought not to have been decreed to be 
transferred generally to her credit, but only in trust for her, or for 
her use and enjoyment during her natural life, subject to such 
powers, restriction, and qualifications, as are by Hindoo law pro¬ 
vided. And also for that it is not ordered by either of the said 
decrees that Hurroosoondry Dossee should abide or reside with 
and under the care, protection, and guardianship of the com¬ 
plainants, who, as surviving brother of Bissonaut Bysack, are alone 

* Tl o decision in this case was affirmed on appeal by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council on the 24th June 1826. See Cl. R . 1834, 91. 

4* It was also a part of the decree that Bissonaut Bysack, being at the time 
of his death an infant under sixteen, could not by the Hindoo law make a will 
Koto by Sir E. II. East, 

% A supposed will of the father of Bissonaut Bysack. 

§ Now altered by Act xxL of 1850, see ante, p. S3. 
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entitled by the Hindoo law to the care, guardian jab ip, and protec¬ 
tion of his widow. 

Tb thw- bill there is a general demurrer. 

Upon, the last' ground' of error the pundits have uniformly 
answered that the widow was not bound to live with her husband's 
relatives. 

The 8t,h question put by the Court to their pundits,—Tf 4-jpeidow, 
from a just cause, cease to reside in the family of her husband, does 
she thereby forfeit her right of succession to her deceased husband’s 
estate 1 

. Am* If a widow, from any other cause but for unchaste pur¬ 
poses,', cease to reside in her husband’s family, and rake up her 
bode in the family of her parents, her right would not be forfeited. 

Here there was a good cause at the time-—viz., the extreme 
youth of the wife, and no pretence was made of the prohibited 
cause. 

The great question which has been raised is, Whether the widow 
t&k.e the personal estate devolving on her at the death of her hus¬ 
band, absolutely, as the decree has pronounced, or merely in a, and 
what, qualified manner? And if the decree be wrong In this re¬ 
spect, t am of opinion that it is also wrong in limiting the real 
estate to her for the express term of her life. I shall consider, 

1st, What right the husband had over his real or personal 
estate. 

2d, What interest the widow has in either, by devolution, on his 
death without male issue, according to the text-writers on the 
Hindoo law, and other Hindoo authorities, either native, or 
British. 

3d, How far the decisions which have taken place in this court 
have decided the question. 

It seems to be clear, from the .Day a Bhaga, that a Hindoo may 
dispose of his self-acquired property, whether real, or personal, as 
he pleases. But with respect to ancestral property, the case seems 
different, according to the same book. Chap. ii. pars. 9-14, treating 
of the rights of a father in ancestral land, or in a corrody, or chat¬ 
tels, and observing that chattels, from their association with land, 
must mean slaves, and not chattels generally, says that a Hindoo 
cannot make unequal distribution of ancestral estate among his 
sons as he may with regard to his own acquired wealth. Par 20 
says, that upon partition of ancestral wealth, (by which is cer¬ 
tainly to be understood real, or immoveable estate from what pre¬ 
cedes and what follows,) which can only take place by the choice 
of the father alone, and not of the sons, the father is entitled to a 
double portion, or, as it is said in par. 73, to two shares. Then 
follows par. 22 —“ The father has ownerships in gems, pearls, and 
other moveables, though inherited from the grandfather, and not 
recovered by him, just as in his own acquisitions, and has power 
to distribute them unequally m Yajnyawalcyd intimates; ‘the 




father is master of the pearls, gems, corals and of all moveable 
property/ ” But. neither father nor the grandfather is so of the 
w fa ole i m m oveab I e estate 

In par. 23 it is said, vi Since the grandfather is here mentioned, 
the text must relate to his effects. By saying 4 all,’ after specify¬ 
ing gems, pearls, «fec., it is shown that the father has authority to 
make a gift, or any similar disposition of all effects, other than 
land, &o. ; but nut of immoveables, a corrody, and chattels, (ie. 
slaves,)” &c.: 

By these and several other passages which follow—and others 
might be cited to the same effect—it distinctly appears that move¬ 
able property, or, as we should express it, personal property, (ex¬ 
cluding slaves, who, as in the ancient law of England, are considered 
as realty,) though descending to the male heir from his ancestor, is 
held by him, at his own absolute disposal, in the same manner as 
self-acquired property of his own. But that over ancestral pro¬ 
perty he has only a qualified right of disposition. He is only en¬ 
titled to a double share of it upon partition amongst himself and 
his sons. 

He is not, the text cited says, the master of the whole immove¬ 
able estate, 

The same distinction holds in the case of a son born after a par¬ 
tition of ancestral property between father and sons : the afterbom 
son is entitled to an equal share of the land, and his brothers must 
make contribution from their shares ; and so it is of a corrody, or 
of slaves, But it is otherwise as to ancestral moveable, or personal 
property, partitioned before the birth of the younger son, concern¬ 
ing which no contribution is directed ; for, says the book, (citing 
S'rib'ishnaA “gems, pearls, are similar to a man's own acquired 
wealth/' Again, in treating of the participation of sons by women 
of various tribes, the Baya Bhaga states the law to be express, 
that the sons of twice born classes have a right to the heredi tary 
field, and the Soodra is alone excluded. So a passage of law ex¬ 
presses, “ The son begotten on a Soodra woman by a man of a twice 
born class, is not enti tled to a share of the land, but one begotten 
of her being of equal class, shall take all the property, whether 
land, or chattels. ' Thus is the law' settled/' 

The same doctrine is laid clown in the Mitacshatu, (Benares law.) 

I mention these authorities for two purposes; first, to meet the 
argument which was urged at the bar, that the Hindoo law, as set 
forth in til q Dayn Bhaga, and prevailing in Bengal, makes no dis¬ 
tinction as to real, or personal property, except in the two certain 
cases mentioned—viz., 1st, Where the father attempts to dispose of 
real property in his lifetime without the assent of his sons, and 
2d\y, With regard to the peculiar property or stndhana of the wife, 
(or widow,) of which she can only dispose of the personalty, but 
no! of the realty; and that the mention of these two exceptions 
only shows that the general rule is otherwise, whereas it plainly 
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appears fVovn these authorities that the general distinctions run 
through the Hindoo law as recognised in the Daya $agh.a for Ben¬ 
gal ; and that it is incumbent upon those who deny the widow's 
absolute right over the personalty to show, by express .authority, 
she takes a different estate in it from her husband, and from all 
others who would succeed him. And that for this purpose it is 
not sufficient to show that the right of succession to real and per¬ 
sonal property is in the same person or persons, by the Hindoo 
law, for that is clearly established and universally admitted, but 
the right of disposition over it by the party so succeeding, is a'dis- 
tinct thing. 

The second purpose in mentioning these authorities is.more im¬ 
mediately important to the decision.of the question in judgment, 
whether the decree assigning to the widow the personal estate ab¬ 
solutely, and the real estate for her life only, can be supported 
without express authority taking that distinction in respect.of her 
succession to husband's property ; it being certain that it is an estate 
different from that which he held, and from that which she would 
transmit in the same property to the next heir, or successor* 

It is a different question, whether, if the father convey ancestral 
landed property without the assent of his sons, such conveyance 
will bo invalid against them, or whether it be only sinful in hlth, 
and the conveyance would be good ? In one place it is said, {Daya 
Bhaga, c. ii. 23,) that the prohibition of giving the whole immove¬ 
able ancestral estate forbids the gift, or other alienation of the 
whole, because immoveables, and similar possessions arc means of 
supporting the family, “and hell is the man’s portion if they suf¬ 
fer/' which seems to imply a religious and not a legal prohibition ; 
and it is admitted (par. 24) that the prohibition is not against the 
transfer of a small part, not incompatible with the support of the 
family; and even the whole immoveable and other property (par, 
26) may be sold if. necessary for their support, or his own. Xu the 
comment on the last paragraph, SHLrukm is cited in the margin 
thus, “ In like manner, if there be no land, or other permanent 
property, but only jewels or similar valuables, he is not authorised 
to expend the whole, for the reasons hold equally, But the decla¬ 
ration of a power over moveables supposes the existence of.buth 
sorts of property. It should be so understood." 

This seems to put the whole law of alienation, including self- 
acquired, as well as personal ancestral property, upon the ground 
of a religious and moral prohibition, to dispose of any of it which 
may be necessary for the maintenance of the family; to which 
extent it certainly cannot be supported as a legal prohibition so as 
to render the transfer invalid,, And though it is stated by Vyasa 
{Daga Bhago. , c. ii. 27.) t hat one parcener may not without the con¬ 
sent of the rest make a sale, or gift of the whole immoveable estate, 
nor of what is common to the family ; yet in par. 28 it is said that 
those texts of Vyam exhibiting a prohibition, are inf mded to show a 



moral offence, “ and are not meant to invalidate the sal© or other 
transfer/’ and (par, 29) that other like texts, .such as a gift or sale 
of immo veables or bipeds, acquired by a man himself, should not 
be made by him unless convening all his sons, must be interpreted 
in the same manner, and then it concludes, (par. 30,) “Therefore 
since it is denied that a gift or sale should be made, the precept is. 
infringed by making one ; but the gift or transfer is not null, for 
a fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts.” 

This, it is true, is applied particularly to the cases of a gift or sale 
by a parcener of his share of that which is held in common, and of 
self-acquired property of both sorts ; but the principle is more 
general, and at all events it is sufficient to make me pause before I 
give assent to an answer given by the pundits in this case, (in which 
they differed from five of their brethren,) that a gift of money or 
other moveable property made by the widow, other than such as is 
allowed by law, is invalid, and may be recovered back, not only by 
the next heir, but by herself, and in which they differed from the 
Sudder pundits, who thought the gift valid against herself, though 
not against the next heir. 

And though in partition of ancestral property between a father 
and his sons, he is limited to take a double or two shares, as before 
stated, yet in some passages (Daya Bhaga, e. ii. 46) it seems to be 
admitted that “ he is competent to sell, give, or abandon the pro * 
pot ty,” and, on the other hand, though it seems admitted in a variety 
of passages, that a father may do what lie pleases with his seif-ac¬ 
quired property, yet at the conclusion of chap, ii. of the Daya 
Bhaga , par. 34, < 60 ,, it is laid dowu in the common terms of prohi- 
tion, “ But let not a father distinguish one son at a partition made 
in his lifetime, nor on any account exclude one from participation 
without sufficient cause which, unless it be taken to be merely 
monitory, is in express contradiction to all that was said before. 

In the case of Nemoychum Mullich in this Court in 1807, or 1808, 
Mr Compton stated that it was considered that though a Hindoo 
could not properly dispose of patrimonial estate without the consent 
of his sons, yet if he do, the disposition is valid. 

But whatever restrictions may, by law, or by religious or moral 
prohibitions, be imposed on the husband in respect to the partition, 
or voluntary gift, or alienation of the whole of his ancestral real 
property, the whole of it appears to be answerable in his hands for 
debts / and this not only for debts contracted by bis ancestor, but 
by himself; and in this respect, also, his estate must differ from 
the estate for life only, decreed to the widow in the land, though 
the estate is answerable in her hands for the debts of her husband. 

There are other parts of the Daya Bhaga where an act is de¬ 
clared to be unlawful, and yet valid, such as a partition by brothers 
without the consent of the mother in her lifetime. 

Having shown what estate the husband has in bis real and personal 
ancestral estate, I proceed to the second question. What interest 
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the. widow does take in'^fae ra&l and personal property of her him- 
band by devolution of law on his death without male issue, Recording 
tc the text-writers on the Hindoo law? 

If the Eatnamira and the Ghmtamani he authorities for the Hin¬ 
doo. law in Bengal, they must decide the question at once ; for 
they are plain and explicit upon the very point. 

For in commenting upon the text of Kdtydyana i viz.-.“ Lot the 

childless widow, preserving unsullied the bed of her lord, and abid¬ 
ing with her venerable protector, enjoy with moderation the pro¬ 
perty (ie. m before stated, her husband’s estate after bis decease) 
until her death;” the author of the Eatnacara observes, that the 
property of her husband (spoken of in the text) is property which 
has been the wife’s io right of her relation to him as her husband. 
It is of two sorts—1st, That which, upon his decease, became her 
property for want of other preferable successor; 2d, That which in 
his lifetime became hers in right of her relation to him In regard 
to the first, the law declares that she may place, or dispose of effects, 
other than immoveables, as she pleases, and remaining with, that 
is, near her venerable protector and natural guardian, and preserv¬ 
ing unsullied the bed of her lord, she may so pass her time. Con¬ 
cerning the immoveable estate, the law provides, “Let her enjoy it 
until her death,, and afterwards let the heirs take it.” 

The comment of Yacfmpati Misra , author of the CKintamam, is 
to the same effect, “ The heritage of her husband is wealth of her 
husband, being either that which became the woman’s property 
when ho died, for want of another, a preferable successor, or which 
became hers by his consent in his lifetime.” Concerning the first, 
the law declares, “ Let the woman place her husband’s heritage 
as she pleases when he is deceased.” This, however, regards 
effects other than immoveables; but in respect of the im¬ 
moveable property, the law provides, “Let her enjoy until her 
death with moderationthat is, not expending too much, <fcc. 
Thus in the case of the immoveables of her deceased husband, 
which have devolved on the wife, she has not power to give, or 
alien them, 

in the MS. judgment of Mr Harrington upon the case of Bhya 
Jha in 1812, in the Sudder .Dewarmy Adawlut, which I have seen, 
after observing that the Eatnacara and the Chintamard are works 
of the highest authority in Tirhoot, he concludes, after stating 
the passages : “ From these passages of most undoubted authority 
it is evident that the widow has power to consume, or to give, or 
to sell in her lifetime, the moveables which may have devolved 
upon her by the death of the husband, but has no power over the 
immoveables beyond a moderate and frugal enjoyment of them. 
After her death, the estate which she enjoyed frugally during her 
lifetifoe shall pass to the heirs of her husband;” 

This doctrine of the Eatnacara and the Ohintamani has the merit 
(not. a little one of the Hindoo law) of being clear and intelligible, 
and all must agree that it gives a wholesome rule with respect at 
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least to the real property ; and except in cases where the personal 
property is very considerable, it would give a convenient rule for 
practical purposes for that also, But Mr Oolebrooke, in his letter of 
the 27th of Fob, 1812, addressed to Mr Harrington upon the sub¬ 
ject of Bhya Jlicks case, then in judgment, says that this doctrine, 
which he considered to be that of the Mifchila school, u is no doubt 
at variance with the doctrine of the Bengal school, which controls 
the widow even in the disposal of personal property/' And Mr 
Harrington , in the MS, judgment in the case before referred to, 
only states that the Ratnacara and Chintamani “ are unquestion¬ 
ably works of the highest authority in Tirhoot;thereby seemingly 
ro admit of a different doctrine in Bengal as affirmed by Mr Cole* 
invoke, and the case then in judgment appears by the terms to have 
Arisen in a part of the country subject to the Tirhoot law, and 
'there is no case in Mr Harrington's printed reports of decisions ra¬ 
the Sadder Dewanny Adatvlut, in which the same doctrine has 
been applied to Bengal 

It further appears, upon inquiry from those who are likely to 
be best acquainted with the decisions and practice of the Sudder 
Dnoanny Adawlnt —and in referring to this source of information 
I am guided principally by the statements which I heard in Court, 
for my own means of information out of Court have been very 
limited, and not satisfactory-—to be the general understanding of 
the persons acting in, or connected with, that Court, that the 
widow takes, in Bengal, the same estate, with the same power of 
disposition over it, in the personalty as in the realty devolving to 
her by the death of her husband without sons, and that this has 
always been considered to be the rule in that Court. 

If this be so, it is deserving of great weight; for the jurisdiction 
of that Court must necessarily afford frequent occasions for raising 
the question, if any doubt were considered as attaching to it; and 
yet it is so singular that several cases should occur in the printed 
Reports concerning the widow’s right of alienation, or disposition 
over the whole, or parts of the realty, which it might be imagined 
was least likely to be attempted, or sustained, if her power of dis¬ 
position over even the personalty was denied, without any distinct 
question raised, or decision upon the latter. Thus, however, the 
case seems to stand in the Mofuml , resting, so far as I have been 
able to collect (but, as 1 have before stated, my own means of in¬ 
formation have been very slender and unsatisfactory) upon opinion 
merely, but that opinion strong and general against the doctrine 
of the Mithila school, as applied to Bengal, upon the point now in 
judgment. 

The same opinion was communicated by the two pundits of that 
Court, who agreed in all points with our own pundits, except as to 
the invalidity of a gift of immoveable or moveable property by the 
widow as against herself. The general doctrine of these pundits 
(with the exception I have mentioned) is to be found in the answer 
given by our Court pundits upon the argument of the case. 
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They rest their doctrine upon the authority of the Dat/a Bhaga 
and Daya Tat.wa , as overruling in Bengal"the. authority, of . the 
Ratnatora and th &Ghinktmam j not denying the authority of these 
last-mentioned books when uncontradicted or uneensured by the 
former, but affirming that the Ratnacara' and the (Mntmmni are 
contradicted and overruled by the Daya Bhaga and Daya Tcdrni 
upon the point in judgment, which latter books, they affirm, giva 
only a life interest to the widow in both the real and personal 
estate, with the power of disposition as to both for the benefit of 
her husband’s soul, observing moderation, but without authority to 
dispose of either for worldly purposes unconnected with religious 
purposes, without the consent of her deceased husband’s kinsmen.. 

The five pundits who were opposed to the others affirm the 
authority of the Itatmcam and Chintamani in giving to the widow 
an independent authority over the moveable part of her husband's 
estate, though not over the fixed property other than for her life; 
arid they deny that this doctrine is contradicted, or declared inad¬ 
missible by the Daya Bhaga or Daya Tatwa , in neither of which 
latter, they say, is the subject particularly noticed ; and they con¬ 
tend that by these last-mentioned authorities the donation of the 
property by the widow is valid, though they admit that the donor 
incurs moral guilt by it. 

This narrows the inquiry to this point-—viz., Whether the Daya 
Bhaga (which is admitted by all to be the riding authority for 
Bengal) does Invalidate the disposal of personal property by the 
widow at her pleasure % in. which case it could not properly bo 
decreed to her absolutely, or whether she has the absolute right of 
disposition over it by law, however she may incur religious or 
moral guilt by such disposition for worldly purposes of her own ? 
The most material passages of the Daya Bhaga. are to be found in 
the 4fch and 1.1th chapters, but principally in the last The 4th 
treats of the succession to a woman’s property, which for this pur¬ 
pose is divisible into property given to her in the lifetime of her 
husband, and property of her husband devolving to her upon his 
death. The former is considered as her own peculiar property or 
etridhana which ingeneral she may dispose of as she pleases, except im¬ 
moveable property giveu her by her husband, in which she has only 
a life interest, and upon her death it descends to his heirs, and not 
to her parental heirs; and except immoveable property given to 
her by her own parents, in her maiden state, which always goes 
to her brother, if she die without issue, chap. iv. sea iii. part 12. 

The Daya Bhaga (o. iv. s. i. § 9) refers to this head of the 
peculiar property of a woman given to her in tho lifetime of her 
husband. “ Katyayana says, ‘Let the woman place her husband’s 
donation as she pleases when he is deceased ; 9 * which is construed 
to mean, “ Wealth given to her by her husband she may dispose 
of na she pleases when he is dead,” <fcc., in contradistinction to the 
opinions before cited of the authors of the JRatnacara and Chmta- 
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mani, which extend it a to property which has devolved on a widow 
on the death of her husband, leaving no preferable heir, aa well m 
to property accruing to ter during his lifetime by his consent, 
dro. j and contrariety of construction is expressly’stated in the 
annotation upon the passages cited from the Daya Bhatiq. This 
fourth chapter also asserts (s. i. 12) the right of the widow to 
take “the whole estate of her husband who leaves no male issue/’ 
but reserves the full discussion of that question to the eleventh 
chapter. 

The eleventh chapter is that on which the judgment will prin¬ 
cipally depend, 

Ite title is, “ Go succession to the estate of one who leaves no 
male issue,” 

See. 1 is on the widow's right of succession, par. 2 ; Vrihaspati 
says, “ In Scripture and in the Code of Law, as well as in popular 
practice, a wife is declared by the wise to be half the body of the 
husband, &c., of him whose wife is not deceased half the body 
survives; how then should another take his property if half his 
body is alive V 3 And in chapter xl s. 1, 26, “ nor is there any proof 
of the position that the wife’s right in her'husband’s property accru- ‘ 
ing to her from her marriage, ceases on his demise. But the ces¬ 
sation of the widow's right of property, if there be any male issue, 
appears only from the law ordaining the succession of male 
issue.” And again, in the same chapter and section, par. 54, it is 
said, i{ Let the wife of a deceased man, who left no male issue 
take his share, notwithstanding kinsman, a father, <fco., be present/’ 
&o. And in par. 2, “ If her husband die before her, she shares 
his wealth, this is primeval law. Having taken his moveable 
and immoveable property, the precious and base metals, the grains, 
the liquids, as well as the clothes, let her duly offer his monthly* 
half-yearly, and other funeral repasts. With presents offered to 
his manes, and pious liberality, let her honour the paternal undo 
of her husband, his spiritual parents, and daughters, sons, and 
children of his sisters, his maternal uncles, and also ancient and 
unprotected guests and females of the family. Those near or 
distant kinsmen who became her adversaries, or who injure the 
woman’s property, let the king chastise by inflicting on thorn tho 
punishment of robbery.” Par. 3 of chap. xi. sec. 1 , goes on to say, 

“ By these seven texts, Vrihaspati) having declared that the whole 
wealth of the deceased man, who had no male issue, as well as the 
immoveable, as moveable property, the gold and other effects, shall 
belong to his widow, although there are brothers of the whole 
blood ike., and having directed that any of them who become their 
competitors for the succession, or who themselves seize the pro¬ 
perty shall be punished as robbers, totally denies the right of the 
father, the brothers, and the rest, to inherit the estate if a widow 
remain.” The fourth par., designating the order in which the heir 
to the estate of one who dies, leaving no male issue, places the 
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wife at the bead of the list, the daughters next, then both the 
parents, brothers, <fc& The sage (named before propounds the 
succession of the widow in preference to all the other heirs. Far, 
6 says, “So Vishim ordains ‘the wealth of him who leaves no male 
issue goes to the wife, on failure of her it devolves on daughters; 
if there be none it belongs to the father,”' ,fo. Par. 6 declares, 
“ By this text, relating to the order of succession, the right of the 
widow to succeed in the first instance is declared. It must not bo 
alleged that the mention of the widow is intended merely for the 
assertion of her right to wealth sufficient for her subsistence. For 
it would be irrational to assume different meanings of the same 
term, used only once by interpreting the word wealth as signifying 
the whole estate in respect of brothers and the rest, and not the 
whole estate in respect of the wife.” Par. 7 says, “ Thus V'rJiat 
'Menus* ys, ‘ The widow of a childless man, keeping unsullied her 
husband's bed, and preserving in religious observance, shall present 
bis funeral oblation, and obtain his entire share/" 

It is clear, from all these texts, that the widow of one who dies 
without male issue takes the entire share or estate of her husband, 
both in his moveables and immoveables, without distinction, and 
she takes his whole share or estate, either as the surviving half of 
his person, as it is said in par. 2, or as his first and immediate heir, 
as it is said in par. 4 or as it appears from par. 6, by necessary 
construction of the law, which gives over his wealth or whole 
estate to the collateral male heirs, in default of wife or daughters, 
by the same words used once only. The same par. expressly nega¬ 
tives “that the mention of the widow as the first heir is intended 
merely for the assertion of her right to wealth sufficient for her 
subsistence,” for the law gives the whole estate of her husband by 
the same word that it gives it to the whole male collaterals in her 
default. 

The natural construction of most of these texts would lead to 
the conclusion that the ultimate or absolute right of property, or 
the fee, as we should call it, in relation to real estate, was not in 
abeyance, or vested over in remainder during the widow’s life, but 
that it is as much in her as it was in her husband during his life, 
or aa it would bo in his next collateral male hoir after her death 
without female issue, and from thence it would seem liable in her 
hands for the debts of her husband. And yet I believe that in 
the bill of foreclosure, &c n it has been moat usual to add the first 
male heir in remainder, but this may be done in particular cases. 
pro mqjori catela. 

There are some of the expressions, however, in these texts that 
seem, to regard more the amount than the quality of the estate 
which the widow takes; such as the “ whole wealth/' the entire 
share, ’ and not merely enough for her subsistence. And it is to 
this distinction that the annotation on par. 7 relates. In that 
par. it is said that the widow should present her husband’s funeral 
oblation, and obtain his “ entire share.” On which latter words 



it is so ted, “In the commentary ou Jimuta Vakcma, which bears 
Rajhunandcma's designation, another reading of the text is noticed, 
vis.,, Gritsami art’ham, ‘ the entire estate/ instead of Grits navi 
oMsan, ( the entire share/ That reading is countenanced by the 
lietmcara and Ohmiamani; and if it be the genuine text, the 
whole of Jimuta Vahafia's argument in the subsequent par. (to a. 
xiii.) falls to the ground. But the Viramitrodaya and Smiti- 
ChandrUca agree with Jimuta Vakana in the reading of this pas- 
* sago/’ and this reading is again affirmed in par. 14. But I do 
not see how this observation on the difference between share and 
e«tat.e agrees with indiscriminate use of the latter word in par. 3, 
4, and 0, preceding, and which declare that wealth signifies the 
whole estate; nor is it easy to reconcile that annotation in par. 
14, asserting that the widow succeeds to the whole estate, and so 
Jimuta Vahana and t he rest maintain. 

The Daya Bhaga next takes up the distinction between the 
property, that is, the right of property, and the mere use. Thus 
oh, xi. sec. i. par. 9, “ Nor should it be said that the intention of 
the text is to authorise the taking [or using] of the goods, [not to 
declare the right of property,] for the taking or using one’s own 
1 property is a matter of course. 

If there be any in caning in the words employed, it would seem 
that the 6fch par. had in terms declared in reference to all which 
went before, that the widow’s right must be affirmed to extend to 
her husband’s whole estate, and not merely to wealth sufficient for 
her subsistence; and that par. 9 had in terms declared, in refer¬ 
ence also to all the preceding paragraphs, that the next meant to 
declare the right of property in her, and not merely to authorise 
her taking, or using of the goods. 

The difficulty lies in reconciling these positions (which are main ¬ 
tained by a variety of illustrations, setting aside or explaining con- 
trarient authorities) with those which follow. Having summed 
up the whole doctrine as before stated, it is said in the 55th par., 
^Therefore the interpretation of the law is right as set forth by 
us.” The author proceeds, par. 5G, * ( But the wife must only en¬ 
joy her husband’s estate after his demise. She is not entitled to 
make a gift, mortgage, or sale of it.” Thus Katyayana says, “ Let 
the childless widow, preserving unsullied the bed of her lord, and 
abiding with her venerable protector, enjoy with moderation the 
property until her death. After her, let the heirs take it. ;; 

Different interpretations arc given in the notes to the text, as 
here rendered, which is stated to be conformable with the usual 
reading, and the interpretation of it in the Ratnacarq, concerning 
the mean of “abiding with her venerable protector, and enjoy 
with moderation.” The text says, par 5 7, “ Abiding with her 
venerable protector, that is, with her father-in-law, or other of her 
husband’s family, let her enjoy her husband’s estate during tier 
life, and not, as with her separate, make a gift, mortgage, or sale 
of it at pleasure.” 
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Tills she cannot Jo in respect of imtnovoable though expressly 
given lo her by her husband, c. iv. s. i. J$. 

The doctrine is adopted and commented upon in JagaMaihcC * 
.Digest) (3 Dig . 457-466.) But by that/ compiler it appears 
to have been carried further than is warranted by the passages 
of the Retnaemxt and the Chintamam referred to; and in pages 
464, 465, an opinion is advanced, that though a widow* ia prohibited 
from conveying away immoveable property by her own voluntary 
act, and for purposes of her own, yet the donation may be valid. 
It must have been against this doctrine that Mr Oolebrooke, in the 
letters referred to touching this subject, states, that u it appears 
upon inquiry and research not to have been sanctioned by any 
previous author of note, nor, as it ia believed, by any writer whom- 
soever. It is, on the contrary, in opposition to the whole current 
of authorities, both in arid out of Bengal4 For such an observa¬ 
tion as this could not have been applied by so learned a man to 
the doctrine laid down in the Ratnmara and the Chiniamani, in 
respect to the widow’s absolute interest in the personal and life 
estate in the real property of her deceased husband in those parts 
of the country, Bueb as Tirhoot, where those book.: are received as 
the leading authorities, and which doctrine was expressly esta¬ 
blished by the 8udder Bewaring Adaiolut in Ehya Jhds case in 
1812. 

Mr Colebrooke, in combating Jagannattyi's illustration, “ That 
the gift of an estate (which showed he was speaking of the real 
estate) by a widow* should not be held void, while that made by a 
daughter, before whom she is a preferable heir, is valid/* observes, 
that f< according to Jirnuia Vakands doctrine, which extends the 
restrictions to daughters and mothers as well as to wives, the 
daughter is precluded from giving away an estate which comes to 
her from her father, and the mother one, which comes to her from 
her sons. It has actually been adjudged by the SnMer Bewaring 
A daidut in the case of a mother. But when she dies, the daugh¬ 
ters, or others who would regularly be heirs in default of the wife, 
take the estate, not the kinsman/’ &c. 

The 58th par. of chap. xi. a. i. of the Day a Bhaga distinguishes 
between the heirs to the widow’s separate property, such as her 
own brothers, and that property which is inherited by her from 
her husband, which descends to his heir after her decease, and 
concludes, “ Consequently, heritage is not ranked with woman's 
peculiar propertyPar. 59 declares, “Therefore, those persons 
who are exhibited in a passage above cited (sec. iv.) as the next 
heirs on failjire of prior claimants shall, in the like manner as 
they would have succeeded if the widow’s right had never taken 
effect, equally succeed to the. residue of the estate remaining after 
the use of it, on the demise of ther widow, in whom the succession 
had vested/’ &c. 




These words are. very remarkable, and, together with those 
which itomediately precede, hot only imply that the succession 
(the word used in every eve of usual descent.) to the estate vested 
in the wife, as heir to her husband in default of male issue, but 
that she might even dispose of part at least of it for lawful pur¬ 
poses for the next heir is to succeed, not to the estate generally, 
but to the residue of the estate remaining after the use of it 

By par. 56 and 57, she was enjoined to enjoy the property or 
estate during her life with moderation, not to make a gift, mort¬ 
gage, or sale of it, at her pleasure—that is. as I understand it, a 
prohibition to dispose of the substance of the estate for other than 
lawful causes, conformably to her duty as a Hindoo widow ; and 
this prohibition is more compendiously expressed in the 60th and 
Gist par.,—“ Let not a woman on any account make waste of her 
huaband’s wealth ; ” when it is said the word “ waste ” intends ex¬ 
penditure not useful to the owner of the property. 

11 once, as stated in par. 63,..*'* if she is unable to subsist other¬ 
wise she is authorised to mortgage the property, or, if still unable, 
she may sell or otherwise alien it; ” and so she may for the com¬ 
pletion of her husband’s funeral rites, and for other purposes enu¬ 
merated in various passages, 

That the widow should have the whole property of the husband, 
that is, the right of property, and not merely the use of the whole, 
or any aliquot part of it vested in her, and yet that she should ho 
enjoined by law not to commit waste of it, is altogether a con¬ 
sistent proportion, aud not unlike the estate of an incumbent in 
his church, his glebe, and tithes. Though the fee be in him, he 
can only enjoy for life as the widow is directed to do : he cannot 
for any purpose dispose of or encumber beyond his own period of 
enjoyment, as the Hindoo woman may her estate for some pur¬ 
poses, Aud if this, which is at least intelligible, bo the Hindoo 
law of succession iu respect of widow's, it should seem to follow, 
that upon a proper case made out, the Court by some means or 
other would restrain the commission of waste; and thus far 1 can 
understand the doctrine, if it bo such, of the haya Bhaga. 

But if several of the other injunctions contained in the same 
book are to be construed as rules of law restricting her use and 
enjoyment of the estate, apart from manifest waste of it, and not 
merely as religious or moral admonitions to her in such her use 
aud enjoyment of it, then I find myself incapable of understanding 
or explaining the book, or of reconciling what appears to me its 
contradictory propositions. Thus in par. 60, after stating, “ For 
women the heritage of their husbands is pronounced applicable to 
use,” Par. 61 proceeds, “ Even use should not be by wearing 
delicate apparel, and similar luxuries,” <ko. Again, in par. 64, 
citing JWarada, “ When the husband is deceased, his kin are the 
guardians of his childless widow. Iu the disposal of the property, 
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and care of herself, as well as in her maintenance, they have full 
power,'’ Again, “ In the disposal of property by gift or other¬ 
wise, she is subject to the control of her husband’s family, after 
his decease, and in default of -sous.” 

So far as relates to the widow’s power of disposition over the 
husband’s estate being under the control of his kindred, as her 
guardians, it is consistent with the prohibition against waste by 
her ; and it is elsewhere stated, that except for necessary allowed 
purposes, she cannot give, mortgage, sell, or otherwise dispose of it 
without the consent of the kindred, or t he next heir of the husband. 
But when it is further stated that they have full power, also, in 
the care of herself, as well as in her maintenance ; and if it is to be 
inferred that they have also full power to regulate even her use of 
the heritage, in respect of forbidding her to wear delicate apparel, 
or to have similar luxuries, though she might command these with¬ 
out any waste of the estate : if these directions bo not merely mo- 
nitary, as I think they are, but rules of law, whereby her use and 
enjoyment of her husband’s estate, without waste of it, are taken 
out of her own control and transferred with her person, under the 
full power of her husband's kindred, to regulate as they please; 
then it appears to me that this latter rule is in direct contradiction 
to the former rules of law to which I first referred, whereby the 
widow’s right was affirmed to extend to her husband’s whole estate 
or wealth, and his entire share, and not merely to wealth sufficient 
for her subsistence ; and that the text meant, to declare the right 
of property in her, and not merely authorise her taking or using the 
goods ; and when both the near and distant kinsmen are warned not 
to become her adversaries, or injure her property, under peril of hav¬ 
ing the punishment of robbery inflicted upon them ; and it is ad¬ 
mitted that the possession of the property cannot be taken from her. 
For it would be vain and illusory to declare that she has the right of 
property in htr, and not merely authority, to take or use the^goods, 
and that that right of property extends over the whole estate, and 
not merely to a sufficiency for her subsistence, and that she alone 
has a right to possess it, when at the same time full power is given 
to another over the person to control her even in the use of iV 
and to confine her to a bare sufficiency for her subsistence, or, as 
par. 61 has it, “ the use of the property sufficient for the preserva¬ 
tion of her person is authorised.” 

In order, therefore, to avoid gross inconsistencies and contradic¬ 
tions, and yet to reconcile these doctrines with each other, I can 
find no better way than to consider her as having the entire right 
of property vested in her both in the moveable and immoveable 
estate ; for there is no distinction between them taken in the books 
in respect to the husband’s estate devolving upon her as heir, aw 
there is in the case of male succession to ancestral property, and 
as there is also in respect of real property given to her by her 
husband in his lifetime, which she is declared incapable of alienat- 
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from hia heirs, as she may alien tho personal property so 
given. But tjiafc she is legally prohibited from wasting the pro¬ 
perty bo vested in her, and cannot make way with it, except for 
certain allowable and declared purposes, without tho consent of her 
husband's next male heir ; and further, considering that even in tho 
use and enjoyment of the property so vested., she is religiously and 
morally enjoined to use moderation, and to take the advice of her 
husband’s kindred in her manner of living, but is under no legal 
disability if she do not take or follow such advice ; what may bo 
considered as waste by a Hindoo widow, and what may be the 
proper remedy for it, are different questions, not necessary now to 
be entered into. 

The third and only remaining question is, How far the decisions 
which have taken place in this Court have settled the point of 
‘aw, that the widow of a Hindoo, dying intestate, and without 
male issue, is entitled to a life estate in the realty, and to an abso- 
jute^atate in the personalty of a deceased husband devolving upon 

It is not alleged that there was any decision on the point before 
the Corformah's ease., which was decreed by this Court in Nov, 
Idl^, the fotm. of the decrees before that having been to decree to 
the widow the moveable and the immoveable property of her 
husband generally, without distinguishing between the two, or 
stating the quantity of the estate decreed in either; that was the 
first case in. which the realty was decreed to the widow for life 
and the personalty absolutely. 

The compiauauts, Jmirckunder Corformah and Nairance . Dossee , 
hied their bill for an account and partition against Govimhmd 
torjormah and others, and in that case Bamoney, who way tho 
widow of Soorutchund, was, upon the partition, decreed entitled to 
two shares, one in her own right us widow, and another as heir of 
her son, who had died after his father; and she was decreed a life 
estate in the realty, and an absolute estate in the personalty, as ia 
the present decree. This decision is stated to have been made 
upon groat consideration, after much argument, and in conformity 
with the opinion of the Court pundits ; and at first sight it appears 
as if this Court had expressly adopted the doctrine of the jfainacara 
and Chintamani as applicable directly to Bengal; or, admitting 
that the authority of those books yielding to the Baya Bhaga in 
Bengal, that the Daya Bhaga did not contradict them in this 
respect, but was capable of, and did then receive, a construction 
consistent with those older authorities ; if the decision had ap¬ 
peared to me to have been so grounded, I should certainly have 
yielded my impression of the true construction of the Day a Bhaga 
to such an authority. But the distinction which has been taken, 
that that was a case of partition, and not of simple succession, sup¬ 
ported as that distinction is by the opinion of our own pundits 
which would reconcile that decree with the opinion of Mr Cole - 
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brooke , and with the opinion of the Sadder Dewanny JPinuiiis upon 
the doctrine of the widow’s succession, has induced me, after much 
hesitation and anxious investigation, to conclude that the court 
decided the Corformah's case upon the ground of the law of par¬ 
tition, and not of simple succession. One of the two pundits who 
ad vised the Court in that case is still in his office, and to questions 
put to them upon this point they have both answered thus : 

i\th Ques .—Is there any difference in the quantity of interest 
which a woman takes iu property by partition with sons, and that 
which she takes by the death of her husband without issue 1 ? 

They first answered, u There is no difference in the interest so 
taken.” But they immediately afterwards corrected themselves, 
and stated thus :— 

Ans .— “There are different opinions oq this subject, Some 
pundits affirm that property obtained by a woman sharing with her 
sons is to be considered as strid/urna, separate female property as 
her own, over which she has perfect uncontrolled authority There 
are opinions both ways. We are of opinion that the most eligible 
mode would be to consider it dridhana , it being more in the nature 
of a gift than what she succeeds to in her own right;” 

7th Qua .—Does this answer apply equally to moveable and 
immoveable property ? 

They first answered, “It applies equally to both moveable and 
immoveable property,” But they added, “ Fixed property given 
by a husbiud to a wife is not alienable by her” Now, if the 
estate which a woman receives on partition, either as a widow or a 
mother, is to be considered as in the nature of dridhana , it has 
already been shown that she takes it absolutely, but cannot alien the 
real estate, though given to her by her husband in his lifetime, 
but that after her death it shall go to his heirs; & fortiori, there¬ 
fore she could not alien his real property, which simply devolved 
upon her at his death. 

Iu the Daya Bhaga, c. ii. 46, it is said, speaking of partition, 
a The mother shall take an equal share with her sons if her husband 
bo deceased.” And again, in c. iii. s. ii. 29, “ When partition is 
made by brothers of the whole blood, an equal share must be given 
to the mother. For the text expresses the mother should be made 
an equal sharer.” This is afterwards explained in case no separate 
property has been given to her, for then she takes only half a share. 
This would seem to imply that she takes her share absolutely, 
otherwise it would not be an equal share, nor would she bean 
equal sharer with her sons. But tho Corformah's case has decided 
that the estate, which both a widow and a mother takes in the 
property of her husband on partition, follows the rule which is 
expressly given by the Daya Bhaga as to stvidhana , namely, that she 
takes the personalty absolutely, but the realty only for life, and that, 
it has been shown, is more nearly conformable to the estate which 
tho husband or son took in the ancestral property. The decision 



of the ffwfder Bnwanny Adatvht , in Bhya Jha*s case, took place 
very recently before the decision of this Court in the Cw'fortmh’s 
case; and it is not improbable that the recollection of the two 
decisions (by both of which tire personalty was given to the widow 
absolutely and the realty for life only) might be blended together so 
as to leave an impression upon the minds of those who heard of them 
at that time, that the doctrine of the Ratnamra and the Ghintamani 
was applied generally to Bengal. But when it is now ascertained 
that the one decision was made in respect of lauds in Tirhoot, 
where those books give the rule ; and that the other was made in 
the case of partition, when the Daya BJiaga gives the same result, 
though by a different rule ; the authority of the Corfomiah's case 
will stand, though it does not conclude the present, and the various 
conclusions in the different cases will not be inconsistent, nor the 
doctrine of the two Courts contradictory. 

The next case, that of Seebckunder Bose v. Gnoroopermud Bose 
and others, decreed finally on the 7th August .1813,* was also a 
case of partition, and is therefore capable of receiving the same 
answer. To the other two cases which here occurred, the one of 
Sreemdty Jvggoitwhamey Dossee, widow of Mudunmohim Gnpto v\ 
Bamhtm Gupto, decreed on the 23d June 1814, and the other of 
Jupada liaur v. Juf/yernaut Thalcoor, decreed on the 7 th Feb. 1816, 
the same answer cannot he given. But those cases passed without 
argument at the bar, though nob without notice, upon a full under¬ 
standing that the point has been before expressly decided by this 
Court, upon the misunderstanding, as it now appears, of the Cor- 
formah’s case, or the raisblending and rnisrecollection of that with 
BKya Jfoi's case. This impression of the law was so strange that 
it was admitted in the former case, even by those who were inter¬ 
ested against it; and the only points made against tho widow were 
to question the valid completion of the marriage, or if valid, that 
she had forfeited her estate by refusing to join herself to, or live 
with, her husband’s family after hia death ; both which objections 
were overruled upon the opinion of the pundits. In the last of 
the two cases the decree was taken as a matter of course upon tho 
supposed Conclusive ness of the former decisions. 

The result of the whole is this, that unless the authority of the 
Batnacara and Ghintamcuii are to give the rule on the point iu 
judgment in Bengal, the decree in its present form is erroneous : 
and it appears by the general opinion of the pundits of the Sudder 
Dewa'my Adauiut, and of our own, supported by the authority of Mr 
Colebroo/ce , and iu effect by the decisions in the Sudder Devxm.vf 
Adawlut in Bhya Jhas case, and other cases, when the doctrine of 
those bopks has been applied to cases, on the specific ground of 
their arising in Tirhoot, that the same doctrine does not apply to 
Bengal, being in opposition to the doctrine of the Baya Bhaya, 


See Macn. Cons. 77. L. 69. 
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which ia the ruling authority in this province/ And It seems that, 
by the DaybShaga, no distinction is taken between the realty and 
personalty aa to the quantum of the widow’s estate ; but the whole 
appears to 1x3 given to her absolutely for some purposes, though 
restricted in her disposition as to others, and therefore she takes 
more than a life estate in the realty for these allowed purposes, 
and less than an absolute estate in the personalty for other and 
different purposes; and if this be so the decree oamiot be supported 
in its present form. But at present it is sufficient to overrule the 
demurrer without specifying the particular form in which the 
decree may ultimately be drawn up/ 

IVote by Sir E. 1L East .—There was an appeal against this 
decree; and soon after it was pronounced an application was made 
to the Court to direct the payment over to the widow of the whole 
of the personal estate in the hands of the master, together with 
the accumulation of interest. 

This, however, was opposed on Saturday, 14th August 1819, 
by fipmlde, A , G., and East, for the next male heir, Cossenaut 
Bysnoh , and by Money and Leioin for Comulmoney, and supported 

by Fmjnson and Crompton, 

The Court, after ineffectual endeavours to adjust matters equit¬ 
ably between the parties, made an order for the payment to her of 
the interest accumulated, which they thought not more than ade¬ 
quate to her just allowance for her rank and fortune, (supposing 
she was not also entitled of right to the actual possession of the 
principal also, which it was thought as well to retain during the 
appeal ;) and also to give liberty to her counsel to apply for the 
possession of the principal sum to a Judge in Chambers after the 
decree signed. But ultimately the principal sum was retained on 
account of the appeal yet, queer e certain costs were paid out of it. 

StRIDHANA—NO RESTRICTIONS ON ALIENATION, .EXCEPT LAND, THE 

OIFT of husband, —Land, or any other property, may be possessed 
by a woman as stridhana, Mitac, ch. i. s, ii. § 1-8 ; and the law 
with respect to that kind of property (except perhaps land, the gift 
of her husband) is, that a widow is not subject to the restrictions 
against alienation which apply to property that she succeeds to 
upon her husband’s death. 

According to the Bengal school of law, it seems clear that, 
whether as wife or widow, a woman has an absolute power of 
alienation over her stridhana, with the exception of immoveable 
property bestowed upon her by her husband, see Dciya Bhaga , 
ch. iv. s. i. § 21-23. But, as is observed by Mr Sutherland,, in 
his remarks at p. 430 of the 2d vol. of Sir Thomas Strange's work 

* Tho decree was, that the several decrees of the 5th Bee. 1814, and the 
8fch April 1816, should be rectified, and that the said 11 JOossee should he 
declared entitled to the real and personal estate of her husband, to be pos¬ 
sessed, used, and enjoyed by her as a widow of a Hindoo husband dying with¬ 
out issue, in the manner prescribed by the Hindoo law. 
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on Hindoo law: « The Mita&ham is wholly eilout on the power 
of women to alienate their peculiar property, though explicit in 
disavowing all authority in the husband to appropriate the same/’ 
And the language used by Sir Thomas Strange, in the 1st vo). of 
his work, p. 2 47, as well as iti the remark of Mr Sutherland, p, SI 
of the same work, when looked at alone tend to raise a doubt 
whether, according to the Benares school of law, there is not a 
general restriction against alienation by a wife or a widow of 
immoveable property held by her under whatever title; when, 
however, we find it stated in the same work, and by numerous 
other authorities in broad and general forms, that a woman’s strid* * * § 
h t ana is her absolute property, at her independent disposal, (with 
perhaps the exception of land, the gift of her husband,) and there 
being no ground that we can see for any distinction in this respect 
bet ween moveable and immoveable property held by a woman, wo 
are of opinion that the Hindoo law recognises the power of aliena¬ 
tion to the extent wo have laid down, Scotland, C. J , in Doe v. 
Ktdhimal v. Kuppy, Pillai, 1 Mad JL 0. R. 85 , referring to Stm, 
H. L. 27, 28, 247, 248 ;. ib., 19 , 21,402, 407 ; Macmughtoris Prim. 
Jl 7 L. 43, 44, 136 ; and Caleb, an Contracts, p. 28. 

Saupaiyaca.—W ith regard to tho capability of a Hindoo widow 
to alienate her mudaiyacai.e., the property given her by her kin¬ 
dred, or husband before, or after her marriage, the following texts 
ina} r be quoted, and which are collected by the late learned editor 
of the Madras AT. C. Reports, Mr W\ Stokes, vol. i. p, 90. 

Katyayana.I 1 -- - What a woman, either after marriage or before 
it, either in the mansion of her husband or of her father, receives 
from her lord or her parents, is called “a gift from affectionate 

kindred.” 

And such a gift having by them been presented through 
kindness, that the women possessing it may live well is declared 
by law to be their absolute property. 

<l The absolute exclusive dominion of women over such a gift is 

* Mr Strange, in the first edition of his Manual, § 147, observes : In that 
which constitutes woman's property, a distinction obtains of what ka<< been 
given to the woman, whether it be immoveable or moveable, by her father, 

mother, or brothers ; this is termed savdaiyaca ; over such she has exclusive 

control, without regard to her husband or hell’s, Mitac. chap., ii. a, xi. § 5; 
Saraswatee Vilasa Vegavaham Ma.yn.kita, ch. iv., vii. a. i. § 8 ; Vide also 

§ 147, 2d edit. But it would appear that in holding dealings with regard to 
her saudaiyaca, the wife must, however, act through her husband, and she is 
bound to fulfil liis wishes, she being empowered to dispose of this species of 
property at will, Smriti Chandrika, and Saraswaiee Vilasa, Stra. Man. 2d edit. 
§ 165, 166. 

f Unless Katyayana contradicts himself, we must hold that the words, 
u the estate in the following text refer solely to the property which a widow 
inherits as such. “ The childless widow, preserving inviolate the bed of ber 
lord, and strictly obedient to her spiritual parents, may frugally enjoy tho 
whole estate until she die, and after her the legal heir shall take it, 8 Dig 
576; Vide tamen Jag an . xtha Comment., ib. 575-577,” 
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perpetually celebrated, and they have power to sell or give it away 
as they please, even though it consists of lands and houses 3 
(Hold). Dig. 573, 574, The last clause is thus rendered in the Day a 
.Krama Sangraha , ch. ii. s. ii. § 26. The power of woman, lege, 
women over the gifts of their affectionate kindred is over cele¬ 
brated both in respect of donation and of sale, according to their 
pleasure, even in the case of immoveables. So also in the Dcnja 
Jihaga, oh. iv, s. i, § 21, and the Vyaoahara .Mayukha, oh. iv„ », 

i( Texts restricting the power of a widow to alienate immove¬ 
ables given to her by her husband are these :— iVarada —Property 
given to her by her husband, through pure affection, she may enjoy 
at her pleasure after his death, or may give it away, except Land or 
houses, 3 Dig. 575.” 

Vishnu, (or Narada,') —What has been given by an affectionate hus¬ 
band to his wife she may consume as she pleases when ho is dead, 
or may give it away, excepting immoveable property, Mitac. ch. i. 
3, i. § 20. 

The Tiatnakara. A woman has absolute exclusive dominion over 
such gifts (soil, gifts to her separate use) consisting of lands and 
houses, except such immoveables as her husband gave her, 3 
Dig. 575. 

The Day a Krama Sangraha, ch. ii. s. ii. § 31, “ Even 
in the case of immoveables,” relates to immoveable property, 
other than that which has been bestowed upon her by her 
husband ; for a prohibition exists against the gift or sale by a 
woman in regard to immoveable property given to her by her 
husband, so Narada what has been given to her, &c,, nt supra. 

The Daya Bhaga, ch. iv. s. i. § 23. But in the case of immove¬ 
ables bestowed upon her by her husband, a woman has no power 
of alienation by gift or the like, so Narada declares. What has been 
given,Am ,,ut supra. It follows, from the specific mention of “ given 
by a husband,” that any other immoveable property, except such 
■ as has been given to her by him may be alienated by her, else (if 
this text forbid donation in the case of immoveables in general,) Sri 
Krishna, what the preceding passage concerning the power of women 
in respect of donation and of sale, “ according to their pleasure, 
even in the case of immoveables, would be contradicted ” 

The Vyavahara Mayukha , ch. iv. s. x. § 9. But over immoveable 
property given them by their husbands they do not possess full power 
from this text of Narada. What has been given, <fce., ut supra* 

Will—Saudaivaoa Stpidhana—second marriage, right op 
wipe to SUE for fee on seoond marriage.-- K., a Hindoo, (defend- 

* Vide , also Vivada Vhhitamani , p. "260, 261, “ Consequently a woman can 
dispose of moveablo property which has been given her by her husband, but 
she can never dispose of immoveable property. The sain© rule holds good in 
the case of Saudaiyaca, or the gifts of affectionate kindred/’ p. 261. 
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ant,) married G.,the lessor of the plaintiffs, a Bludoo woman, and had 
manj sons and daughters by her. All the sons di d before 1 1 i) 3 B.S., 
but sumo of the daughters wore living. In that year K„, for the fan- 
pose of having male issue, married J., without marriage portion, except 
a small present from her father of clothes, ornaments, and furniture. 
About this marriage G. quarrelled with her husband, and in order to 
pacify ber'E. signed a paper, whereby he gave her, amongst other 
things, three dwelling*houses and a half, and a garden, without saying 
for life, or for ever. One of these houses descended to JL from his 
father ; he purchased the rest. K. was in possession of two other 
houses. J. had no Child ; but G. has borne children to K. since the 
execution of the paper, and one child since process was commenced 
against her husband. G. never had possession of the property con¬ 
veyed to her, but she continued to live in one of the houses, as 
she had many years before, and she now sought to recover posses¬ 
sion of the other three and a half. 

The following questions were put to the pundits : — 

1st, Does a gift made by a husband to a wife in such a manner, 
and on such an occasion as stated above, give the wife a right to 
sue her husband for the property given 1 

2d, Is such a gift to be understood as a gift for life only, or has 
the wife a right to sell the houses in her lifetime, or to devise them 
at her death 'l 

The first pundit answered the first question—Whatever pro. 
perty a man who has married two wives has given to his first 
wife by means of a paper witnessed, in order to satisfy her in all 
respects, such property is the property of the wife. In order to 
recover such property the wife may sue the husband, according 
to what Shastra directs, in like manner as for a debt, he cites 
Yajrmvalchya, Daya Bharja, oh. iv. s. i. § 13, That which father, 
mother, or husband has given is called “gotten near the fire,” and 
it is also called “the property of females/’ Katyayaiai, 2; Daya 
Maya, ch. iv. s. i. § 24. “ Neither a husband, nor yet a son, nor a 

father, nor brothers have a right to appropriate atridhapa, i,e. t the 
property of females ; and if any one of those shall possess himself of 
such property by force, he must bo made to return it with. interest, 
and must be well chastised.” In the Daya Tntmi, where it treats 
of property of females, such property is termed saudaiyaca stridhmia. 
That which is obtained from a husband, or from parents, I reckon 
to bo saudaiyaca strid/iaua, given her for a good purpose ; and 
when a woman obtains saudaiyaca stridhaim it implies that she has 
the power of disposing of it. 

Answer to the second question—The property of females, given 
as stated in the second question, is theirs as long as they live. A 
woman has power over this kind of property to sell it, and if it lie 
not immoveable property, she has also the power of disposing of it 
at her death ; and whatever immoveable property so remains after 
her death will descend to the lawful heirs in succession—that is to 
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say, her children, husband, father, mother, &o. He cited tho fol¬ 
lowing authorities: Aatywyana says—Whatever property the bus 
band has given to the wife, lot her keep it in his absence in any 
manner she pleases- If he bo present, let her take care of it • if 
not, let her deliver it to some of his relations. Lot the wife dis¬ 
pose of the property given to her by her husband in any manner 
she pleases when the husband dies, but while he is alive let her 
keep it.. Day a Bhctya, oh. iv. s. i. § 8, i). So Narada ,—Whatever 
the husband, of hie own pleasure, has given to the wife, lot the wife, 
when he dies, expend or give away as she pleases, excepting only 
tho immoveable property, DryaBhaga, ih. § 23. So Devala ,—The 
property of the wife is to be divided equally after her death to 
sons and daughters. But if she be without children, lot her hus¬ 
band take it, or else her mother, or her brother, or even her father. 
But seo this passage as translated in tho l)a ga Bhogct, ch, iv, s, ii, 

§ (5. 

The second pundit replied to the first question— It does. 
Whatever property the man who has married two wives has given 
to the first, that property is stridhana. Neither husband, father, 
son, nor brother have any power to seize such property, or to give 
it away in charity. If any of these persons shall possess himself 
of this property by force, the magistrate shall cause him to restore 
it with interest, and shall chastise him, on a complaint being made. 
Jim. Vahamt has determined this according to the Bhastm^ 

To the second question—-As long as she lives, the wife has a 
right to sell the stridhana given her by her husband, unless it bo 
immoveable property, and at her death she may also devise it, if it 
be not immoveable property. A woman can only have the use and 
occupation of immoveable property, and afterwards it will descend 
to the heirs of stridhana, or female property, 6. v. K. 2 Mori. Dig. 

If a legacy be given to her by the relations of her husband, or 
by her own, it is stridhana, and her husband has no right to it ; 
but if given by a stranger, she cannot part with her interest in it 
without ter husband s consent, Ittxmdulol Sifcor v» iSteemiitty Jou- 
money Dabey, 2 Mori. Dig. 65 . 

Kampemud Mahotty, a Hindoo, was (12th Feb. 1816) married 
to Heera B&ur, about lorty years ago, and died about thirty two 
years ago, leaving Heera, his widow, and two sons and a daughter, 
him surviving, and certain landed and personal property. Tho 
daughter died in infancy, Paunchoo, the younger son, having first 
married Jushadah, died at the age of thirteen, in IIP8 B.&, about 
twenty-two years before, without issue. Bulram, the eldest son, also 
died about twelve years before, leaving neither widow nor issue; and, 
last of all, Heera Kaur, the widow of Rampemud, died in 1813 
very old, having first made a will, by which sho assumed to dis¬ 
pose of tho whole property which had been possessed by her bus- 




band, or acquired by herself after his death' out ot tl-.-o }rents' and 
profits of t.be family estate, and of part of which her devisee, the 

On a bill filed for discovery and account, find of the title-deeds^ 
and their delivery up, and also of tho will for cancel la ion, the 
opinion of the pundits was taken, and delivered to this purpose ; — 
On Eainpomud’s death, tho family property descended to ids two 
.sons, Bulmrn and Vaunchoo / Heera Haur, the widow, be entitled 
to her maintenance. 

On Faunchoo’s death, his moiety of the real estate went to the 
complainant, his widow, for her life, with remainder to his brother 
Bill ram, in fee. 

On Bdram’s death, without widow or issue, Heera Earn*, his 
mother, became his heir, both of the realty and personalty, and on 
her death, the realty, and so much of tho personalty (it having 
devolved upon tier as her husband’s property) * as was not disposed 
of by her in her lifetime, goes to the king, and she cannot will it 
away to a stranger, (which the defendant was.) 

A widow, they said, may in her lifetime give away personal pro¬ 
perty which had devolved to her from her husband; but she can¬ 
not will it away. 

The Court, decreed, that one moiety only of the real and personal 
property of Bampmaud, the father—which moiety had descended 
to Paunchoo, his younger son, the husband of the complainant — 
should belong to her, (the other moiety being in the Crown,) and 
that the will of Heera Rauf, affecting to dispose of her husband’s 
family property to the defendant should be delivered up to be can¬ 
celled, Jmhadah liaur v. Juggernaut Tagore; 2 Mori. Big. 67. 

Will —Excluding one of four sons from the family estate.— 
Desherel died, leaving four sons—viz.* R., L., B., and S. I), in¬ 
herited from his father a small piece of ground, on which he built 
a house, of that house and ground he gave one half to B., and 
put his eldest aon R. into some employment, who left the family, 
and makes no claim on his father’s estate. To the other three 
sons, who continued to live with him, and who did business for 
him as well as on their own accounts, he gave considerable sums 
of money, and at his death L. was worth more than B. and S. 
Since the death of D., a will written by himself, and properly 
attested, had been found, giving the whole of his property to B. 
and S., only requiring them to pay 1000 Rs. to bis wife, appointing 
them attornies but making no mention of L., who is deal The 
following questions were submitted :— 

1, Whether, by Hindu law, such will be valid, so as to exclude 
L. from any share of his father’s property 1 

* If a mother succeeds her son as bin heir in default of successors nearer in 
degree, she succeeds to ku property and not to her husbands, vide Inheritance. 
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2, Supposing it not to operate to bis exclusion from a share of 
the property, yet whether it be so far valid as to give to B. and 8, 
the exclusive management of that'property ? 

Answer of the first pundit:—1st question, What the father has 
written, is valid, according to the Shastra. 

2d question.- -The lather not having appointed any other son to 
manage his own acquired -property, his appointment of the third 
and fourth son is valid, according to the Shastra. It will have 
full force. 

Answer of the second punditThe father having deluded his 
second son L. from his father’s estate, has given whatever property 
he had to his third and fourth sons, The paper expressing this :is 
valid, according to the Shastra. In this same estate, these two 
very persons are the masters, nor can another son overset this. 

Answer to the 2d question Although the father had not 
excluded his son L. from the paternal estate, and had yet by a 
writing appointed B. and S. to be the managers ot it, that writing 
would be valid according to the Shastra. DeshereV* cane. .Note 
by Sit R 11 East; 2 Mori. Dig. 2.20, 

' Shrotriyam ook.fbrb.bi) for life-—Each holder can only 
alienate His own intebkst. —Each holder of a Shrotriyam con 
ferred for life can only alienate his own life interest, Swulara- 
' murti Mudali v. Vallinctyctkhi Amwictf, 1 Mad. 11. 0. M. 465. 

The suit was brought by the respondent as widow and heir ot 
Kurnarasvami Mudali to recover four Shrotriyam villages. The 
Shrotriyam had been granted to one T nappa Mudali for three 
lives, including his own. Ho ‘died without issue, but adopted a 
son, Kuaiarasvami Mudali, who succeeded as the second life. 
Kumarasvami also died without issue* but was survived by Sun- 
daramurti Mudali, the appellant, a son of his natural born sister. 
■Kurnarasvami wished Sundaramurti to be his heir, but no adop¬ 
tion of the latter by the former had, or could have taken place. 
Kumarasvami devised the Shrotriyam to Sundaramurti Sami, and 
the question was whether this devise was valid as against the claim 
of Kumaraavami’a widow and heir, the respondent, the Courts 
below decided in her favour. 

It was contended for the appellant (the defendant) that the 
Shrotriyam was alienable, and passed under Kumarasvami’s will, 
whilst for the respondent (the plaintiff) it was submitted that a 
Shrotriyam holding was in the nature of a tenancy in tail, and 
inalienable beyond the lifetime of the actual bolder. 

Scotland , C. J- The first question is, What is the nature of the 
Shrotriyam tenure ? Originally a Shrotriyam appears to be an 
assignment to a Shrotriya or Brahmin well read in the Vedas. 
But now it has got the wider signification of a grant by govern¬ 
ment to a private person, in consideration of service rendered by 
himself, or a member of his family, of a portion of the land revenue, 
or of a village, or laud either in perpetuity, or for a limited num- 
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' ,er lives at a moderate rent, on failure to pay winch, it, is liable 

to resumption or forfeiture.It must be taken, I think, 

that, the grant was to the original grantee and heirs.* Then as to 
the authorities bearing upon the question of the alienability of 
Shrotriyains, two cases have been referred to. One, 3. A. No. 6 of 
1800, Mad. S. D. p. 173, does not apply to Shrotriyains. The order 
ol the Revenue Board merely goes to show that in all cases the en¬ 
joyment of the land granted is considered as strictly limited by the 
terms of the grant, and that the Shrotriyam holding is regarded as 
of the nature of a strict entail, and inalienable by the donee. 3. A. 
No. 29 of 1848, Mad. 3. D. 1849, p. 51, was undoubtedly a case on 
a Shrotriyam, and there it was held that, the original holder could 
not charge the Shrotriyam for the maintenance of the plaintiff’s 
ancestor, and that such charge was invalid, even though the grant 
had been renewed by the succeeding inheritors. This is a strong 
authority to show that the Shrotriyam holder has no absolute 
control over the Shrotriyam such as is contended for by l/r 
May nr. J ' 

these authorities go to support Mr Norton's contention, assum¬ 
ing this to be a Shrotriyam grant made in consideration of per¬ 
sonal service. Meg. iv. of 1831 applies strongly against any right 
of alienation. It recites, “ Whereas it is just and expedient that 
personal, or hereditary grants of money, or of land revenue con¬ 
ferred by the Government, in consideration of services rendered to 
the "State, should bo strictly applied .to the purpose for which they 
h. ve been granted, and should not be liable to be diverted from 
that purpose to the use or benefit of persons who have no claim 
upoi the State.The Courts of Adawlut, are hereby pro¬ 

hibited from taking cognisance of any claim to hereditary, or per¬ 
sonal grants of money, or of land revenue, however denominated, 
conferred by the authority of the Governor in Council in con¬ 
sideration of services rendered to the State, unless the plaint is 
accompanied by an order signed by the chief or other secretary 
to Government referring the complaining party to seek redress 
in these courts.” This regulation applies to all’ Shrotriyains, and 
they are clearly recognised and treated as strictly settled, and not 
capable of being diverted from the purpose for which the grant 
was made. The Government, as donor of the original grant, is 
considered to have a continuing interest iu the grant which may 
at some time revert, like the reversion in the donor of an estate 
in hfe, or of an estate in tail, on failure of issue of the grantee. 

I ben the provision which I, Hows, that “ the power to decide on 
such claims is reserved exclusively to the Governor in Council,” is 
quite inconsistent with the notion that there are independent 
rights ruder the grants in question which the grantees may at any 

* This is a matter of evidence to be proved by the grant itself. The infer- 
fiico does not liecegsarily follow. 
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lime alienate absolutely. Then sec. 3 provides,■-that ■ 
referred to ia the previous section shall not be liable o attach¬ 
ment, ov sequestration in satisfaction of any decree or orfer of 
t •” and the rest of the section, save and except foi the dia- 


to me, could more distinctly show that the legislature »»■" 
that, legally, grantees of Shrotriyam land could not dispose < 
The regulation is intended to guard against the divorsior 


; "i|] 

•ine regulation is lmenueu w guard against the diversion i of the. 
proceeds of lauds comprised in such grants even durmg the life- 
t line of the donee. Mr Mayne contends that this does not mount 
to a prohibition of the right to alienate, but when I ita.l 
regulation and the Act together, and consider how unreasonalle 
it would be to protect against creditors the proceeds of l’^F'by 
which the debtor had a right to dispose of, it seems impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the regulation clearly recognises the law 
to be that a Shrotriyam is inalienable by the bolder. 

The right of an adopted son to succeed to ^Shro^i^rn|^ 
recognised by the Court of Directors, 30th May 184«> ; v. 0. B. h. 
r 406, ami bv Government; ib. J. 407, 408; so the right of a 
widow to succeed to a Shrotriyam during life has been recognised 
/:>. j I in. Com. 14th August 1847 j ib. L 2bl; ^ ^ 

Lmul Remote Code, T. 559; see 1 Sira. IT. L. 209 j - tb. dtw, 
366* See Index Shrotriyam. 

SUNNUl), on MAINTKNANOE DF.ED-COKSTKUCTION of, from f*MU< 

XION TO GENERiTiox-S ubject to allowance for osar a in classes 
of THE FAMILY.— The zemindar m possession by a sumiud, con¬ 
veyed to A., as the head of a branch of the granters ‘amily an 
estate, part of the muindari in lieu of maintenance, to which A. 
was entitled out of the semindary “ to hold and enjoy possession 
from generation to generation," subject to an allowance for nuiu- 
tehanco to a certain'class of the family described as Lowabokaus 
ami Mululokain’s descendants, and relations. A. s heirs afterward? 
alienated a part of the estate for a valuable consideration, held, 
first, In the absence of evidence of any class of persons answering 
‘he description of Lowaliokans and Metalokams, (which might 
have created a trust,) A. took an absolute estate m the lands 

a Vdly, That the limitation in the sunnud, “from generation to 
generation," did not create such an estate as to operate as a bar to 
alienation by sale,-Rajah Nursing Deb v. Roy koylasnatk, 3 Moores 

In . A ik b5. S ee post, Will. A . . 

TOBAS GARAS.-To.as gam, an annual fixed money payment m 
nature of black mail, is alienable, and subject to sale or mortgage 
like other property, Sumbhoolall Gtrdhw'lal! v. /he Collector of 
Surat, 8 Moore's In. Ap. 1. 

* This subject is not connected with Hindoo law, but has been noticed hero 
as connected with property. 
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Zemindar cannot alienate his zemindari;— A zemindar has 
.00 more power t,.: charge a perpetual annuity in favour of a 
stranger on the income of the zemindari than ho has to alienate 
the corpus, JVarayana Devu v. JD^midana Dew I Mail If. G. 
11 455; moll A, No. 15 of 1862 A. 141 * A. A. No. 114 o/18G2 ; 
i/>. 549 ; An and LaUMny Deo v. Makar a j Meraj Ourrood Ram- 
l fUn Deo, 5 Moore's la. Ap. 82; CJkdty Col urn Camara Verxata- 
cMIla Reddyer v. Rajah Rnngasawmy Streemuth Tytnqar Bnhadoor . 
8 Moor As In. Ap, 319. ' ** 

Zemindak’3 estate and powers to encumber and alienate.— 
A zerninoar s estate is analogous to an estate in tail as it originally 
stood upon the statute de dorm* 

A zemindar is the owner of the zemindari, but can neither en¬ 
cumber nor alienate beyond the period of his own life. GMntala* 
2*tii Cktnna Simhadrinij v. The Zemindar of Vizianagra/m, 2 Mad. 
if. 0. Jl. 128. 

The question is, Whether or not this zemindar took the steps 
which .Regulation xxv. of 1802 renders necessary to efieotuate an 
alienation of the zemindari. 

.Per Curiam. 1 he vakeel fur the appellant quoted numerous 
cases, all disallowing the right of any zemindar under the perma¬ 
nent settlement to alienate for any period beyond his own life; 
but sought to distinguish them on the ground that this was a 
grant for a valuable consideration. Independently of the fact that 
several grants set aside by these cases were on account of marriage, 
which is a valuable, not merely a good, consideration. The ratio 
deculendi of all the cases down to the two latest in 1 Mad II. G. ft 
1 * 0 , 455, clearly is, that the zemindar has really an estate analo¬ 
gous to an estate tail as it originally stood upon the statute de 
dmis. He is the owner, but can neither encumber, nor alienate 
beyond the period of his own life. If ho had sold, the sale would 
he inoperative beyond his life, and would amount merely to an 
alienation of his life interest. 

The case Sped AM Saib v, Sri Raja Sanyasiraj, 3 Mad. H. 0. if, 
is based upon the construction of s. 8, Keg. xxv. of 1802, and 
the decision follows implicitly an older dictum laid down by the 
late Sudr. Court in suit No. 6 of 1821 ; 1 Sel, Dec. 284, to the 
effect, that ( with respect to alienations made without the con¬ 
sent of Government, it has been ruled that the clear and obvi¬ 
ous intent of the restriction in this section is to defeat improper 
alienations to the prejudice of the rights of Government, or of the 
successor to the estate ; and that such alienations are voidable on 
the determination of the interest of the persou who makes them.” 
The question was again brought before the High Court as to 
whether this obiter dictum, which had been followed up to the year 
1805, was based on a sound construction of the regulation, or 
whether the regulation did rot rather intend, that any restriction 
placed upon alienation was intended to operate only as between 
the Government and the zemindar, and not as between the 



zemindar and his grantee. Lord. K’mgodatm, in delivering judg¬ 
ment in the Ydtia poor case, 8 Mowicdo In. Ap. 337, observed, with 
reference to this regulation and the power of alienation possessed 
by a zemindar,- “that the language of the regulation would seem to 
apply to questions between the zemindar and the Government, and 
to have been formed with a view of preventing a severance of the 
zemindar! without public notice to the Government. It is no|: 
very obvious upon what principle it oan be held that an instru¬ 
ment, good against the party making it, is bad against an heir if 
the ancestor had an absolute power of of alienation.’ 

Mr Just-ice Holloway, in pronouncing judgment, said, That on 
further consideration, and on examination of all the cases, and regula¬ 
tions bearing on the subject, he was led to concur in the correctness of 
the observation of Lord Kingsdm'n, which, however, is simply an 
older dictum. Had it been otherwise, tho High Court would have 
beeu bound to regard it implicitly as paramount authority. The 
majority of the Court, having, however, agreed in upholding the 
obiter dictum of the late Sndr. Court, the law, with respect to the 
power of alienation possessed by zemindars, where the formalities 
required by the regulations have not been complied with, must be 
taken to bo that such alienation, eveu for a valuable consideration, 
holds good for the life of the zemindar alienating, but is not bind¬ 
ing oil his heirs. We are of' opinion that the view taken by Mr 
Justice Holloway is the oorreot one, and as the subject is of.im¬ 
portance, have no doubt that it will be upheld if appealed to the 
privy council.* 

Alienability of share of undivided family property—4’abti- 
tion. —By the Hindoo law, as applied in Madras, a member of an 
undivided family may alienate the share of the family property t > 
which, if a division took place, he would be individually entitled. 
Viratami Gramini v. Ayymvcimi Gramini, 1 Mad. IT. C. It. 471. 

The validity of a sale of such shark under a fi. fa — Thera 
may bo a valid sale of such share under an execution in an action 
for damages for a tort, ib, 

In this" case the plaintiff brought tho suit to recover possession 
of two bouses and lands in Madras, which, he had purchased at a sale 
by the sheriff under a fi. fa issued to recover certain damages 
awarded against the defendants, Ayyasvarm Gramini and others, 
and the question raised was whether the plaintiff acquired any, 
and what interest in the property, which belonged to an undivided 
family of which the defendants were members, by virtue of such 
sale. 

For the defendants it was contended, as matter of law, that the 
sale by the sheriff passed no interest whatever in the family pro¬ 
perty, for that, even if it had been an alienation by Ayyasvain 

* We have inserted this decision as bearing on a subject incidental to pro¬ 
perty, though not strictly connected with Hindoo law. 
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bixWfiolf, without the c.oq&imt of his c:o. -paroeners,. such alienation 
would have been void, and inoperative even to the extent of bis 
own share, ami this must d, fortiori be $o, when tho sale is made 
under an execution in an act icm of tort for damages. 

Scotland,. Chief-JuMw, in delivering judgment said, We are ol 
opinion that Ayjasvtuni might have made a valid alienation of bis 
share and interest in the property, and that it passed under the sale 
by the sheriff. As regards the supposed. distinction where, as in the. 
present case, the execution is for damages for a tort, we think that the 
damages and costs recovered constitute a judgment debt, and the 
right of the execution creditor thereunder is the same as upon any 
Other judgment for the payment of money. To hold differently in 
this case would be in effect to declare the pecuniary immunity of all 
members of undivided Hindoo families not possessing self-acquired 
property for any wrong, however great, which they may commit. 

Mr Mapie , however, mainly relied upon tho general ground that 
no alienation of a divided Hindoo, family without the consent of 
the coparceners, can bind even his own share, and he asked our 
Consideration of several decisions of the late Supreme Court upon the 
suhj- vi, It was not disputed that the course of decision in the 
la te Supreme Court since at least the case oLIZammaimy v. Sasha- 
ckdla, 2 Stra. Notes , of Cases, 1827, p. 74, and the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Mr Cokhrooke in his observations upon that case,” 
supported the validity of such an alienation to the extent of 
the alienor’s own share, nor that the same rule of law prevails in 
Bengal. But it was said that there iw a foundation for the rule in 

* On til- subject: of the question you had lately before you, I entirely agree 
with you, that the mortgage (wale or gift) by cne of several joint Owners, with¬ 
out consent of the rest m invalid for others’ shares. In Bengal law, it is clear 
that it is good for his own share, and for his only. In the other provinces, it 
is aa clear- that the act is invalid, as it concerns others’ shares. The only doubt, 
which the subtlety of Hindoo reasoning might raise, would be, whether it be 
maintainable even for his own share, of undivided property. On the two first 
points,then,as stated by you,the huv U undoubtedly, as you have viewed it. On 
tho third point, l take the law to he, that the consent of the sharers, express or 
implied, is indispon tblo to a valid alienation of joint property, beyond the 
share of the actual all-nor, and that an unauthorised alienation by one of the 
sharers is invalid, beyond the alienor’s share, as against the alienee’s. But 
consent is implied, and may be presumed in many cases, and tinder a variety of 
circumstances, especially where the management of the joint property, en¬ 
trusted to the part owner, who dispose* of it, did suppose a power of disposal 
or, where he was the only ostensible and avowed owner, and generally, when tho 
acts, or even tho silence of the other sharers have given him a credit, and the 
alienee had not notice. See Comarah Pdlay v, Penned Pella?/. 

I cannot refer you to authorities beyond the passages to which you have 
already adverted for this position. ! rather consider it to be a point of evi* 
dunce what shall suffice to raise the presumption of consent or acquiescence, 
than a matter on which the Hindoo law has pronounced specifically, and Ido 
not recollect any passage more express than those to which you have referre d, 
.showing that the alienation is invalid as against tho alienee. The case of Pmn- 
nath v. Galishunker, S, A, Bengal, before 1805, p. 49, 51, was decided, I con¬ 
ceive, on the ground of implied consent. 
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Bengal, which does not exist according to tho Hindoo law applic¬ 
able to Madias; for that, in Bengal, the share of each parcener 
is treated as separate, even before partition, though unascertained 
and tho Daya Bhaga , oh. ii, s. 31, was referred to, but that section 
appears to be a quotation from Narada; and, according to Mr 
Cokbroohes note to the passage, it is otherwise interpreted by 
different compilers, and is generally understood aa declaring the 
separate and independent right of co-heirs who have made a parti¬ 
tion ; and, certainly tUfe language of the passage itself refora to a 
condition of separation to some extent. But we do find in ch. in 
s. 1, | 26, on the widow’s right of succession, that the author, in 
fho course of a discussion upon the contradictory statements of 
text writers and commentators, makes the observation, that u it is 
not true that, in the instance of reunion [and of a subsisting $0- 
paroenery] what belongs to oue appertains also to the other parcener; 
but the property is referred severally to unascertained portions of 
the aggregate. Both parceners have not a proprietary right te 
the whole/' This observation, however, is used only in reply to 
the argument that the preferable right of the surviving parceners 
may be deduced by inference, from the tact that “the same goods 
which appertain to one brother belong to another likewise/’ and 
“ that when the right of one ceases by his demise, those goods be¬ 
long exclusively to the survivor, sine© his ownership is not divested.” 
But, according to both schools of Hindoo law, the right of survivor¬ 
ship is not absolute, and the undivided share, according to both, 
descends to his sons; and it seems to us that the real ground 
upon which the widow’s right of succession is placed in the Daya' 
Bhaga is the authority of Vrifutspati , who says, “ that a wife is 
declared by the wise to be half the body of. her husband, equally 
sharing the fruit of pure and impure acts. Of him whose wife is 
not deceased, half the body survives;adding, by way of question, 
“ How then,should another take his property when half his person 
is alive V* So that the right, in truth, rests upon the oneness of 
the husband and wife, and not upon the existence of the separate 
estate and interest of the husband in the property during liia life. 
Such a separate estate, as a matter of inference, might be de¬ 
duced as 1 well from tho descent of the father s undivided share to sons, 
which is common to both schools of law, as from its descent to his 
widow, which is peculiar to the Bengal school. After reviewing 
and commenting upon the Sudr. Court decisions cited in the argu¬ 
ment, the Chief-Justice proceeded We see nothing in those deci¬ 
sions which materially conflicts with, and some of them support, 
the opinion we have above expressedand /Sir Thomas Strange , 
vol. i. p. 202, expressly says, u That in favour of a bona fide alienee 
of undivided property, where the sale or mortgage could not 
he sustained as against the family, such amends as it could afford 
would be clue out of the share of him with whom he had dealt; 
and for this purpose a Court would be warranted in enforcing a 



partition. What the purchaser, or execution creditor of the co- 
"parceher is entitled to, is the share, to which, if a partition took 
place, the co-parcener himself would bo individually entitled, the 
amount of such a share, of course, depending upon the state of the 
family. lu this case there appear to be two brothers and a step- 
mother,'and' the share of each brother is a moiety. There is no 
evidence of Ayyasvamis having sons, if he had they would bo en¬ 
titled to shares in their father’s moiety, and so the property avail¬ 
able for t he plaintiff would, to the extent of their shares, be reduced; 
and, except in this way, the existence of sons would not, we think, 
affect the plaintiff’s right, 

Mai,Adah law—Bale by consent of all the members of the 
tarawad. -—According to the Malabar law, a sale of family property 
is valid when made with the assent, express or implied, of all the 
members of the tarawad, and when the deed of sale is signed by 
the Imran a van and the senior anandravar if mi juris. 

Such signature is pri'Mci facie evidence of the assent of the 
family, and the burden of pro d of t heir dissent lies on those who 
allege it, Kondi Mmm v. Srdnginreagatta Ahammada, 1 Mad. If. 

a k Ms, 

In this case, a question wa9 raised whether a sale of a paramba by 
tin? karanavan, (head of the family who is the senior male of what¬ 
ever branch,) and the eldest anandravar for the benefit of the tara¬ 
wad (an united family community) was valid. The appellant, a 
junior member of the tarawad, not having joined in the deed whereby 
the sale was effected. The civil judge found that the sale had been 
made to pay debts which a former karanavan had incurred for the 
benefit of the family, and that the instrument of sale had been exe¬ 
cuted by the karanavan and the senior anandravar. It was con¬ 
tended that it was necessary to the validity of the sale, or, at all 
events, that all the ananclravars should give their assent in writ¬ 
ing, citing Stra. Man. § 390. Hollmmy ,«/., in delivering judgment, 
said, “ All. that is necessary is that the sale should be made with 
the assent, express or implied, of all the members of the tarawad, 
and that the karanavan and the seuibr anandravar, (if snijimaS 
should join in the deed of sale. Such assent will be implied where, 
as in the present case, the sale is found to have been for the bene¬ 
fit of the family. Here the karanavan and the senior anandravar 
executed the deed. Such execution is primti facie evidence of the 
assent of the whole family. The onus of proving their dissent rests 
on those who deny their assent.’ 7 

The consent of the anandravar is neceshart.— The assent of 
the anandravars is necessary to a sale of tarawad land by a. kara- 
navau. The chief anaudravar’s signature to the instrument of 
sale is sufficient, but not indispensable evidence of such assent. 

This suit was, brought to recover lands sold to the first defendant 
by the karanavan of the plaintiff, and of the second and sixth 
defendants. The purchase was proved, and that the plaintiff, 
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was present, and offered no objection thereto. It did act appear 
that the instrument of sale was signed by any of the vendor’s 
An&wiratar^ the district munsiff dismissed the suit, and the 
officiating sub-judge, upon appeal, affirmed his decree. It. was 
contended on appeal in the High Court that the signatures of the 
chief fcnaudravar and of the karanavans were indispensable, ah 
.. though the appellant was present, citing Stra, t Man. 1st eel, 37$, 

2d e<L 300. But the court held that the stvle by a karanavan re¬ 
quires the consent of the anandravars. But the signature of the 
chief anaudravar, if mi juris > is sufficient evidence of the assent of 
himself and the rest , to the sale, and throws the buivdeft of proving 
dissent therefrom on him who alleges such dissent. The anan- 
dravar's assent may be proved by means other than the signature 
of the senior, and in the present case, when the Court has found 
rhat the painti.fr, an anandravar, was present, and assented to 
the sale, he clearly has no ground of appeal, Kaiprekt Ram/i v. Mak~ 

'haiyil Mulorm, 1 Mad. IL C, R.l&S'd. 

Personal property, whether ancestral or sbjlf- agqdiked— 
llr.OTjt'jIlTY ACQUIRED OR RECOVERED IS ALIENABLE—J^EkTRlffWoks ON 
alienation. —With respect to personal property of every desorip-.. 
tiun, whether ancestral, or self-acquired, and with respect to real 
property acquired, or recovered by the occupant, he is at liberty to 
make aiiy alienation or distribution which ha may think fit subject 
only • to spiritual responsibility, l Mam* Ptins. If. L, 2 Dig, 

32 ; Vrilmpati. 

The power of the father being thus restricted in .respect to ances¬ 
tral real property, and wills and testaments being wholly unknown 
to the Hindoo law, it follows, for the sake of consistency, that they 
must be wholly inoperative, and that these provisions must be set 
aside where they are at variance with the law ; otherwise, a person 
would be competent to make a disposition to take effect after his 
death, to which he could not have given effect during his lifetime, 

1 Macn. Prim. II, 1, 3. But see post, “ alienation by Rtra 
Man. § . 


Section II. 

A lienation by will—Conflicting opinions m to the existence of tesla, 
mentairy power—Ancestrat real property cannot be alienated at 
pleasure— 'A man cannot bequeath what he could not bestow by deed, 
or gift, or partition—Extent of power of bequest in Madras-—Jit den 
merits in favour of trills—Judgments against recognition of wills 
— Validity of nuncupative will — JJo transaction of Hindoo law 
requires to be in writing—Childless Zemindar may alienate by 
deed -'or will such portion of his estate as would not vest in his 
wife without her consent—Provision in partition deed against 
alienation — Testamentary disposition regulated by Hindoo law 
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— Direction tfait property, shall go in male Une~~»2lighi& of widow 
°J one ‘ °f heir a Division of accumulations ■ 'does wot constitute 
a divided family—Buies for constructioii of Hindoo*s trills — 
Accumulations of joint fit 'utly-fflight of wife of do- $ fairer- ■ -Testa¬ 
mentary poiver in North: Western provinces — Construction—Devise 
• of self acquired property by way of remainder or erne alary derise 
-—Income—Act:: u muldiion — 11 indoo vri dm—Plights of mainte- 
nance— AM-cerivcdproperty — (ffrmgem^ 
atiooi to generation — Descendants—JIale ■ dgairnt perpetuity — Who 
are descendants —And what estate they take-*--Ancestral and self 
accpmfd-'propmiy^ -Tmamivtary right in Bengal and Madras-- 
Provision for wife — Her rights as heir—Testamentary power 
in Madras over ancestral and self acquired property— Testator 
having sous-— Immoveable awcestnd estate— Will by m inor — Con¬ 
currence of sons during .ndnmiy dispensed with — Incapacity to 
alunceU arising from personal causes — Private or separate pro¬ 
perly—High Court, canngt compel a native to prove a will 

Alienation by will —Conflicting opinions as to the ex¬ 
istence of testamentary ymm.-^Sir Thomas Strange ill hi 8 
Hindoo Daw, and Mr Justice Strange in his Manual have con- 
teiided that a Hindoo cannot alienate his property by will, whilst 
Mr Mam . Brins. II. L. 3, entertains a contrary opinion, contendiiitf 
that it is not a new power conferred on the Hindoos, but one pre¬ 
viously existing, although perhaps never exercised in consequence 
of the paternal provisions of their law, which divided their pro¬ 
perty equally amongst their descendants. But the learning on the 
subject is now rendered to some extent unprofitable, as the power 
has been recognised by Her Majesty's Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in a case followed by a decision of the High Court 
at. Madras, presently referred to, These decisions have cer¬ 
tainly not given satisfaction ; and as it is not improbable that the 
question may again come before the Judicial Committee of the 
Pri.'vy Council, or become the subject of legislative consideration, 
it is advisable to retain here the opinions of writers on Hindoo law 
on this much discussed subject. 

Mr Mam. 1 Brins. II L. 3, mys, A will is nothing more nor less 
than the legal declaration of a man’s intentions which he wills to bo 
performed after his death, but willingness to do that which the law 
has prohibited cannot be held to be a legal declaration of a man’s 
intentions. There may be a gift in contemplation of death, but a 
will in the sense in which it is known in the English law is wholly 
unknown ia the Hindoo system, and such gift can only be held 
valid under the same circumstances under which an ordinary deed 
would be considered valid. What may not be done inDr vivos may 
not be done by will. Of this description is the unequal distribu¬ 
tion of ancestral real property. There are certain acts prohibited 
by the law, which, however, if carried into effect cannot, according 




to the law of Bengal, be set aside, and which,, though immoral, 
(and in one sense of the word illegal,) cannot be held to bo invalid. 
For instance a father, though declared to have absolute power Over 
property acquired by himself, is prohibited from making unequal, 
distribution of such property among his sons, by prejferiug one or 
excluding. another, without sufficient cause. This has been de¬ 
clared in the Day a Maya to be a precept, not a positive law"; and 
it is therein laid down that a gift or transfer, under such circum¬ 
stances, is not null, “ for a fact cannot be altered by a hundred • 
texts,” There is nothing inconsistent in this, as the doctrine is 
rather confirmatory of the texts, which declares the absolute nature, 
of the father's power over such property ; but it has been held to 
extend to the legalising of an unequal distribution of auceatel real 
property, and thereby interpreted in direct opposition to a posi¬ 
tive law, which declares the ownership of the father and the son 
to be equal in respect to this description of property. But it can¬ 
not legitimately bear such a construction. It cannot be held to 
nullify an existing law, though if, may be construed as declaring a 
precept inoperative with reference to the power expressly cod, 
ferred.by the law, or, in other words, to signify that an act may be 
legally right though morally objectionable. Thus a co-parconer is 
prohibited from disposing of his own share of joint and ancestral 
property; and such an act where the doctrine of the Mitacish&iM pre¬ 
vails (which does not recognise any several right, until after par¬ 
tition, on the principle of factum valet) would undoubtedly be illegal 
and invalid. But according to the Day a Bhaga , which recognises 
this principle, and also a several, though, unascertained right 
in each co-parcener, eveu before partition, a sale, or other trao.-ier, 
under such circumstances would be valid and binding, as far as con¬ 
cerned the share of the transferring party. In the cases of Bhow- 
aneepenhad Qah. v. Mimi. Tammimee, 3 Bud. Dm. Ad. It 138, 
and Mamkimhai Eai v. Bungehnnd Bitnhoojea, ib. 17, it was de¬ 
termined that according to Hindoo law, as current in Bengal a 
co-parcener may dispose of, by gift, or otherwise, his own undivided 
share of the ancestral landed properly, notwithstanding he may 
have a daughter and a daughter’s son living, while in tire case of 
Kundmm v. luishee Eande, 3 fit. D. A. IL 232 ; (Ionian Dutt. v. 
Kunhia Singh, ib. 144, it was determined that, according to the law 
as current ’in Behar, a gift of joint undivided property, whether 
real or personal, is not valid even to tho extent of the donors 
share, 1 am aware that cases have been decided in opposition to 
the doctrine for which I here contend, Mam. ib. 

Gases cited involving tiie doctrine; of wills and onbqdal 
DISTRIBUTION. —The first, is liUticMktal DvM v. Vheytwichura, Dutl } 
cited by Sir Thonan Strange, 1 vol, 263. He states that the case 
was decided in 1789 ; that the testator, a Hindoo, the father of four 
sons, and possessed of property of both descriptions, ancestral' aikl 
self-acqui red, having provided for his eldest by appoint meat, and 
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•advanced to the three younger ones, .during his life, the means, of 
their establishment, thought proper to leave the whole of what he 
possessed to his two younger sons to^ the disherison of the two elder, 
of whom the socoud disputed the will ; that on reference to : (ho 
pundits they affirmed the validity of the will, and that Sir W. 
Jones and Sir Robert Chambers concurred in this cletermination:. 
The author of the- EhwfyfiU adds'— " The ground with the punch i 
probably was, (the Bengal maxim,) that however inconsistent the act 
with the ordinary rules of inheritance, and the legal pretensions 
of the parties, being done, its validity was unquestionable. IV 
this it can only be answered that tlio .motives which actuated the 
pundits in their exposition of the law, and the judges in their 
decision, are avowedly stated on conjecture only, and that if such 
motives are allowed to operate there must be an end to all law, the 
maftim of fattum valet superseding every doctrine and legalising 
every act. Tim particulars of the * ease not having been stated, i t 
cannot with safety be relied on as a precedent,” 1 Maon, Prim, 11, 
R 6 . 

The second case is that of FAandchundPaly, EsknulclmndPai, 1 
S. P. A. 2„ (1702,) where it was held that a gift in nature of a will 
made by the zemindar of N nddea, settling the whole of his jsemindary 
on the eldest of his four sons, subject to a pecuniary provision for 
the younger ones, was good. Mam . ik says, with (ho exception of 
the last, none of the six reasons assigned for this opinion by the pun¬ 
dits are of any weight. That was, that a principality snay lawfully 
and properly he given to an eldest son. This is doubtless correct, 
and taking a zernindary in the light of a principality is applicable, 
and would alone have sufficed tolegalise the transaction. A principa¬ 
lity has indeed been enumerated amongst things impartible. With 
respect to the other reasons assigned, to the first it may be replied that, 
according to law, a present made by a father to his son through 
affection shall not be shared by his brethren.” It may be objected 
that this relates to property other than ancestral, over which the 
father is expressly declared to have control. To the second, "That 
what has been acquired by any of the enumerated lawful means, among 
which inheritance is one, is a fit subject of gift;” that this supposes 
au acquisition in which no other person is entitled to participate, 
and not the case of ancestral estate in which the right of the father 
and son has been declared equal. To the third, (( That a co-heir 
may dispose of his own share of undivided property.” That lug 
right to do this is admitted, but this does not include his right 
to alienate the shares of others. To the fourth, " That although a 
father be forbidden to give away lands, yet, if he nevertheless do 
so, he merely sins, and the gift holds good/’ That the precept 
extends only to property over which the father has absolute 
authority, and cannot affect the law, which expressly declares him 
to have no greater interest than his son in ancestral estate. And 
to t-hc fifth, “ That Rttgfmw&ndana in the IMyatatwa , restricting a 
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father from .giving’ his lauds to one of bis sons, but clothes ami 
ornaments only, is at variance with Jim'vM whoso doctrine 

he espouses, and who only says that a father acts blartieably in so 
doing,” that no siiph variance in reality exists. In . addition to 
the above, it may be stated that the suit in question was brought 
by an uncle against' his nephew to recover a portion of an estate 
which had previously devolved entire on the brother of the 
claimant, and which, it appeared, had never been divided, Hk 

In Eamkoomat Neat'u BachesptUee v. iiidtenfeinkeT '.lurk Bhoosun, 

2 S. 1). A. It. 42, (1812,) it was maintained that the gift by a 
father of the whole ancestral estate to one son to the prejudice of 
the rest, or even to a stranger,> a valid act. (although immoral) 
according to the doctrine received in Bengal, The authorities 
quoted by the pundits would have been more applicable to the 
maintenance of the opposite doctrine. The following were referred 
to : —1st, Vis/mit cited in Bay a Bhaga, “ When a father separates 
his sops from himself bis will regulates the division of his o wn'ac¬ 
quired wealth/' 2d, A quotation also from thejfraya Bhaga, “The 
father has ownership in gems, pearls, and other moveables, though 
inherited from the grandfather, and not recovered by him, just 
as in his own acquisitions, and has power to distribute them un¬ 
equally;” as Yafnamt ichtyX jutimates, “ The lather is master of the 
gems, pearls, and corals, and of all other moveable property; but 
neither the fattier, nor the grandfather is so of the whole .immoveable 
estate.” Since the grandfather is here mentioned, the text must 
relate to his efiVcts. By again saying “all,” after specifying'g4nia» 
pearls, &c., it is shown that the father has authority to make a 
gift, or any similar disposition of all eflects, other than land, &o., 
but not of immoveables, a c^rrody and chattels, ie. slaves, since 
here also it is said “the whole,” this prohibition forbids the gift, 
or other alienation of the whole, because immoveables and similar 
possessions are means of supporting tho family, for the main¬ 
tenance of tho family is an indispensable obligation, as Menu 
positively declares, “The support of persons who should be main¬ 
tained is tho approved means of attaining heaven ; but hell is tho 
man’s portion if they suffer.” Therefore, let a master of a family 
carefully maintain thorn. The prohibition is not against a dona¬ 
tion, or other transfer of a small part, not incompatible with the 
support of the family, for the insertion of the word “whole” would 
be unmeaning if the gift of even a small part were forbidden. 

The text of Tajnavalchya cited in Prayrnhchitimiveh, “ Fro.m the 
hon-performance of acts which are enjoined from the commission of 
acts which are declared to bo criminal, and from not exorcising a 
control over the passions, a man incurs punishment in the next 
world.” An examination of these authorities will make it evident 
that they are totally insufficient Tdr tho support of the doctrine to 
which they were intended to apply, 1 Jfacn. Brins. IL L. 8-10. 

In Sham Singh v. Mmp. Umraote# t 2 8. B. A. It T(, (Jo!3,) 
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it was determined that, by the Hindoo law, as current, hi Mkh.il a 
a father cannot give away the whole ancestral property to one to 
the exclusion of his other sons. Tho author of OoywderaUons'-on 
Hindoo Law , commenting on this decisiou, infers that the 8. D; A. 
would not have entertained any duubt as to the validity of the gift 
had it depended upon the law as current in Bengal ; but there 
seems to bo no other ground for this inference thaxi the erroneous 
doctrines laid down in the two previously cited cases, together 
with the fact of the parties having disputed as to which law should 
govern the decision. 

In B/iowannychuru Bun/mjea v. The Hairs of Bam Kaunt Bun- 
hoojea, 2 8. A, It 202, (1816,) it was held that an unequal distri¬ 
bution made by a father among his sons of ancestral immoveable 
property is illegal and invalid, as is also the unequal distribution 
of property acquired by the father, and of moveable ancestral pro¬ 
perty, if made under the influence of a motive which is held in law 
to deprive a person of tho power to make a distribution. The 
question as to the father’s power was thoroughly investigated on 
this occasion, there being a difference of opinion between the pun¬ 
dits attached to the A y . D. A. The following question was proposed 
to the pundits of the Supreme Court, a pundit of tho Calcutta 
Provincial Court, and another attached to the College of Fort- 
William :~r~“ A person whose elder son is alive, makes a gift to his 
younger of all his property, moveable and immoveable,''ancestral 
and acquired, is such a gift valid according, to tho law authorities 
current in Bengal or not? and if it bo invalid, is it to be set 
aside i” 

The four pundits above referred to gave the following answer, 
“ If a father, whose oldest son is alive, make a gift to his younger 
of all his acquired property, moveable and immoveable, and of "all 
the ancestral moveable property, the gift is valid, but the donor 
acts sinfully, If during the life of the elder son he makes a gift to 
the younger of all the ancestral immoveable property, such gift is 
not vu: id- Hence if it have been made it must be set aside. The 
learned have agreed that it must be set aside, because such a gift is, 

& fortiori^ invalid, inasmuch as he, a father, cannot even make an 
unequal distribution among his sons of ancestral immoveable pro¬ 
perty ; as lie is not master of all; as be is required by law, even 
against his own will, to make a distribution among his sons of an¬ 
cestral property, not acquired by himself— i.e. } not recovered, as he 
is hie- impotent to distribute such property among his sons until the 
mother's courses have ceased, lest a eon subsequently born should, 
be deprived of his share; and as while he has children living, he 
has no authority over the ancestral property.” Authorities quoted, 
1st, Vishnu , cited in the Dm/a Bhaga , “ His will regulates the 
division of his own acquired wealth.” 2d, Yajnavalchya , “ The 
father is master of the gems, pearls, corals, and of all other 
moveable property.” 3d, Dm/a B/iaga, “ The father has ownership 
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of gems, pearls, and other moveables, though inherited from the 
grandfather, and not recovered by him just as in his own acquisitions.” 
46b, pat/a Bhaga, u But not so if it were immoveable property 
inherited from the grandfather, because they have an equal right 
to it. The father has toot in such case an unlimited discretion.” 
Unlimited discretion is interpreted by Srlhrishna Tarcalancara to 
signify a competency of disposal at pleasure. 5fch, Daya Bkaga , 
u Sinee^tho circumstance'of. the grandfather being lord of all the 
wealth is statedas a reason, and that cannot be in regard to the grand¬ 
father’s estate, au unequal distribution made by the father!* lawful 
°tily in the instance of his own acquired wealth.” Commentary of 
Srihrukria on the above texts, Although the father be in truth 
the lord of all the wealth inherited from ancestors, still the right hero 
meant is not merely ownership, but competency of disposing of the 
wealth at pleasure ; and the father has not such full dominion over 
property ancestral.’" 6tb, Day a Bhaga , “If the father recover pater¬ 
nal wealth seized by strangers, and not recovered by other sharers, 
nor by his own father, he shall not, unless willing, Share it with his 
sons, for in fact it was acquired by him.” In this passage, 
Menu and Vishnu declaring that “ he shall not, unless willing, 
share k, because it was acquired by himself,” seem thereby to in¬ 
timate a partition amongst sons, even against the father’s will in the 
ease of hereditary wealth not acquired ( i.e ,, recovered) by him. 7th, 
Daya Bhaga , “ When the mother is past child bearing,” regards 
wealth inherited from the paternal grandfather. Since other children 
cannot bo borne by her when her courses have ceased, partition 
among sons may then take placo ; still, however, by the choice of 
the father. But if the hereditary estate were divided while she con¬ 
tinued to be capable of bearing children, those born subsequently 
would be deprived of subsistence, neither would that be right, for 
a text expresses ; “they who are born, aud they who arc yet tin- 
begotten, and they who are actually in the womb, all require the 
means of support, and the dissipation of their hereditary mainte¬ 
nance is censured/’ Sribrishna has interpreted “ the dissipation of 
hereditary maintenance to signify” the being deprived of a share in 
the ancestral wealth, Dwaitanirnaya , “ It theie be offspring, the 
parents have no authority over ancestral wealth, and from the de¬ 
claration of their having no authority, any unauthorised act com¬ 
mitted by them is invalid.” Text of Yijiu/anesivara, cited in the 
Mediiatithiy “Lot the judge declare void a sale without ownership, 
and a gift, or pledge unauthorised by the owner/’ The term, with ¬ 
out ownership, “intends, iricornpetoncy of disposal at pleasure.” 
Text of Ndfadci) “ That act which is done by an infant, or by any 
person not possessing authority, must be considered as not done. 
The learned in the law have so declared.” 

In commenting upon these cases, Macn. 1 Prim. H. L. 
13, says, “I have‘given the above opinion, together with the 
authorities cited in its support, from its being apparently the 



most satisfactory doctrine hitherto recorded on the subject,. By 
declaring void any illegal alienation of the ancestral real property, 
it preserves the law from the imputation of. being a dead letter* 
and protects the son from being deprived at the caprice of the 
father of that, in which, the law has repeatedly and expressly de¬ 
clared them both to have equal ownership.” 

The case of Bamkaunt is the latest reported decision by the 0 ; X>. 
A . connected with the point in question, Various cases have been 
cited by the author of the Considerations, (p. 316,) in which wills 
made by Hindoos have been upheld by the Supreme Court, though 
at variance with the doctrine above laid down. The will of Rajah 
Nobkishtn, who, although he had a begotten and an adopted son, 
left an ancestral talook to the sons of his brother, is perhaps the 
most remarkable of the cases cited; but in this, as well as in most 
of the cases, the point of law was never touched upon, the parties 
having joined issue on questions of fact. Upon the whole, I con¬ 
clude that the text of the Day a Jihaga, which is the groundwork 
of all the doubts and perplexity that have been raised on this ques¬ 
tion, can merely be held to confer a legal power of alienating pro¬ 
perty whore such power is not expressly taken away by some other 
text.” 

Ancestral bml iwopjsrty cannot be alienated at pleasuhe.— 
Thus in Bengal a man may make an unequal distribution among 
Ids sons of his personally-acquired property, or of the ancestral 
moveable property, because, though it has been* enjoined {Katya- 
yana , 2 £%. 540) upon a father not to distinguish one son at a 
partition made in his lifetime, nor on any account to exclude one 
from participation without sufficient cause, yet as it has been de¬ 
clared in another place that the father is master of all moveable 
property and of b-s own acquisitions, ( Yajmvalchya, 2 Dig. 
159,) the maxim that a fact cannot be altered by a hundred 
texts here applies to legalise a disregard of the injunction, there 
being texts declaratory of ui;limited discretion of equal authority 
with those which condemn the practice.* In other parts of India, 
where the maxim in question does not obtain, the injunction ap¬ 
plies in its full force, and any prohibited alienation would be con¬ 
sidered illegal, see Partition, see 1 Sira. If. L. 123; 1 Bomb It 
154, 372, 380 ■ 2 ih 6, 471; 1 Maori . Prim, 1L L. 15. 

The question as to the power of a Hindoo to make a will is dis¬ 
cussed in a note to Mori Dig . vol. i. p. 012; the author says, 
“ The question as to whether a Hindoo has or has not the power 
of making a will appears to depend entirely upon the sense in 
which we use the word ( will.* That he cannot make a will to the 
same extent as an English testator is certainly true, but there is 

* By this construction the maxim is made to mean that one text (or fact 
of that kind) cannot be repealed by other texts, but such an interpretation 
mm t be found as will reconcile them all. 
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also no doubt, that ho can legally dispose of his property, under 
certain restrictions, by a writing or declaration, accompanied by 
certain formalities, to take effect after his death” Surely this is in 
fuck and operation a will, and comes within the definition, “A will 
is a declaration of the mind, either by word or writing, in disposing 
of an estate, and to take place after the death of the testator/’ 7 
Bar. Abr. 299, 6th Ed.” 

A MAN CANNOT BEQUEATH WHAT HE COCT.D HOT BESTOW BY DEED, 

ob GtM, OB partition. —All the best authorities on .Hindoo law, 
with Henry Colebrooke at their head, concur in stating that the will 
' of a Hindoo may be recognised, although he cannot .will away pro¬ 
perty which could not, have been the subject of gift during Ids lifetime. 
Colebrooke, in a Jottter to Sir Thomas Strange, says, “ The principle 
/ would lay down is, that a man cannot confer on a stranger, or ms 
own kin, by will (which l consider to he a donation in contemplation . 
of decease) what he could not bestow by deed of gift, or partition of 
patrimony. The utmost that can be said is that ho may do that 
by testament which he could have done by partition, or donation 
between living persons;” and again he says, in provinces in which 
tho authority of the Mitacsham prevails, a Hindoo is restricted 
from giving away immoveables, and from making any other par¬ 
tition of his possessions among his male descendants, but such as 
the law has sanctioned ; consequently, he would be withheld from 
distributing immoveables in a, mode unauthorised by the law, but 
may bestow moveables, of which the law allows him to make gifts 
through motives of natural affection, not,however, to tho extent of his 
■whole*property. In short, if there be no sons, or male descendant?, 
and tho property bo not shared by a co-heir, the whole of his pos¬ 
sessions being his separate and distinct property, may be disposed 
of by will as he pleases, 2 Stra. IT. L. 436. In another letter he 
expresses himself still more strongly, giving it as his revised and 
considered opinion “ that a Hindoo in Bengal may leave by will, 
or bestow by deed or gift, his possessions, whether inherited or ac¬ 
quired, and the gift, or the legacy, whether to a son, or to a stranger, 
will hold, however reprehensible it may be, as a breach- of am in¬ 
junction or precept,” 2 Stra. E. L. 438.” ; 

“This, I think, is a fair statement of the law on this difficult sub¬ 
ject. Amongst those who maintain that a Hindoo cannot make a 
will, we find Mr Ellis, no mean authority, who says, What then is 
the ’will of a Hindoo 1 If the distribution of property made by it 
be contrary to the provisions of Dharmashcutra it is invalid; ii 
in conformity with them, it is unnecessary, 2 Stra. H. L. 421. 
This, though specious, is not strictly' true, since by the extended 
sense of the law of gift, a Hindoo can vary the rules of distribution 
without violating the provisions of the law. ' Again, does not a 

* According to the Benares School we arc aware of no authority for this 
assertion. 
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• authorises his widow to adopt a son after his death, who becomes 
his heir to the exclusion of the relatives?* Indeed, a writing is not 
absolutely necessary, verbal authority being sufficient; yet this.is 
in conformity with the law, and may be regarded in some sort, and 
to a certain extent, as a testamentary writing, or nuncupative will. 
It is, after all, of but little importance, by what wo call the ki st ru¬ 
men t or declaration by which a Hindoo governs tho disposition ot 
his property after his death, and tho question resolves itself into a 
verbal dispute. A will is everywhere, to all intents and purposes, a 
gift , to take eject after the decease of the donor; and the Hindoo yijt, 
in contemplation of death, has to the extent allowed by the doctrine; 
of each particular school of laics, exactly the same operation as a 
■will in England; and although the Hindoo law does not recognise 
the existence of a will byname, and as such , still, the power of dis¬ 
position under that law is precisely the same in effect as that exercised 
by what tee call a will in Englandf 1 Mori . 12, 

“ 1 confess that I cannot see why any legal disposition of property 
after a man's death should, as I have heard argued, bo declared not to 
be a will simply because such disposition may be under more restric¬ 
tions than wills were by the civil law. Were it so, we might say 
that, by tho laws of France, a Frenchman cannot make a wilt 
1 J/oyc’s Introd. to Conv „ 590, 5th ed,” 1 Mori, Dig* p. 012. 

“If a law allow any discretionary power over property after a maids 
death, no matter how limited such power may be, tho exercise of 
it, k a will, or testamentary disposition, i.e., the declaration of a 
man’s wishes as to the disposition of his disposable property sub¬ 
sequent to his death, and in this sense the Hindoo can most un¬ 
doubtedly make a will” 

“ There is no doubt but that whatever may have been the case ia 
the courts of tho Honble. Company wills made by Hindoos are, and 
always have been, recognised in the Supreme Courts, and Sir F. 
Mamaghten mentions, that even in his time, where there was a large 
property to dispose of, intestacy was uncommon. Sir Thomas 
Strange states his belief, that “to the southward, Hindoo wills wore 
only recognised in the King’s Courts.” A reference, however, under 
the present title, to the placita 25 b, at seep, will show that wills, 
Hindoos’, have been upheld in the courts of the Hon. Co. in all the 
Presidencies, with the restriction, that they cannot bequeath pro¬ 
perty which they were incompetent to alienate during their life¬ 
time. 

“ It seems on the whole, that there has not been any very great 
discrepancy between the recognition of Hindoo wills by the Queen’s, 
and Hon. Company’s courts. Sir F. Maaiaghtm expressly says, 
“It is now perfectly understood from the decisions that have taken 
place in the Supreme Court, that the de vise, or bequest of a Hindoo 


* This is a perversion o£ the doctrine of adoption. 




will he supported there, if it. be made of such property as the testator 
could lawfully (whether sinlessly or not,) have disposed of by gift in 
his lifetime, But the Court never professed to go further than to 
permit that to be effected by will , which might have been done inter 
vivas'" 

Extent of power of bequest in Madras. —Mr Justice Strange 
jo his .Manual, § 174-180, says ,j.—The argument in favour of 
countenancing wills by Hindoos is that a man may bequeath by 
will what he could make gift of in life. It is to this extent that 
the power of bequest has been allowed, (2 Stm. If. L. 436, 445, C. 
and S.) 

( Judgments in favour of wills, —The practice of the Sudder 
Court of Madras in respect of admitting the power of a Hindoo to 
devise property by will has varied. 

There are two judgments by this court upholding wills. The 
first was passed in S. A.. 3 of 1824 The property 'then in issue 
was self-acquired, and the court affirmed the will because the tes¬ 
tator could have alienated it in his lifetime. The other judgment 
was given in It. A. 43 of 1849* Tins decision was passed by a 
single judge, confessedly ignorant of the law.. Ho sought to guide 
himself by authorities, but found them conflicting. Supported 
by the opinion of the pundits, and a judgment by the' Calcutta 
Supreme. Court, affirmed by the Privy Council, he upheld the will 
then in issue, which appointed trustees to the testator’s property to 
the prejudice of his widow. The pundits then applied to tiro the 
same who have since declared that n<> Hindoo can make a will, and 
they explain that they gave the opinion rested on,, in the above 
case, under the idea that they were called to test the will by the 
power the testator had to deal With the property during his life¬ 
time in the manner he bad done by will. There are three judg¬ 
ments by the same Court, in which it is indicated that the power 
of a Hindoo to devise by will would have been admitted, had the 
wills then in question not exceeded the power the individuals 
making them had, to alienate when, in life. These were given in 
It. A. 16 of 1860, and S. A . 65 of 1844, and 352 of 1860, 

There are also two judgments by the Privy Council connected 
with wills arising on cases decided in the Sadder Court of Madras, 
In the first of these judgments, the will which forms the subject of 
the decision of the Sudder Court in the first named case, S. A. 3 
of 1824,. was in question ; but the suit, which was a fresh one, that 
had sprang up between the par tic subsequently to tho said de¬ 
cision, turned not on the validity of the will, but on the power of the 
testator to alienate, as he had done, during his lifetime, a portion 
of his property without the consent of bis wife, (2 Moore’s In. Ap, 54, 
post, p. 15S.) The other judgment was in affirmation .of the decision 
ot the Madras Sudder in the second of the cases above noticed, 
namely, It. A. 43 of 1849. The Privy Council in this judgment, 
after noticing Sir Thomas Strange's observation that the Hindoo Jan- 
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gttage has no term (meaning no technical term) whereby to express 
what is known in England as a will, argued that “ it does not 
necessarily foilow, that what in effect, though not in form, are tes¬ 
tamentary instruments, which are only to come into operation and 
affect property after, the death of the maker of the instr ument, were 
equally unknown ” They then remark on the prevailing recogni¬ 
tion of wills in Bengal, and add, Even in Madras it is settled., 
that a will of property, not ancestral, may be good ; mid, indeed, 
the rule to that extent is not disputed in this, case/' NygdMrfmw 
IJmmal v. Gopoo Nadarajachett y, 6 Moore's In, Ap. 345. 

Certainly this decision will not stand the test of examination. 
Had there been instruments of the description supposed by the 
Privy Council, some trace thereof would have appeared in the 
numerous Jaw treatises of the Hindoos, nor would the .instrument 
nor the act have been left without a name. Equally unwarrantable, 
.is the assertion that, wills of any sort are recognised throughout 
Madras. The Privy Council in making this assertion must have 
had in view prominently the operations within the limits of the 
late Supremo Court, an area embracing but 27 square miles out of 
the 115,000 square miles forming the Presidency* 

There is, however, a sort of testamentary disposition recognised 
by the Hindoo law, which it will be useful to consider, 

“ The law (a text of Narada'd) which says, that any thing given 
by a man when in danger of life is no gift, is applicable only to 
cases in which the object of the gift was. not a charitable one, he- 
can w Katya,ya,na says, whatever maybe given,, or promised to be given 
by an individual, whether in good health, or in danger of life, his 
ition is to be caused to carry but, if he dies without giving the 
same,” {.Mitakshara on Subtraction of post, p. 155. 

Here we have a recognition by the law of the limits within 
which a Hindoo may exercise the testamentary power, und a de¬ 
claration that beyond these limits ho has no such, power. He may 
make a charitable provision, .but .none other ; and as to this, the 
effecting it is a matter rather laid upon the conscience of his heir., 
than legally binding upon him. Any other testamentary disposi¬ 
tion he may make, "or as it is termed gift, is no gift. 

The reaf state, of the law lias thus not. been examined or under¬ 
stood in any of the above judgments. They have gone upon the 
assumption, and that of the barest kind, that what a man may do 
in his lifetime he may direct to be done after his death,. There is 
no precept to favour such a doctrine, and every provision of the 
law directly opposes it*. A man has certain power during his life¬ 
time, but on his death the law takes charge of his property, and 
directs its descent. Nowhere is there an indication that the pro¬ 
perty can take any other course than that which the law has 
assigned to it. The descent is as strictly appointed, as in the law 
of entail in England. It cannot be broken but by breaking the 
law. 
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The Madras Sudder have, on these grounds* at one period dis¬ 
allowed the power of. a Hindoo to make any disposition of his pro¬ 
perty by will, Stra. Man. II. L. § 17(1 

Judgments against RECOGNITION op wills. —A will is not recog¬ 
nised in Hindoo law. A Hindoo may make gift during his life¬ 
time but to constitute a gift, transfer must tuke place. Whatever 
a man dies possessed of passes to his legal heirs. A will, therefore, 
can have no force among Hindoos, {Pro. of Sudder Court., 30th July 
i.8o5 j Judgments of Sudder Court in S. A. 169 of 1858, and 107 
of 1859,) ib. 

A man may in his lifetime alienate his property to the prejudice 
of his widow, leaving her the means of maintenance) but he can¬ 
not make arrangement that such alienation shall take place after 
his death, since his widow would be entitled to what he died pos¬ 
sessed of, [Sadder Fundi fa, 19th July 1852.) ib. 

A bequest to a son-in-law, to the prejudice of a brother’s son, is 
void, [Judgment of Sudder Court in S. A. 659 of 1861.) 

The appointment by a father of a guardian to his minor son 
\n invalid. Ilu rights as to the property die with him, and pass 
to the heir, (Sudder Pundits. 12th March 1857 A Stra. Man. Id L. 
§ 18 °. 

Mr Justice. Strange appears to us to have dealt with this subject 
according to the principles of Hindoo law. There is one point, 
however, omitted by him which is worthy of consideration. The 
term parcener or co-parcener is used in works on Hindoo law by 
English writers, and is adopted by the Indian courts in their de¬ 
cisions. It. is not, however, strictly correct to designate individuals 
living in association, as a Hindoo joint family, as parceners. That 
term in English law lias a technical signification. Coke m Littleton , 
ch. i. b. 3, 163 a., sec. 241, thus defines the word : “ Parceners 
are of two sorts—to wit, parceners according to the course of 
the common law, and parceners according to the custom, Par¬ 
ceners after the course of the common law arc, whore a man, or 
woman, seised of certain lands, or tenements in fee-simple, or in tail, 
hath no is.suo but daughters, and dieth. and tho tenements descend 
to the issue, and the daughters enter into tho lands, or tenements 
so descended to them, then they are called parceners, and bo but 
one heir to their ancestor/’ Littleton, 165, seo. 242, continues, ‘Also, 
if a xnajj, seised of tenements in fee-ample or fee-tail, dieth without 
issue of his body begotten, and the tenements descend to his sisters, 
they are parceners, as is aforesaid ; and iu the same manner, where 
he hath no sisters, but the lands descend to his aunts, they arc par¬ 
ceners,” Ac. It will thus bo seen that the term parceners, accord¬ 
ing to the course of common law, is confined to two or more 
females who inherit jointly, 

u Parceners by custom,” according to Littleton , eh. ii. sec. 265, p, 

175, b.,“are where a man, seised in fee-simple, or in fee-tail, of lands 
or tenements, which arc of the tenure culled gavelkind in the county 
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^oPffenf:, and hath divers sons, and die, such lands and tenements 
shall descend to nit the sons by the custom, and they shall equally 
inherit and make partition by the custom as females shall do; and 
a writ of partition lieth in this ease, as between females,” 

The parcener, by custom of (lie English law, differs from the 
associated member uf the Hindoo family, in that he cannot, as in 
u joint Hindoo family, bo held liable in person or property for 
obligations contracted for the necessary expenses of the family ; 
nor does his share on death fall into the common stock, subject to 
distribution, or partition among the surviving members. 

The application of the term co-parcener or parcener, to individuals 
composing a joint Hindoo family is technically incorrect, inasmuch 
as that term is not applied in English law to any other joint 
owners, hut only to those who have become entitled as coheirs, 
Williams's Real Property f 7th ecL p, 96. An associated member 
may exist by birth in a Hindoo family without being a co-heir. 

Probably the term “joint” may convey the idea that associated 
Hindoos are joint tenants. This would also be erroneous. Ad¬ 
hering still to the authority of Littleton , wo observe that, at p. 181 
a., sec. 280, he draws, iri the following manner, a distinction : “ It is 
to be understood that the nature of joint tenancy is, that ho which 
surviveth shall have only the entire tenancy according to such estate 
as he hath, if the jointure be continued, & g . As, if three joint ten¬ 
ants be in fee-simple, and the one hath issue and dieth, yet they which 
survive shall have the whole tenements, and the issue shall have 
nothing ; and if the second joint tenant hath issue and die, yet the 
third which surviveth shall have the whole tenements to him, and 
to his loirs for ever; but otherwise it is of parceners; for if throe 
parceners be, and before any partition made, the one hath issue and 
dietb, that which to him bolongeth shall descend to his son, and 
if such parcener die with issue, that which belongs to her shall de¬ 
scend to her co-heirs so as they shall bavo this by descont, and 
not by survivor, ns joint tenants shall have/* <fca 

The distinguishing characteristics of joint tenancy are unity 
of possession, unity of interest, unity of title, and unity of tho 
time of the commencement of such title. Cases may arise where 
all these unities may be found to exist in respect of property 
held by an associated Hindoo family, but ordinarily they do not. 
An only son of a Hindoo has an interest immediately on birth 
equal to that of his father ; but as unity of the time of the com¬ 
mencement of the title does nut co-exist, one of the elements of 
joint tenancy is wanting. If the mix has two sous born to him, 
they, on birth, have an interest in their father's unascertained share 
of tho joint property. Here there is not only an absence of the 
unity of time of the commencement of title, but also a difference 
of interest; consequently it is clear that in these cases, and in the 
generality of other cases, all the elements necessary to constitute 
joint tenancy do not exist 
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Tho condition of a joint Hindoo family approaches more closely 
to tenancy in common. In holdings of this nature unity of 
possession exists, but the several tenants have a distinct several 
title to their shares. In the case supposed, the father, bis son, and 
his two grandsons unitedly possess the property; but ns the father is 
entitled to one-half, his son, and two grandsons to the other half, and 
each of these only to one-third of that, we find there is an Absence 
Of unity of interest; hence in these several points tho condition of 
a Hindoo family resembles tenancy in common more than joint 
tenancy. Moreover, a Hindoo member of an associated family, 
like the English tenant in common, is, as to his own undivided 
share, in the position of the owner of an entire and separate estate, 
and is at liberty, according to tho decision we have already cited, to 
alienate in his lifetime bis unascertained and undivided portion. 
Another difference between joint tenancy and tenants in common ii; 
English law is, that survivorship exists in the former, but not in tho 
latter. In this respect the condition of an associated Hindoo family 
resembles that of jmnt tenants to a certain extent For instance, if 

A. , B., and C. are brothers, and none of them have sous, on the death 
of A. and B., tho survivor, C., would take the whole estate. A. and 

B. ,* however, would have been at liberty to alienate their respec¬ 
tive shares by a written instrument, to taka effect during their life¬ 
time, without partition, and the alienee might enforce his rights 
against them. We may, therefore, conclude that the condition of 
an associated Hindoo family is that of a tenancy in. common, com¬ 
bined with tho right of survivorship, in the event of no valid*dis¬ 
position having been made by a deceased tenant during his lifetime. 

These circumstances, we think, are not to be lost sight of in dis¬ 
cussing tho question whether a Hindoo, liviug in association, is 
competent to make a will. 

Where the right of survivorship exists, we are of opinion that 
the principles which regulate survivorship under English law are 
applicable to survivorship under Hindoo law. The question 
whether a joint tenant could devise his portion without partition 
was fully discussed in Swift e.v dink, Neale v. Hobo 3 lhm\ 

1488. The Court unanimously held that a joint tenant can¬ 
not mako a will of what he holds in jointure, and Lord MmsfieU 
said that a will would be void both at common law and upon the 
statute. If it could operate at all it must operate as a severance 
of tho jointure, for it could not operate otherw ise; but it cannot 
operate in that manner because a severance of jointure cannot be 
effected by that method. Mr Justice Wilmoi observed, This mat), 
who only held in jointure at tHo time when he made his will, had 
not ft devisable estate when he made the devise. Coke upon 
Littleton considers the subject as if he were determining the 

v Specialties or deeds are not recognised in the Mofus-dl Courts of India as 
distinguishable from instruments not under seal. 
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conflict of opinion between Mr Justice Strange, the Privy Council, 
and the High Court of Madras. Et la cause est, pur ceo quo 
nut devise poet prender effect rues apres la mart le deviser et per 
sa wort tout la terra mainiencmt (lenient per la ley a son compagnion 
&c. Here both their claims commence at one instant, and altlorgh 
an instant est unum indivmbilc tempore quod nor est tempits , nee 
pars Umporis , ad quod tayien partes temporis connectuntur, and 
that instans est finis unim temporis et principwm utervrn. Yet in 
consideration of law there is a priority of time in nti instant, as 
hero the survivor is preferred before the devise, for Littleton saith 
that tho cause is, that no devise can take effect till after the death 
of tho devisor, and by his death all tho land presently Cometh by the 
law to his companion, 1 Co. Lit . p. 285, lib. 3, sec. 287. 

Even should it bo objected that the principle of survivorship 
does not apply to an associated Hindoo family, since the survi¬ 
vor may be regarded as tho next in the order of succ* ssion, and 
therefore takes in accordance with the table of descent, rather than 
by the principle of survivorship, we are, even in that case, dis¬ 
posed io think that tho principle recognised in Neale v. Roberts, 
and by Lord Coke , is applicable. 

Under English law a joint tenant possesses the power to dispose 
in his lifetime of his own share of tho lands, and thereby destroy 
the joint tenancy ; but he cannot exercise this power by will. 

So under Hindoo law a man may, during his lifetime, alienate 
his undivided and unascertained share. If he does, the alienee may 
enforce tho alienation. On his death-bed, he may make a gift. But 
there is a difference between hispowerover property while living, and 
the power to exercise control over it when he censes to e.xisfc. Tho 
moment the breath departs, the law steps in and says, tho property 
shall go to the individuals entitled to succeed, in order that they 
may have tho means to defray tho expenses of the ceremonies they 
are bound to perform for tho spiritual benefit of their relative. 
The Hindoo law evidently never contemplated, when entailing the 
necessity of these ceremonies on the survivors, that a man should 
have the power of depriving them of the fund to defray the coat, 
either by abstracting property by way of gift immediately before 
his death, or by a valid disposition to take effect afterwards. The 
restraints on alienation, imposed by Hindoo law, were evidently 
designed to check improvidence, with the view that families might 
not be left in a state of destitution, or heirs deprived of the means 
of contributing to the religious welfare of their ancestors. What¬ 
ever tends to the production of such a state of things is contrary 
to the spirit of the law. Tho text of Narad a, quoted by Mr 
Strangest page 47 of his Manual, would seem to render it obligatory 
oil the conscience of the son to give effect to the gifts of his father. 
Gifts of what description? Not all gifts indiscriminately ; but 
merely gifts of a charitable character enuring to the benefit of the 
soul. These would appear to be the only class of gifts permitted, 
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and the allowance of gifts of this olaBS is consistent with the re¬ 
ligious tendency which pervades the Hindoo law. It is not tho 
gift wtoioh deprives the successor of the means of discharging the 
burden of the succession, nor a gift made without reference to 
spiritual benefit that is permitted. Should such a gift be made 
through the medium of a will, we cannot conceive on what prin¬ 
ciple, consistently with the spirit of the Hindoo law, the successor 
is bound to give effect to it. 

Tho subject is involved in difficulty, and as it probably will 
bo remooted, wo think legislative action ought to be taken to set 
the question at rest. 

Madras Regulation v, of 1820, provides that “ wills left by 
Hindoos within the territories subject to the Government shall 
hare no legal force whatever, except bo far as their contents may 
be in conformity with tho provisions of the Hindoo law, according 
to the authorities prevalent in the respective provinces ruder the 
Presidency.” 

Validity of nuncupative will —No transaction by Hindoo 
law requires to bs in writing.— A Hindoo may make a nun¬ 
cupative will of property, whether moveable or immoveable, Grin- 
avasammal v. Vijaayammal , 2 Mad. II. 0 . IL 37. Gapalucbariyar, 
previous to his death directed, in tho presence of witnesses, that 
Ids property should be equally divided between the appellant, tho 
first defendant, and tho Meoond defendant, tho son of tho first. 
Ho left surviving him two daughters. Tho plaintiff, one of tho 
daughters, brought tho suit to recover half of his property. The 
district muusiflf upheld the disposition of the property, and decreed 
ono-third of it to the plaintiff. The civil judge modified tho 
decree by according one-half to the plaintiff, because lie thought 
the transaction amounted to a will, and could not therefore be 
enforced, referring to Stranges Man. § 175, 181-183. 

This decree was appealed from, and it was admitted that VaUi- 
arayar/um Filial v. Pachche , 1 Mad. IT. C. R. 326, established the 
legality of a Hindoo will. But it was argued that, aa wills were 
introduced into the Hindoo from tho English law, the testamen¬ 
tary disposition was governed by the English law, and therefore 
must be in writing. 

Holloway } in delivering judgment, observed: The question was, 
Whether the civil judge was right in treating the transaction void, and 
in distributing the property as undisposed of, according to the rules 
of Hindoo law ? It could not be denied, after the decision above 
referred to, following the judgment of the Privy Council, that if 
Gapulaohariyar had, in fact, made a testamentary disposition, it 
would prevail against the appellant, bis daughter, and jpro tanto 
disinherit her; but it was argued that this testamentary disposi¬ 
tion should be regarded as it would be in England, where, by the 
♦Statute of Wills, it would be void. We are unable to assent to the 
argument that, because a doctrine has been incorporated into the 
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Hindoo law from a foreign country/' as a necessary consequence the 
whole of (be foreign law relating to the subject must be imported 
with it. Aa a matter of tact, wo know that, within the original 
jurisdiction of the High Court of Bombay, attestation has not 
been held indispensable, Mwich-erjee Peslcnfce v. Xarayav- Lujcmon, 
referred to in 1 Mad. IL 0 . It 328. Where such introductions 
take place, the foreign matter, so far as it can be done, must be 
moulded according to analogies derivable from the indigenous law. 
There is no transaction of Hindoo law which absolutely requires a 
writing—contracts of every description, involving both temporal 
and spiritual consequences, may bo made orally; and it would be 
singular if we were to attempt to rule that all other expressions of 
will are valid when delivered by word of mouth, but that the 
expression by a man of his will as to the disposition of his pro- 
perty after his decease shall be wholly invalid, unless reduced to 
writing. The history of the law of other countries shows that 
there is nothing in the nature of the transaction to render writing 

indispensable.In England the history of wills is complicated * 

by the distinction between real and personal property. The very 
nature of tenures after the Conquest prevented the testamentary 
disposition of lands in England, except in one or two places of 
custom, Com, Dig, Gavelkind. That the Ecclesiastical Chancellors 
defeated the law is matter of history; and the Statute of Uses, 
although wholly failing to accomplish the purpose of its authors, 
effectually rendered lauds inalienable, except by conveyance inter 
vivos This led to the Stat. 31 //. viii. c. 1, which legalised the disposi¬ 
tion by will or testament of a portion of the testators lands. The 
construction put upon'that statute was, that a devise under it must 
be in writing; but, singularly enough, devises by custom were still 
mado until the passing of the Stat. of Frauds, Co, Lit. by Lhttkr, 
n. iii. 6. Nuncupative wills of personal estate were valid until 
the 1 Vic. c. 26. The Roman law made no distinction between 
an ordinary testament in writing and a nuncupative one. 

The rule is thus correctly stated by a modern work of autho¬ 
rity : “Si quis aufem siue scriptis testaraentum ordinare velit 
Bufhcit ut coram soptem testibus eum videutibua voluutatcm suam 
palctm ut exaudiri ab iis possit et iutelligi declaret quo facto nun 
oupatum hoc tcsUmcntum firmum perfectum quo eat,” Warn- 
Jcoenig Just. Jar. Rom. i'riv, §553.f Historically, therefore, as 
well as in tlio nature of things, writing is not essential to a valid 

devise.It is clear that the deceased voluntarily, in the 

presence of three witnesses, apparently summoned by himself, 
declared the manner in which the property, of which he had au 

* This is an infelicitous admission. The Court was not justified in apply* 
ing the doctrines of a foreign system of law to tho Hindoo law—it was bound 
to administer the principles of Hindoo law according to their spirit. 

t Inst. Lib . it, Tit. x. 14. 




unquestionable right to dispose, should pass after his.death. In 
the absence of any enactment requiring a will to be executed with 
particular solemnities, we are quite unable to say that this was not 
uu effectual devise. 

Childless zemindar mat alienate by deed ok will such roa- 
Tio:r of ma estate as would not vest in his wife without ms 
consent.—B y the Hindoo law a zemindar having no issue is 
capable of alienating by deed or will a portion of his estate, which, 
in default of lineal male issue and intestacy, would not vest in his 
wife without his consent,' Mulraz Lachmia , widow , v. Chalekany 
Ve.7f.cata Rama Jaggmadha Row, 2 Moon's In, Ap. M* 

The question involved in this case, was the validity by the 
Hindoo Jaw of a devise made in confirmation of a previous gift by 
a man having no lineal male heirs in prejudice of his wife, in whom, 
the succession vested incase of rio alienafciou and of intestacy ? 

Mr Baron Parke , in delivering the judgment of the Judicial 
Com am tee of the Privy Council, said the only question is, whether 
♦ tho late Rajah was capable of alienating the property in question, 
it being part of his zo mindary ? or whether his wife, the appellant, 
was entitled by the Hindoo law to the whole of the zemindary for 
her provision ? Tho Sudder Court examined the Hindoo law offi¬ 
cers on that point, and their opinion was clearly in favour of the 
Rajah’s right to make such alienation. That Court thought the 
will sufficiently proved in the former suit, and upon the authority 
of too Hindoo law dismisvsed the appeal. Their lordships agree in 
such decision. 

Provision in partition-deed against alienation.—F., an English¬ 
man, the fat .her of five illegitimate children by two Madras Hindoo 
women, who lived together in co-parcenery as Hindoos, their rights 
being governed by that law, bequeathed to his said children an 
estate in equal shares. A suit was instituted by one of the children 
against his brothers for partition of the estate. The parties entered 
into a deed of razeeuamah, by which the shares and amounts to be 
paid to each were ascertained, and provision made against aliena¬ 
tion by sale, mortgage, lease, or security, of any separate share. 
Held that this deed did not affect the right which each co-sharer 
had to alienate by will, Myna JJoyee v/Ootarcm, 8 Moore's In, 
Ap. 400 . 

Testamentary disposition regulated by Hindoo law-—Direc¬ 
tion THAT PROPERTY SHALL GO IN MALE LINE—RlGHTS OF WIDOW OF 

one of heirs—Division of accumulations does not constitute a 
divided FAMILY.—Although the power of a Hindoo to make a will 
is recognised, yet the extent of the power of disposition by a tes¬ 
tator is to be regulated by the Hindoo law, and cannot interfere 
with a widow's right to succeed to her husband’s estate. 

Semble, A will established in a former suit cannot be impeached in a 
subsequent suit brought by the same parties, ib. 
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A Bengalee Hindoo bequeathed all his movaebl© and immoveable 
property to his family idol, and directed that bis (four) eons, 
their sons or grandsons in succession, should enjoy “ the surplus 
proceeds only j” and the will after appointing one of the aoiic 
manager to the estate to attend to the festival and ceremonies 
of the idol, and maintain the family also, directed whatever might 
be the surplus, after deducting the whole of the expenditure, the 
same should be added to the corpus ) and in the event ot a dis¬ 
agreement between the sons and family, directed that after the 
expenses attending the estate, the idol, and maintenance of the 
family, whatever net produce and surplus there might be, should 
bo divided annually in certain proportions among the members of 
the family. At the date of the will the family were joint in estate, 
food, and worship, the accumulations of the will wore divided as 
directed. Held first, that the gift to the idol was not an absolute 
gift, but was to be construed aa a gift to tho testator's four sons 
and their offspring, in tho male liue, as a joint family, so long as 
tho family remained joint, and that the four sods were entitled to 
the surplus of the property after providing for the performance of 
the ceremonies and festivals of the idol, and the provisions in the 
w ill for maintenance. 

2d, That the division of the accumulations of the income 
amongst, the members of the family did not constitute them a 
divided family. 

One of the sons of the testator died leaving three sons, one of 
whom also died without issue, leaving a widow. Held that the 
direction contained in the will, that the property should go in tho 
male line, did not exclude the widow of tho grandson of the testa¬ 
tor. and that tho widow was entitled to a third share of a fourth 
part of the property and accummulations, without prejudice to her 
rights as a Hindoo widow, when tho property should be divided, 
ftono tun Bysack V. Srceimittg JugyuUoondree JDossee , 8 Moore s In. 
Ap. 66. 

Rules fok construction of Hindoo’s wills. — In the case of 
jSreemiitm Sootjeemowy Dome v. Denotnoidoo MutUck , 6 Moore's 
hi. Ap. o2G, the following rules for construing Wills of Hindoos 
were laid down by the Lords of the Committee of the P. 0. In 
determining the construction of a will, what we must look to is the 
intention of the testator. The Hindoo law, no less than the Eng¬ 
lish law, points to the intention as the element by which we are 
to bo guided in determining the effect of a testamentary dispo¬ 
sition, nor, so far.as we are aware, is there auy difference between 
one law and the other as to the materials from which the inten¬ 
tion is to be collected. Primarily, the words of tho will arc to be 
considered. They convoy the intention of the testator's wishes, 
but the meaning to be attached to them may be affected by sur¬ 
rounding circumstances, among which is the law of the country in 
which the will is made, and its dispositions are to be carried out. 
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If that law has attach oil to particular words a particular meaning*,' 
or to a particular disposition a particular effect, it must be assumed 
that the testator in the dispositions ho has made had regard to 
that meaning'or to that effect, unless the language of the will or 
the surrounding circumstances displace that assumption. 

Accumulations of joint family—Eight of wife of co*&hareb. 
—A testator by his will made an absolute gift of Ins real and per¬ 
sonal estate to his five sons (an undivided Hindoo family) in equal 
shares, and in a subsequent part of his will, in the event of any of 
his sons dying without a son or son’s son, there was a gift over to 
such of his sous or son’s sons as should be alive. After the death 
of the testator the sons lived together, and no partition of the 
estate was made, the surplus income and increment being kept 
with the common stock. Upon the death of one of the sons 
without leaving male issue, his widow, who was entitled to a 
life-interest in her husband’s estate, claimed her husband’s share 
of the accumulations of income, and the increment thereon. 
Held that in the absence of any direction of the testator that hip 
sons should continue a joint family,* such intention could not be 
imported into the will, and that the testator’s intention was that 
his sons should enjoy during their lives their interest in the re¬ 
spective shares of the property, and therefore, that although the 
deceased co-sharer’s share went over to the survivors, the widow 
of the deceased was entitled to one-fifth of the surplus income 
which had accumulated since the testator’s death and during her 
husband’s lifetime, and the increment arising from such accumu¬ 
lations. 

Testamentary power in North-Western Provinces. —By the 
Hindoo law, as administered in the North-West Provinces, a 
Hindoo bus power to make a testamentary disposition in the 
nature of a will. 

A disputed will made by a Hindoo disposing of self-acquired 
estate amongst his family established. 

It is perfectly competent by the Hindoo law, as at present pre¬ 
vailing, fora Hindoo to make a will. Mulraz Lachmia v. C/iale 
Jcary Vencata Rama Jugganadha Item, 2 Moore’s In, Ap. 54 ; 
M'lulranze Yencata Yardiah v. Mulrame Sachmia , I Mad, Dec, 
438 ; Mad, Reg, xxv. of 1802. 

The foundation of the testamentary restriction rests upon the 
Hindoo law of an undivided family : kinsmen, and co-parceners 
having a right which cannot be divested without their consent, 
Th Mitac. ob. i. s. i. § 30. 

Where tho Mitacshara governs, a father cannot by will excludo 
his son. 

In Bengal a Hindoo may leave by will, or bestow by deed or 


* We think it ia immaterial what were the testator’s intentions. The ques¬ 
tion is one of fact—did the sons live in union ? 
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gift, his possessions whether inherited or acquired, 2 Stra* II L. 
438; MvUick v. Mnllick, 1 Knapp, P. C. <7. 245; 1 Mori. Dig* 
tit . pp. 662, 616. The only restriction, according to Cole - 

brooh\ 2 Stra. II L. 435, 436, is, if the testator has sons. 

Construction—Devise of self-acquired property by way 
OF REMAINDER, OR EXECUTORY DEVISE—INCOME—-ACCUMULATION— 

Hindoo widow — Rights of maintenance. —There is nothing in 
the general principles of Hindoo law, or public convenience, to 
prevent a Hindoo testator from devising self-acquired property, by¬ 
way of remainder, or executory devise, upon an event which is to 
happen on the close of a life in being. 

A Hindoo testator, in the Presidency of Bengal, by the first 
clause of his will mentioning his five sons, one of whom since died, 
and whose share of the property is now in dispute, gave them in 
effect all his property in such a way, as, if there were no more in 
his will, would make them absolute owners of it. But in a sub¬ 
sequent clause (eleven) the testator says, “ But should, peradven- 
ture, any among my said five sons die, not leaving uny sons from his 
loins, nor any son’s son, in that event neither his widow nor his 
daughter, nor his daughter’s son, nor any of them, will get any 
shares out of the share that he has obtained of the immoveables 
and moveables of my Baid estate. In that event of my said pro¬ 
perty, such of my sons and my son’s sous as shall then be alive, 
they will receive that wealth according to thoir respective shares. 
If any one acts repugnant to this it is inadmissible. However, if 
any sunless son shall leave a widow, in that event she will only 
receive Company’s rupees 10,000 for her food and raiment,” The 
family remained joint. Surroopchunder, one of the sons, died after 
the testator’s death without issue male, but leaving a widow, his heir¬ 
ess-at-law. It was held by the Judicial Committee of the P. 0. that 
by the words “ not leaving any sons from his loins, nor any son’s sou,” 
the testator meant, not an indefinite failure of male issue, but a failure 
of male issue of any ono of his sons at thetimo of the death of that son. 

Lord J. Knight Bruce said, in giving judgment, this happened 
in the case of Surroopohuuder. who died without leaving male 
issue, living at the time. Accordingly an event has happened 
which the testator pointed out. The testamentary power of 
Hindoos over their property has long been recognised, and is com¬ 
pletely established. Is there, then, anything against public con¬ 
venience, anything generally mischievous, or anything against the 
general principles of Hindoo law, in allowing a testator to give pro¬ 
perty, whether by way of remainder, or by way of executory bequest, 
(to borrow terms from the law of England) upon an evont which is 
to happen, if at all, immediately on the close of a life in being? Their 
lordships think that there is not; that there would be great general 
inconvenience and public mischief in denying such a power, and 
their lordships, therefore, being of opinion that, according to the 
true meaning of this will, the property was given over, upon an 
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event which was to take place, if at all, immediately on the close 
of a life in being at the time when the will was made, and seeing 
that that event has happened, consider that the testator, in making 
this provision, did not infringe, or exceed the powers given him by 
the Hindoo law, and that the clause effectually gives the corpus 
of the property to the surviving sons immediately on the death of 
that son who died without leaving male issue. Held, that upon 
the death of Sarroopchunder without male issue, his interest in 
the capital of the estate determined, and that the appellant became 
entitled, as his widow, heiress, and representative, to a fifth part of 
the accumulations which arose from the testator’s estate, from the 
time of his death to the death of his son Surroopchunder, the 
part to which she is so entitled, to be held by her as a Hindoo widow, 
in the manner prescribed by Hindoo law, and that she was also 
entitled absolutely in her own right to the interest and accumula¬ 
tions which had since Surroopchunder’s death arisen from such fifth 
part of the accumulations. By the decree 8/s widow was declared 
entitled to rupees 10,000, given by the will, with the benefit of 
a residence in the family dwelling-house, and participation in the 
means of worship. The question as to the amount of her mainte¬ 
nance as a Hindoo widow was left open by the Judicial Committee, 
as that point could be raised on further directions after taking the 
accounts. Sreenitiity Soorjeem&ney Dosaee v. Denobtmdoo 1 Midlick, 
d Moore's In, Ap. 123. 

Ancestral property—Adoption. —A will by a Hindoo without 
male issue, kinsman, or co-parceners, after providing for the main¬ 
tenance of his w idow, daughter, and female relations, devised ances¬ 
tral and other real and personal estate to trustees upon certain 
charitable trusts. The will was impeached on the ground that the 
testator had authorised his widow, if the child of which she was 
pregnant happened, to bo a daughter, to appoint a son, such act 
rendering him incompetent to exercise a testamentary power, and 
that the testator, being a Hindoo, had no power by law of devising 
ancestral estate by will. Held, that although in the absence of 
male issue of the deceased, there was a strong presumption, arising 
from religious considerations, in favour of a delegation by the 
deceased to his widow of authority to adopt a son for him, yet 
that the evidence entirely failed to prove that fact. 

And that, by the Hindoo law prevailing in Madras, a Hindoo in 
possession without issue male, kinsman, or oo-parcener, had power 
to make a will disposing of ancestral as well as acquired estate, 
Nagalutchmee Ummal v. Gopoo Nadaraja Chetty , 6 Moore's In, ip. 
309. 

The principal question in this suit was, Whether the appellant’s 
deceased husband, a Hindoo native of Madras, who was without 
male issue, kinsmau, or oo-parcener, was competent by the Hindoo 
law in force in Madras to make a will disposing of ancestral pro¬ 
perty i Two other questions were also raised as to testamentary 
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mental capacity of the deceased, an cl whether he had authorised 
lm wife to adopt a son in the event of the child of which she was 
pregnant turning out to be a female 1 

And the incidental one, supposing tiie deceased gave his wife 
verbal instructions to adopt a son in the event of his having a 
daughter, would her compliance with these instructions operate to 
invalidate the will in which no mention is made of adoption ? and 
the pundit answered this question thus ; f.f If the testator had really 
given his wdfe verbal instructions to adopt a son in the event of 
her not bearing male issue, her compliance with these instructions 
would of course invalidate the will, according to the Hindoo law, 
it being incompetent for the testator, who authorised the adoption 
of a son, to alienate the whole of his estate, and thereby injure the 
means of maintenance of his would-be heir/’ 

The point was not decided ; as the question turned upon whether 
the authority had in fact been given, and which the evidence 
negatived. 

Another point raised was, that the will was illegal, because the 
widow is the party to whom the law gives the estate. 

In Ramtoonoo Mullick v. Ruugopaul Mulliek, 1 Mori. Dig . p. 
39, No, 3, it was held that a Hindoo might and could dispose by 
will <;fall his property, moveable and immoveable, and as well an¬ 
cestral as otherwise ; and this decision was affirmed on appeal to 
the Privy Council, 1 Knapps P. C, 240. The Right Honourable 
T. Pemberton Leigh, in delivering the judgment, of the Committee 
of the Privy Council, said it must be allowed that in the ancient 
Hindoo law, as it was understood through the whole of Hindustan, 
testamentary instruments in tiie sense affixed by English lawyers 
to that expression were unknown ; and it is stated by a writer 
of authority, Sir Thomas Strange , that the Hindoo language has no 
term to express what we mean by a will. But it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow, that, what in effect, though not in form, are testament¬ 
ary instruments, which are only to come into operation and affect 
property after the death of the maker of the instrument, was 
equally unknown. However this may be, the strictness of the 
ancient law has long since been relaxed, and throughout Bengal 
a man, who is the absolute owner of property, may now dispose of 
it by will as he pleases, whether it be ancestral or not. This point 
was resolved several years ago by the concurrence of all the judi¬ 
cial authorities in Caloutta as well of the Supreme as of the Sudder 
Court. No doubt the law of Madras differs in some respects, and 
among others with respect to wills, from that of Bengal. But even 
in Madras it is settled that a will of property, not ancestral, may 
be good ; a decision to this effect lias been recognised and aoted 
upon by the Judicial Committee, and, indeed, the law to that ex¬ 
tent is not disputed in this case. 

If then, the will does not affect ancestral property, it must be, 
not because an owner of property by the Madras law' cannot make 
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a will, but because by some peculiarity of ancestral property it is 
withdrawn from the testamentary power. 

It has been very ingeniously argued, that in all cases where a 
man is able to dispose of his property by act .inter vivos, he may 
do so by will, but he cannot do so when he has a son, because the 
son immediately on bis birth becomes co-parcener with the father ; 
that the objection to bequeathing ancestral property is founded on 
the Hindoo notion of an undivided family, but that when there are 
no males in the family the liberty of bequeathing is unlimited. It 
is not necessary for their lordships to lay down so broad a pro¬ 
position. They think it safer to confine themselves to the 
particular case before them. Under the circumstances of the tes¬ 
tator’s family ; without male relatives when ho made his will* and 
codicil, and having regard to the instruments themselves, the pun¬ 
dits, to whom this case was referred by the Court, have declared their 
opinion that these instruments are sufficient to dispose of ancestral 
estate. That opinion has been affirmed by two judges successively, 
who appear to have examined the subject very carefully, and these 
judgments were affirmed by the Judicial Committee. 

By 'VIIiL, CONSTRUCTION OF HINDOOS’ WILL “ FROM GENERATION TO 

GEN ERATION ”-DESCENDANTS—RULE AGAINST rERFIQTU.lTY.-~A be- 

quest of ten rupees a month was followed by a direction; “ in this 
manner continue to pay in the legatee’s name so long as he shall 
be alive; after his death continue to pay the same to his descend¬ 
ants from generation to generation.” Held, that the legatee took 
only a life-interest under the bequest. 

That the words, “ from generation to generation” were synony¬ 
mous with “ absolutely” and u for ever” in an English instrument; 
that the descendants inexistence at the timeof the death of the tenant 
for life took absolutely as a class. Descendants of A. in a Hin¬ 
doo’s will would include children ami grandchildren living at his 
decease, but does not include A.’s brother or widow. 

There is no rule of Hindoo law imposing any restriction in point 
of time on the operation of a bequest creating a series of successive 
life-interests in each generation of a legatee’s descendants. 

But semble. The grounds of the rule against perpetuities are ap¬ 
plicable to the property of Hindoos, and the Court will be very re¬ 
luctant to construe a Hindoo will so as to tie up property for an 
indefinite period, Arwniugam Mudali v. Ammi Animal, 1 MacLIL C. 
R. 400 . 

The plantiff and his wife sought to recover a certain sum, arrears 
of a monthly sum, bequeathed by the testator to M. Shanmuga 
Mudaliyar, deceased, and his descendants, from the defendant,'sis sole 
surviving executrix, with probate of the will of Manali Lutchmana 
Mudali, deceased. The bequest was in the following words, “ Con¬ 
tinue to pay ten rupees per month to Shanmuga Mudaliyar, the sqn 
of T. Lutchu Ammal. . . . Pay at the rate of five rupees a month 
to Gopala Krishna Mudaliyar. . . . Then, in this manner continue 
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to pay respectively in the names of the aforementioned persons,so 
Tong as they shall bo alive, after their deaths continue to pay the 
same to their descendants from generation to generation.” 

It was contended for the plaintiff that Shim muga took ab¬ 
solutely, or that if he took a life interest, then his descendants 
took absolutely, so that on his death the plaintiff SuncKnun, 
and the defendant Mauikka, became entitled in equal shares to a 
corpus, capable of producing ten rupees a mouth. The testator 
never intended that his brother Balakistna, or other collatevalb, 
should take. Descendants in a Hindoo will, cannot mean the col¬ 
laterals So his intention would be defeated, if Shan mu gas widow 
took in preference to his daughter and granddaughter, The widow 
cannot be considered a descendant. By English law, Shanmuga 
would take absolutely, but that law does not apply. 

Scotland ' 0, J. The proper rule of construction by which we 
must be guided is, we think, correctly laid down in Sree.mv.Uy 
Soorjeemoney Dossee v. Dcnobundoo Mullick , 6 Moore s i hi. Ap t 5,150, 
and * acted upon in Sonatnn Bysack v. SrcemuUy Juggntsviidrce 
Oo&see, 8 ib. 66, B5. It would be improper and very unsafe in con¬ 
struing Hindoo wills to follow the decisions of the English Courts, 
upon the construction of English wills, which are founded upon the 
peculiar effect ascribed to technical words, and to terms ordinarily 
used by conveyancers with reference to the real property law of 
England. 

The language of the bequest in an English will would probably, 
be held to give an absolute interest to Shan muga ; bat the English 
authorities bearing upon such a construction depend upon the 
peculiarities of the English hnv of property, and upon distinctions 
between real and personal property, which are altogether unknown 
to Hindoo law. And the effect of adopting as a rule of construction, 
that a. bequest by a Hindoo to A. and his descendants, or children, 
oc is 3 ue, must operate to vest an absolute estate in the first taker, 
would be, ver}? frequently, to defeat the real intention of the Hindoo 
testator. 

The Chief Justice continued, “In the present case wo do not doubt 
that the testator’s intention would be defeated if Shanmuga’s 
brother, Balakistna, were held entitled to take ; and this would be 
the result of applying such rule of construction here if he was un¬ 
divided, and if the law as to succession between undivided brothers 
extends to property separately acquired by gift or will, as to which 
we desire to express no opinion j but we may refer to the case of 
Beic an Per sad v. Mussumat Baclha Beeby, 4 Moores In. Ap. 3 74, as 
throwing some light upon the point. So, again, we think the inten¬ 
tion of the testator would be defeated by holding that Valli Ammai, 
the widow of Shanmuga, was entitled to take in preference to hta 
daughter and granddaughter. In using the term ‘ descendants/ 
neither the brother, nor the widow could, we think, have been in¬ 
tended ] and giving effect, as we must do, to the words of the be- 
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quest, in terms limiting Shanmuga’a enjqyment of the legacy to 
the period of his life, wo come to the conclusion that the testator’s 
Intentions will best be effectuated by holding that Shunmuga took 
only a life interest.” 

Wiio abb peso end ants, and what estate they take. —We have 
next to consider who became entitled to take “as his descendants/ 
and what estate or interest they took. The words of the bequest are, 
<k Continue to pay the same to their descendants from generation to 
generation.” Now the term descendants, if it stood alone would, we 
think, describe the class of persons to be benefited, and would include 
both children and grandchildren living at Shanmuga’s death, who 
would take absolutely. But the questitr ■ffises as to the effect to be 
given to the additional words (i from gemilion to generation.” If 
these words are to be construed as creating a series of successive life 
interests in each generation of descendants, there is no exuding rule 
of Hindoo law that we are aware of, which imposes any restriction 
in point of time upon the operation of such, a bequest, and the 
fund must be held to be inalienable for all time. Such a result has, 
from an early date, been resolutely resisted by the English courts 
on the grounds of general utility and public convenience, upon which 
grounds the doctrine against perpetuity rests. The same grounds 
appear in reason equally applicable to the property of Hindoos, nor 
are they opposed to any of the principles of Hindoo law or usage ; 
and the Court would be very reluctant at the present day in dealing 
with Hindoo dispositions of property by will to adopt a rule of 
construction which would have the effect of tying up property to 
a very largo amount for an indefinite period. Gan we then, in the 
present case, say that the use of the words “ from generation to 
generation ” clearly imports an intention on the part of the testator 
so to tie up his property l In the next clause of the will he Uses 
the same words when disposing of the Mirasi share in a village. 
There he directs the first taker Manela Rama Madaliyar to be 
put into possession, and to have a deed given to him, expressing 
that the same should be held and enjoyed by him, his sons, and 
grandsons, from generation to generation. Tiu reasonable con¬ 
struction of this clause seems to be that the fcoa’utor intended to 
pass the whole interest to Manela Kama ; and if so, we see no 
reason for giving a different construction to The Skma words in the 
clause in question. On the contrary, considering what the bequest 
is, namely ten rupees per month ; and how, in the course of a few 
generations, the number of descendants would probably be multi¬ 
plied, there is, as regards this bequest, one more reason for holding 
that the testator's intention was that the descendants, at the time of 
the death of the tenant for life, should take absolutely as a class. 
The words, from generation to generation/ cannot bo called 
technical w T ords; they are not unfrequently used in common with 
words of a like kind, such as “ while the sun and moon endure:"— 
in Hindoo written instruments, and by themselves, when so 
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used, they do not, in their ordinary signification, import more than 
“ absolutely ” and <f ibr ever,” In confirmation of this view tho 
learned Chief Justice referred to a minute of Sir Thomas Mour^ 
and adds, in conclusion, “ In this general sense, we think the testa¬ 
tor used the expression in his will, and that he thereby meant to pass 
all the interest in tho property from himself to the objects of his 
bounty, and had no reference to the creation of a perpetual fifties 
of limited estates or interests for life in successive generations.” 
This conclusion derives some additional support, we think, from 
the fact that the testator has made no provision for the case of 
the failure of descendants. The female plaintiff, Sand arum, and 
the female defendant, Mauikka Animal, are entitled in equal shares 
to an amount sufficient to produce the monthly sum of 10 rupees. 

Tkstamf,ktary power in Madras o ver ancestral self-acqu ibep 
property. —In VaUimyartcmi Pillai v. Fachch *, 1 Mad. II . G. It. 
526, it was held that the Hindoo law in Madras allows the aliena¬ 
tion of property by will, whether ancestral or self-acquired; that 
tho testamentary power of a Hindoo in Madras is co-ex tensive with 
his independent right of alienation inter vivos; and semble, that a 
Hindoo’s will would not be invalidated merely by its omission 
to make provision for a widow. 

This case was a special appeal from the decision of the Principal 
gudr. Ameevi, of Tinuevelle, in A. 3. Nos. 498, 499 of 1861, revers¬ 
ing upon appeal the decision of the Distnot^Munsiff, and the ques¬ 
tion was, whether or not a certain instrument in writing, executed 
by Sri Yaikundarn Pillai, deceased, in favour of the plaintiff (the 
special appellant) has a valid operation as a will. It appeared the 
plaintiff was the maternal grand-nephew of tho testator, Sri Vaikun- 
dam, was living with him at his death, and upon his death entered 
upon the possession and enjoyment of the property bequeathed by 
tho will, until dispossessed by tho first and second defendants. 
Tho testator ^ied without issue, leaving a widow, (the first de¬ 
fendant,) his only other relative him surviving. The will expressly 
provided for the maintenance of the testator’s widow. 

The case was fully argued before the High Court, and the autho¬ 
rities cited, and the following judgment, was in substance delivered 
by the Chief J ustice. 

In Nayalutclmee Um,ml v. Goopoo iVadaraja Chetti , 6 Moon's 
In. Ap. 309, the testator was possessed of both ancestral and self- 
acquired property. Ho left a daughter, but no sou him surviving. 
The appellant (his widow) being pregnant-, afterwards gave birth to 
a second daughter. He maintained a grandmother and aunts. By 
his will he provided proportionately for the maintenance of his 
widow and daughters, and other female relations, and made bequests 
to charitable purposes. The plaintiff (appellant) claimed, as heir, 
on the ground that the deceased could not dispose of tho property 
by will. The civil judge took the opinion of tho pundits of the 
Sudder Court-, who declared that the will was “ valid under the Bin- 
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doo law,” and ho accordinjJy decided in favour of the will. The 
8udder Court affirmed this decision, observing that they had re¬ 
ferred to all the authorities cited by the appellant, and found that 
although the opinions regarding wills of Hindoos were, generally, 
conflicting, yet that, the majority were against the appellant, and 
after referring to Mamtoonoo Mnllick v. Ramgapaul Mullicfc , (1 Mori 
I'Vh 39 ;) Mam. Cons. JL L . 340; l Knapps, T. 0. 2'i6 ; ante p. 
102, and to the opinion given by the law-officers of the Court, they 
further observe that the argument of the appellant, that the will 
was not cognisable under Regulation v, of 1829, could not be sus¬ 
tained. After an unsuccesful attempt to obtain a review of the. 
judgment, the caso came before the Privy Council, and was fully 
argued ; all the authorities and decisions having been cited on both 
sides, and the distinction taken between ancestral and self-acquired 
property. In their considered judgment the Judicial Committee 
remark that the strictness of the ancient Hindoo law hod long since 
been relaxed, and after pointing out the difference in the law of 
Bengal and that of Madras, with reference to testamentary power, 
they uphold the decision of the Sadder Court, No. 3 of 1824, and 
that of the Judicial Committee upon appeal in 1838, (in Midmi 
Inchmia v. C. Vencatu Rama J agganadka Row, 2 Moore’$ In. A pi 

) that in Madras a will of property not ancestral might be good, 
and affirmed the decree, expressing however no opinion upon the 
general question as tef whether the testamentary power of Hindoos 
was Co-extensive with the right of alienation inter vivos. 

We have, then, the decisions of the highest Court of Appeal, 
establishing in affirmance of the decrees of the Suck. Court, that 
the Hindoo law of Madras does admit of the testamentary dispo¬ 
sition of property, both ancestral and self-acquired. The last 
decision is directly applicable to the circumstances of this case, 
and confirmed as well as governed in our opinion by its authority, 
we are clearly brought to the conclusion that the will in question 
is valid. It is not necessary for us here to consider and lay down 
any general rule as to how far or under what other circumstances 
the law gives to a Hindoo tho power of disposal by will. But we 
may observe that, now that the legal right to make a will is 
settled, there seems nothing in principle or reason opposed to the 
exercise of the power being allowed co-cxtensively (as stated in 
some of the cases, and forcibly urged in Kagahitchmee Ummal v. 
Ooopoo Nadaraja Chetty) with the independent right of gift or other 
disposal by act, inter vivos , which, by law or established usage or cus¬ 
tom, having the force of law, a Hindoo now possesses in Madras. 
To this extent the power of disposition can reasonably be considered 
to be in conformity with the respective proprietary rights of the 
possessor of property, and of heirs and co-parceners as provided 
and secured by the provisions of tho Hindoo law. 

The late case of Sonalum By sack v. &'reemnUy Juggiitsoondree 
Dossee, 8 Moore’s In. Ap. 66, was relied upon by the respondent 
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as a decision of the Judicial Committee opposed to the authority of 
tiagalt'+chtice Ummal v. Cfoopoo Nadaraja Ghittij , because the right 
there claimed by the son's widow as heir was upheld. .But we 
think the effect of the decision is quite otherwise. It expressly 
recognises and confirms the legal right to make a will, (the extent 
of the power of disposition being regulated by tho Hindoo law,) 
and gives effect to the intention of the testator so far as it was to 
be ascertained from tho terms of the will. In the judgment it is 
distinctly stated as the ground of the decision as to the widow’s 
right, that the will was silent upon the disposition of tho property > 
in the event of the death of a son leaving no male issue, and there¬ 
fore the sou’s share was descendible to the heir, to whom it would 
go in the absence of any provision made by the will. On behalf 
of the respondent, we were pressed with a very late special appeal 
case, No, 447 of 1861, in which the Sudr, Court came to a decision 
directly contrary to their former t judgment, and the decision of tho 
judicial committee in Nagahtchnwe Zlnmal v. Goopoo Nadarctja 
Gkitty. The only report of the case is a manuscript note in f .loan's 
Judicial and II venue Code, p. 443, and the sole ground of the de¬ 
cision seems to have been the retraction by the pundits of their 
former opinion, upon being pointed out tho difference between 
alienation in the party’s lifetime and disposition by will, ft is 
hardly to bo supposed that the pundits were not fully award of 
this distinction so often before referred to, when they gave their 
first opinion, and therefore difficult to see any safe ground for 
relying so authoritatively and entirely as the Court seems to have 
done on their altered opinion. Great con fusion and uncertainty 
in the law we fear would be tho result if the more expression of a 
change in opinion by the native law officers of tho Court were a 
sufficient ground for departing from the deliberate judgment of a 
last court of appeal. Wq are unable to regard the case as a 
satisfactory one, and are of opinion that no effect can properly 
be given to the decision as an authority against the validity of 
the will in the present case. It is not necessary to observe on 
the other not satisfactorily reported decisions referred to ; but 
. as to the cases at pages 67 and 147 of tho Sudr. decisions of 
1862, we may say that the remarks, so far as we can gather, seem 
to be based upon there being no provision made in the particular 
wills for the testators 1 widows. And as to this we would observe 
that it is unnecessary in this case to express, and we must not be 
supposed to have expressed an opinion that a will, otherwise valid, 
would be rendered invalid by the omission of such a provision. 

“ In accordance, then, with what we consider upon the cases and 
authority of the highest judicial decisions to be now the law, our 
judgment is that the will in this case is valid, and that con¬ 
sequently the decree of the Principal Sudr. Ameen must be re¬ 
versed.” 

Testator having sons—Immoveable ancestral estate,-— A 
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Hindoo, having sons living, may dispose of immoveable ancestral 
©state by will "without their Consent, Doe de Juggomolmn Hoy v. 
Srecmulty Neemoo Dossee, 21 Jan. 1831., MorL Dig* lit. Will, § 
10, p. 645. 

There was a difference of opinion upon the bench in this-case, 
and the question was referred to the judges of the S. D. A. by letter, 
addressed to them by the judges of the Supreme Court. The judges 
of the >SC-A A. sent in reply a letter in which they stated their 
opinion that a Hindoo of Bengal, who has sons, can sell, give, or 
pledge, without their consent, immoveable ancestral property, and 
that, without the consent of the sons, he can by will prevent, alter, 
or affect their succession to such property. The case was accord¬ 
ingly decided in conformity with this opinion. 

Minor, will by.—A will made by a Hindoo during his minority 
was declared to be void, llurroaoondry Dome v. Gomnauth Jjysack, 
1814; Mam. Com. If. L. IX ; MorL Dig. tit . W%ll, 14. 

As to a will by a minor, see 7 Moore’s In. A-p. ID3, ID6. 

In confirmation of the restrictions on alienation Sir Thomas 
Strange, 1 II L. 18. refers to the form prescribed for a Hindoo grant, 
which reserves what may be necessary for the subsistence of the 
granted family, besides his dwelling-house, l£atyayam f 3 Dig. 
133 ; 3 ib. 5. 

The prohibition forbids the gift * or other alienation of the 
whole of the estate, (immoveable,) because it is the means of sup¬ 
porting the family, and does not affect the alienation of a small 
part not incompatible with its support, Jim. Vahana, oh. ii. 22-24 ; 
Narada, 2 Dig. 97, 113, 141; VrihaspaU , ib. 98; Kdtyayancu Ib. 
105, 133; Dacska , ib. 110; Misra, ib. Ill; lieng. R. 1816, p. 
066 ; 2 Sira, II L. ; 5 Gold. In like manner, if there bo no land 
or other permanent property, but only jewels, or similar valuables, 
he is not authorised to expend the whole; for the reason holds 
equally. But the declaration of a power over moveable supposes 
the existence of both sorts of property: it should be so understood, 
Srihrishna, Jim. I cihana, cli. xi. s. 26, note. 

Concurrence of sons during minority is dispensed.— The 
concurrence of the sons in the alienation by the father of land as 
required by the Alitacshara is dispensed with when they happen 
to be minors at the time, and the necessity for the alienation was 
some distress of the family, or pious work to be accomplished, 
MUac. ch. i. s. i. 28, 29; 1 JStra. E. L. 20; which the other 
members of the family are equally concerned should not be de¬ 
layed, Mitac. ib. 28, 29. 

Of moveables, if descended, such as precious pearls, ornaments, 
clothes, or other like effects, any alienation to the prejudice of 
heirs should be, if not for their immediate benefit, at least of a 


* Transfer of land may be by sale as well as gift, Jagannatha, 8 Dig. 43*2. 
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consistent nature, They are allowed to belong to the father, but 
it is under the special provisions of the law ; they are his, and he 
has independent power over them, if such it can bo called, seeing 
that he can dispose of them only for imperious acts of duty, and 
purposes warranted by texts of law, 1 mm* ILL. 20; Miiac. ch. i. 
s. 1, 27. 'Whilst the disposal of the land, whencesoever derived, 
must be in general subject to their control, thus in effect leaving 
him unqualified dominion only over personalty acquired, 1 &Ura. 
II, L. 20; 2 ib. 8 , 12 , 17 ; Uoleb. and Suthl.; Jim. Vakana , oh. 
ii. § 31, and note ,* Y'ajnavalchya, 2 Dig. 113 ; 2 Sira, II L. 0, 
14,442. 

In Bengal this power is less restricted ; the concurrence of the 
sons being required only in the instance of ancestral immoveable 
property, Jim. Yahana , ch. ii. 27, et $eq. ; 1 Sir a. II. I. 21, citing 
PrunatJi Das v, ■G'aleshimder, Bmg, It. 1805, p. 51; but see 
Bowcmnychimi JSunhoojca v. The Hern of Ramhant Bunhoojea, ib. 
1816, p. 564 But should ho in violation of the restriction alien 
the whole of bis property, without such an occurrence the act is 
valid under an axiom that prevails there, fmtum est quod fieri 
non potuit , a doctrine not to be found in the Benares school in the 
Miiac., the Smriti Ghandrihx , or in the Madharvya. The Smriti 
Ghandrika maintaining that what has been unduly given must be 
considered as not given, and that the restoration of property held 
under a prohibited gift should be enforced by the ruling power, 1 
Sira. II. L. 24 ; 2 ib. 432, 440 ; Mohan Sal Khan v. Ranee Sir on- 
n> r.nnee, Beng. It 1812 , p. 352. Sir Tkos. Strange, 1 II. L. 24, says, 
“ Even in Bengal, inconsistent as it may seem, if a Hindoo father 
propose to make a partition of heritage in his lifetime, ho can by 
this means divide his property only among his sons. And accord¬ 
ing to certain prescribed rules, said not to have been hitherto 
weakened by any express decision, 55 Jim. Yahana , ch. ii. 50, 74, 
76, 83 ; 1 Sira. II. L. 18, 194 ; 3 Dig. 4 ; 2 Sira. II L . 437, rid. 
tarn. Caleb remarks on Bsclmnchnnd Bai v. Same , (the Nuddea 
case,) Beng. It ante , 1805, p. 3. Whereas, if he proceed by way 
of gift, embracing as this does, distinct from partition, every 
species of conveyance and charge under the construction put upon 
it, that it is valid, however improper, and that, though the giver 
may be culpable, the title of the receiver is good, whoever he may 
be, and under whatever circumstances it may be created, it being 
always understood that the giver was tbe owner of the property, 
under no personal disqualification or disability. Such being 
the reasoning, the father of a family then ia thus at liberty to dis¬ 
appoint any expectation, however reasonably entertained by either, 
alienating his property from it altogether, or by substituting 
amongst its members by this mode a distribution wholly different 
from the one prescribed by the law so as to have led to the 
observation that the Hindoo legislators might have saved them- 
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selves the trouble of providing rules to regulate a father’** distri¬ 
bution if the whole .may be evaded by the very easy expedient of 
calling it a gift instead of a partition, 1 Stra. JL L. 25. 

Incapacity to alienate arising from personal OAtrSfea— The 
Hindoo law provides, that to be capable of alienating property, 
the alienor must not only be sid juris, with reference to idiotey, 
lunacy, infancy, or minority, imbecility resulting from age or dis¬ 
ease, and duress and degradation. He must also have a dear per¬ 
ception of what ho is about. He must not be under the influence 
of drink, or of any overruling passion, of mistake, or imposition, X 
Stra. JL L. 23; Menu, eh. viii. § 163 ; Narada, Z Dig. 181, 187, 
11)3 ; Yajnavalchya,. ib. 193 ; Califayana and Vrii'mpati, ik 197; 
BhoioamyeJiurn Bmhoojca v. Heirs of UamJmmt Btmhooojca , 
Deng. R. 1816, p. 564. 

Private or separate property. —Property acquired by a single 
man, not shared by co-parceners, maybe enjoyed and disposed of 
by him without those restrictions upon alienation which apply to 
the head of the family, remoter heirs not being with regard to it, 
objects of legal care. He may alienate it without the concurrence 
of any one, 1 Stra. II L, 2 5. Only, even with reference to one 
thus isolated, what he does not dispose of in his lifetime must be 
left to descend in a course of inheritance, the right of aliening, 
with very little exception, being confined to acts to take effect in 
the life of the grantor. 

But if the property is ancestral, it can make very little differ¬ 
ence whether the owner be single or married, since in neither case 
can be dispose of it .without consent of the heir, who in the case 
supposed may be his father, mother, brother, nephew, or other 
remote relations, l Stra* If. L. 26. 

But that learned author adds, “ In support of these positions 
but little indeed is to be gleaned from any authority accessible to 
the Euglish reader; the reason of which may be that the Hindoo, 
reprobating as they do a single state, their law is to a great mea¬ 
sure silent as to its rights, ib. 
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Succession to Woman’s Property. 

Definition and explanation of stridhana, or tvornan’s property — Deri- 
vat ion—Consist s of moveables and immoveables—Has reference to 
wives and widows chiefly—Not governed by the ordinary rules 
^ of inheritance—What constitutes—Different descriptions of 
Schools governed by the Mitacshara.- — Nature of the separate 
property of women—Gifts mbsequmt—'Property devolving by 
inheritance-—Right of husband to succeed to wifes property de¬ 
pends on nature of wife's title, viz., whether stridhammi, or peculiar 
property—Decisions on the subject discussed— Wife or widow may 
alienate . 

Bengal school.— Different hinds of—Gift subsequent—Wealth 
earned by mechanical arts—In erase of moveables bestowed on her 
by her husband — Where taken by husband in case of distress, 

IP hat gifts from strangers—Self acquisitions—Ornaments worn by 
the wife. 

Bombay wiiool.—D ifferent kinds of stridhana—The nature and 
amount of a woman's separate property—Women have no absolute 
property in their earnings , or in anything but the first six kinds — 
In some hinds they possess absolute properly—Hut not in immove¬ 
able property given by their husbands — Husbands , &c,, do not pos¬ 
sess absolute power over stridhana—A husband may be compelled 
to return it 

Mithila school —Different hinds of stridharia—Explanation— 
Saudayica—How it is to he used—Ornamental apparel- Orna¬ 
ments worn with consent of husband—Property enjoyed by women 
after their husband’s death — Explanation—How a woman on the 

death of husband may enjoy his estate—Where she is to live _* 

Chastity of childless widow—Immoveable property—Property pro¬ 
tected during life of husband—Alienation of immoveable property 
— Explanation—Immoveable property inherited from son — Expla¬ 
nation — Use of stridhana incase of distress — Explanation—When 
husband shall pay principal — When not liable to make good property 
taken from wife—When not to be repaid —When she can forcibly 
take her stridhana—Bad wife unworthy of—Honour due to her. 
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Definition', or explanation of stridhana, or womans fro- 
prrty. —It must not be supposed that, because the property ot 
males has hitherto chiefly occupied our attention, women are not 
objects of the care and protection of the Hindoo law. The property 
of women is equally a subject of its consideration. 

Derivation. —This species of’ property is termed stridhana, or 
stridhun. The word is derived from an, female, and dhana , Wealth. 
It does not necessarily mean money, it may consist of anything 
eke of value, as of land, (or formerly slaves), or jewels, or other 
ornaments. It is chiefly with reference to wives or widows that 
the law concerning it comes in question, few women among the 
Hindoos from the time that they are marriageable remaining 
single. But as we have partially discussed the subject in this 
work under other heads, we refer the reader to them ; see Index, 
title “Stridhana.” We may bore, however, observe that according 
to the Mita.csh.arai whatever a woman may have acquired, whether 
by way of inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure, or finding, is 
denominated woman’s property ; but it does not constitute her 
peculiuniy 1 Mctoi. Prins. II. L. 38. See post, p. 170. 

Stridhana not governed by ordinary rules of inheritance. 
—This description of property is not governed by the ordinary . 
rules of inheritance. It is peculiar and distinct, and the succes¬ 
sion to it varies according to circumstances. It varies according 
to the condition of the woman, and the means by which she be¬ 
came possessed of the property. Menu defines woman's pccidiwm. 
thus : u What was given before the nuptial fire, what was given at 
the bridal procession, what was given in token of lore, and what 
was received from a mother, a brother, or a father, are considered 
as the sixfold property of a married woman,” § 365. 

What constitutes. —To constitute stridhana, it must have been 
the gift not of a stranger, but of a husband or some of the owners 
near relations, 1 Stm. 'll L. 26 ; 2 ib. 19; Cold If derived from 
a stranger, or earned by herself, it seems that it vests in the husband, 
if she have one, and is at his disposal, 1 Stra. H. L. 26* Stridhana 
of a married woman is hers, except in Bengal in the case of land 
given to her by her husband, of which the dominion remains with 
him. The husband may use his wife's stridhana in any exigency 
for which he has not otherwise the means of providing without 
being accountable for what he has so applied, 1 Stra. II. I. 27 ; 
vh., general want during a famine, any distress preventing perform¬ 
ance of religious duty, sickness, imprisonment, and even the dis¬ 
tress of a son, J ini. Vahana , ch. iv. s. i. § 2.4 ; oh. ih s- xii. 

§ 31, et seq . ; Daya Krctma Sanymha, ch. ii. s. ii. § 33, 34; 
Deva/a and Yajndvalchycty 3 Dig. 578 ; 2 Stra, 32; 59 Caleb. It 
is not, however, liable to be seized in execution for a debt ot a 
husband, though, had he been arrested, ho might have applied the 
ornament on her neck to his discharge, having no other means of 
obtaining his liberation. It seems that any gross abuse of her 
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property by herself will be controlled while single by her father, 
while married by her husband, and by her guardians after his 
death, under the control, however, of the judicial power, JVarada, 
2 Dig. 384; RaUjayana , 3 ib. 576, 626. In the Bombay reports 
there are numerous instances where the Courts refused to exact 
security from her against misapplication, or to restrict her in the 
enjoyment or disposal of what she has, 1 8tra. 11. L . 28, note. 

DifFBBBNT pesoMPTions of.—T here is a difference of opinion as 
to the number of descriptions of women’s property, 1 Macn. Print. 
//. L. 38, Some authors confine the number to eight, some to 
six, some to five, some to three. 

Schools governed by the mitacshaiia.—Nature of the sera- 
rate property of WOMEN.— The author of the Mitac. cites Yajna- 
v itchy a in describing the nature of the separate property of women, 
viz.:—“What has been given to a woman by the father, the mother, 
the husband, or a brother, or received by her at the nuptial fire, 
or presented to her on her husband’s marriage with another wife, 
as also any other (separate acquisition) is denominated a woman’s 
property,” Mitac . oh. ii. s. xi. § 1 ; Jim. Vahana , ch. iv. s. i. § 13. 

That which was given by the father, by the mother, by the hus¬ 
band, or by a brother, and that which was presented (to the bride) 
by her maternal uncles, and the rest, (as paternal uncles, maternal 
aunts, &e.,) at the time of the wedding before the nuptial firo, and 
a gift on a second marriage, or gratuity on account of supersession, 
“ to a woman whose husband marries a second wife, le.t him give 
an equal sum as a compensation for supersession,” and also pro¬ 
perty which may have been acquired by inheritance,* purchase, 
partition, seizure, or finding, are denominated by Menu*and the 
rest, woman’s property, Mitac . eh. ii. s. xi. § 2 ; 1 Mori. Dig. 311, 
335. 

Woman's property is not a technical expression, Mitac. ch. ii. 
h. xi. § 3; see Jim. Vahana , oh. iv. 

What is given to women at the time of their marriage, near the 
nuptial fire, is celebrated by the wise as woman’s property bestowed 
before the nuptial fire. That again, which a woman receives while 
she is conducted from her father’s house to her husband’s dwelling 
is instanced as the property of a woman under the name of gift in 
the bridal procession. Whatever has been given to her through 
affection by her mother-in-law, or by her father-in-law, or has been 
offered to her as a token of respeot, is denominated an affectionate 
present. That which is received by a married woman, or by a 
maiden in the house of her husband or of her father, from her 
brother, or from her parents, is termed a kind gift, Mitac . ch. ii. 
s. xi. § 5. 

Tiittt which has been given to her by her kindred, as well as her 

* See Be nij amain Mammal, appellant, v. Valayuda Aludali , respondent, 2 
Mad. Jnr. 202, pout 170. 
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fee, or gratuity, or anything bestowed after marriage*, Yafncmtlckya^ 
ii. 145 ; what is given to a damsel by her kindred, by the relations 
other mother or those of her father, the gratuity for the receipt of 
which a girl is given in marriage; what is bestowed or given after 
marriage or subsequently to the nuptials, Mitac. ch. ii. s. xi. § 6. 

Gifts subsequent. —it is said by Katyayana, What has been 
received by a woman from the family of her husband at a time 
posterior to her marriage m called a gift subsequent, and so is that 
similarly received from the family of her father. It is celebrated 
as woman's property, Mitac. ch. ii. s. xi. § 7. 

Property devolving by inheritance. —It would appear from 
the whole of the chapter in the Smriti Chandrika, in which the 
different kinds of stridhana are defined, that property devolving oil a 
woman by inheritance is not classed as stridhana, (See Introduc¬ 
tion xi.) * According to the Mitac, } however, property acquired by 
inheritance ranks as stridhana. This doctrine is questioned, see 2 
Mad . H . C. II 402; in which the court observes that property 
devolving on a woman by inheritance is not stridhana, and does 
not follow the law of succession peculiar to properties of that 
description. 

Right of husband to succeed to wife's property depends on 
nature op wife’s title, viz,, whether stridhanum, or peculiar 
property. —Property inherited by a woman is not her stridbanuiU 
—dictum of Mitacsiiara, contrary to all other schools, and not sup¬ 
ported by the Smriti Chandrika . 

Even although the property inherited by a woman was her 
mother's stridhanma, once it has devolved, its further devolution 
is governed by the ordinary rules of inheritance. 

Husband can only be heir to his wife if the property be strictly 
her peculiar property, SengamalaUammal , special appellant, (fourth 
defendant,) Valayuda Mudali, special respondent, (plaintiff.) 2 
Mad, . Jar. 202. 

This was a special appeal against the decree of the Principal 
Sadr Amin's Court of Combaconum in Regular Appeal, No. 507 of 
1865, reversing the decree of the Court of the District MunsifF of 
Mannargudy in Original Suit, No. 15 of 1S63. 

The judgment of the Court was delivered by Sir Adam Bit - 
tleston . 

The plaintiff claims the land mentioned in the plaint as pur¬ 
chaser from the first defendant in July 1862. 

The first defendant admits the sale, and alleges that the land in 
dispute devolved upon him from his wife, Comalattammah, to 
whom it belonged. Both the plaintiff and the first defendant al¬ 
leged that Comalattammah and her sister, (the fourth defendant,) 
upon the death of their mother, divided the property of the de¬ 
ceased ; and that the laud in dispute fell to the share of Comalat¬ 
tammah. 

The second defendant alleges that the land in dispute belonged 
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to Kanagatammah, who died five years ago, and descended to her 
daughter, Sengamalattammah, under whom he, (second defendant,) 
rents the land. 

The third defendant disclaims all interest in the matter, and 
the fourth defendant, (Sengamalattammah,) concurs in the state¬ 
ment made by the seooud defendant, alleging also that her sister 
(Jomalattummah died in the lifetime of their mother. 

The .District M unsift' disbelieved the alleged division between the 
the two sisters, and held that, as they were undivided, the sur¬ 
viving sister, Sengamalattammah succeeded to the whole property 
left by the mother, whether the other sister Comalattammah pre¬ 
deceased her mother or not. Accordingly ho dismissed the plain¬ 
tiffs suit. Upon appeal, the Principal Sadr Amin reversed this 
decree. Ho was of opinion that if Comalattammah succeeded to 
the mother's estate jointly with her sister her share would, on her 
death, devolve on her husband in preference to her sister ; and he 
therefore directed two issues to the lower Court:—1st, Did Coma- 
lattammah, or her mother, first die? 2d, Whether plaintiff is tin- 
titled to recover the land and mesne profits claimed? 

These issues wore found in favour of the plaintiff; and the Prin¬ 
cipal Sadr Amin gave judgment accordingly. 

Upon special appeal the argument was that, upon the facts 
found, the first defendant was not entitled as heir to his wife, and 
consequently could convey no title to the plaintiff; and the ques¬ 
tion is, Whether upon the death of one of two daughters who suc¬ 
ceeded jointly to the stridhanarn of their mother, (for it must be 
taken that this was the mother’s stridhanarn,) the husband of tho 
deceased is entitled to her share in preference to the surviving 
sister, no division having taken place between the sisters ? 

The right of the husband to succeed to his diseased wife's pro¬ 
perty depends, amongst other things, upon tho nature of the title 
which his wife had in the property, viz., whether it was her strid- 
hanam ? whether it came under the class of woman’s peculiar pro¬ 
perty ? 

In the present case, the properly came to the deceased wife by 
inheritance from her mother; and though, according to the Mifac* 
shara , property acquired by inheritance is classed as stridhanarn, 
this is contrary to all the authorities in the other schools of Hindoo 
law, and is not supported by the Smriti Chandrika . It has also 
been questioned in the judgment of this Court, in special appeal 81 
of 1865, 2 Mad . //. C. R p. 402, in which, following the Bengal 
authorities, the Court held that property inherited by a mother 
from her son was not stridhanarn, and that she took in it only a 
life interest without power of alienation. On this point we find 
in Kridmasciwmij Iyer's translation (eh. xi. sec. iii. par. 8) of the 
Smrr.i Chandrika , this passage, “ Whatever the mother takes, she 
takes for herself like the stridhanarn called Adhyagni and the like, 
and not for the benefit of both herself and her husband/' The 
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Adhyagriiis that which is given to a woman at the time of her 
marriage, near the nuptial fire, and descends, according to the 
author of Smriti Chandrika , to daughters, the unmarried and un¬ 
provided having the preference, and on failure of daughters, to 
their issue, the female issue however taking before the male. 

Tins instance suggests the explanation, that though in the Miiac - 
shard property acquired by inheritance is in general terms classed 
with the other descriptions of woman’s separate property, no more 
is meant than that some property acquired by woman by inherit¬ 
ance will follow the rule of descent applicable to 8tridhanam> 
though not hilling strictly under any of the descriptions of such 
property. But in the passage above cited, the author of the 
Smriti Chandrika is dealing only with the question whether in de¬ 
fault of the daughter's so n, paronts inherit jointly or separately, and 
in what order; and it is in reply to an opinion of Oamboo that 
“ no order need be stated, for whatever is taken by either of the 
two parents out of the common property is for the benefit of both,” 
that he likens what the mother takes to the stridhana called Ad- 
hyagni, He concludes that the father takes before the mother— 
another point in which this special authority of Southern India 
is found at variance with the Mitacsham , but in agreement with 
the Bengal school 

In the oaso already mentioned at 2 Mad IL G. 11. p. 403, the 
Court suggests that, probably, property inherited from a mother 
would be rightly classed as shridkauam, and certainly, if the shrub 
hanam of the mother descending to the daughter loses by that de¬ 
scent its character of stridhanam, it is difficult to suppose any 
other case in which property acquired by inheritance) could be field 
to be stridhanam. Nevertheless, even in this ease the Bengal au¬ 
thorities are clearly against it. Mr Macnaghten in h is Prim, of IL 
L. (p. 38 of the Madras edition of 1865,) says expressly, that “ strid¬ 
hanam which has once devolved according to the law of succession 
which governs the descent of this peculiar species of property, 
ceases to be ranked as such, and is ever afterwards governed by the 
ordinary rules of inheritance ; for instance, property given to a 
woman on her marriage is stridhanam and passes to her daugh ter 
at her death ; but at the daughter's death, it passes to the heir of 
the daughter like other property, and the brother of her mother 
would be heir in preference to her own daughter, such daughter 
being a widow without issue;” and Prankuhen Sing v. Mohi 
Jthapurattee, 1 Mori. Dig. 335, is a decision in support of his posi¬ 
tion ; and so in the Daya Krama Sangraha , ch, ii. sec. 3, par. 6, 
where the author is treating of the succession to the separate pro¬ 
perty of a woman received by her at her nuptials, he says—“ On 
the death of a maiden daughter, or of one affianced, in whom the 
succession had vested, and who having been subsequently married, 
is ascertained to have been barren, or on the death of a widow who 
has not given birth to a son, the succession to the property which 
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liaa passed from the mother to her daughter would devolve next on 
the sisters having; and likely to have male issue, and in their de¬ 
fault, on the barren and widowed daughters; not on the husband 
of such daughter above mentioned in whom the succession had 
vested : for the right of the husband is relative to the woman’s 
separate property, and wealth which has in this way passed from 
one to another can no longer be considered as the woman?# separate 
property } ” (see also ch. i. sec. 3, par. 3; ch. ii. me. 2, par. 12, and 
the Daya Blwgu, eh/ xi. see. 2, par. 80.) Upon the authorities the 
question stands thus: — 

In the Mitacshara , ch. ii. sec. 2, the commentator, Vignaneswara, 
first quotes the text of Yajnavalkya , “What was given to a 
woman by the father, the mother, the husband or a brother, or 
received by her at the nuptial fire, or presented to her on her hus¬ 
band’s marriage to another wife, as also any other (separate acquisi¬ 
tion) is denominated a woman's property;” and then, in his com¬ 
mentary, enlarges the text by substituting for the words ic tiny other 
separate acquisition, 1 ' which in the original text would properly 
be construed to moan “any other of the same kind” those words, “and. 
also property which sho may have acquired by inheritance, pur¬ 
chase, partition, seizure or finding,” which words are evidently 
taken from the text of Gautama quoted in par. 8 of chap. 1, sec. 

1 of the Mitacshara , descriptive of the different methods of ob¬ 
taining ownership. “An owner is by inheritance, purchase, parti- 
t ion, seizure, or finding.” It is, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, this commentary upon which the notion has been 
founded that property acquired by a woman by inheritance classes 
as stridhanam in Southern India. See Sir T. Strange's Hindoo 
Law } yo). 1, (edition 1830,) page 31. 

It is, however, quite certain that all property which a woman 
derives by inheritance cannot bo so classed, if it be meant thereby 
that the peculiar course of succession applicable to woman’s special 
property is to be applied to it; for in Southern India as elsewhere 
the property which a widow inherits from her husband cannot so 
descend; nor, according to the case in this Court already men¬ 
tioned, property inherited by a mother from her son. We may 
mention in passing that the passage of Sir T. Strange?s work, which 
is supposed in the judgment in that case to have been accidentally 
omitted from Mr Mayne?s edition, was in fact omitted by the author 
himself in the edition of 1830, a circumstance which strengthens 
the inference that he had seen reason to alter the opinion expressed 
in the edition of 1825 that property so inherited by the mother 
became her stridhanam. Finding then how narrow is the basis of 
authority upon which the proposition rests, and how clear and con¬ 
current are all the other authorities, including even the Smriti 
Chandrika against it, we have arrived at the conclusion that ac¬ 
cording to Hindoo Law property acquired by inheritance is not to 
be classed as stridhanam in Southern India any more than in other 
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parts of the country. It is unnecessary to consider whether as re¬ 
gards succession to a maternal estate except in eases otherwise 
expressly provided for, preference is to be given to daughters over 
sons, upon the principle referred to by Mr Ellis , (2 vol. Sir T. 
Strange, page 405,) that “sons shall succeed to the father and 
daughters to the mother and with reference to such text as that 
of .Narada , “Let daughters divide their mothers 7 wealth ; or ou 
failure of daughters, their male issueor that of Yajimalkga, 
u the daughters share the residue of their mother’s property after 
payment of her debts.” 

In the present case, the only question is as to the right of the 
husband of a deceased daughter in preference to her surviving 
sister; and it seems clear that the husband can only be heir to his 
wife if the property be strictly her peculiar property. 

But independently of this question, it appears to us that even if 
the property be assumed to have descended as stridhanam jointly 
to the two sisters, the survivor of the two would take the share of 
the deceased in preference to her husband. 

We do not think that the question of. division or non-division 
between the sisters was material, for though sisters or co-widow a 
may divide, the division will not alter the course of succession as 
Sir F. Macnaghten (page 55) says, “ Among sisters or co-widows ; 
a division cannot be productive of more.than convenience to the 
partitioning parties themselves ; it will not give any ono of them a 
right to dispose of her separate share or in any manner vary the 
rules of inheritance and as we held in a recent case where two 
widows having divided their joint estate, the next heirs of the de¬ 
ceased husband claimed to succeed to the share of the deceased 
widow in preference to the survivor. 

But whether the sisters were divided, or not divided, it seems to 
•us that so long as there was a daughter living she was entitled to 
the mother’s estate in preference to any other claimant; for it is 
only on failuro of daughters that any other claimant can come in. 

The general rule of Hindoo law is that amongst co-heirs sur¬ 
vivorship takes place; and Sir F. Macnaghten (R. 34) puts the 
case of three sisters succeeding jointly to their father's estate, and 
all dying childless or having daughters only ; and he says that upon 
the death of one the two others would succeed to her share in 
equal proportions, and upon the death of one of these the whole 
estate would vest in the survivor for her life. See also Borrodaile's 
Reports, 91. The exceptions mentioned by Mr Strange , in sec. 

237 of his Manual —viz., that the male issue of a man, i.e n his 
sons, sons’ sons, and sons’ grandsons, must have been exhausted 
before his lapsed share falls to those in parallel grade to himself, 
and that daughters’ sons must have been exhausted before the 
lapsed share of the daughter falls to other daughters, are to be 
explained on the ground that as the word (i son ” intends male 
issue down to the great-grandson, since ho is equally a giver of 
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funeral oblations, so does the term “ daughter ” comprehend the 
daughter’s son, for he also is the giver of a funeral offering, as 
is expressed in the IJaya Bhaga, chap. xi. sec. 3, par. 27. No 
such explanation is applicable to the case which we have to con¬ 
sider } and we do not see any ground for not applying the general 
rule. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the plaintiff derived no title from 
the first defendant, and that the judgment of the Principal Sadr 
Amin must be reversed, and that of the District MunsifF con¬ 
firmed. 

This decision appears to have been passed after considerable re ¬ 
flection and research. Nevertheless, we regret that we are unable 
to concur in the conclusion at which the learned judge, who is dis¬ 
tinguished for the careful consideration which he bestows upon his 
decisions, has arrived. At p. 224 we comment on the decision of 
the Madras High Court, in the case of P, Bachiraja v. Venkatap - 
padu, published in vol. 2, p. 402, of the Reports of 1865, and at 
p, 283 wo also express our sentiments on the view taken on the 
subject of Stridhana in the acse of Jamiyatrani v. Bed Jcmnahj 
Sir Joseph A mould of the Bombay High Court, published in 2 Bomb . 
JL 0. R. 10 . 

The judgment of Sir Adam Bittlestone contains frequent reference 
to the authorities of the Bengal school, which differ essentially 
on the subject of stridhana from the school of Benares, the doctrines 
of which undoubtedly are the guiding principles governing the 
Dravada school followed in Madras presidency; consequently, we 
consider that where a difference of opinion exists between com¬ 
mentators acknowledging the same leading doctrines, reference 
must be made not only to the original authorities upon which the 
commentators profess to base their opinions, but also to indications 
afforded by the undoubted direction of the law itself. Now, 
if we look to the latter source, we find that the Hindoo law 
recognises but three descriptions of property, namely, ancestral, 
self-acquired, and woman’s property, or stridhana. The books 
abound with directions respecting the mode of succession to and 
partition of ancestral and self-acquired property. With respect 
to these two descriptions of property little or no reference is 
made to the rights of females. Nowhere is it said, that pro¬ 
perty which comes into their possession shall be considered 
ancestral. The only property which women are held to be 
capable of possessing and transmitting to their heirs is known in 
Hindoo law as stridbanum. True, it may be paid that when a 
widow succeeds to her sunless husband she takes but a limited life 
interest in his property. Whether this be the correct construction 
of the law or not is a moot point. Nevertheless, since this con¬ 
struction has been acted on iu a series of decisions, it is unneces¬ 
sary to consider its soundness or otherwise. Where a widow suc¬ 
ceeds to such property we are willing to concede that she takes 



by an exceptional title; but, with the exception of property in¬ 
herited from her husband, wo are unable to discover any denomi¬ 
nation, except stndhana, which can be applied to property pos¬ 
sessed by a woman. Sir A. Bittkstone evidently laboured under 
some difficulty in assigning the property which, formed the subject 
of the suit to any particular class. 

We think that, as the suit originated in Madras, reference to 
Bengal authorities was unnecessary* 

Iii dividing ancestral - property no share is assigned to the 
daughter. But the law', nevertheless, considers a female as 
capable of possessing property free from the interference of her 
husband, subject during his lifetime, to his control and advice 
in the management and disposal of it. Whatever property a 
woman acquires is known as her separate property. Yajnavalehya 
defines this property to be, “ What was given to a woman by the 
father, the mother, the husband, or a brother, or received by her at 
the nuptial fire, or presented to her on her husband’s marriage by 
another wife, as also any other (separate acquisition) is denomi¬ 
nated a woman’s property,” Mitac. ch. ii, s. xi. § 1. In the same 
manner- does the author of the Smriti Ghanclrihi render this pas¬ 
sage of Yajnavakhja , oh. ix. s. i. § 3. In this section Jhvanna 
Bhut , the author of the Smriti Ghmdrika , does not express his 
own views of the meaning of the expression “ any other (sepa¬ 
rate acquisition*”) The description of property said not to be 
stridhaua enumerated at p. 120 of the translation, such as “orna¬ 
ments given to be worn on particular occasions, and property 
given to a woman with a view to defraud co-heirs,” of course do 
not fall within Yajnavtdchya’s text. Probably the Hindoo legis¬ 
lators regarded the husband as entitled to the labours of his wife ; 
and for this reason excluded wealth earned by a woman by me¬ 
chanical arts from the category; why wealth received from friends 
or the like was likewise excluded we are unable to discover. But 
still our inability to assign a reason for the omission of such gifts 
from the list does not affect the construction of the words “ any 
other (separate acquisition.”) So far as. the Smriti Ghautfrika is 
concerned, we find that that work cannot be regarded as an 
authority for the constructions of the words “ any other (sepa¬ 
rate acquisition.”) The Mitae. ch. ii. s. xi. § 2, construes these 
words to mean acquisition by inheritance, purchase, partition, 
seizure, or finding, and the learned judge properly remarks, the 
construction has reference to the text of Gautama, cited in ch. i, 
s. i. § 8, “An owner is by inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure, 
or finding” Here we have a construction of the words “any 
other (separate acquisition,”) not of the commentator, but of a 
sage as highly reverenced as Yajnavalchyd himself. We therefore 
do not consider that the sentence of the Smriti Chandrika com¬ 
menting on the same text is sufficient authority to justify the 
conclusion arrived at. 
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We do not clearly understand what object, the (earned judge 
had in view in referring to cb. xi. a. iii. § 8 of the Sniriti (Jhandvika 
where the author discusses the quest ion whether the father or 
mother should take priority in succeeding to a son’s estate. This 
subject is certainly not connected with stridhana. The author 
arrives at the conclusion that the father is entitled to succeed ; 
but what this has to do with sUidhaim we cannot discover. If it 
bears upon the subject at all, we should imagine that the words* 
“ Whatever the mother takes, she takes for herself like the strid- 
hana called the like, and that for the benefit of 

both herself and her husband/* rather support the con elusion that 
the mother might take the estate of the son if the father were not 
alive, and if so, she would take such estate as stridhana. 

The learned judge gets over the difficulty, which, evidently from 
the laboured appearance of ids judgment pressed upon him, by im¬ 
porting into the text of Yajnamldrya “any other (separate ac¬ 
quisition/ 5 ) the words “any other of the same kind.’' But he 
has omitted to explain what kind can possibly ho meant. A gift 
by a father, mother, husband, or brother. A gift received at the 
nuptial fire, or presented by her husband on her second marriage, 
are enumerated. What other of the same kind, if the learned 
judge be correct, could have been 'meant by, “any. other/ 5 Is it 
not more likely “any other ” bracketed as “separate acquisition/ 5 
may have meant property. If so, the text of Gautama aids the 
construction, which ia supported by the spirit of the law, provid¬ 
ing for the possession by women of separate and independent pro¬ 
perty. 

Whatever weight may bo due to opinions entertained by Euro¬ 
pean writers, wo :ire of opinion that their conclusions are entitled 
to no greater weight than the conclusions of Hindoo commenta¬ 
tors. No doubt Mamaghim and Stmnge are as eminent in the 
track they have followed as Damnna Bhut and Vimanemara were. 
All are alike commentators. But when they differ in opinion, we 
must bo guided by the texts of the sages, and by the spirit of tho 
law. 

Wife ok widow may alienate. -In Kullammd v, Kuppn Pillai, 
1 Mad. if. C. ft p. 85, the High Court of Madras has hold that a 
Hindoo wife or widow may alienate her stridhana , whether it be 
moveable or immoveable, with the exception perhaps of land given 
her by her husband, ante, p. 120. In a subsequent case, Bantuiuri 
ltdyapparas v. Matlapudi Bayudu, 2 Mad. //. C. It p. 360, the 
same Court observes that they could not, without the greatest con¬ 
sideration, conclude that a woman can, without the consent of her 
husband during connexion, absolutely alienate even her own 
landed property. 

Strange has the following enumeration, viz.:— 

I. What is given to a young woman, or to her husband in trust 
for"!ter at the time of her marriage, ie. t during the space between 
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the beginning and close of the nuptial ceremony, but not to bo 
confined rigorously to the day, if given on account of the mar¬ 
riage. 

IT. Her fee, or what is given to her in the bridal procession 
upon the final ceremony, when the marriage is about to be con¬ 
summated, os a bribe to induce her to repair more cheerfully to 
the mansion of her lord, Jim. Vahana , ch, iv. a. i. § 5 ; ih. 8. iii. § 
21 ; Mitac. ch. ii. s. xi. § 5; Day a Krama Sancrmha, oh. ii. b. ii. 
§ 8 ; Vyam, 3 Dig. 370. 

III. What is given to her on her arrival at her husband's house 
when she makes prostration to her parents. 

IV. Gifts subsequent, by her parents or brothers 

V. Upon her husband proposing to take another wife, the 
gratuities given by him to reconcile the first to the supersession, 
the measure of which seems not to bo settled, but supposed to be 
equal to the sum spent on the ceremony. See ante , p. 128. 

VL What a woman receives from the bridegroom on the mar¬ 
riage of her daughter. 

VII. What sho owes at any time to the good graces of her hus¬ 
band, as, for instance, a reward for performing well the business 
of the house in her department, called her perquisite. 

VIXI. Anything given her at any time by any of her re¬ 
lations, being specially given, which includes gifts made to her 
before marriage, while yet an unbetrothed member of her own 
family. 

IX. The earnings of her industry, as by sewing, spinning, 
painting, and the like. These are the enumeration in the Smriti 
Chandrika . The 9th does not occur in the Mitac. nor in Menu , 
and Jim. Vahana and others exclude it, observing that the hus¬ 
band has a right to it independently of distress, Mitac. ch. ii. s. xi.; 
Menu , ch. ix. 194, ch. viii. § 416; Jim. Vahana , ch. iv. s. i. § 20; 
Katyayana , 3 Dig. 472, et $eq.; Narada , 2 ib. 249; 1 Sira. IL 
L. 31, 50. Yet it seems admitted that her heirs, and not his, suc¬ 
ceed to them after her death, she having survived him. The 
reason for the doubt as to their constituting slridhana being, that 
it was sent by strangers, not a gift from her husband or any of her 
relatives, a circumstance belonging to the description of property 
in question, 3 Dig. 472, 495, et seq.; 3 ib. 628: 1 Sira. H. L. 31 ; 
2 ib. 21. 

X. What is given to a wife for sending, or to induce her to send, 
her husband to perform particular work, which by some is in¬ 
cluded, by others excluded, Jim, Vahana> ch, iv. s. iii. § 19, 20; 3 
Dig . 568. 

XI. Property which a woman may acquire by inheritance, pur¬ 
chase, or finding. What has been inherited by her being so classed 
by Vijnyaneswara , whose authority prevails in the peninsula, while 
it is otherwise considered by writers of the Eastern school, Mitac . 
,ch. ii. s. ix. § 2; 3 Dig . 568, 627. 
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XTL The savings of her maintenance, Jim. Vahana, oh. iv. s. i 
§ l&r and note; 3 /%. 567; 1 AW, II, L. 32. 

Bengal School.—Different descriptions of stjeciditana.-_ In 

the Bengal school Jim. Va/uma cites Vishnu, who says, “ What has 
been given to a woman by her father, her mother, her son, or her 
brother, what has been received by her before the nuptial /ire, 
what has been presented to her on her husband's espousal of an¬ 
other wife, what has been given to her by kindred, as well as her 
perquisite, and a gift subsequent, are a woman’s separate property,” 
Jim. Vahana, ch. iv. s. i. § 1. 

Gift subsequent. — Katyayana describes a gift subsequent, what 
has been received by a woman from her husband’s family at a time 
posterior to her marriage, and so.is that which has been similarly 
received after her nuptials either from her husband or from her 
parents through the affection of the giver, Mriyu, ib. § 2, 

By the word “ kindred ” her father and mother are denoted. 
Hence any thing received subsequently to the marriage from 
paternal or maternal uncles, or other persons who arc related 
through the father or the mother, or from the two parents them¬ 
selves, or from the husband or his family, viz., father-in-law, and 
the rest, But the term “ kindred ” in the text of Vishnu intends 
maternal uncles, and others; for the father and the rest are specified 
by the appropriate terms, either the husband or the parents inherit 
that which was received at the time of the nuptials according to 
the difference between marriages denominated Brahma, dec., and 
those called Assoora, and so forth, Jim. Vahana, ch. iv. s, i. § 3. 

Menu and Katyayana describe her separate property thus : 
a v\hat was given before the nuptial fire, what was presented in 
the bridal procession, what has been conferred on the woman 
through affection, and what has been received from her brother 
her mother, or father, are denominated the sixfold property of a 
woman,” Mm it, ch. ix, § 194 ; Jim. Vahana, ib. $ 4 ;Mitac. ch ii 
s xi, S N 4; Smnti Ghandrika , ch. ix. s, L § 1. So Namda says 
what was given before the nuptial fire, what was presented in the 
bridal procession, her husband’s donation, and what has been 
given her by her brother or by either of her parents, Jim. Va- 
ham, 

Katyayana defines “gift before the nuptial fire,” and “rrift 
presented in the bridal procession,” and her husband’s donation 
See Jim. Vahana , oh. iv. s. i. § 5~S. 

Wealth given her by her husband she may dispose of as she 
pleases when he is dead; but while lie is alive she should carefully 
preserve it. This is intended as a caution against profusion ib 
ch. iv. s. i, § 9. 

That wealth which is given to gratify a first wife, by a man 
desirous of marrying a* second, is a gift on second marriage, for 
its object is to obtain another wife with the assent of the first 
ib. § 14 . 9 
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Ihvttla Kays, Her subsistence,' her -ornaments, her perquisite, 
and her gains, are the separate property of a woman. She herself 
exclusively enjoys it, and her husband has no right to use it ex¬ 
cept in distress, ib. § 15. 

Vyasa soys. Whatever is presented at the time of tho nuptials to 
the bridegroom, intruding the benefit of the bride, belongs entirely 
to her, and shall not be shared by kinsmen, ib. § 16, 

The number of six sorts is not restrictive, whatever is at her sole 
disposal is a- woman's peculiar property, ib. § 18. 

Wealth earned by mechanical arts. —» Katyayana expresses 
this rather concisely, “ The wealth which is earned by mechanical 
arts, or which is received through affection from any other (but 
the kindred) is always subject to her husband's dominion. The 
rest is pronounced to be the w oman’s property,” ih, § 19. 

And wealth received in presents from any other but father, mother, 
or husband, and wealth earned by the wife in the practice of a 
mechanical art, as spinning or weaving, her husband has control 
over. lie has a right to take it even though no distress exist. 
Hence, though the goods bo bars, they do not constitute woman’s 
property, because she has not independent power over them, ib, 
§ 20 . 

But in other descriptions of property, excepting those two, the 
woman has the sole power of gift, sale, or other alienation. So 
Katj/ayna declares, That which is received by a, married woman, 
or a maiden in the house of her husband, or of her father, from her 
husband, or from her parents, is termed the gift of affectionate 
kindred. The independence of women who have received such gifts 
is recognised m regard to that property, for it was given by their 
kinsmen to soothe them, and for their maintenance. The power of 
women over gifts of their affectionate kindred is ever celebrated 
both in respect of donation and of sale according to their pleasure, 
even in the case of immoveables, ib, § 21. See 1 Mad, If, (I* Jib 87, 
ante, p. 126, 183 ; 1 Sira, ILL. 28; 1 Mori, Dig. 25<k 

But in the case of immoveables bestowed on her by her hus¬ 
band. —So Narada declares, What has been given by an affec¬ 
tionate husband to his wife she may consume as she pleases when 
he is dead, or may give it away, excepting immoveable property." It 
follows, from tho specific mention of given by a husband, that any 
other immoveable property, except such as has been given to her 
by him, may be aliened by her; else (if tiiis text forbid donation 
in the case of immoveables in general) the preceding passage con¬ 
cerning the power of women in respect of donation and of sale ac¬ 
cording to their pleasure, even in the case of immoveables, would 
be contradicted, ib. § 23. 

Where taken by husband in case oe distress.— Yajnavalchya , 

* Not found in Narada's Institutes., but citod in MiUmAara and l\atna~ 
ham . 



2, 148, declares, a husband i3 not bound to make good the pro¬ 
perty of Lis 'wife taken by him in a famine, or for the performance 
of a duty, or during illness, or while under restraint. 

Katyayana denies the right of the husband to do so in any other 
circumstances, Neither the husband, nor the son, nor the father, nor 
the brothers can assume the power over a woman’s property, to take 
it, or bestow it. If any one of these persons consume by force the 
woman’s property he shall be compelled to make i t good with interest, 
and shall also incur a line. If such person, having obtained her 
consent, use the property amicably, he shall be required to pay the 
principal when he becomes rich. But if the husband have a second 
wife, and do not show honour to his first wife, he shall be compelled 
by force to restore her property, though amicably lent to him. If 
food, raiment, and dwelling be withheld from the woman she may 
exact her due supply, and take a share (of the estate) with the co¬ 
heirs, id. § 24. 

If the husband, having taken the property of bis wife, live with 
another wife and neglect her, he shall be compelled to restore the 
property taken by him. If he do not give her food, raiment, and 
the like, that also may be exacted from him by the woman, id. § ‘25. 

Thus a definition of women’s property has been propounded, Jim. 
Vo,harm, id. § 20. 

SmiDIIANA—WHAT GIFTS FROM STRANGERS—SELF-ACQUISITIONS.— 
The different acquisitions included in stridhrma may for all practi ¬ 
cal purposes be included in gifts or the like from "her husband or 
kindred before, during, or after her marriage. Gifts to a married 
woman from a stranger, that is to say, from other persons than 
her husband and kindred, and not made at the time of her mar- 
riige, belong to the husband’s estate, and are considered as his 
property, and so are all her acquisitions by the practice of any 
mechanical art, as spinning, weaving, or the like; but what she 
acquires by her own exertions in a state of widowhood belongs of 
course to her own property, Elberliny, 84 ; Menu, oh. ix. § 194 ; 
Daya, Krama Sawjraha, ch. ii. s. ii. § 16; Daya Bhaga, eb. iv! 
s. 1 ; Mitac. eh. ii. b. xi.; 1 Mam. Prim. H. L. 37. 

Ornaments worn by the wife.— .During her husband’s lifetime, 
and not distinctly given to her by her husband, are not considered 
her property as long as he lives, but become so at his death if she 
survives him, and are afterwards inherited as stridhana. Elberlina 
84 ; Mitac. ch. ii. s. xi. § 33. 

Bombay school—Different kinds of stridhana. —The sources 
of a woman’s property are si*. Menu, “ What was given be¬ 
fore the nuptial fire ; what was presented in the bridal proces¬ 
sion ; what was given in token of love ; what was received by her 
from her brother, her mother, or her father, are denominated the 
six-fold property of a woman,” ch. ix. § 194 ; May Mr/, ch. iv. s. x. 

§ I ; Jim. Vahana, ch. iv. s. 1, § 1; Mitac., ch. ii. s. xi. § 1, 2. 

What has been given to women at the time of their man-low 
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near the nuptial fire, is celebrated by the wise as woman’s pro¬ 
perty bestowed before the nuptial tiro. That again which a woman 
receives whilst she is conducted from her fathers house to her hus¬ 
band’s dwelling, is instanced as the property of a woman under tho 
name of a gift presented in the bridal procession. What has been 
given to her through affection by her mother-in-law, or by her 
father-in-law, or has been offered to her as a token of respect, is 
denominated an affectionate present. What has been received at a 
time subsequent to her marriage, from the family of her husband, 
is called a gift subsequent, and bo is that which has been similarly 
received from her own family. What has been received as the 
value of household utensils, of beasts of burden, of milch cattle, or 
ornaments of dress, or for work, is called her perquisite. The 
meaning is, when the bride does not (as usual) obtain household 
utensils and the rest, then whatsoever is given to her at the time 
of her marriage, as tho price of them, is termed her perquisite. 
What she receives on her supersession is explained,.seo ante , p. 13, 
128, post, p. 200. 

That which a husband has promised for separate property, (strict- 
liana,) must be made good by his sons as a debt, Bevala. 

The nature and amount of a* woman’s separate property.— 
On the subject of giving property to women, Katyayana declares 
separate property, except immoveables, is to be given to women by 
their father, mother, husband, brother, according to their means, 
as far as 2000. “ Tho wealth to be given excludes immoveable 

property, and must not exceed 2000 panas,” Madana, Vyam. If 
they are able, even immoveable property may be given, Madana. 

But in property given to a woman with a view of cheating the 
heirs out of it, as well as ornaments, or the like, given to her 
merely for the purpose of wearing, a woman has no ownership or 
property, for thus snys Katyayana, “ But whatever has been given 
to a woman with a fraudulent design, as well as entrusted to hei¬ 
fer use by her father, brother, or husband, is declared not to bo 
woman’s property/’ (striJIuma.) 

Women have no absolute property in their earnings, or in 
anything but STUIDHANA. —In what they have earned by the arts, 
or obtained from friends, or those distinct from parents, or the 
rest, women have no property ; for thus says the same author, 
“ The wealth which is earned by mechanical arts, or which is 
received through affection, from any other but the kindred, is 
always subject to her husband’s dominion. The rest is pronounced 
to be woman’s property.” However, though a text, Mem, ch. viii. 
§ 416, says, “ A wife, a son, and a slave arc in general incapable of 
property, the -wealth which they may earn is regularly acquired for 
the man to whom they belong/’ it also relates only to wealth earned 
by mechanical arts and the like. It is, moreover, agreeable to reason, 
to refer this also to their not having absolute dominion in wealth, 
received on their supersession and the like, Mayulcha , ch. iv. s. x. § 7 
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In some kinds they possess absolute propehty. — Again, 
Menu says, “ A woman should never make expenditure from* the 
goods of her kindred (which are) common to (her and) many ; or 
even from the property of her lord without his consent, 1 ” ch. ix. 
§ 190. (Expenditure is disbursement); yet, in some kinds of 
wealth, they are declared to possess sole property by Katy ay ana : 
14 That which is received by a married woman, or a maiden, 
iu the house of her husband or of her father, from her brother 
or from her parents, is termed the gift of affectionate kindred. 
The independence of women who have received such gifts is recog¬ 
nised in regard to that property, for it was given by their kindred 
to soothe them and for their maintenance. The power of women 
over the gift of their affectionate kindred is ever celebrated in 
respect of donation, and of sale according to their pleasure, even 
in case of immoveables,” Mayukha, ch. iv. s. x. § 8, ante, 126 . 

But not in .immoveable property given by their husbands.— 
But over immoveable property given them by their husbands, they 
do not possess full power from this text of xVarada: “ What has 
been given by an affectionate husband to Ida wife, she may con¬ 
sume as she pleases when he is dead, or may give it away, except¬ 
ing immoveable property,” Mayukha, ch. iv. s. x. § 9; see Doede 
Kultamma v. Kuppu Filled , 1 Mad, II. C. fi. f 88, 88, 90, ante, p. 183. 

Husbands and others do not possess absolute power over 
women’s property, —The non-existence of absolute power in hus¬ 
bands and the rest over women’s property is declared by the 
same author: “Neither the husband, nor the son, nor the father, 
nor the brothers, can assume the power over a ■woman’s property, 
to take it or bestow it. If any of these persons by force consume 
the woman’s property, he shall be compelled to make it good with 
interest, and shall also incur a fine, if such person, having ob¬ 
tained her consent, use the property amicably, he shall be re¬ 
quired to pay the principal when he becomes rich.” Menu : 
‘•Such kinsmen (as by any pretence) appropriate the fortunes of 
women during their lives, a just king must puuish with the 
severity duo to thieves,” ch. viii. § 20, ch. ix, § 200. Such orna¬ 
mental apparel as women wear during the lives of their husbands, 
the heirs of the husband shall not divide amongst themselves; 
they who do so are degraded from their tribe, “Wear, meaning 
things worn by them which have been given to them for the pur¬ 
pose by their husbands or the others,” Devala. “ Her mainten¬ 
ance, ornaments, perquisite, and gain, are the separate property of 
a woman ; she herself exclusively enjoys it and her husband has 
no right to it, except iu distress. If he let it go on a false con¬ 
sideration or consume it, ho must repay the value to the woman 
with iuterest; but he may use the property of his wife to relieve 
a distressed son/’ Maintenance is wealth given her by her father 
or the others for the purpose of subsistence. Gain is interest («.r 
profit). “To let go, get rid of, and give away,” have all the same 
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moaning in this place. The word “son” is here used in Its general 
sense for any member of the family, “A husband is not liable to 
make good the property of his wife taken by him in a famine or 
for the performance of some religious duty* or during illness, or 
while under restraint.” Here, by using the husband alone, it is 
virtually declared that woman’s- private property must not be 
taken by any other but him, even when distressed by famine or 
other calamity; “religious duties,” such as are indispensable; 
“• under restraint/’ in prison. Mayukhn, oh. iv. a. x. § 10. 

A HUrnJAND IN SUCH CASE MAY BE COMPELLED TO RESTORE IT.-III 

Homo cases a husband, though unwilling, may bo compel led to restore 
it; for, says fievala, But if the husband have a second wife and do 
not show honour to his first wife, he shall be compelled by force to 
restore her property though amicably lent to him. If suitable 
food, raiment, and dwelling be withheld from the woman, she may 
exact her own property and take a share (of the estate) with the 
co-heirs “ that is at their hands/" Mayukha, eh. iv. s. x. § 11. 

This, however, relates to a virtuous wife, for a wicked one should 
receive no portion. Accordingly, the same author says, “ But a 
wife who does malicious acts injurious to her husband, who acts 
improperly, who destroys fai« effects or who takes delight in being 
faithless to his bed, is held unworthy of separate property ; ” and 
again, “ wealth was conferred for the purpose of defraying sacri¬ 
fices, therefore distribute wealth amongst honest persons, not 
amongst women, ignorant men, or suoh as neglect their duties,” 
Mayukha , ch. iv. s. x. § 12. 

MmriLA school—different kinds of stridhana .—Mmu aud 
Kalyayanu, “There are six kinds of property ot a woman,” the 
same as those described in the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
schools. There cannot be a less number, Vivada (MntamanL 
256. 

Katyayctna explains what is property given before the nuptial 
fire. Property of a woman given at her nuptial procession : wealth 
gained by amiability ; ib. 256, 257. 

What a woman receives for her consolation when her husband 
takes a second wife is the seventh kind of peouliar property, 
lb, 157. 

Yajnavakhya: A woman whoso husband takes a second wife, 
shall have compensation for the supersession if no property have 
been bestowed upon her; but if any have been given they shall 
get so much as will make her share equal to that of the new bride. 
ib. 258. 

Vishnu says :—The property of a female is what her father, 
mother, sou, or brother has given her; what she received before 
the nuptial fire, or at the bridal procession; or when her husband 
took a second wife ; what her husband agrees should be regarded 
as her perquisites ; what is received from his or her kinsmen as a 
gift subsequent to the marriage, ib . 25 6. 
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The latter Katagana .explains as the small sums which are re¬ 
ceived by a woman as the price or rewards of household duties, 
using household utensils, tending beasts of burden, looking after 
milch cattle, taking care of ornaments of dress, or superintending 
servants are called her perquisites. 

Explanation —What the master of the house, pleased with the 
performance of the household business, gives to a woman is her 
perquisite. 'What is.a gift subsequent is also explained, ih. 

The peculiar property of women is thus explained. 

Saridityiko, is the name by which the different kinds of the pe¬ 
culiar property of women are known. 

Katyayana says :—“ That which is received by a, married woman 
or a maiden in the house of her husband or father, from her 
brothers or from her patents, is termed the gift of affectionate kin 
tired.” By the. words her h.tsbahd, are to be also understood his 
kindred. 

Hence the meaning is, what a married woman or maiden re¬ 
ceives from her parents or their kindred is called the gift of affec¬ 
tionate kindred, ih. 259. The means of subsistence and other 
kinds of women’s property will be described hereafter, ih . 

How it is to be used. — Katyayana says, “ The independence of 
women who have received such gifts is recognised in regard to that 
property,” for it was received through the kindness of the donors. 
“ The power of women over the gifts of affectionate kindred is ever 
celebrated, both in respect of donation and sale at their pleasure, 
even in the case of immoveables,” ih. 260. Women are competent 
to make gifts and so forth of the immoveables given by their hus¬ 
band’s kindred, ih 

Apastmnha thus speaks of the gifts of affectionate kindred :— 
“ Ornaments are the exclusive property of a wife, and so is wealth 
given her by kinsmen or friends; according to some legislators, 
given by kinsmen, means that which is given at the time of mar¬ 
riage and so forth, by kinsmen and the kinsmen of her parents, or 
those of her husband,” ih. 260. 

Ornamental. apparel worn by women during the li ves of their 
husbands cannot bo taken by the heirs of the latter. They who 
divide it among themselves fall into deep sin, IWenu, Vishnu. 
Okintaniani , p. 260. 

Ornaments worn with consent of the husband. — Any orna¬ 
ment worn with consent of the husband shall be the womau’a 
peculiar property, even if it have not been given to her. Madha- 
titlii declares that, according to the foregoing text of Katyayana 
a woman is competent to give away or sell any immoveable or 
moveable property which she has received from her husband’s 
kindred, ih. 

What property may be enjoyed by a woman at pleasure 
after her husband's death. — Narada says, Property given to her 
by her husband, through pure affection, she may enjoy at her 



pleasure after bis death, or give away, with the exception of lands 
or houses. 


Explanation .—Consequently a woman can dispose of moveable 
property which has been given her by her husband, but she etui 
never dispose of immoveable property. The same rule holds good 
in the case of Saudayica , or the gifts of affectionate kindred, 
ib. 261, ante, pp. 126, 127. 

How A WOMAN, ON THE DEATH OF HER HUSBAND, MAY ENJOY 

his estate, and where she is to live .—Katyayana says, “ That 
a woman, on the death of her husband, may enjoy his estate 
according to her pleasure ; but in his lifetime she should carefully 
preserve it. If he leave no estate, let her remain with his 
family,” ih. 

A CHILDLESS CHASTE WIDOW SHALL, DURING HER LIFE, ENJOY 
her husband’s property. —A childless widow, preserving her 
chastity, shall enjoy her husband’s property with moderation as 
long as she lives. After her death the heirs shall take it, il>. 261. 

This admits of two meanings. The one is, that on the death of 
the husband, his property devolves on his wife, and becomes her 
own in default of other heirs. 

'The other is, that the property, which she enjoys with the con¬ 
sent of her husband in his lifetime, is to. be regarded as her 
peculiar property. Katyayana says, as to the first of these, “ Let 
a woman, on the death of her husband, enjoy her husband's pro¬ 
perty at her discretion.” This refers to property other than 
immoveable, Chintamani , p. 262. 

I LOW A WOMAN SMALL ENJOY IMMOVEABLE PROPERTY. —The 
following provision is made for immoveable property. Let a 
woman enjoy it as long as she lives. After her death let the heirs 
take it. 

Explanation. —“ Moderation” means without much expenditure. 

“ Childless widow” means who has no heir of her own, 

The property protected tn the lifetime of her husband.— 
Oti the second, it is said that, “ while ho lives she should carefully 
preserve itor, in other words, the property should be protected 
in the lifetime of the husband,, If her husband have left no wealth, 
the widow shall live with his family, ib. 262. 

Alienation—Immoveable property cannot be disposed of by 
the widow at her pleasure. —Hence the immoveable property 
which a woman gets after the death of her husband, cannot be 
disposed of at her pleasure, ib. 

Explanation, —The meaning of this ia consonant with that of 
the husband’s donation, (which can only be enjoyed, but not 
spent.) 

The texts of Katyayana do not refer to the peculiar property of 
a woman. The inconsistency owing to this is removed by the 
similarity of meaning, ib. 

As a woman cannot make a present of or at pleasure dispose of 



immoveable property given to her by her husband in his lifetime, 
so she cannot, dispose of any immoveable property which she in¬ 
herits on his death. The same opinion is maintained in the 
jftatmkara and the Pndam&qra, ib. 16.% ante, pp. 126, 128. 

Hoe Tara immoveable property inheittei) prom her son.—I f 
the mother on the death of her son get his immoveable property, 
she cannot make a gift of it or dispose of it at her pleasure, ib. 263. 
Dmda says, as to the property in question ; Food and vesture, 
ornatnonts and perquisites, and wealth, received by a woman from 
a kinsman , are her own property ’ she may enjoy it herself and 
her husband has no right to it except in extreme distress.” 

Explanation. —“ Food and vesture” mean “ funds appropriated 
to her support f "ornaments” mean,' “ ornamental apparel 
<c perquisites” mean, u wealth given to a damsel on demanding her 
in marriage“ wealth received” moan, " that which is received 
from kinsmen.” 

These are the several kinds of the peculiar property of women. 

ih. 263. 

The property of a woman should Not be mm, but for the 
belief of a distressed son, —If the husband give it away on a 
false consideration, or consume it, he must make good the value 
to the woman, with interest, but he may use the property of his 
wife to relievo a distressed con. 

Explanation.— The property of a woman should not bo im¬ 
properly given away or consumed without her consent, but it 
might be used for a distressed son. It has been declared by the 
same writer, (Devalaf) that the husband has power to use it with or 
without the consent of his wife, ih. 264. 

When the husband shall pay the principal only.— If the 
husband " having obtained her consent, use the property amicably, 
he shall be required to pay the principal when he becomes rich.” 

If the wife give the property to iier husband in distress. 
—If the wife give her peculiar property through affection when her 
husband is ill, or is in danger, or has been confined by a creditor, 
ho may give her the value of it when he pleases. 

Explanation. —The meaning of the above is, that if the wife, 
observing her husband’s illness, or the like, give her wealth, it may 
be repaid by him at pleasure, ib. 

When the husband is not liable to make good the property 
taken from his wife. — Yajnavalchya says that “a husband is not 
liable to make good the property of his wife taken by him in a 
famine, or for the performance of a. duty, or during illness, or while 
under restraint.” ih. 

Explanation .—While under restraint signifies, while he is so 
ill that he cannot work, ib. 

When money taken from his wife is not to be repaid by a 
man. — Katayana. specially declares that money taken by a man 
from his wife for performing some imperative duty when be has 
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no means of doing ho, shall not bo repaid. But if the husband 
baa taken a second wife, and no longer gives his first wife the 
honour duo to her, the king shall compel him, by violence, to re¬ 
store her property, though it was put amicably into his hands, 
Chintamani, 265. 

When a wife can forcibly take hue own tropjsrty.—“ If 
suitable food, apparel, and habitation, cease to be provided for a 
wife, she may by force take her own property, and a just; allotment 
for such a provision, or she may, if he die, take it from his 
heir,” ib. 

“ This a law of Llkhita, but after receiving her own property and" 
a just allotment, she must reside with the latpily of her husband; 
yet if afflicted by disease, and in danger of her life, she may go to 
her own kindred,” ih. 

A BAD WIFE IS UN WORTHY OF .TEC UTTAR. PROPERTY.— Bttt a wife 
who does malicious acts injurious to her husband, who has no sense 
of shame, who destroys his effects, or who takes delight in faithless¬ 
ness to his bed, is held unworthy of the property before 
described/’ ib. 265. 

Anything promised to a woman by her husband as her exclusive 
property, must be given by the sons as a debt of his, provided she 
remain with the family of her husband. It is not to be given if 
she live with the family of her father, ib. 

What is meant by honour due to her.—T his means that if the 
husband do not visit her after the time of her menses, and do not 
provide her with food and raiment, the wife has the right to de¬ 
mand her peculiar property from her husband, though it has been 
given to him at the time of his sickness, or under similar circum¬ 
stances. 

Explanation. —“ After receiving,” <fec. Even if she receive her 
own property and allotments, she must reside with the family 
of her husband, and not go to the family of her father, ib. 266. 

“Who does malicious acts, injurious/’ <fca This shows that the 
kindred should demand the peculiar property from such a woman. 


Section II. 


Order of Descent of Woman’s Property. 


Madras and Benares School. —Property inherited by a daughter 
as her mother’s stridfnm—Property acquired as her ownv strid - 
ham—Distribution of woman’s property—Her kinsmen take it if 
she die without issue—The heirs are different according to the form 
of marriage ceremony as shown by Yaj uavalehya —Present on 
second marriage. 

In Beng al.- —Descent of siridhana—Where deceased was unmarried 
—/Succession to the peculiar property of a maiden—Bridegroom 





entitled to receive back his gifts—When given to her bp her father 
— It not given to her by her father—Succession of a woman's children 
to hr separate property—Passages apparently contradictory of the 
daughters succession in exxhmoti of the son relate to wealth received 
by the mother at her nuptials—It is right that the son should inherit 
before the daughter's son—Property goes to unaffianced dcmghtem — 
If none, to betrothed — Where married in the form of Brahma, &c\ 
If married according to Assoora—Succession to separate property 
of childless widow~Presents given to her when a maiden — Explana¬ 
tion of fee or perquisite—On fa ilure of the above mentioned heirs 
collaterals succeed Daughters son succeeds on failure of the 
daughter and of male isms—Order of succession to the separate 
property of a childless woman—According to Elberling —Property 
inherited as widow, daughter, mother , and grandmotherProperty 
taken by a childless wife on a partition by husband, or by mother on 
partition by husband , or by mother among sons—Property inherited 
by <| daughter as her mother's stridhana. 

Bombay School. — Successors to married woman’s property — Argu- 
merits against the reciprocal rights of sons and daughters—-A mongst 
daughters the unmarried are first sharers with sans—All property 
acquired^ by marriage the daughter, not the son, takes—Distribution 
where wives of different classes—A mong their daughters and among 
their sons, is according to mothers—On failure of daughters and 
their issue—-The rigid of daughters and their issue confined to the 
six hinds of property — Woman's property is an exception to the 
general right of sons—In default of offspring kinsmen succeed— 
The right of kinsmen depends on the form of marriage—The effects 
of those rights is different in the various classes—Heirs of a ■woman 
on failure of her h usband and parents defined—The son m that 
case inherits presents from kindred—And the brother gets her per- 
quints— Gifts to be restored to the. bridegroom when bride dies be¬ 
fore marriage, deducting charges—Presents by maternal kindred 
belong to the brothers of the deceased damsel 

In Mlthila.— How a woman's property is to be divided — Expla¬ 
nation— Her children -— If ho receive a 'Woman?$ separate pro- 
perty — Explanation—Daughter shall receive a share from the 
maternal estate—Single daughters inherit nuptial gifts— Yautaka 
— Who receive residue of mother's property after payment of the 
debts—Where the rule is applicable—Who succeed on failure of 
daughters — Married sisters share with kinsmen—They shall receive 
someth ing from the estate given by kindred—Descends according 
to the form of man'iage — Explanation — Who, according to Gau¬ 
tama, shall get the sister's fee — Where this text applies — Who 
shall take the wealth of a deceased damsel—Order of succession 
to the peculiar property of women — Stridhana—Hmv far herit¬ 
able — Who may inherit — Daughters' daughters represent their 

mothers—Unmarried exclude married — Co-wife's children _ 

Sister's son—Heirs of the separate property of the deceased pro¬ 
prietress. 
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Order of stfcoESsioN to stridhana varies, —The succession to 
stridhana varies according to the condition of the woman, and the 
means bv which she became possessed of the property, Elberling 
84. If deceased is a maiden, the heirs are— 

Her brother. 

Her mother. 

Her father. 

Her nearest kindred, but; that which has been given by a bride¬ 
groom to her is to be returned to him, Daya Krama Smgraka ch. 
ii. s. xi, § I; on paying the charges on both sides, Miictc . ch. ii. 
xi. § 21). 

If married, and the property was given to her at the time of her 
nuptials, her heirs are— 

Daughters. 

Maiden. 

Betrothed. 

Married, who has, or is likely to have male issue. 

Barren and 

Widowed collectively. 

After the death of a maiden, a betrothed daughter on whom the 
inheritance had devolved, and who proved barren, or on the death 
of a widow who has not given birth to a son, the succession to the 
property which they had so inherited will devolve next on the 
sisters having, and likely to have, male issue, and in their default, 
on tho barren and widowed daughters. The daughter of a con¬ 
temporary wife is also admitted, Mitac, ch. ii. s. xi. §22 ; 2 Matin . 
Brins. II. L. 68, 

The son. 

The grandson's son. 

The sou’s grandson. 

The son of a contemporary wife. 

Her grandson and 
Great grandson. 

In default of those descendants, supposing the marriage to have 
been celebrated according to any of the five first forms, Brahma , 
A c., the succession goes to 
The husband. 

The brother. 

The mother. 

The father. 

If according to the Assoora , <fcc., the succession goes to 
Tho mother. 

The father. 

Tho brother. 

The husband. 

In default of those the hen’s are successively as follows :— 

The husband’s younger brother. 

The husband’s brother’s son. 
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The sister's son. 

The husband's sister’s son. 

The brother’s son. 

The son-in-law. 

The father-in-law. 

The husband’s elder brother, 

Sapinda, 

Saculyas, failing them the property of a Brahmini will go to 
learned Brahmans of the same-village, and of other castes to the 
ruling power. 

According to the Benares and Mithila schools, the unmarried 
daughter is preferred to the married, the indigent to the wealthy, 
Mitac. ch. ii. s. xi. § 13 ; oh. i. s. iii, § 11 ; so, according to the 
same schools, the daughters daughter succeeds on failure of 
daughters, Mitac. ch. ii. & xi. § 12, 15, and takes by representa¬ 
tion, ch. ii. s, xL §16. See also Menu, cb. ix. § 193 ; then the 
daughter’s son, ib. ch. ii, s. xi. § 18 ; then the son. The 
daughter’s daughter gets no share according to the Bengal school. 
But it is fit, says Menu , that something should bo given to her, 
Elberling , 86. 

If married, and the property was not given at the time of 
nuptials. —When the deceased was married, and the property waa 
not given to her at the time of her nuptials. If given by her 
lather, the order is the same as in the case of property recei ved at 
nuptials, Daya Krama Smgraha, oh. ii. 8. v ; Day a Bhaga, ch. 
iv. sec. ii. § 16. If not given by her father, the order is the 
following :—The son and unmarried daughter together, on the 
death of either of them, the property goes to the other*(aa with, 
daughters). 

The married daughters who have, or aro likely to have, male 
issue. 

The son’s son. 

Tho daughter’s son. 

The son’s grandson. 

The son of a contemporary wife; failing her. 

Her grandson and 

Son's grandson. 

The barren and widowed daughters together. 

Failing them the succession continues in the order as above, viz., 

The husband. 

The brother. 

The mother. 

The father. 

Raganundana holds that the husband alone has a right to the 
property of bis wife dying without issue, bestowed on her by him 
after marriage, and that the brother has in such case the prior 
right to the property which may have been given to her by her 
father and mother, Macn. Prim H. L. 40. 



Having given this concise general outline of the order of sue* 
cession, we shall now proceed to treat of the law of .each, school 
separately, and at greater length, 

Madras and Benares Schools.—Property inherited by a 
daughter as her mother’s STRIDHUN—Goes to Iter heirs in the 
same order of succession as for males, because this acquisition is not 
by Jaw included in what is termed stridhun. The sons will thus in¬ 
herit this property in preference to daughters, and a brother in pre¬ 
ference to a childless widowed daughter. According to Benares and 
Mithila schools, such property is considered as stridhun, and ^in¬ 
herited as such, Mitac. ch. ii. s. xi. See ant6 y p. it 6, post, p. 21». 

Property acquired as her own atridhun.— Property received 
as gifts or the like from her. husband or kindred before, during, or 
after her marriage, and termed by the law stndlmn, goes to her 
heirs, in an order which differs from the order oi: succession, to other 
property. ... . 

Distribution of woman’s property, —Her kinsmen take it if. 
she die without issue,. If a woman die without issue— ie., leaving 
no progeny—in other words, having no daughter nor daughter s 
son, nor son, nor son’s son—the woman’s property as above de¬ 
scribed shall be taken by her kinsmen, namely, her husband and 
the rest, Mitac. ch. ii, s. xi. § 9. 

The heirs are different according to the form of marriage 
ceremony, as shown by Yajnyvalchya. —The kinsmen have- 
been declared generally to bo competent to succeed to a woman s 
property. That of a childless woman married in the form de¬ 
nominated Brahma, or in any of the four unblamed modes of 
marriage, goes to her husband ; but if she leave progeny, it will go 
to her (daughter’s) daughters ; and in other forms of marriage, m 
the Assoora, <fcc., it goes to her father and mother on failure of her 
own issue, Mitac . ch. ii. s, xi. § 10. 

Of a woman dying without issue, and who had become a wife by 
any of the four forms of marriage denominated Brahma, ■&<?., the 
whole property as before described belongs in the first place to her 
husband. On failure., of him, it goes to his nearest kinsmen, aftpinda, 
allied by funeral oblations. But in the other forms of marriage 
called Assoora, the property of a childless woman goes to her parents 
—that is, to her father and mother. The succession devolves first 
on the mother, after her on the father; failing them, their next of 
kin, Mitac. eh. ii. s. xi. § 11. 

In all forms of marriage if the woman leave progeny, th?,, if she 
have issue, her property devolves on her daughters, incl uding grand¬ 
daughters ; the daughters share the residue of the mother’s property 
after payment of her debts, Yajnavalchya, 2, 118 ; ib. § 12. 

Hence, if the mother be dead, the succession devolves upon the 

Daughters.—First, the unmarried ; on failure of them the married 
daughters!. On failure of them, the unendowed ; then those who are 
endowed. Thus Gautama n ays, u A womank property goes to her 
daughter, unmarried, or unprovided, or provided.’* 



But this! rule for the daughter’s succession to the mother's goods, 
is exclusive of the fee, or gratuity, for that goes to brothers of the 
whole blood conformably with the text o| The sister's 

fee belongs to the uterine brothers after the death of the mother, 
Mitac . eh, ii. s. xi. § 14* 

Otx failure 'of all tlio daughters, 

Granddaughters in the female line. If there be a multitude of these, 
(grancldaughters,) children of different mothers, and unequal in num¬ 
ber, -shares should be allotted to them through their mothers as 
directed bv Gautama; or the partition may be according to the 
mothers, Mitac. ch, ii*,xi. § 16. 

But if there be daughters, as well as daughters’ daughters, a trifle 
only in to be given to the granddaughters, Menu * oh, ix. §198; Mitac . 
ch, ii. s, xi, § 17. 

Ou failure also of daughters" daughters the succession devolves m 
(Namda, 18,1 ; Mifao* ih. §.18) 

Daughters’ sons. If there be no grandsons in the female line, the 

succession devolves on 

Sons, for the male issue succeeds in their default. When the 
mother is dead let all the uterine brothers and uterine listers equally 
divide the maternal estate, Menu. ch. ix. s. 192; Mitac. ch. ii, w. xi. 
§ 19, Brothers and sisters do not share together, but successively, 
ib. § 20. 

Step-daughter,—The step-daughter may inherit, if she be of a 
superior tribe. The. wealth of a woman, which has been m any 
manner given to her by her father, let the Brahmini damsei take, 
or let it belong to. her offspring, Menu, ch. ix. § 198; Mitac, ch. ii. 
b. xi. § 22. The mention of Brahmin! includes, any superior class. 
Hence the daughter of kshebriya wife takes the goods of a childless 
vaicya, and the daughter of a Brahmini, kshetriya, or vaicya inherits 
the property of a aoodra, lb. § 23. 

Ou ttfifeiwa otw, line paiernaY^rand mothers wealth devolves on 

Grandsons. — For Gautama says, “They who share the inherit¬ 
ance must pay the debts, and tlio grandsons are bound to discharge 
the debts of their paternal grandmother, for debts must be paid by 
sons and sons’ sons, ib. § 21. 

On failure of grandsons, the successors are the 

Husband and other heirs.— Should a damsel, anyhow affianced, 
die before the completion of the marriage, let the bridegroom lake 
back the gifts which he had presented, paying, however, the charges 
on both sides, ib. § 29. 

If a betrothed damsel die, the bridegroom shall take the rings and 
other presents., or tho nuptial gratuity which had been given by him to 
the bride, paying, however, the charges on both sides —t. a., clearing or 
discharging the expense which has been incurred, both by the person 
who gave the damsel and by himself, he may take the residue. But 
her uterine brothers shall have the ornaments for the head and other 
gifts which may have been presented to the maiden by her maternal 
grandfather (or her paternal uncle or other relations), as well 
as the property which may have been regularly inherited by her. 
For Baudhayana says, “The wealth of a deceased damsel let the 
uterine brethren themselves take. On failure of them it shall belong 
to the mother ; or, if she be dead, to the father,” YajnavoAchya, 2, 
148 ; Mitac. ch. ii. s* xi. § 30. A husband in distress, &e., using his 
wife’s property, is not liable to make it good, Mitac. ch. ii, e. xi. § 31. In 
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i\ famine, for the preservation of the family, or at a time when 
a raligiouft duty must indispensably bo performed, or in illness or 
during restraint or confinement In prison, or under corporal penalties, 
the husband being destitute of other funds, arid therefore taking his 
wife's property, ia not liable to restore it. But if he seise it in any 
other manner, or under other circumstances, lie must make it good, 
ib. § 32. 

The property of a woman mast not be taken in her lifetime 
by any other kinsman or heir but Mr husband, ib. § 33. 

Present on second mA itiu a.ge .A present made on her hus 
band’s marriage to another wife has been mentioned as a woman’s 
property. “To a woman whose husband marries a second wile let 
him give an equal sum, (as a compensation,) for the supersession, 
see ante, pp. 13, 128, provided no separate property have been 
given, her, but if any have been assigned let him allot half, Ya#na~ 
valchya , 2, 149 ; Mitac, ch. il s. xi. § 334. 

She is said to be superseded, over whom a second marriage 
is contracted. —To a wife so superseded, as much should be given 
on account of the supersession as is .expended in jewels and omavrionts 
or the like, for tire second marriage, provided separate property 
had not been given her by her husband or by her father-in-law. 
But if such property had been already bestowed on her, half the 
sura expended on the second marriage should be given. Here the 
word half does not intend an exact moiety. So much, therefore, 
should be paid as will make the wealth already conferred on her 
equal to the prescribed amount of compensation, Mitac. ch. ii s. ii. 
§ 35, ante, pp, 13,128, 

Bengal school — Descent or stride an a. —Stridhana which has 
onoe devolved according to the law of succession, which governs 
Abe desoavi a^TVjis peculiar species of property, ceases to be ranked 
as such, and is ever afterwards governed by the ordinary rales of 
inheritance. Thus the property given to a woman on her marriage 
is stridhana , and at her death passes to her daughter, upon the 
daughter’s death it passes to the heir of the daughter like other 
property, and the brother of her mother would be heir in prefer¬ 
ence to her own daughter if she were a widow without issue, 1 
Mam. Prim, II. L. 38. 

Where deceased was unmarried. —So property left to an un¬ 
married woman is inherited by her brother, her father, and her 
mother successively, and failing these, her paternal kinsmen in 
due order, ib. 

Succession to the peculiar property op a maiden.—I n regard 
to the property of a maiden—first, the uterine brother is the suc¬ 
cessor ; in his default, the mother, and failing her, the father, 
Farada says, “ The wealth of a deceased damsel, let the uterine 
brethren themselves take ; on failure of them, it shall belong to the 
mother, or if she be dead, to the father, JDaya Krama fiangraha 
ch. ii. a. ii. § 1, excepting the gifts bestowed by a bridegroom, which, 
he is entitled to receive back. Paitkinasi says : “ The bridegroom 
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shall taka the gratuity given by himself/* and NaraJt says, 
,£ Let the first bridegroom on his return take back the presents he 
gave to tho damsel, who has since been manned, and, in the ca«e 
of her death likewise, lot him receive back what he gave after de¬ 
fraying the expenses which they have mutually incurred,” ib. § 2. 

Order of descent.— If the property were given to the woman 
at the time of her nuptials, her daughters inherit ; the maiden, us 
in the ordinary rule of inheritance, ranking first, then the one 
betrothed, for she is superior to the married daughter because she 
belongs to the same original family, (gotra) with her parents, after- 
wards the married daughter who has, or is likely to have, male 
issue.* Failing the maiden and such married daughters, the barren 
and widowed daughters succeed. On failure of daughters the son 
succeeds, then tho daughter’s son, (who, however, Jim. Valtana post¬ 
pones to the son of the contemporary wife, but this opinion is re¬ 
futed by Srikruhna and other commentators,) the sons son, the 
great-grandson in tho male line, the son of a contemporary wife, 
her grandson, and her great-grandsou in the male line. In default 
of all these descendants, if the marriage has been celebrated in any 
of the approved forms, the husband succeeds, then the brother, the 
mother, the father. But if celebrated after any of tho disapproved 
forms, the brother is preferred to the husband, and both are post¬ 
poned to the mother and father, I Macn , Prin II. Z. 39. 

In default of these the succession devolves according to the fol< 
lowing table, as gi v en by 1 Macn , Print . IL L. 39 :— 

Husband^ younger brother. 

His younger brother's son, 

His elder brothers’s son. 

Bister's son. 

Husband’s sister’s son. 

Brother’s sons. 

Son-in-law. 

Father-in-law. 

Elder brother-in-law, 

Sapindas, 

Saeulyas. 

vSamanodicas. 

When given to her by her father.— If the property be given 
to her by her father, but not at the time of her nuptials, the heirs 
are thus successively enumerated, viz. : — 

A maiden daughter, 

A son. 

A daughter who has, or is likely to have, male issue. 

* At the death of a maiden or betrothed daughter, on whom the inherit¬ 
ance had devolved, and who proved barren, or on the death of a widow who 
had not given birth to a son, the succe <sion of the property which they had 
so inherited will devolve next on the sisters having, and likely to have, male 
...sue, and in their default, on the barren and widowed daughters, l Macn, 
Print, H. L. 39, note. 
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Daughter's son. 

Son s son. 

Son’s grandson., 

Tho great-grandson in the male line. 

The son of a contemporary wife. 

Her grandson. 

Her great-grandson in the male lino. 

In default of these, the barren and the widowed daughters suc¬ 
ceed as co-heirs, and then the succession goes on as in the ap¬ 
proved forms of marriage, 1 Maori. Prim. If. L . 40. 

If not given her by her father, —If the property has not 
been given her by her father, and not given to her at the time of 
her nuptials, the heirs are in the same order as above, with the excep¬ 
tion that tho son and unmarried daughter inherit together, and not 
successively, and that the son’s son is preferred to the daughter’s 
son, ih. 40. 

Succession of a woman’s children to her separate pro¬ 
perty. —Partition of woman’s property is explained. Menu says, 
“ When the mother is dead, let all the uterine brothers and iho 
uterine sisters equally divide the maternal estate, eh. ix. § 192 
The meaning must be this, Let sisters and brothers of the whole 
blood share the estate, Jim. Vahana, ch. iv. s. ii. § 2. Vrihaspaii * 

says a woman’s property goes to her children, and the daughter is a 
sharer with them, provided she be unaffianced; but, if married, 
she shall not receive the maternal wealth, Here, the term 
children intends sons, and they share the mother’s goods with un¬ 
betrothed daughters. So 8'ctnJJta and lAkhita say, “ All uterine 
brothers are entitled to share the wealth equally, and so are un¬ 
married sisters,” Jim. Vahana, ch. iv. s. ii. § 4. The son inherits, 
whether initiated or uninitiated. The text of Devalu is conclusive 
against the supposition that unmarried daughters and sons in¬ 
herit successively. He says, u A woman’s property is common to 
her sous and unmarried daughters when she is dead, but if she 
leave no issue her husband shall take it, her mother, her brother, 
or her father,” ib. § 6. 

On failure of either the son or unmarried daughter, the other is 
heir. On failure of both of them, a married daughter who has a 
son, and her who may have male issue, for by means of the sons they 
may present oblations at solemn obsequies, Jim. Valiants, ch. iv. a ii 
§ 9 ; and for the same reason daughters’ sous inherit on failure 
of daughters, for Menu declares, “Even the son of a daughter de¬ 
livers him in the next world like the son of a son,” eh. ix* § 139 ; 
Jim. Valxana , ch. ii. s. iv. § 10. Neither a barren nor a widowed 
daughter succeeds, for these present no oblations at solemn obse¬ 
quies, either in person, or by means of their offspring, Jim. Vahana , 
ch. iv. s. ij. § 10. Accordingly, since the daughter’s right of succes¬ 
sion is founded on benefits conferred by means of her male issue, 
Srxkruhna ; or since neither tho barren nor the widowed daughter’s 
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right of equal succession is recognised, AchyvU' ; Narada says, On 
failure of the son tho daughter inherits, for she equally continues 
the lineage. But if there be a son's son and a daughter’s son claim- 
nig the inheritance, tho son’s son has the exclusive title, for it is 
reasonable, since the married daughter is debarred from tho in¬ 
heritance by the son, that tho sou of the debarred daughter should 
be excluded by tho son of the person who bars her claim, Jim. 

Vdkctna, oh. iv. s. ii. § 11, ^ 

On failure of all these, including tho daughters son [anti tho 
son’s grandson, Srdrishna,] the barren and the widowed daughters 
both succeed to their mother’s property, for they also are her off¬ 
spring, and the right of others is declared to bo on failure of 

issue, ib. § 12. , 

Passages apparently contradictory or the daughter s suc¬ 
cession IN EXCLUSION OP THE SON RELATE TO THE WEALTH RECEIVED 
BY THE MOTHER AT HER NUPTIALS. —The text of GdVtclirtCt, A WO mail 8 
separate property goes to her 1 daughters unaffianced, and to those 
not actually married ; that of Farada, Let daughters divide their 
mother’s wealth, or on failure of daughters, hermale issue ; a passage 
of Koti/aipma, But on failure of daughters the inheritance belongs 
to the son : as also one of Yajnavalehya, Daughters share the resi¬ 
due of their mother’s property alter payment of her debts; ami 
the male issue succeeds iu default, relate only to the (Yautuka) 
wealth given at nuptials; for these passages contradict the text of 
Devala above cited. Accordingly, since it is in the case of wealth 
given at nuptials that the unmarried daughter has the prior right 
of succession, or has the exclusive right, Mem says, “ Property 
given to smother on her marriage, Ymtuhi , is the share of her 
unmarried daughter,” Jim. Fahana, ch. iv. s. ii. § 1 >. 

Yautubi signifies property given at. a marriage, from the verb 
yu, to mix; ib, § 1 ! . Vasishthci says, ■* Bet the fcinnlcs^ sh&ro 
the nuptial presents, (parinayya) of their mother; for parmayya 
sk'mftoa wealth received at a marriage; ib. § 1«B 

As for a passage of Menu, “ The wealth of a woman which has 
,beau in any manner given her by her father, let the Brahmim 
damsel take, or let it oelong to her offspring. Menu, cl), ix. § ii fc. 
Tho meaning must be, that property which was given to her by her 
father oven .it auy other time besides that of the nuptials, .shall 
belong exclusively to her daughter, and the term iitabmini ,s 
merely illustrative, (indicating that a daughter of the same tribe 
with the over inherits, Muhemra,) or lest the term should be im¬ 
pertinent the text may signify that the Brahmim damsel being 
daughter of a con temporary, shall take tho property of the Kshetriya 
and of other wives dying childless, which had been given to them 
by their fathers. The precept, which directs that “ the property of 
a childless woman shall go to her surviving husband,” does not here 
take effect. Such is the meaning of the passage ; for else, (accord- 
jjig f 0 the preceding interpretation, Srihrishna,) all the texts (which 
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declare the equal right of the son and daughter to inherit their 
mother’s property in certain cases) would be incongruous, Jim, 
Vahana , ch. iv. s. ii. § 16. Bee [post, p. 212. 

The daughter’s son is not meant where it is said, that issue male 
succeeds on failure of daughters, ib. § 17. 

Such an interpretation cannot be supported by the metaphorical 
sense of terms, ib. § 18, nor by construction, ib. § 19. 

Besides the word 11 daughter ” in the text of Yajriavalchya hav¬ 
ing the termination of the first or nominative case, and the pro¬ 
noun (their) having that of the fifth ablative, cannot bo connected 
with the term issue by construction, which requires the sixth or 
relative case. But this term governs the word “ mother, 1 ” not¬ 
withstanding the intervention of mediate terms; thus, then, with the 
certainty that issue of the mother is here intended, it is reasonable 
to interpret issue of the mother (as signifying son, Ma/mvara) in 
the text of Narada and Katyayana, for there can be no contradic¬ 
tion, since the passage must be presumed to be grounded on the 
same revelation, Srikrishia and Chudamani; Jim. Vahana , oh. iv. 
s. ii. § 20. 

It is right that the: son should inherit before the 
daughter’s bon. —Moreover, conformably with the text of Baud - 
hayana, male issue of the body being left, the property must go to 
thorn, and because (the son, as immediate issue of the mother, is) 
nearer of kin (than the daughter’s son, who is a mediate descend¬ 
ant.) it is reasonable, that the son born of her body should have 
the right of succession to his mother’s property, and not- the daugh¬ 
ter’s son, who is a mediate descendant not born of her person, ib. 
§ 21 . 

Hence a woman’s separate property received by her at her nup¬ 
tials goes to her daughter and not to her sons, (if there be a 
daughter, Srihidma and Mahesvara ,) and the text of Gautama, 
§ 13, is intended to explain the order of succession in this case, (of 
an inheritance devolving on the female issue,) Jim. Vahana, ch. 
iv. s. ii. § 22. 

First, the woman’s property goes to her un affianced 
daughters. —If there be none such, it devolves on those who are be¬ 
trothed. In their default, it passes to the married daughters. For 
the right of the female issue generally is suggested by the term 
daughters, (in Gautama's text, § 13,) and the special mention of 
“ unafiianced ” and u unmarried” which follows is pertinent as de¬ 
claratory of the order of succession, (and not as a limitation of the 
preceding term,) Jim. Vahana , cb. iv. s. ii. § 23. Yajnavalchyu, 2, 
146, says, “The separate property of a childless woman married in 
the form denominated Brahma, or in any of the four (unblarned 
forms of marriage,) goe3 to her husband; but if she leaves progeny it 
will belong to her daughter; and in other forms of marriage, (as the 
Assoora, &<*,) it goes to the father, (and mother, on failure of issue,) 
Jim. Vahana , ch. iv. s. ii. § 24, 27. Hero in certain forms of mar- 
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riage termed Brahma, &c 1Sl what has beea received by a woman at 
the nuptial fire goes after her death first to her daughters, (not like 
property received at any other time but that of her nuptials, to 
her sous as well as her daughters, Srikrishna .) Again, the right de¬ 
volves first oil the maiden daughter, conformably with the text 
above cited, Achyuta and Srifcrwhnct / if there be none, it descends 
to the betrothed daughters, or for want of such it goes to u mar¬ 
ried daughter (including even a barren or a widowed one, Chudd - 
mans) or on failure of all daughters it devolves on the son. For 
the husband’s right of succession is relative to property of a wife 
who leaves no issue whatever, Jim, Vahana, oh. iv. s. ii. § 25. 

The right of the married daughter too, on failure of the unaffi¬ 
anced ouo and the rest, has been hinted by Vrihaspati using the 
term unaifiancod, ib. 26. 

It should not be alleged that the text of Yajnamlchyct, cited § 24, 
does not relate exclusivly to wealth received at nuptials, but is ap¬ 
plicable to any property, whether obtained then or at any other 
time, and appertaining to a woman espoused by such forms of 
marriage; for the preceding passage, Yajnavalchya , 2, 145, (which 
is declaratory of a brother’s right of succession,) would have no per- 
tinency, (since even in that case the husband or the father would 
inherit under the text in question,) and it would disagree with 
Menu, for he says, “It is admitted that the property of a woman, 
married by the cere monies called .Brahma, nfco., shall go to her hus¬ 
band if she die without issue. But her wealth, given to her on her 
marriage in the form called Assoora, or either of the other two, 
Itakshara and Paisacha, is ordamod,on her death without issue, to be¬ 
come the property of her mother and of her father, Me/oil f ch. ix. 196, 
197. Here the subsequent terms, “ wealth given to her,” are un¬ 
understood in the preceding sentence. Therefore, by thus connect¬ 
ing the terms, wealth given to her at the nuptial ceremonies/ &c., 
the text appears to relate to property received at her marriage, and 
not generally to any property whatever, Jim, Vahana, ch. iv. s. ii. 
§ 27. So Yama saying, “ wealth which is given at marriages called 
Assoora,'’ <feo., (is acknowledged to belong to the parents, if the 
woman die without issue,) appears to intend nuptial presents ex¬ 
clusively ; that is, wealth which is given while the marriage cere¬ 
mony lasts, having been commenced but not being finished, ib. 
§ 28 

Tho texts do not relate to any property belonging to a Woman 
married in such a form, but to property given to her at a marriage 
celebrated in such form, ib. § 29. 

Succession to the separate property of a childless widow. 
—The separate property of a childless woman married in the form 
denominated Brahma, or many of the four (unblamed) forms of mar¬ 
riage, goes to her husband, Jim. Vahana, ch. iv. sec. iii. § 2, 4, 5. 

These forma are the Daiva, Arsha, Prajupatya, and Gandharva. 
Wealth which has been received by a woman while the marriage in 
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any of these forms is celebrated devolves on her husband if she die 
without issue, Jim. Vahana, ch. iv. s. iii, § 3. 

A woman’s property received at a marriage in a form called Assoora, 
and the like, her mother may take on her demise, though her husband 
be living y and on failure of the mother, the father, ib. § 0. 

The wealth of a deceased damsel let the uterine brethren them- 
solve,; take ; on failure of them it shall belong to the mother ; or, 
if she be dead, to the father, Jim. Vahana, ch. iv. a. iii, '§ 7. 

The brother does not inherit preferably the nuptial present as be 
does a maiden’s property, ib. § 9. 

But wealth received by a woman after her marriage, from the 
family of her father, of her mother, or of her husband, goes to her 
brothers—not to her husband. Yaviavaichya declares, “ That which 
has been given to her by her kindred, as well as her fee or gratuity, 
and anything bestowed after marriage, her kinsmen take if she die 
without issue,” Jim. Vahana , ch. iv. s. iii. § 10. 

Given by her kindred, “presented to her by her hither or mother 
(during her maidenhood, Ghudamani and SrikrishmJ) Hence since 
the words, given by her kindred, intend given by the father and 
mother, their sons, who are her brothers, are the kinsmen here signi¬ 
fied, ib. § m 

Katyayana says, “ Immoveable property which has been given by 
parents to their daughter goes always to her brother if she die with¬ 
out issue. For it appears that the brother’s right of ■ succession is 
founded simply on her leaving no issue, which is the case equally of 
a maiden as of a childless wife, Jim. Vahana, ch. iv. s. iii. § IB, 13. 

Under the term immoveables in the above passage of Yajnaval- 
chya is included the moveables, Jim. Vahana , ch. iv. s. iii. § 14. 

Presents given to her when a maiden are included in 
paragraph 10.—By the phrase, given her by her kindred, is signi ¬ 
fied that which was given her by her parents when a maiden. For 
anything given her subsequently to her nuptials is comprehended 
under gift subsequent, and either the husband or the parents inherit 
that which was given her at the time of the wedding. Katyayana 
describes a gift subsequent, What has been received, by a woman 
from the family of her husband, and at a time posterior to her mar¬ 
riage, is called gift subsequentand .so in that which is similarly 
received from the family of her kindred, Jim. Vahana , ch, iv. s. id. 
§ 16 . 

From the family of her husband—that is, from her father-indaw 
and the rest—from her kindred, from that of her father or mother, 
ib. § 17 ; so whatever is received after her nuptials either from her 
husband or from her parents through the affection of the giver, 
Mhrigu pronounces gift subsequent, § 18. 

Explanation of fee, or perquisite, by the same author.— 
Whatever has been received as a price of workmen on houses, fur¬ 
niture, and carriages, milking vessels and ornaments, is denomi¬ 
nated a fee, ib. § 19; and this is explained to mean “What is given 
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to a woman by artists constructing a house, or executing other work, 
as a bribe to fiend her husband, or either parents (of her family) to 
.labour on such particular work, is her fee. It is the price of labour, 
since its purpose is to engage a labourer,” ib. 20. Vi/asa says, “ What 
is given by way of a bribe, or tho like, to induce her to go to the 
house of her husband (ib. 21), whatever be the form of marriage, 
such fees, or any similar property of a childless woman, her brothers 
inherit,” ib. § .22. 

The term culca (perquisite) is not employed in its sense of price, 
as intending a gratuity for the price of the bride, such as is given 
at an Assoora marriage, ib. § 23, 24. 

The brother is heir to the fee, or perquisite under every form of 
marriage, ib, 25. 

Gautama conveys the same meaning as Kahjayaua . “ The sister's 
fee belong ; to the uterine brothers ; after them it goes to the mother, 
and next to the father. In the first place, it goes to her brother of 
the whole blood; in failure of hint, to the mother ; on her default 
it devolves on the father, ib. 27, 28. Therefore the property goes 
first to the whole brothers ; if there be none, to the mother ; if she 
be dead, to the father ; on failure of these, to the father, ib. 29. 

On failure of the above-mentioned heirs, collaterals in¬ 
herit. — Vrihaspati says, The mother’s sister, the maternal uncle, the 
father’s sister,; the mother-in-law, and the wife of an older brother 
are pronounced similar to mothers. If they leave no issue of their 
bodies, nor son (of a rival wife), nor daughter’s sou, nor son of those 
persons, the sister’s son and the rest shall take their property, ib, 
31, 33. 

Daughter’s son succeeds on failure of the daughter, and 
of male issue. — If there be no legitimate son or daughter, nor a 
grandson in the male line, nor a son of a rival wife, the right of suc¬ 
cession devolves on the daughter’s son, ib. 33; but not on the son 
of a daughter s son, for he is excluded from the oblation of food at 
obsequies, ib . 34. 

For want, then, of sons and other lineal heirs as here specified, and 
in default of brothers or other preferable claimants, including the 
husband, the inheritance passes to the sister’s son and tlie rest, 
although kinsmen, as the father-in-law, the husband’s elder brother, 
or the like be living. For the chief purpose of indicating, under 
the head of inheritance, the competency to present funeral oblations, 
as is done by describing the women as similar t;o mothers and cer- 
tain persons as standing in the relation to them of sons, is to suggest 
the right of succession to their property, Jim. Vahana , ch. iv. s. iii. 
§ 33. But not the order of succession. 

Order of succession to the separate property of childless 
women. —Since the text enumerates “ sister’s son,” <fec., if the order 
of succession consequently be first the sister’s son, then the husband’s 
sister’s son, next the child of the husband’s younger brother, after¬ 
wards the child of the husband’s eider brother, then the son of the 
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brother, after him the son-in-law, and subsequently the younger 
brotherdii-law, the right would devolve last of all <m the younger 
brother of the husband contrary to the opinion and the practice of 
venerable persons. Therefore the text is propounded not as declara¬ 
tory of the order of inheritance, but as expressive of the strength of 
the fact—(namely, of the benefits conferred.) Thus Menu declares 
under the head of inheritance, “ To three ancestors must water be 
given at their obsequies, for three is the funeral oblation of food 
ordained, the fourth is the giver of oblations, but the fifth has no 
concern with them/’ eh. ix. § 186. In like manner Yaymmlchym 
shows succession to property in right of the funeral oblation, 
“Amongst these (sons of various descriptions) the next in order is 
heir and giver of oblations on failure of the preceding. The son’s 
preferable right seems to rest on his presenting the greatest number 
of beneficial oblations, and on his rescuing his parent from hell; and 
a passage of Vrddha Cataiapa expressly provides for the funeral 
oblations of these women, “ For the wife of a maternal uncle, or of 
a sister’s sons, of a father-in-law, and of a spiritual parent, of a friend, 
and of a maternal grandfather, as well as for the sister of the mother 
or of the father, the oblation of food at obsequies must be performed, 
Jim. Vahana, ch. iv. s. iii. § 36. 

This, then, is the order of succession to a woman’s property ac¬ 
cording to the various degree of benefit to the owner of the pro¬ 
perty from the oblations of food at obsequies. In the first place— 

The husband’s younger brother, for he is a kinsman, (sapinda,) 
and presents oblations to her, to lier husband, and to three persons 
to whom oblations were to bo ottered by hor husband ; after him 
the 

Son of his husband’s eldest brother, or 

Son of his younger brother, is heir to the separate property of 
his uncle’s wife ; for ho ip a kinsman, and presents oblations to her, 
to her husband, and to two persona to whom oblations v ere to bo 
offered by her husband. On failure of such, the 

Sister’s son, though he be not a kinsman, (sapinda,) inherits the 
separate property left by his mother’s sister, because he presents 
oblations to her, and to three persons (her father and the rest) to- 
whom oblations would have been offered by her son. In default of 
him 

Son of the husband’s sister (for it is reasonable, since the 
husband has a weaker claim than the son, that persons claiming 
under them should have similar relative precedence) is heir to the 
property of his uncle’s wife, because he presents oblations to three 
persons to whom they were to be offered by her husband, and also 
presents oblations to her and to her husband. On failure of him, 
the 

Brother’s son is the successor of his aunt’s property, for ho pre¬ 
sents oblations to the father, to her grandfather, and to herself. If 
there be no nephew, the 

Son-in-law or husband of her daughter is heir to his juiother-in- 
Jaw’s property, since lie present? oblations to his mother-in-law and 
father-in-law. 
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Tkc text indicate* heirs, not their ord$)' 0/ succession, This order of 
succession must be assumed, and the mention of a sister’s eon and 
the rest, § ST, was intended merely for an indication of the heirs with¬ 
out specify ill g the order in which they succeed, ib, § 38, 

Again, <M failure of these six, it must bo understood that the suc¬ 
cession devolves on the 

Father-in-law. 

Eldest brother-in-law and the rest, according to their nearness of 
kin, (the nearest sapiuda being the heir,) ib. $ 3f>, 

It must not be supposed that this text,. § 31, is applicable where a 
failure of kinsmen (sapiuda) exists; for in this cha n of successors 
the husband’s younger brother, and his son, and the aoa of the hus¬ 
band’s elder brother have been specified, and the husband's father 
and older brother, who are nearer of kin., have been omitted, ib, § 40. 

A CONTRARY PRACTICE MUST BE REJECTED AS UNAUTHORISED. 
Therefore the practice of preferring the father-in-law to the younger 
brother-in-law, or of regulating the succession in the order specified 
in the passage above cited, §31, which has been introduced for 
want of comprehending the text of Vrihaspati , §31, or those of Menu 
or Yajnavcdchya , and of understanding the true sense of the law, 
must be rejected as destitute of reason and authority, ib, § 41. 

The settled order of succession to the separate property of a 
woman is thus stated in a summary in the notes to Jnn, Vctkana, at 
the end of ch. iv., viz. :— 

In the case of property left by a maiden the right devolves first on 
a brother of the whole blood ) if there are none, on the mother ; if she 
be dead, on the father. 

It in the same in respect of property left by ft betrothed datm.el, ex¬ 
cepting what was given by the bridegroom, for he has a right to what¬ 
ever he gave. , 

In regard to the property of a married woman which was received 
at her marriage, the first in rank is the 

Daughter unmarried. 

Daughter betrothed. 

Daughters married, who have, or arc likely to have, male issue, in¬ 
herit together ; or on failure of either, then the other takes the suc¬ 
cession. If there be none of either description 

Daughters, barren and widowed, have an equal right, and on fail¬ 
ure of one, the other succeeds. Next the right devolves in order on 
the 

Son. 

Daughter’s sou. 

Sou’s son. 

Great grandson in the male line. 

Son of a contemporary wife. 

Her grandson. 

Her great grandson in the male line, with this difference, that, ac¬ 
cording to the author of the work, (Jim, Vahana,) the right of the 
daughters son follows that of the contemporary wife’s son. 

In the next place, if the property were received at the time of 
nuptials celebrated in one of the five forms denominated Brahma, &c., 
the order of succession is 
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Husband, 

Brother. 

Mother. 


Father, but if it were received at; nuptials in one of the three forms 
called AfiSaira, &c., the order is 

Mother, 

Father. 

Brother. 

Husband, then 
Husband's younger brother. 

Son of bis elder brother. 

Sister's son. 

Husband’s sister’s son. 

Brother’s soft. 

Son-in-law. 

Father-in-law. 

Elder brother-in-law. 

Slajmda’s kinsmen allied by funeral oblations in the order of 
proximity. 

Sakulyas, kinsmen connected by family. 

Samanodakas, such as are allied by similar oblations of water. 

In the case of property given by the father at any other time bid 
iho wedding, a 

Daughter (maiden). 

Son. 

Daughter who has, or is likely to have, male issue. 

Daughter's son. 

Son’s son. 

Son of a contemporary wife. 

Her grandson, and 

Great grandson in the male line. 

Daughters, barren and widowed, inherit together; afterwards Jfehe 
succession, proceeds as before described in the case of property re¬ 
ceived at nuptials denominated Brahma, &c, 

In the case of property not received at a wedding, and other than 
Such as is given by a father, the 

Son and daughter, unmarried, inherit together ; on failure of both 
of them, 

Daughters who have, or may have, male issue. 

Son’s son. 

Daughter’s son. 

Great grandson in the male line. 

Son of the contemporary wife. 

Her grandson, and 

Great graudson, in the male line. 

Daughters, barren and widowed, inherit together ; and lastly, as 
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before, the same with that of property received at Brahma nup¬ 
tials, Snkrishna; Jim . Vuhctna, ch. iv. § 41, summary in note. 

ORDER OF OTCOESSION to womans peculiar property.— 
According to Ulberlitifr, in distributing the property in possession of 
a woman at her death, regard must be had to the manner in which 
she obtained possession thereof. Thus — 

Property inherited as widow, daughter, mother, and grand¬ 
mother. — Property inherited from a husband, hither, son* or grand¬ 
son, goes at her death to the next heir of her husband, father, son, 
or grandson in existence at her death. The same is the ease with 
any increase or accumulation from such property during her possession, 
as she is only entitled to the use of such property, MlbnrUmj, p. 83. 

Property taken by a childless wife on a partition by 

HUSBAND OR BY MOTHER ON PARTITION AMONG SONS. — Property 

taken by a childless wife on a partition by the father in his .lifetime 
among his sons, or by a mother on a division among her sons of the 
patrimonial estate after their brother’s death, goes as far as it may 
be in existence or undisposed of at her death, to those, or to the 
legal heirs of those, from whose inheritance it vVas taken, because 
the property was given for her maintenance, and is not enumerated 
among the different acquisitions of a woman termed slridlmh, 
Elberling , p. 83. 

Bombay school — The successors to a married woman’s pro¬ 
perty are her children. — The right of succession after a woman’s 
decease, that (part of her) private property, which is entitled a gift 
subsequent is thus settled by Menu , “ What she received, after mar¬ 
riage, from the family of her husband, and what her lord may have 
given her through affection, shall be inherited, even if she die in hia 
lifetime, by her children. The term children is thus explained by 
Menu , ch. ix. § 192; “ On the death of the mother let all the uterine 
brothers and uterine sisters equally divide the maternal estate,” 
MayuMia, ch. iv. s. 10, § 13. 

. Argument against the reciprocal rights of the sons and 
the daughters.*— When from non-existence of daughters and the 
rest, the right of inheritance devolves even to the sons from their 
connexion, then it becomes reciprocal. When this right is taken 
up by unmarried daughters, then the son’s succession arising from 
that connexion is at an end ; but according to the Mkacskara, it is 
not declared that the succession pertains (equally or) reciprocally to 
the brothers and unmarried sisters. Yet it has been said by others, 
“It is declared that there is no original connexion of sons and 
daughters in property received by their mother after marriage, or 
given by her husband through affection,” Mayukha > ch. iv. s. 10, § 14. 

Amongst daughters the unmarried are first, sharing with 
sons. —The distinctions in succession among daughters are pointed 
out by Menu ;*— “ A woman’s property goes to her children, and 
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the daughter is a sharer with them, provided she be not given away; 
but if married, she receives a more token of respect/' Is a ikarer ; 
shares equally with the sons, Not given may ; unmarried. It 
moans that, if there be one'(unmarried,) then the married (daughter) 
receives a mere token of respect—that is, only something very 
small. If there be no unmarried daughter, the share of the married 
daughter is equal to that of the brothers, according to the text of 
Katyayam. “ Married sisters shad share with (brothers or) kinsmen, 
Mayuhka , cli. iv. s. 10, §15. 

The daughters 1 daughters get some trifle, ib . § 16. 

All property acquired by marriage the daughtUs^ and now 
THE sox, takes.— But all property acquired by marriage, Ymtahi, 
goes to the unmarried daughter alone, not to the son. So a prior 
text of Menu, eh. lx; § 131 : “ Property'given to the mother on her 
marriage, Yantaha, i$ inherited by her (unmarried) daughter. 1, 
Property given on her marriage —whatever is received by her at 
the time of marriage, or other (ceremony), whilst seated together 
with her husband; for, according to Madana, “ Tho word Yautdca 
is, iu the NigharUn, derived from their being then joined together, 
Yufa. 

All THE PROPERTY, EXCEPT TWO KINDS, GOES TO DAUGHTERS .UN- 
mA ltai ed or unprovided,—I n respect to woman’s property before 
enumerated in the texts of other sages, distinct from that acquired 
subsequent to marriage, or through their husbands’ affection, these 
distinctions are declared by Gautama ; u A woman’s property goes 
to her daughters unmarried or unprovided/ Unprovided; such as 
are destitute of wealth, Mayukha , eh. iv. s. x. § 18. 

A DISTINCTION WHEN WIVES OF DIFFERENT CLASSES EXIST. —Til© 
daughter of a Brahmini wife, however, shall take the wealth of her 
step-mother. Thus Menu, ch. ix. § 19 8 : “ The wealth of a woman 
which has been in any manner given to her by her father, let the 
Brahmini damsel take, or let it belong to her offspring." By giving 
the particle or the sense of and, we have it, ‘and shall bo shared by 
(her issue/) Some say that the word Brahmini is used to denote 
any girl of equal or superior caste; but the proof of this must be 
well examined. See ante, p. 303. 

In default of daughters, their issue succeed. —If there be 
no daughters, then the issue of those daughters succeed, according 
to the text of Narad i. “ Let daughters divide their mother’s 
wealth, or, on failure of daughters, their male issue, Mayukha, ch. iv. 
s. x. § 20. 

Distribution among daughters and among their sons, is 
according TO mothers. —A distribution among daughters by differ¬ 
ent mothers, as well as amongst the different daughters’ sons, to be 
just, must be apportioned after the example of that prescribed for 
the sons of different fathers, whore the partition is according to their 
father’s shares, (not to the number of the sons of each father,) Men;- 
uicha, ib. § 21, 
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Issue op the i >aughturs succeed on their default.— Yajnaval - 
chya says, “ The daughters share the residue of the mother's 
property after payment of her debts, and the issue succeeds in their 
default.” Some say the word issue. (Anmya) has reference to the 
offspring of the daughters ; whilst others hold, that if she leave no 
daughter, even her sons may tako it, since the word tad, in the text 
of Jmrctda above, distinctly points out the mother alone, and this 
(first) doctrine agrees with custom, ib, § 22. The residue after pay¬ 
ment of her debts — on this subject, those acquainted with the ancient 
law have declared that the soils alone must take the property (if 
only) equal, to or less than the amount of debt, Mayvkha , cm iv. 
s. x. § 22. 

On failure of daughters and their issue. — If daughters or the 
rest do not exist, the sons, grandsons, and the rest must take it; for 
thus it is declared by R at y ay ana. But on failure of daughters the 
inheritance belongs to the sous, ib. § 23. 

The right of daughters and their issue confined to the 
six kinds of property. — -This right of inheritance of daughters 
and the rest in the mother’s property exists only in wealth given 
before the nuptial fire, and in the bridal procession, and the other 
(kinds) above recorded in the texts, (pars, i, 2, 3,) ante, p. 187, 
specifying woman’s property; for if relating to all wealth in which 
their mother has any property, it would go to set aside these texts 
(limiting it to six), ib. § 24. 

Woman’s property is an exception to the general right of 
sons,— Ytynamlcdiya: “ Let sons divide equally both the effects and 
the debts after (the demise of) their two parents,” relates to (what is) 
acquired by the act of partition and the like, with the exception of 
that declared in the above texts (pars, 15, 18) as woman’s pro¬ 
perty, From this it is clear that if there be daughters, the sons, or 
other heirs even, succeed to the mother’s estate, distinct from that 
part before described (as woman’s property), ib. § 26. 

On default of offspring, the kinsmen succeed. — Her kinsmen 
take it if she die without issue, Yajnavalchya , Mayvkha , ch. iv. s. 
x. § 27. 

The right op kindred depends upon the particular form 
by which THE woman was married. — The same author expounds 
the succession of kindred to be according to the different kinds of 
marriage. “ The property of a childless woman, married in the form 
denominated Brahma, or in any of the other four (unblamed modes 
of marriage,) goes to her husband ; but if she leave progeny, it will 
go to her daughters ; and in the other forms of marriage, as the 
Assoora, A r c., it goes to her father and mother, on failure of 
her own issue.” In the one case, if there be no husband, then 
tlio nearest to her in his own family takes it; and in the other 
case if her father do not exist, the nearest to her in her father’s 
family succeeds, (for the law that,) “To nearest sapinda the in¬ 
heritance next belongs,” as declared by Menu denotes, that the right 
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of inheriting her wealth is oven derived from the nearness of kin to th 
deceased (female) under discussion—and though the Mitacshara 
holds that on failure of the husband it goes to liis nearest kinsman 
(sapinda) allied by funeral oblations, and. on failure of the father then 
to hie nearest sapinda; yet from the context it may be demonstrated 
that her nearest relations are his nearest relations, and (the pro¬ 
noun tat being used in the common gender) it allows of our expound¬ 
ing the passage “ those nearest to him through her, in his own 
family,” for the expressions are of similar import, ib. § 28. 

The effect of these bights is different in the different 
glasses.— In the Brahma, or in any of the other four, relates to the 
BrakmaniCal class, on account of those rights being the only ones law¬ 
ful in respect to them. But as the Gandharva right is also lawful to 
the Kshotriya class and the rest, so also the wealth of her who has 
been married according to that form, devolves to her husband alone, 
and so Menu, ch. ix. § 106, 107, it is ordained that the property 
of a woman married by the ceremonies called Brahma, &c., shall go 
to her husband if she die without issue. Bub her w r ealtl:i given on 
the marriage called Assoora, is ordained on her death without, 
issue to become the property of her mother and father, Mayukha, 
ch, ix. s. x. § 29. 

Heirs of a woman on failure of her husband and parents 
defined. —On failure of the husband of a deceased woman, if mar¬ 
ried according to the Brahma or other four forms, or of her parents, 
if married according to the Assoora, or other two forms, the heirs 
to the woman’s property, as expounded above, are thus pointed out 
by Vrihmpati* 

The mother’s sister. 

The maternal uncle’s wife. 

The paternal uncle’s wife. 

The father’s sister. 

The mother-in-law. 

The wife of the elder brother are pronounced similar to mothers. 
If they leave no son born in lawful wedlock, nor daughter’s son, nor 
his son, then 

The sister’s son and the rest shall take their property. Here 
must be understood, a On failure both of the daughter and also of 
her daughter,” because only on failure of them does the right of in¬ 
heritance pertain to the son born in wedlock, or to the daughter's 
son, ib. § 30. 

The son in that case inherits presents prom kindred. —In 
respect of property given by the kindred (Bundbu) at an Assoora 
marriage, or the like, Katyayana says, “ That which has been given 
to her by her kindred, goes, on failure of kindred, to her son,t ib. 

§ 31. 

* In the translation of Jim. Vahana, the maternal uncle is put for hie wifo, 
and the pa f ernal uncle’s wifo is not noticed. The present version will be found 
in the Digest 3, 618, except that his son is there explained the son’s sou. 

f Jin t. Vahana, 3 Dig. 693, 615, it is husband instead of son. 
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And tut: brother gets the . rERQUTSi.rE.~But m the subject 
of the perquisite (iawi-tma holds, “The sister’s perquisite belongs to 
the uterine brothers after the death of the mother, ib, § 32, 

Gifts to be restored to the bridegroom when the bride 
dies before marriage, deducting charges,- —But what Sanlcha 
says, “ The lover may take back his nuptial present; on the death of 
his betrothed mistress,” must be Understood of one dying previous to 
the celebration of the marriage. Hero it is further remarked by Yajna- 
vakht/a, “If she die after troth plighted, let the bridegroom take 
back the gifts which lie had presented, paying, however, the charges 
on both sides.” The meaning is, that the husband may take back, 
if his bride i.s dead, what remains of the perquisite previously given, 
after calculating the expenses incurred by himself and by her father 
i7>. a. 38. 

Presents by the maternal kindred belong to the brothers 
of the deceased damsel. — Baudhat/ana records a distinction on 
some points, “ The wealth of a deceased damsel, let the uterine 
brothers themselves take. On failure of them, it shall belong to 
the mother, or if she be dead, to the father. Those skilled in the 
ancient law have declared that this relates to ornaments or the 
like presented by the maternal grandfather and the rest; at the 
time of betrothal to a girl, who afterwards dies before completion of 
the marriage, ib, § 32. 

Mithila school.—Succession to a wom an’ss ^parath property. 
—How a woman’s property is to be divided.-*- Menu says on this 
subject, “ On the death of a mother, let all the uterine brothers and 
(if unmarried) the uterine sisters divide the maternal estate in equal 
shares. It is fit that to the daughters of these daughters something 
should be given from the estate of their maternal grandmother, on 
the ground of natural affection.” 

Explanation .— Uterine signifies the offspring of the same father 
and mother. Sisters. —Only the unmarried ones are to be equal 
sharers. Vrihmpati confirms this by declaring that u a woman's 
property goes to her children, and the daughter is sharer with them, 
provided she bo unaffianced; but if she be married, she shall riot 
receive the maternal wealth.” Something should be given her, that 
her feelings may not be wounded. 11 To her children " means to her 
sons. “Share with them” that is an equal partaker, because no 
distinction is made. “ If she he inarrledf signifies if provided with a 
husband. u Something f that is in proportion to the estate, 
Ghintamani , p, 207. 

Who receive a woman’s separate property.— Gautama ^ays 
that a woman’s property goes to her daughters, unmajried and un¬ 
provided for. 

Explanation ,— Unprovided indicates mi Fortune, such as the 
want of a son, husband, or wealth. This opinion is held in the 
Baiiwlcara, and by some other writers. 

The daughter shall receive a share from the maternal 
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estate. —Even if the daughter, as above described, be destitute of 
a son, she shall receive a share from the maternal estate like the 
sons. 

The unmarried daughter inherits the property given to 
ttik mother on her marriage.— Jleuu says, “.Property given to the 
mother on her marriage ( Faulcika ) is tho portion of her unmarried 
daughter.” 

1 ant aka means the property received at the time of marriage from 
parents, and such liko. iVuptial yifis.-~Vamht A« says, “ Let the 
females share the nuptial gifts (parimyja) of their mother.” “A 
nuptial gift (patinayya) means furniture, such as a mirror, combs 
and so forth,” CMntamani, p. 268. 

Who receives the residue op the mother’s property after 
payment of the debts 1—“ Let the daughters divide the mother’s 
effects remaining over and above the debts. On failure of such the 
(male) issue, that is, the sons, (in other words) their brothers and 
their (daughters’) sens, shall inherit, according to Menu. ib. 

Where the rule is appmoable.—T he foregoing rule refers to 
the property received by the woman at the time of her marriage in 
the form denominated Brahma, and her (nuptial gifts ; that is,ffur- 
niture, combs, and so forth, ib. 

Who succeed on failure of daughters.-— lidlyayctno. says, 

“ But on failure of daughters the inheritance belongs to the son! 
that which has been given to her by her kindred goes, on failure of 
kindred, to her husband,” ib. 

Married sisters share with kinsmen. —Married sisters shall 
share with kinsmen. This law concerning the separate property of 
u women is ordained in the case of partition,” ib. 

On failure of daughters, and so forth. —The meaning of 
this is, that the mother’s estate, which consists in her furniture, 
nuptial gifts, as well as the gilts of parents, goes to her son pro¬ 
vided there be no daughters, ib. 

The property, except the above-mentioned articles, goes to the 
son and daughter after the death of the owner. This has been 
ordained before, Chinlamani, 209. 

Married sister shall receive something from the estate 
given to her by HER KiNDRF.D.—- -What is given by any one, 
except the father, goes to both the brother and sister; but the 
latter, if unmarried, becomes an equal sharer. The sisters, if 
married, shall receive something from the estate. This is the signi¬ 
fication of the text regarding married sisters, ib, 

£zplanation. — On failure of kindred , that is, in default of 
daughter’s.son, and the like, the womans property devolves on her 
husband, Chinlamani, p. 269. 

The property of a woman married according to certain 

CEREMONIES SHALL GO TO HER HUSBAND ON FAILURE OF ISSUE_ 

When her property g(w to HER parents .—Menu says, “It is 
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admitted that the property of a woman married according to any 
of the ceremonies called Bralnna, Daiva, Arslia, Gandharva, and 
Prajapatya shall go to her husband if she die without issue. 
But her wealth given to her on lier marriage in the form called 
Assoora, or either of the other two (Rakfehasa and Paiahacha) is 
ordained, on her death without issue, to become the property of 
her mother and father,” ib. 

Explanation, —Without issue is without children. 

Who according to Gautama sh all get the sister’s fee— 
Gautama siiys, u The sister’s fee belongs to the uterine brothers ; 
after them, it goes to the mother and then to the father/’ 8otna 
say that it goes to him before her, ib, 

Where this- text applies. — This text alludes to property re¬ 
ceived at the time of marriage (in the form) called Assoora, and the 
other two, Ohintamani^ p. 270. 

Who shall take the wealth of a decease?:* damsel— 
Baudayana says, “The wealth of a deceased damsel, let the uterine 
brothers themselves take ; on failure of them, it shall belong to the 
mother ; or. if she be dead, to the father.” 

Appended to the Vivada CMntamani following the preface, is 
the annexed summary : — 

Order of succession to the peculiar property of women— 
Stridhana, how far heritable.—A ny wealth, moveablo or im¬ 
moveable, which women receive or inherit is them stridhana, that 
is, peculiar property, which they have the power to give away, sell, 
or dispose of at their pleasure. But they have no right to dispose 
of the immoveable property from their husbands or other relations, 
Chintamani. 

Who may inherit stridhana. — According to the Mitac., and 
other works, the son of a woman cannot inherit her peculiar 
property during the lifetime of her daughter. But according to 
the Vioada Batnahara , her daughter and son have an equal right 
to her whole property, excepting nuptial gifts, (perinaya) Yautaka, 
<&c., received from the father, ib. 

Daughter’s daughters represent their mothers. —In the 
case of the succession of daughter’s daughters, their shares shall be 
determined according to the number of mothers; in other words, if 
a daughter leave one daughter, and a second two, the grandmother’s 
property shall be divided into two parts, according to the number 
of the mothers. They who are not married have precedence over 
those who are, Chintamani, 

The unmarried exclude the married. —To the property of a 
woman, ii married, according to the forms called Brahma, &c,, in 
default of her sons and grandsons, her husband, and in his default, 
his sapinda (kinsmen) have right; but if married according to the 
forms called Assoora, &c., her mother and father, and in their 
default, her sapinda, (kinsmen,) ib . 



Co-wmi's children.-—-A ccording to the Madam Parijata, a 
co-wife’s daughter, or daughter’s son, is entitled to the wealth of a 
woman who dies leaving no children, ib. 

Sister’s son, 4c.- -.In Iho YivacLa Hatnahira mention is made of 
the right of the sister’s son, husband’s sister’s son, 4c,, ib. 

HniPS OF THE SEPARATE PROPERTY OP THE DEOE.A SED PRO- 


PRIETRESS.— 

U A W\-, ) ' ' , 1* ' ^ 

Order of Succession. 

Unmarried daughter, 

1 

Barren widowed daughter, 

. 2 

Married daughter, . 

Daughter’s daughter, 

Daughter’s son, . 

3 

4 

, , Q 

Son, ...... 

C) 

Grandson, . 

H 

• 1 

Co-wife’s son, (or step-mother’s,) 

n il. 

Co-wife’s daughter, . . 

. nil. 

„ grandson, . 

nil. 

„ daughter’s son, . 

. * nil. 

ji great-grandson, 

. * nil. 

Husband, ..... 


Husbands sapinda, 

, . * 

„ sister’s son, 

. . nil. 

Father,. 

« , tV 

Mother, . 

. * 

Mother’s sapinda, .... 

* 

Brother, ...... 

• . nil. 

Brother’s son, 4c., . 

. . nil. 

If she die unmarried her heirs are 

Uterine brother, .... 

1 

Mother, ..... 

2 

Father, , 

. 3 


— C/iintamani, ib. 






CHAPTER IX. 


INHERITANCE OR SUCCESSION. 

Section I *—Introductory Remarh. 

The lw of inheritance u c<mpUcated^Fmmkd on consent rather 
than reason—Difficult to reduce rules to.general pyi'meiples — Com¬ 
parison between English and Hindoo law favourable to latter — Hin¬ 
doos patriarchal people — Co-proprietors — Line of descent — Mean¬ 
ing of heritage—Wealth not reunited—Right of the natural family 
to inherit properly acquired by adoption—When adopted son dies 
without issue — Death opens up the inheritance—Presumption of 
death — Civil death — Loss of caste — Three classes of heirs—Sap- 
indas—Limit of—They extend to the sixth in descent-—Samcmadactis 
—Limit of—Bundhvs—Order of heirs 

Wb have now arrived at the subject, Inheritance or Heritage. 

The law op inheritance complicated. —In all codes of law in 
all countries the law of inheritance forms a most important branch 
of jurisprudence, and at the same time the most complicated and 
intricate. The real property law of all European states is com¬ 
plex and complicated in the extreme. It will .not be matter of 
surprise then to find that the Hindoo law of inheritance is equally 
so ) nevertheless, compared with other codes it certainly has the 
advantage in point of simplicity. 

Founded on consent rather than reason. —This is accounted 
for on the principle that that law is founded more upon the con¬ 
sent than on reason. 

The rule that a son succeeds to the property of his parent is a 
natural ancl almost an universal law, yet nothing would be more 
difficult than to support this proposition by a process of reason¬ 
ing. It is therefore founded more upon consent, and has conse¬ 
quently been modified by the customs of different nations. Hence 
wo find one nation basing the rights of inheritance upon those of 
primogeniture, another dividing the inheritance, some equally, 
others unequally, amongst the male and female issue ; others again 
amongst the male issue equally, to the exclusion of the females,; 
and in Malabar and Canara we find the females inheriting to the 
exclusion of the males. Some nations acknowledge succession by- 
right of representation, and the right to inherit in the order of 
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proximity. The diversity upon this subject that prevails amongst 
different nations is still greater when we come to deal with colla¬ 
teral succession, and the arbitrary character of the rules are still 
more obvious. 

Difficult to Aedugb bulbs to general peikcifles. —It is im¬ 
possible to reduce the canons of inheritance which aro recognised 
as tho law of any country to any general or leading principle with¬ 
out assuming some maxim not necessarily or naturally connected 
with such canons. 

For those whose duties require them to understand the rules 
and maxims of the Hindoo law of inheritance, close study and 
application are necessary, for a knowledge of this subject cannot be 
attained by a hasty reference to authorities when occasion arises. 

Comparison between English and Hindoo iaw favourable 
to latter. —On a comparison between the English and Hindoo 
codes, the latter in point of simplicity will be found to possess the 
advantage. It is true it may ho difficult at times to distinguish 
what the latter commands from what it commends, or to reconcile 
the conflicting doctrines of the different schools, or tho discordant 
reasonings of commentators, or the varied opinions of pundits, so 
as to gather from them what the law upon any given branch of 
tho subject really is. Sir Thomas Strange, in the first vol. of his 
Hindoo Law , p. 127, encourages the English student in his inves¬ 
tigations by the assurance, u that in pursuing them he is relieved 
from much of the toil inherent in the study of the correspondent 
branch under his own law, as arising with reference to real property, 
from the division of inheritances into different kinds, and the dis¬ 
tinctions of estates as regarding the quantity of interest taken in 
thorn with tho doctrine of estates m expectancy, tho whole of 
which together has in progress of centuries given rise to a body of 
learning, in parts so nice and abstruse, and upon the whole so 
various and intricate, as to have occasioned often despair in the 
study of it, a branch of learning in fact to be acquired and retained 
only by the moat severe study and uninterrupted practice.” 

Hindoos are a patriarchal people. —It must not be forgotten 
that the Hindoos aro a patriarchal people, several families living 
together as one ; connected in blood, and united in interests, with 
various dependants, all entitled to provision out of tho aggregate 
fund or common stock, but subject always to separation in the 
Southern schools, as wi ll as to the exclusion of any one or more 
from participation in the inheritance for causes hereafter explained. 

Co proprietors. —This unity of interests constitutes amongst 
such families what is termed co-parcenery, but lor which we would 
substitute co-proprietorship, as conveying the more accurate 
relation of the parties composing an undivided family. See 
Index, “co-parcenery/’ “joint-tenancy.” 

Co-parcenery, with its incident of survivorship, differing jn this 
particular from co-parcenery with us, ami resembling rather joint 
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tenancy, 1 Stra. II. L. 120,- , So that on the death of a Hindoo 
parcener the succession to his rights (with tire exception of pro¬ 
perty separately acquired by him) vests in the other remaining 
members. His sons, if he have any, representing him as to his 
undhided rights, while the iemales of his family continue to de¬ 
pend upon the common fund til) a partition take place, which mav 
never happen, 1 Stra. If. I. 1 20, or their marriage. 

.Line of uuscen"’. -it will be seen in the course of this chapter, 
that the Hindoo law of inheritance comprehends the deceased’s 
(rnrnly and his near relations—via, Ids issue, male and female • his 
y/ulow, who takes immediately in default of sons—a term which 
includes grandsons arul great-grandsons. On exhaustion of this 
hue ot d«*xnt, the succession dtcendi to his parents, brothers, 
nephews, and grand-nephews, this line continuing upwards to the 
grandfather and great-grandfather, the grandmother and great* 
giand mot her, the latter being given, precedence by those who have 
preferred the mother to the lather. The succession then runs 
downwards to. their respective issue, including daughter’s sons, but 
not daughters, the whole being preferred to the half Wood; then 
follow the more remote kindred which wo shall presently enumerate. 

In proportion as the claimant becomes remote, the particulars 
vary with different, schools and authors presently pointed out. 

In default of natural kin, the series of heirs in all the classes, 
except that ot Brahmins, closes with the preceptor of the deceased 
his pupil, his priest, hired to perform sacrifices, or his fellow 
student each ini his order, see post; and failing all these, the 
Lawful heirs of the A sharps, Vymja, and Smdra, who are learned 
and virtuous JJrah.rmns, resident in the same town, or village with 
the deceased, Jim. Valuing oh. xl s. 6, § 27, 3 Dig. SD7 : 1 Stra . 
tl. Jj. 14: f). 

If an estate should vest by succession in a Brahmin—as lie, 
being such, cannot perform obsequies for one of an inferior caste 
—the duty may be discharged by substitution of a qualified per¬ 
son, equal in class with the deceased. In all cases where the heir 
18 uucier debilities, he must take the same course, paying tho 
person emp eyed for his services, 3 Dig. 545, 546; 1 Stra. II. L. 

1 . . ko kin f’ too ;Wh0re he takes by escheat, must cause obse- 

qnies to bo performed for tho deceased, Vishnu Purana, 4: 3 Di<t 
623. bee %wL ’ t,r 

The Hindoos give the agnate succession the preference tho 
succession of females being deemed exceptions. But see Malabar 
and Caranese law, post. 

Females cannot on account of their sex perform obsequies. 
Ihey do not, therefore, confer auy benefit, and arc generally dis¬ 
qualified from inheriting. -From this rule there ur- only four 

* It really resembles tenancy in common more than joint tenancy, there 
being unity of inteeat .vhmh may be unequal; unity of time in creating 
right which may be different, but m aU cases unity of possession S 
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exceptions for special reasons, via.-—-the widow, the daughter, the 
mother, the grandmother. According to the Benares and Mitliila 
schools the females above mentioned inherit only when the family 
is divided. In an undivided family females arc not admitted as 
heirs, EtbetUng f 67, G8, unless on exhaustion of male undivided 
members, 8tret, Alan. § 3#3, except in Malabar and Carana. 

There aro two modes of devolution of property ;— 

1. From a sole separate owner. 

2. From a female, 

Property of an united owner cannot bo considered as devolving 
upon the rest, they boing joint proprietors by birth. In the second 
class the property will, in part, be affected by the rights of collateral 
sharers. 

But even in undivided families, a widow takes the self-acquired 
property of her husband, 

No daughter can claim until after a surviving widow, 

Meaning- of he kit age. —In Hindoo law, Heritage , Daya signi¬ 
fies, that wealth, which becomes the property of another solely by 
reason of relation to the owner, Mitac. ch. i. i, § 2. 

Solely here excludes any other cause, such as purchase, or the 
like ; and “relation,” or the relative condition of parent and off¬ 
spring, must bo understood of that other person, a son or kins¬ 
man, with reference to the owner of the wealth, Balam Bhatta , 
& n. 

Wealth which becomes the property of another, (as a son, or 
other person bearing relation,) in right of the relation of offspring 
and parent, or the like, which he bears to his father or other 
relative who is owner of that wealth, is signified by the term 
<f heritage,” Subodhini, ib. n. 

Wealth includes in Hindoo law personal as well as real pro^- 
perty, moveable as well as immoveable property, which is again 
divided into property, ancestral and self-acquired, and again into 
joint and separate. The distinction in our law between real and 
personal property does not exist amongst the Hindoos. Both 
species with them descend to the legal heirs. Their law of in¬ 
heritance includes what with us forms the law of administration. 
Their law comprehends every possible claimant on the property of 
a porson deceased, as well as any description of property of which, 
during his life, lie was seised or possessed, 1 Stra. If. L. 126. 

Wealth not ke-united. —Wealth not re-united, nor put back 
again into a common stock, and still admitting of partition, is 
heritage. By not re-united, I mean to exclude wealth never before 
joint, and now first united for the purposes of gain, or the like ; 
because the term, partition of heritage, does not apply to the 
dividingof [wealth] thrown together by merchants, Mayukha ,, ch, iv, 
s. ii. § 1. 

In like manner wo must also exclude re-united property, in the 
sense in which that term will hereafter be defined, even as we find 
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iu the Sniriti Sangraha: “ That which is received through a father, 
and that received through a mother, is described by the terra 
heritage;” and in the MgliarUu, it is said the learned define herit¬ 
age to be wealth of a father which admits of partition. The word 
father is merely put to denote relations in general, as a part for 
the whole, Mayumfy cb. iv. s. 2 , § 1. 

Eight of the natural family to inherit property acquired 
by adoption.— W« may remark hero that the natural family have 
no right to succeed to property on the death of an adopted son, 
which the latter has acquired by reason of his adoption. A mem¬ 
ber of a Hindoo family cannot as such inherit the property of one 
taken out of that family by adoption. The severance of a person 
adopted from his natural family is so complete, that no mutual 
rights as to succession to property can arise between them, Sri 
iVevcmc Ayyangar v, Kupptinyyangar; Mayan , Krishmmachariyar v. 
K uppa.no yyangar , 1 Mad. IL C. M, 180; affirming 8. A. No. 1 of 
1839; M. S . L>. 1859, p. 81. The property in dispute was vested 
in one Janaki Ammal. She mortgaged it to Chcchappa Nayakkan, 
the ancestor of the first, second, and third defendants. Janaki 
Ammal adopted, one Eagava Aiyan, who died unmarried. The 
plaintiff, as brother of Ranga Aiyan, the natural father of Ragava 
Aiyan, sued to redeem this property, as heir of Ragava Aiyan iu 
default of issue from him. The fourth defendant claimed to suc¬ 
ceed as cousin of Janaki Animal's husband, and the fifth defend¬ 
ant sues as foster son of Ranga Aiyan. 

Mr Justice Strange, in delivering judgment, said the question 
is, Whether a member of a natural family can succeed to one taken 
out of the family by adoption 1 The settlement of this question 
depends upon whether the severance of the person adopted from his 
natural family is bo complete that no mutual rights between them 
to property in succession, the one to the other, can arise; or 
whether the severance is not so thorough an one as to shut out 
such succession the one to the other, M. 8. D. No. 15 of 1859, 
supra, the question came before the Sudr. Court, when it was 
sought to establish the succession of a person adopted to his 
natural brother. 

The pundits, relying upon the reasoning of Sri Pandit a* 
asserted the right of succession did exist. Rut the Court, after 
examining the basis of their opinion, and other law authorities, 
thought that the adoption created an entire and irrevocable 
severance of him from ilia natural family. 

Wet are of opinion that the above decision is founded upon a 
just appreciation of the principle of adoption, whereby the son of 
one man ceases to be such iu the eye of the law, and becomes the 

* See Menu, ix. § 142; Bait. Mirnan. vi. § (>, 7; Bait. Chand, ch. ii. § 18, 
19; Sutherland, Adoption, p. 229 ; Mitac. ch. i. s. xi, § 32 ; 3 Dig. 147, 148 ; 
Vyavahara Mayuhha , ch. iv. s. v. § 21, 23, 

t Strange and Holloway, JJ, 
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sou of another aian, inheriting thenceforth in his adoptive family, 
and having no more rights in his own family. If it would be a 
violation of that principle to allow a person adopted to return to 
his natural family, and take up their rights, it would be a still 
greater violation thereof to introduce to the rights in the adoptive 
family the natural kindred of the adopted person, who assuredly 
never had any part or title in the adoptive family, or in their 
possessions. 

We observe, furthermore, that in the Mitacshtmi, the great autho¬ 
rity of this Presidency on the law of inheritance, no place has been 
given to the natural family for the introduction into the line of 
heirs of one taken out of that family by adoption, and none in the 
adoptive family for the admission of these in the natural family. 

When an adopted son dies without i&sue.— When an adopted 
son dies without issue, property which he has inherited from his 
adopted father goes to the natural heirs of the latter, M. 8. A, 
No. 71 of 1808, M. 8. 1). 1859, p. 265. 

Whether a mother, succeeding to estate op her son takes 
by way op inheritance.— In the case of a widow all the pro¬ 
perty falls strictly under the head of inheritance, so says the 
Mitac, But where widows succeed to their husband’s pro¬ 
perty in default of sons, the course of decision in the Madras 
courts has ruled that she only possesses a life interest, and that 
after her death the property devolves upon her husband’s 
heirs. If wo are to consider the Mitac. as an authority, we 
may readily imagine various other eases where a woman may 
inherit, and the question may be fairly raised whether property 
inherited from other than a husband should not be classed in 
schools following* the doctrine of the Mitac, under the head of 
tilridhana. This has been doubted by the High Court of Madras in 
Bachiraja v. Vcnhitappadu, 2 Mad . //. 0. R, 402, in an elaborate 
judgment, wherein the question was considered whether a mother 
succeeding as heir to her son took the estate by way of inheritance, 
and whether having so inherited, the property became her siridhana . 
The Court held that the estate taken by the mother was merely a 
life-estate, and that she had no power of alienation. With due 
deference to the opinions of the learned judges who examined the 
authorities most fully, we think that the mother took something 
more than a life-estate. She took as heir to her sou, and not as 
widow to her husband. Becauso she succeeded co the estate of her 
son, it does not follow that that estate comprised any portion of 
her husband’s property; and if it did not, the rule laid down 
by the High Court is without any principle to support it. If 
the whole estate inherited from the son had descended to him from 
her husband, she did not take from the husband at all but from 
the son We have the express authority of the Mitac . cb. ii. s. xi. 

§ 2, that property inherited becomes a woman’s stridha'im. A 
daughter may inherit from her father or from her mother, and a 
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mother may inherit from her son. On what principle can it he 
contended that such property should be considered other than 
stridhana? The decision in question cites Jim, Vahana to show 
what the doctrine of the Bengal school is. No doubt the Bengal 
school excludes such property from stridhana , But the Mitac, .18 
the authority which prevails in Madras. The Smriti Chandn/ca , 
ch. ix. s. i. § 3, cites Yetjnavalchya in the same manner as the 
Mitac. ch. ii. s. xi. ? 1 ; and among other modes of acquisition, 
any other separate acquisition is enumerated among a woman's 
property. The Mitac, explaining this says, wealth acquired by in¬ 
heritance te stridhana. This is not a forced construction, for in¬ 
heritance is certainly a mode of acquisition just as much as a gift 
would bo. Suppose a son separated from his father died, leaving 
no issue or widow, the mother would succeed as heir in preference 
to the father, which arrangement clearly shows that she succeeds 
to h :r $ 011*8 property perfectly independent of her husband. 
It is only in failure of the mother that the father would take, 
Mitac, ch. ii. s. iii. Could the husband deprive her of this pro¬ 
perty ? If so, on what authority? If not, is it not her strid 
liana? In the absence, therefore, of any provision in the law 
we are inclined to consider that the doctrine of^ the Mitac. 
is based upon an intelligible principle. The decision of the 
High Court has been mainly influenced by the case of Tama- 
so mi Mudeka v. \dlatct , 2 Stra, ?Sote oj Case t 211, decided by 
Sir Thomas Strange when C.-J. of Madras, holding that the mother 
did not succeed to the property of her son as her stridhana. The 
High Court observed that this was not the point directly in ques¬ 
tion ; the case is therefore of no authority. The judges remark 
that the Digest of Jagamiatha, a Bengal text-book, is the author¬ 
ity referred to in the decision, but that is no authority in a 
country governed by a different law. They observe that Sir 
Thomas Strange must have had the Mitac . in view when pronounc¬ 
ing the doctrine , because he referred to the Mitac. in a foot-note of 
his printed cases. It does not follow that because he referred to 
the Mitac. in his printed book that he had an opposite doctrine 
maintained by bo celebrated a writer as the author of the Mitac. 
before him. "Were such the case, when enunciating this obiter dic- 
Irm, it might bo expected that the learned judge would have 
given some reason for following a »ctriuo of a school of law which 
be was not administering at Mad. is. It is more probable that the 
Mitac. was referred to by way of caution against too great reliance 
beirn' placed on the dictum iu question, or that ho discovered the 
passage in the Mitac. aftei he had pronounced his decision; and 
when'publishing his book wished to draw judicial attention to it. 
On the whole, we do not think the decision of the High Court suf¬ 
ficiently satisfactory to overturn the doctrine of the Mitac. XU 
are the more confirmed in this opinion by what Mr Strange Bays 
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in § 310 of his Manual with respect to the dement of property 
devolving upon a female. 

Death opens up the inheritance. —The devolution of property 
arises either on natural or civil death ; save in Bengal, the 
son is not a co-heir with his father, and inherits in the strictest 
sense of the word after the parent’s death, Narada s 3 Dig . 474; 
1 ib. 276. Among the Hindoos no new right accrues to the heir 
on the death of the father, for male issue from the very moment of 
birth are co-proprietors with the father, as regards ancestral pro¬ 
perty, on whose death only a larger development of share arises. 
If a father has four sons, by virtue of the vested right in the 
issue, any one of them may bring a suit for partition, in which 
case he would receive one-fifth of the ancestral property as his indi¬ 
vidual share; whereas if the partition took place upon the death 
of the father, he would get one-fourth of that property. 

.Natural death. —Natural death consists of two classes—viz., 
1. known ; 2. presumed. 

The instances where natural death is known are so familiar as 
to require no commont here. 

Presumption of death.— -dDeath may be presumed when the 
proprietor has been absent without tidings for a long period, or 
whore he has voluntarily retired from the world by joining a 
religious community, 1 Stra. II. L. 131. 

It is a common practice to go to Benares to die, and many 
persons are never heard of again. The sages consider that 
long absence is equivalent to death. The law has therefore 
assigned various* periods of absence, varying from twelve years 
upwards, according to the age of the person at the time of his 
departure, within which, if he is not heard of, the heir may take 
possession, keeping cortaiu fasts ; then burning an imago of his 
ancestor made of cusa , and performing for him his funeral rites. 
Jim. Vahana, ch. viii. 1 Dig. 221, 228 ; 3 ib. 460. In this case, 
where the heir is residing in a distant country, the inheritance is 
kept open to the seventh in descent from the person deceased, 
which is an extension of the rule limiting the right to the fourth 
in descent, Jim. Vahana, ib. note, Vrihaspati, 3 Dig. 441, 449 ; 1 
Sira. M. L. 132. 

The English law limits the period of absence to seven years. 
The Hindoo law varies the period according to the age of the 
absentee, twenty years for one between thirty and thirty-five; 
fifteen if between forty and forty-five, and twelve for one between 
sixty and sixty-five. See 1 JStra. II. L. 188, post, p. 230. Mac- 
naghten says, After twelve years’ absence death is presumed. In 
the English law the principle seems to be that a mm who has any 
interest in the property would take care that his existence was 
made known, while with the Hindoos he has the benefit of being 
assumed to be alive during the ordinary duration of life. 

Civil death. —Civil death takes place when one has voluntarily 





ret ired from the world, by joining a religions community, 1 $tnt< 
IL L. 184,185. Crime, too, unexpiated, Sir Thos. Strang p. 122, 
says, opens up the inheritance to the heirs. See also 1 Sira. JL L. 
pp. 148, 160, and “ Disqualification for Inheritance ” and “ Parti¬ 
tion . 1 ” “ IJnexpiatecl,” is presumed to mean So long as the sentence 

or punishment shall not have been completed.* 

Loss of caste. —Formerly loss of, or degradation from, caste ope¬ 
rated as a deprivation of the right of inheritance. But it has now 
no effect as a cause of civil death in matters of property. See Act 
xxi. of 1850, Abraham v. Abraham, Moore's In. Ap. 227. It is not 
necessary that the heir should have been actually horn when the 
inheritance falls in. It suffices if he has been begotten and after- 
v ards born alive. When born with vitality, it is of no moment how 
soon after he may die ; the right of inheritance is acquired, and the 
inheritance devolves on the heirs of the child, JZPerlwg, p, 40, 

Three o lass ns of heirs.— There arc throe classes of heirs—viz., 
1. Sapindas, a term derived from Pinda, the funeral rice-ball or 
cake, and those who participate in offering it to the deceased are 
called Sapindas. These also offer oblations of water; 2. Scorn- 
nodicas, a term derived from Oodaca, water, and who offer water 
only, being of a remoter class of relationship with the deceased, 
and consequently excluded from offering rice-balls unless on failure 
of the sapindas. 3. Jhmdhus, a term which signifies cognate kindred 
lying beyond t htoSamonodicas, Mitae. ch. ii. s. vi. § 1 ; Stra. M. //. Z. 
308. These as such make no offerings unless on failure of the 
Sapindas and Samonodicas , when they make offering of the Pinda , 
as do the Samonodicas on failure of sapindas, Sira. Man. § 308. 

The sapindas are of two grades—viz., the nearer and the remoter, 
the former of whom offer and partake of the rice-ball entire, the 
latter, who offer and partake of merely the wipings of the bands. 
The Samonodicas .also aro divided into two grades, but there is no 
distinction between them as to the offerings they make, Menu- 
vurtha Mooktavahc on Menu, v. § 60. 

Limit of sapindas. —-The nearer sapindas are the three in direct 
descent from the person to he traced from, and the thive in ascent 
above him ami their descendants to (he second degree,, Smriti 
Chandrika; also the wife, daughters, daughter’s sons, mother, and 
paternal grandmother, Smriti Mooktha Phalam. The limit is the 
grandson of the great-grandfather. The rest are the remoter 
sapind.is, Sira . Man. § 311. 

The sapinda extends to the sixtii in descent.— They extend 
to the sixth male in direct descent from the person to be traced 
from, and the sixth male in direct ascent, aijd the direct male 
descendants of these latter to the sixth degree, Sira. Man. § 300. 
The brothers and their male descendants to the fifth degree come in 
thus as the descendants of the father, or the first in direct ascent. 

* It is doubtful whether in the present day the doctrine would be main¬ 
tained. 
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The wife, daughters, and daughters sons, the mother, and the 
paternal grandmother are also embraced among the sapindas, 
Savamath Valam; Varctda Rajeyum; Smriti Mooktka Pfmlum. The 
female line extends no further. The remotest embraced in the line 
of sapindas is the four times great-grandson of the four times great¬ 
grandfather, Stra, Man. § 310. 

# Limit of samonodioab-—E xtends to the sixth male below and the 
sixth above the male sapincUis, and the direct male descendants 
of the latter six to the sixth degree, Mitac. cb. ii. s. v. § 6 ; Smriti 
Chandnha; 'Smriti AfooktaJi Phalum; Stra. Mi, H. L. 312. 

Mr Strange , in his Manual , § 313, says the collaterals in the above 
list are brought in on the principle that they have some common 
ancestor with the person to be traced from, to whom they, as well 
ag he, offer oblations, this Constituting participation in offering. 

Bummcra-—The Bmidhus are of three kinds- viz., such as are in 
parallel grade to the individual himself, who avo the sons of his own 
father’s sister, the sons of his own mother's sister, the sons of his aunt, 
and the sons of his mother’s maternal uncle must be considered 
as his own cognate kindred ; such as are parallel to his father, who 
are the sons of his father's paternal aunt, the sons of his father’s 
maternal aunt, and the sons of his father’s maternal uncle must lie 
deemed his father’s cognate kindred ; and such as are parallel to his 
mother, who are tho sons of his mother’s paternal aunt, the sons of 
her maternal aunt, and the song of her maternal uncles, Mitac. cb. 
ii. a. vi. § 1 ; Stra. M. Ii. Z. § 214. 

The following enumeration of heirs shows the order in which 
each class of relations takes direct from the person to be traced 
from. It is not an order according to which each succeeds to the 
other. On the property coming to an individual, the descent would 
commence afresh in hi&ajjjpe, and will fall upon his own immediate 
heirs. 

For example, should the inheritance devolve upon a brother's 
son, in default of nearer relatives, his heir would not be the paternal 
grandmother of the person from whom the property came. It 
would descend primarily to the new inheritor’s male issue, and so 
onwards ; and should it devolve on a female relative, for instance 
on a daughter, it would go on from her according to tho rule of 
descent in the female line to be hereafter explained, Stra. Mar , //, 

L. § 316. 

Madras. 

Sons. 

Sons’ sons. 

Sons’ grandsons. 

Widow. 

Daughters. 

Daughters’ sons. 

Mother. 

Father. 
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Brothers. 

Brothers' sons. 

Paternal grandmother. 

Paternal grandfather. 

Paternal grandfather's sous, (i.e ., the uncles.) 

Paternal grandfather's eon's sons, (i.e,, the cousins.) 

Paternal great grandfather. 

His sons. 

And sons’ sons. 

After those, the remoter sapindas come in, each in their ord«r, 
and then the samou-odicas in their order, and, lastly, the bundhus 
in theirs. 

In Bengal, in default of brother’s grandsons, the sister’s son in- 
herits, but not in the provinces which follow the Mitac. 

In Elberling’s Treatise on Inheritance it is laid down that sons of 
different sisters take according to the number born, as well as un¬ 
born, and even uubegotten at the time of their uncle’s death. 

Elberlmg is a Bengal authority, but discusses the authorities of 
the Benares school as well. He says also that, according to the 
schools of Benares and Mithila, they, sisters’ suns, are excluded, as 
they belong to a different family, see post 

For the order of succession in Bengal school, see post, 300. 

For that of Bombay, see post , 304. 

For that of the Mithila school, see post, 304. 

For that of Malabar and Caranese schools, see post, 306, 309. 

In the case of a sole separate owner no question of collateral 
heirs can arise until the lineal descendants are first exhausted. 

In the case of an undivided owner being a co-heir, his property 
will in part be affected by the rights of collateral sharers. 

The direct descent does not in general go beyond the putthar, ex¬ 
cept where one of them is absent without tidings, and then his 
lineal descendants to the sixth degree may claim the inheritance. 


Section If. 

Male issue—In default of—Adopted son—Law applicable to both alike 
-—Issue includes sons , gra ndsons, and great-grandsons -— When death 
presumed from absence—Performance of obsequial riles—Keystone 
to the taw of inheritance—The grandson—Benefit tv the soul of the 
ancestor is not the Only principle—The mere act of solemnising 
exequial rights gives no title to inheritance—By birth proprietor 
with his father—Heirs persumptive and apparent — Civil death— 
Sons born after partition—Illegitimate issue, Soodras — Stats of 
Englishman by Brahmin woman separated from husband — 
Marriage with bastard’s daughter — Bastard's right to rna iMenavce 
—Soodra bastard's right to inheritance—Bebuttability of presump* 
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Uon of kqithmctj when opportunity for sexual mter<mrse~~ltyihb 
of a son by a female dam~ Illegitimate som of KsUriya vpon a 
Soodra cake — E nt itled to maintenance—M inor— Undivided faMy 
-— '^rimlx/enituve—IhMic and private property of a rajah—Evi¬ 
dence of descent of zemindars utak—Sdf acquired property. 

Mall issue. —Th .0 first in order of Hindoo heirs is ft iwuis legiti¬ 
mate male issue. Tho legitimate son is one procreated ou a lawfully 
wedded wife, Mitac. cb. i. s. xi. § 1. 

In default of—Adopted son—Law applicable to both alike.-— 
In default of such issue, a legally adopted son becomes such heir, see 
Adoption. As between issue of the body and an adopted son, the 
Hindoo law of inheritance makes no difference. The adopted son, 
however, takes tho entire estate only in the event of the failure of 
a legitimate son, and as the adopted is a substitute for such son, he 
succeeds to his adoptive father’s estate exactly as if be were a 
legitimate son, the law of inheritance being equally applicable to 

Where the sons may have divided from their lather, and received 
their portions, they nevertheless succeed to their father’s remaining 
property as first in descent, 1 Stra. M* L. 163 > Etna. Man. § 317. 

Issue includes sons, grandsons, and great- grandsons.— In 
Hindoo law the term “ issue,” includes not only all the eons a man 
leaves behind him, but son’s sons also, or sons of the latter, or great- 
grandsons, Le., the sons, the grandsons, and great-grandsons, 1 
Mra, II. Za 124 . The whole have by the Hindoo law ever con¬ 
stituted but one heir, so that if the son have died in the lifetime of 
his father, leaving a son, and that son also dies leaving one, and 
then the great-grandfather dies, the great-grandson succeeds as his 
grandfather would have done had he survived ; and according to 
Vaijayante , a commentary on Vishnu the right of representation 
in all these cases vests likewise in the widow ; but according to 
other authorities she is only entitled to maintenance, to be supplied 
her by her father-in-law, and on his death by bis heir. But here, 
as far as the fourth in descent, the right of lineal representation 
stops, unless there has been an absence in a distant country ; when 
it extends beyond the fourth, as far as the seventh degree, Vrihas - 
patij 3 IdifP 441 , 448 ; 1 Stra, 11. L. 1 l ' 4 , 188 . 

Great-great-grandsons. —So that supposing the intermediate 
descendants to have failed, and a son of the great-grandson to sur¬ 
vive at tho death of the proprietor, he would not inherit, save as 
a mere remote sapinda ; but the widow of the deceased, the next 
in the series, would succeed in preference, though in the event of 
the great-grandson surviving his ancestor, and then dying, the pro¬ 
perty so inherited by him would devolve upon his sou, in con¬ 
sequence of its having vested in the father, l Stra. IL L. 125, 

The grandsons and"great-grandsons inherit per stirpes. 

When death presumed from absence. — Where the death of 
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the owner is presumed ftorn absence unheard of, and his de¬ 
scendants also are absent and unheard of, any of them, up to the 
sixth from him, on appearing, will bo entitled to inherit as of the 
male issue, taking precedence of the widow, 1 Strci. IL X. 125. 
The inheritance is kept open to the remotest mpinda in this branch, 
on the presumption that an intermediate descendant may have 
survived to transmit it to him, Sira. Man. § 324. See ante, pp. 
75, 226. 

Performance of obsequial rites—Keystone to the law of 
inheritance, — The keystone of the whole Hindoo law of inherit¬ 
ance is the birth of a son, in which event tho father is delivered 
from Put, and if he have no sou he is required to adopt one whose 
adoption effects the same deliverance. The table or descent is 
clearly laid down in the various schools of law. No one has a right 
to succeed or perform the funeral rites, except a person enumerated 
therein, and in the order established. It is the position that ho 
occupies in the table that gives tho right to inheritance which is 
rather subject to the duty of performing the funeral ceremonies of 
tho deceased. 

The series of heirs is naturally adjusted by the amount or degree 
of benefit which each is supposed to confer upon the deceased. 
The son is preferred because he presents the greatest number of 
beneficial offerings, and he saves his parent from Put, Jim. Vahana f 
eh. iv, 8. iii. § 36 ; 1 Stra. II. X. 128. 

The grandson. —The same degree of efficacy is attributed in de¬ 
fault of their respective fathers to the grandson and great-grandson, 
which reaches tho fourth in descent, but not beyond, for Menu says, 
ch. ix. § 186, “But the fifth has no concern with the gift of the 
funeral cake.” 

Accordingly Borne benefits are derjved from the great-grandson 
as well as from the son. The term son, in the text of Menu, or in 
that of Vishnu, or in that of Yajnavalthya , &c., extends to the grand 
son, for as far as that degree descendants equally confer benefits by 
presenting oblations of food in tho prescribed form in monthly ob¬ 
sequies, Jim. Vahana, , ch. xi. s. i. § 34, 36, and this accounts for 
representation stopping with the great-grandson. 

In Jim. Vahana , it is said, accordingly, Since inheritance is 
in right of benefits conferred, and the order of inheritance is regu¬ 
lated by tho degree of benefit, Srikrisbna, the equal right of "the 
son, the son’s son, and the grandson, is proper for their equal pre¬ 
tensions, are declared in the text. By a son a man conquers worlds, 
&c., Jim, Vahana , ch. xi. s.’i. § 31, and in other similar passages, see 1. 
Stra* II. L. 127, 128, where it is said, upon this principle minister 
ing equally to the peace of their departed ancestor, if he leave a 
son, and the son of a son, and the son’s son of a third son, they 
take equal shares of bis estate because they confer the benefit 
equally, Jim. Vahana, ch. xi. s. i. § 36, 40 ; ib. s. vi. § 29. 

Benefit to the soul of the ancestor is not the only prin- 
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c/i’LE.—This benefit to the soul of the ancestor, although if; is the 
general, is not the sole and universal principle; payment of the 
ancestor’s debts as well as nearness of kin, or proximity by birth 
also, form considerations in the Hindoo law of inheritance, 3 Dig. 
*01, 525, 533; 1 Stra. If. L. 129; Menu, ch. v, § 60. 

And although the table of inheritance, on failure of the great- 
grandson, opens up the succession to the widow, yet the property 
reverts to the lineal kindred; at all events, as far as the seventh 
person, or the sixth degree of ascent or descent, 3 Dig. 624 ; Menu, 
v. § 60 ; Jim. Vahana, ch. xi. s. i. §42; 1 Sira. II. I. .129, 

The right to inherit is therefore connected with the power to 
. benefit, so that the title of a son lawfully begotten on a wedded 
wife is preferred before any other heir, which accounts for the 
anxiety of a Hindoo for male issue, or his substitute by adop¬ 
tion. 

The mere act of solemnising!- exequial rites gives no title to 
inheritance.— But it is not to be concluded, therefore, that the 
rights of inheritance and performance of obsequies go together, 
otherwise it might be assumed that the mere act of solemnising the 
funeral rites would give a title to the succession which would create a 
scramble for priority amongst conflicting claims. All the rule 
establishes is, that the person being the nearest of kin, the most 
competent, is bound to the due performance of exequial rites for 
the benefit of the deceased to whose property he has succeeded. The 
performance of funeral rites by an individual, not in propinquity 
of relationship to the deceased to qualify him for the act, will not 
confer on him the right to inherit, 1 Sira. 11, L. 129; Stra. Man. 
§ 305, for such performance of funeral rites is only evidence of a 
nearer relationship, and may therefore bo always rebutted by other 
evidence. In a case where a widow died, leaving a daughter and 
a brother her surviving, and the brother performed the widow’s 
funeral ceremonies, it was held that the daughter was entitled to 
the estate, Colebrooke remarking that the brother’s pretensions were 
founded on passages of Hindoo law, purporting that the succession 
to the estate and the right of performing obsequies go together, 
referring to remarks on Dutnaram Sing v. Buchhee Sinq, Beng. R. 
ante, U05, p. 22 ; see also Mitac. ch. ii. s. ii. § 6 ; 2 Stra II L 
236. 

Jemale relatives, to a very limited extent, may offer funeral 
oblations. They do so by proxy—it not being permitted to them to 
recite passages from the Vedas, Stra. Man. § 306. SveMberling, 67. 

By birth Hindoo go-proprietor with his father.—«B y birth 
every Hindoo is a co-proprietor with his father in his ancestral 
property, 1 Stra. II. L. 17. 

By birth he acquires a vested interest in the property, Mitac. 
ch. i. s. i. § 23, 27, and note 23; Subodhini. But the extent of 
that interest is a question discussed in the Hindoo books, and upon 
which differences of opinion exist in tho various schools. 

In Bengal inheritance is defeasible during the life of the father 
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by gift or other alienation, including will, requiring the concur¬ 
rence of the sons only in the instance of land inherited, 1 Stra. 
II, L. 21, though valid without it, ib. 

In Benares and Southern India his power of alienation was more 
limited. The power of alienation may be anticipated by parti¬ 
tion, without the consent of the father, if warranted by law, 
or voluntarily on his part, according to the doctrine of all the 
schools. 

Sir Thomas Strange says, vol. i. II. L. p. 130, This power, how¬ 
ever, may be limited by adverse possession in a stranger fur twenty 
years, citing Yajnavalckya , 1 Dig. 135 ; Vgasa and Vrihaspati, 3 ib. 
443, 442. But Mr Ellis , 2 Stra. II. L. 27, denies this to be the 
law of Southern India. He says Yighyanamara , after a long argu¬ 
ment, ruled that it is the perishable produce only of land that can¬ 
not be recovered after the expiration of twenty years, and of other 
property after tea years, such land or other property having been 
enjoyed to the exclusion of the owner by his default or in his 
view. With regard to land, he holds that if legal acquisition can 
be disproved, even after the expiration of a hundred years, (con¬ 
sidered as the measure of the life of man,) ownership is not 
established by possession, and he accordingly declares that “ even 
beyond the period of memory, if there exist a current tradition of 
the illegality of the acquisition, the enjoyment is not valid.” And 
it is observable that, to render it so in any case, it must have been 
in view of the owner. In fact, according to the original and cor¬ 
rect doctrine of the Hindoo law, enjoyment or possession can 
never be cause of ownership; it is a presumption of it only, but if 
the want of original title can be shown, the possessing holder may 
at any time be divested of the property. This applies not only to 
land hut to property of every description. The Hindoo canon is, 
“ Acquisition must be shown ; ” all else is exception. Menu says, 
c< He who enjoys without ownership for many hundred of years, the 
lord of the earth shall inflict on that criminal the punishment or¬ 
dained for thieves.’" 

Of course these rules are subject to the law of limitation, Act 
xiv. of 1850. 

Heirs presumptive and apparent. —The Hindoo law recognises 
the distinction of heirs known in English law as apparent and pre¬ 
sumptive, With the Hindoos they are styled Heritages not liable 
to obstruction, and liable to obstruction. Tim former are called 
Apratibandha , answering with us to the heir-apparent, whose right, 
if ha outlive his ancestor, is indefeasible, 1 Stra. If. L. 131. the 
latter is called Sapratibandha , those remoter heirs, as brothers, 
uncles, <feo., whose right is liable to obstruction by the intermediate 
birth of nearer ones, so that their title its not apparent but pre¬ 
sumptive only, ib. 

Several wives. —Sons equal in number by each inherit by re¬ 
presentation according to their mothers, 1 Stra. II. L. 205. 

Sons born after partition. —Where sons are born after the 
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partition, they succeed to the father’s share to the exclusion of the 
divided sons, 1 Sira, 11. L. 182 ; so if there be no after-born son 
the divided sons succeed as heirs to their father's share, provided 
their father's wife be not living, post, p. 328. 

All sons get equal shares, and not according to the mother's. 
But in some parts the mothers represent equal shares, and their 
sons get equal parts of these shares. # 

Ill-Bgitimatb- children.— By the Hindoo law illegitimate chil¬ 
dren do not inherit unless in the Soodra class, see C/mohtrya Run 
Mnrdun Syn Sahub Furhulad Syn, 7 Moore's In. Ap . 18, post 
p. oil. They are, however, a charge upon the inheritance, Mem, 
ch, ix. § 178, 179* 3 Dig. 143, 283, and are entitledto maintenance. 
Even among Soodras, if there are illegitimate sons, daughters, or 
sons of daughters, they get only half of what they would have got 
had they been legitimate, the rest being shared among the legiti¬ 
mate children, 1 Strut,. II. L. 09. 

In No. .1.24 of 1861, a question arose whether the grandson of 
a divided uncle took along with, or in preference to an illegitimate 
son. The decision was that,he did neither—the decision giving no 
further claim on the brcliuws property. Sir Thomas Strange says, 
in quo description of the Fanner Bhava, or son of a twice married 
woman, which oocurs still in some instances of the fourth order, 
illegitimate sons continue to participate with legitimate ones if 
there bo any, and if there bo none, nor daughters, nor daughters’ 
sous, they are then not distinguishable in poin t of inheritance from 
legitimate ones, Mohun Sing v. Ohumun lied, Beng, Rep. ante, 1805, 
p. 1 Stra. 11, L. 132. 

The status and right off this sons of an Englishman by a 
Brahmin woman living apart from her husband. —When a Brah¬ 
min woman residing apart from her husband lived with an English¬ 
man, and had two sons by him, it was held that the sons are 
Hindoos, and that their rights are determined by those of the class 
of Hindoos to which they belong, and that they are to bo regarded 
as Soodras , or as a class still lower, and that in the absence of pre¬ 
ferable heirs they inherit the property of the mother, and of each 
other; if not, she is annere prostitute, and of the cognation or re¬ 
lationship between her and her offspring there exists no doubt 
whatever, Myna Bai v. Uttar am, 2 Mad. 11. 0. R. 196. 

This was an appeal in pursuance of Icavo reserved to the re¬ 
spondents in the case of Myna Bai v. Uttarom, by the decree of 
Her Majesty in Council, dated 30th Nov. 1861, 8 Mowes In. Ap. 
4 26 . 

The appellants were the plaintiffs in ejectment, the first being 
the widow, and the other devisees under an alleged will of the late 
llamaparsad. The only question argued was the validity of Rama- 
parsad’s title, claiming as he did under Taukaram, with being 

* Putuibhaga, the term applied to this mode of division, receives no coun¬ 
tenance from the High. Court of Madras. 
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illegitimate sons of a Hindoo married woman of the Gauda Brah¬ 
min caste, by Hughes an Englishman. It was admitted on behalf 
of the plaintiffs that it could not be pretended that any special 
custom existed ; the right of Ram ap amid to succeed was therefore 
put upon the general ground of Hindoo law. 

The Court (Phillips and Holloway , J\J.) in delivering judgment 
said, u For the plaintiff it was contended that the case is one of first 
impression, that it is really that of a prostitute, and § 363 of Strangels 
Manual shows that there is heritable blood between the degraded 
mother and her children, that the property is self-acquired, and that 
there is no text whatever of Hindoo law which includes inheritance 
between persons so situated ; that Taukaram and Ramaparsad were 
brothers, that in default of issue the mother succeeds to her sons, 
and that Ram a pars ad’s right to succeed to his brother would de¬ 
volve from her; that the right of children of professional prosti¬ 
tutes to succeed to their mother lias been frequently recognised. 

“ On the other side, it was contended, quoting 1 Mm. //. L. 160, 
that the mother and the children, too, were altogether beyond the 
pale of Hindoo law, that she was cvviliter mortua , that her rights 
had altogether ceased, and that she could not acquire or transmit 
rights ; that this was the fruit, not only of illicit, bat adulterous 
intercourse, and that there could be no possibility of inheritance.' 7 

No authority was quoted on either side here, or in the Privy 
Council. 

“The lords of the Judicial Committee have determined that these 
persons have been rightly considered to be Hindoos, and the ques¬ 
tion of their right is to be solved by the determination of the class 
of Hindoos to which they belong, and the rules as to inheritance 
which exist in that class. If, however, from the anomalous cir¬ 
cumstances of this case, they cannot be, with positive certainty, 
referred to any particular class, it seems to us that we are bound 
to reason analogically, and apply to them tho rules observable by 
classes to whom their class bears the greatest likeness. 77 On tho 
question of the issue being adulterous the Court said, “ There is no 
doubt that mere adultery, if committed with a man of the woman’s 
own caste, would be expiable. The husband might put her away, 
but would bo by no means bound to do bo. The ancient law is 
clear upon this subject, Menu, oh. ad. § 177, 178, prescribes the 
penance for adulterous connexion. The provisions as to the son 
of concealed birth (qucemtw Jiliw) being entitled to inheritance of 
the husband of the mother, Dig. § 249, 250, show clearly that 
mere adultery is not the disabling stigma which codes based upon 
Christianity have made it. Still more curious is the conflict of 
opinion developed by the commentator in the succeeding clauses 
as to the proper paternity of the child begotten upon the wife of 
another, (ih. 252, 253, with notes.) The fact that the procreator 
of those children was impressed with a peculiar status preventing his 
illegitimate children from inheriting to him, renders it unnecessary 
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to pursue this investigation, and we have only adverted to it to 
show that the mere fact of adultery is of very little importance to 
the pit^enb n>roatigation. In the view of Hindoo law those chil¬ 
dren were stained with a blot wholly indelible, and in comparison 
with which the mere adultery of the mother fades away. On this 
evidence she must be taken to have been what is termed a Cauda 
Brahmin, really the product of the union of a Brahmin with a 
Kshetriya woman, and according, then, to the theory of Menu, of a 
caste intermediate between the two first regenerate classes. She 
must be taken, therefore, to have been at least a Kshetriya in rank. 
As to the father, he was not a Hindoo at all.” 

•“ Looking at Menu, ch. x. § 44, where ho enumerates the races, 
once Kslietriyas, who have from non-communion with Brahmins, 
and their omission of holy rites tlmt are there prescribed by 
the Shadran, sunk to the lowest of the four classes, it is probable 
that they would have considered this man of the Caucasian race in 
the position of a Soodra. If not a Soodra, he was in the eye of 
Hindoo law, a man of no caste at all, a Meleecha or foreigner.” 
By such connexion the woman became hopelessly outcast*?, and 
it must bo assumed that she was treated as dead to the family 
of her husband; and as Abbe Dubois justly points out, that 
the person so sunk from caste does not descend to any lower caste, 
but becomes altogether outcaste. The mother must be taken to 
be a woman of no caste, living in prostitution. “ Certainly there 
tire many passages of text writers who recognise the relationship 
of the son irregularly begotten, to his mother’s family, Yajnavalchya, 
quoted in the Vivada Chintamani , p. 283, “A damsel's child is one 
born of an unmarried woman ; he is considered as the son of his 
maternal grandsire.” This passage clearly recognises the mother 
and her son irregularly begotten as cognate, and the Mitacskara, 
quoting Menu, (oh. i. s. xi. § 7,) points out, that if the girl is married, 
the child, although not begotten by the husband becomes his own. 
The authorities already referred to as to the son of concealed origin 
also bear upon thi3 point, and seem to show clearly that the 
Hindoo law, although not recognising as the husband's sou one got 
by a man of unequal class, nevertheless gives no ground whatever 
for supposing that the circumstance of illicit birth severs tfce union 
between the mother and her son so as not to admit of heritable 
blood between them. This being so, there seems no grouud either 
on authority or analogy for contending that if Taukaram had died 
without issue his mother would not have succeeded to him even 
if she were a Soodra, or of a class still lower, as we think she was. 5 ’ 

“ That the illegitimate issue of women of the lowest Hindoo classes 
daily succeed to property, both of their mothers aud of each other, 
without question or dispute, we can upon our own experience 
affirm. It would be illogical if it were otherwise, for the illegiti¬ 
mate son of a Soodra, in the absence of preferable sons, is his heir.” 

We may refer by w ay of analogy to the practice of Malabar and 
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Cannra, There concubinage is the rule, and the whole law of in¬ 
heritance is based upon the existence of heritable blood between 
the mother and son, quite irrespective of the father. There is no 
agnation at a]].-* 

“ There is very little authority upon the question now at issue. 
All the passages iu the text-books have reference to the right of 
inheritance, ex piarte paternct The case quoted from the younger 
Maaiaghtm iu the Privy Council is of that character. The doctrine 
iu Sira. Man . § 363, is fully borne out by the doctrine in the case 
quoted, Tara Munnee Dossea v. Motee Buneanee, 7 >S ud, D. U. 273. 
It was a suit by a daughter born in wedlock, of a mother who 
afterwards lapsed into prostitution, to recover from the daughters 
born in prostitution the property of the mother. The Court held 
that the plaintiffs title was not made out, because the conduct of 
the mother had severed her from her natural family, so that the 
plaintiff, her daughter born in wedlock, could not succeed to her.” 
H In Madras, too, it has never been doubted that the children of the 
prostitute succeeded to the property of the mother.” 

“We have been unable to find the least authority for an opinion 
of Mr Justin Strange, that the children must be adopted children.” 
“ Our reasoning, therefore, is, that there is no authority against the 
existence of heritable blood between tho woman and her illegitimate 
offspring. Taukaram and his brother are decided to be Hindoos. They 
are Hindoo sons of a woman who was either a woman of a class lower 
than the fourth of Menus classes, and in this case the sons are 
cognate to her and to each other, as the children of a class not 
twice born out of wedlock, and entitled to inherit to their mother, 
and only not capable of inheriting to their father because lie is 
not p. Hindoo at all. If not so, she is a mere prostitute, and of 
the cognation between her and her offspring there ’exists no doubt 
whatever.” 

There is no analogy between the law of England with regard to 
bastards and the Hindoo law. The .Roman law, however, which still 
dominates over all systems of European law, non ratione imperii sed 
rationis imperio, has dealt with the question. Gains says, Dig. 
Tit viii. fr. 2, “ line parte (that is, of the edict) proconsul naturali 
cequitate motus omnibus cogmtis pennittat honorurn possessionem 
quos sanguinis ratio vocat ad hereditatem licet jure civifi deficient . 
It ague etiam vulgo qmceiti liber i malris et mater taliurn Uberorum 
item ipsi fratres inter se ex Me parte bo-norum possessionem peters 
possunt quia sunt invicem sibi cognati.” This great master con¬ 
siders that in not denying the natural relationship between the 
erring mother and her sous, and of tho sons with each other, and 
admitting heritable blood between them, th q praetor was moved by 
natural equity.” 

At fr. 4 of the same title, “Si spurius intestate decesserit jure 
consanguinitatis aid agnationis hereditas ejus ad nullum pertinet 
quia consanguinitatis et agnationis jura a pat-re oriuntur proxtmitatis 
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autem nomine hnnler ejm .aut f rater eMem matte natus howrvm pd$* 
semomm ejm ex edicto peter e potest” • 

Utpian points to the true distinction, and one which precisely 
meets the present case, and is in entire conformity with the 
doctrine of the Hindoo law. As agnation and consanguinity are 
the offspring of a marriage by the Jus civile , no spurious son can 
have them; but he is related to his own mother and to his brothers 
by that mother. 

Justinian, Inst, iii. Tit v. 4, embodies the same rule, which by 
later legislation he modified. 

The decision recognising heritable blood between illegitimate 
brothers, and between them and their mother, appears, in the ab¬ 
sence of a lex loci, to bo justified by the texts cited from the 
I.toman jurists. But we do not agree with the learned judge that 
among Hindoos adultery is regarded in a less serious light than 
among Europeans. The texts of law cited to show that adultery 
is capable of expiation refer simply to spiritual punishment, which 
there is reason to believe was inflicted in all ages in all countries 
for the offence ; but neither the texts themselves, nor the existing 
feelings and customs of the Hindoos, justify the conclusion. They 
are not more disposed to overlook adultery in their females than 
other people. With respect to the texts referring to sons of un¬ 
married damsels, or sons of concealed birth, the Hindoos them¬ 
selves would bo the first to deprecate the possibility of being bound 
by such obsolete law. 

Marriage with bastard’s daughter —Bastard’s right to main¬ 
tenance --Soomu DASTARD’S RIGHT TO INHERIT—liEBUTTABILITY OF 
PRESUMPTION OF LEGITIMACY WHERE OPPORTUNITY FOR SEXUAL INTER¬ 
COURSE. —-The Hindoo law, independently of special usage or cus¬ 
tom, does not make illegitimacy an absolute disqualification for 
caste, so as to affect in the relations of life not only the bastard, 
but also his legitimate children. 

The Hindoo, unlike the English law, recognises a bastard’s re¬ 
lation to his father and family. 

By birth, and without any form of legitimation, bastards of the 
three twice-born classes are now recognised as' members of their 
father’s family, and have a right to maintenance. 

In the case of Soodras, the law has been, and still is, that bas¬ 
tards succeed their father by right of inheritance. 

The presumption of legitimacy where there has been opportunity 
for sexual intercourse, is not irrebuttable, Pandaiya THaver v. f'uli 
Telavcr, l Mad. H. C. It 478. 

This suit was brought to recover possession of a ssomindary 
estate from the original defendant, who claimed it as an undivided 
brother and heir of the late zemindar, Iudiram Rarnasvanu 
Telaver, The zemindary is one which descends according to the 
rule of primogeniture, and the right of the plaintiffs to recover 
depended upon the proof aud validity of the title of the first 
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plaintiff as the only legitimate son of the late zemindar, by Ills 
second wife, tJ»o second plaintiff^ his first wife having, as alleged 
by the plaintiff, borne him no issue, and been put away for Im¬ 
proper conduct, and having afterwards married a second husband, 
by whom she had a son. The original defendant, in answer, said 
that the family of the second plaintiff was of a lower and inferior 
caste to that of his deceased brother, and that the females of it 
have been living in concubinage, without lawful marriage; that 
the father of the second plaintiff was illegitimate, and the second 
plaintiff consequently was of no caste; and that, according to Hin¬ 
doo law, a marriage neither did nor could take place. " But he 
admitted the marriage of his brother to the woman stated by 
the plaintiff to be bis wife, but that she was divorced for want of 
chastity, and boro his brother no issue. The son of the first wife, 
and his grandmother as guardian, (his mother being dead,) being 
made supplemental defendants, denied the plaintiff’s title, and as¬ 
sorted that the charge of unchastity of the first wife, and that she 
was pu.t away and married again, were false, and set up the title of 
her son as heir. 

The civil judge ruled that the family of the late zemindar and the 
second plaintiff were of the same caste, that a marriage had taken 
place with her, and that the zemindar and she had lived together, 
that he had in all respects treated her as his wile, and that the 
first plaintiff was the issue of their union ; but held, on the autho¬ 
rity of a Suder Court pundit, that in law, there was no valid 
marriage, as the father of the second plaintiff was illegitimate; 
that she was therefore a person of no caste; that the late ze¬ 
mindar and the sons of the Shastra caste could not contract a legal 
marriage with her; and that the first plaintiff therefore luid no 
title to the property. 

This decision was appealed from, and the Court held that a 
marriage in fact had taken place, and that the second plaintiff was 
not the concubine of the deceased. 

• Scotland , C. J., in deliveringjudgrncnt said, with reference to the 
point raised, as to the validity of the marriage, on the ground of 
caste, The case presented by the defendant is, that the second 
plaintiffs father is shown to be the son of a zemindar of Pambuli, 
by a concubine of an inferior caste; and the second plaintiff there¬ 
fore of no caste.As the decree of the civil judge rests upon 

the legal effect of the illegitimacy, wo will, assuming it proved, 
express our opinion as to whether it was, in Hindoo law, a dis¬ 
qualification invalidating the marriage. The Civil Court appears 
to have decided that illegitimacy of the father placed him without 
the pale of the caste of his parents, and consequently Jits daughter, 
(the second plaintiff,) was destitute of caste, and that a valid 
marriage could not take place between the late zemindar, (he being 
of a caste that conformed to the Simstras,) and a woman of no 
caste. 
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It is unnecessary to make a distinction somewhat refined, and 
which would be difficult to ascertain, between a caste of Soodras, 
conforming in all respects to the Shastras, and one that did not 
so conform, as was the case with the caste of the late zemindar. 
There appears to he no satisfactory ground for the proposition, that 
as respects either caste, the Hindoo law, independently of special 
usage or custom, makes illegitimacy an absolute disqualification for 
caste, so as to affect in the relations of life not only the person who 

is illegitimate, but also his legitimate children.I am not 

aware that any authority can be found for the proposition ; and in 
principle and reason, looking to the rights of property possessed by 
illegitimate persons, the law would appear to be otherwise. Tiio 
Hindoo lav/ does not, like the English law, consider ari illegitimate 
person quasi nidlus jiUm. It recognises his relationship to his 
father and family, and secures him substantial rights. 

Under the ancient law, it' seems that at one time, in the case of 
the three superior or “ regenerate tribes/’ sous not born in lawful 
marriage had rights of inheritance subsidiary to the u Auram,* 9 or 
$011 of a lawful wife, and could perform obsequies, Menu. cb. iz„ 
§ 159, ICO, 180 ; Mltac. oh. i. s. 11; 2 Sir a, H. I. 194, 211; 
and although this, as a general law applicable to those tribes, has, 
in respect of inheritance, become obsolete; yet it is clear law at 
the present day, that by birth, and without any form of legitima¬ 
tion, illegitimate children of these tribes are recognised as 
members of their father’s family, and have a right to mainten¬ 
ance. It; is also equally clear, that in the case'of Soodras, the 
law has been, and still is, that illegitimate children succeed their 
father by right of inheritance, Mitac. ch. i. sec. 12 ; 1 Stm. FI I 
132. 

While such is the law as to family estates and rights of an illegiti¬ 
mate child, it would be anomalous and inconsistent that illegitimacy 
should be declared to be a taint and disqualification for the mem¬ 
bership of caste in the individual and children ; so to decide in 
this case would, in, effect, be giving to illegitimacy, as a disqualifica¬ 
tion, an operation which it would be contrary to the spirit, if not 
the letter, of legislative enactment, (see Acfcxxi. of 1850,) to allow 
to degradation from Caste. 

It is not to he understood, that supposing the late zemindar 
and the second plaintiff had been of different castes, the marriage 
would have been invalid. The general law applicable to all the 
classes or tribes does not seem opposed to marriage between in¬ 
dividuals of different sects or divisions of the same class or tribe ; 
and even as regards the marriage between individuals of a different 
class or tribe than himself, the law appears to be no more than 
directory, although it recommends and inculcates a marriage with 
a woman of equal class as a preferable description; yet the marriage 
of a man with a woman of a lower class or tribe than himself 
appears not to be an invalid marriage, rendering the issue Ulegitl 
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tmie,* Menu. ch. iii. § 12,, et seq.; Mitac. oh. i. s. xi. § 2, and note; 
1 Stra. II I. p, 40. According to this view of the law, there being 
no proof of a special custom or usage, the marriage would be valid 
even though the parties had beeo of different sects or caste divisions 
of the fourth, or Soodra class. 

It becomes necessary to determine whether the alleged heirship 
of the first supplemental defendant is well founded ; for if so, 
he would be entitled to succeed, and the first plaintiff would fail 
in making ou t his title; and here the question of legitimacy depends 
upon paternity. The presumption arising from the fact of the first 
supplemental defendant’s birth, after his mother’s marriage with the 
late zemindar, has been rebutted, and his legitimacy disproved. 

Holloway) J .—That the son of a Soodra, and of a woman bet ween 
whom there has been no formal ceremony of marriage, inherits to 
the Soodra, is clearly shown by the authorities quoted in 7 Moore's 
In. Ap. 49,t and the decision of the Judicial Committee, that the 
illegitimate son of Kshetriva could not inherit, went precisely upon 
the ground that the father was one of the twice-born tribes. The 
whole tenor of the judgment shows, that if the father bad been a 
Soodra, the son’s right to inherit would have been questionable. 
It follows that the illegitimate son of a Soodra is not an out-caste.t 

The presumption of legitimacy, w here there has been opportunity 
for sexual intercourse now is, that it is not an irrebuttable pre¬ 
sumption of law, but that it may, like other presumptions, be re¬ 
butted either by. direofc evidence or by contrary presumption, 
Morris v. Davis, 5 0. and F. 163. It was also held, following a 
dootrino of Lord Eldon, that the conduct of the parties and their 
treatment of the child are admissible, and most material evidence 
upon the question. 

Sec the observations on this case under the head of Partition. 

Right of a bon by a female slave—Illegitimate son of a 
'Kshetriya of a Soodra caste. —An illegitimate son of a Kshotriya, 
one of the three regenerate castes, by a Soodra woman cannot, by 
Hindoo law, succeed to the inheritance of his putative father. 

Entitled to maintenance. —He is, however, entitled to main¬ 
tenance out of the estate. It would be otherwise if he Were the 
son of a Soodra, as the illegitimate children of that caste are en¬ 
titled to succeed to the inheritance of their father, Chuoturya Dim 
Murdun Syn v. Sahud Furhulad Syn , 7 iMoore s In. Ap. 18. 

This was a case of the disputed succession to the raj do m and 
zemindari of Ramnagger in Bengal. The Rajah last seised, (the 
putative father of the appellant,) was a Rajpoot of the Kshetriya 

* This ia recognising obsolete law. 

f Sir W. Macn. If. I. p. 18, p. 15, n.; Mitac . cb. i. b. 12; Jim. Fa- 
hana, p. 151; Datt. Miman. s. h. § 26 ; I)att, Chancf. s. v. § 30 ; 3 Dig. 
clxxiv.p, 143; 1 Stra. H.L. 69,132; 2 ib . 168; Vencataram v. Venata Dutchemee 
Vmmal ; 2 Stra.N. of Ca$. 3 05. 

| We doubt this. 
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caste. The Rajpoots of Central India, and in the district where the 
Eajdom .Ramnagger is situate, are of the Kwhetriya caste, and the 
right of succession to the Raj is to be determined by the laws and 
customs of that class. 

The question raised in this case was the right of illegitimate 
children to succession under the Hindoo law of inheritance. 

This law, it appears, varies according to the different classes of 
Hindoos. It is necessary, therefore, iu the first place, to consider 
what these classes are, and where they are to be found. 

The law relating to the right of succession of illegitimate chil¬ 
dren is thus stated in the first volume of Sir IF. Macn, Prim. II. L. 
1 8, “Amongst the sous of the Soodra an illegitimate son by a slave 
girl takes with his legitimate brothers a half share, and where there 
are no sons, (including son's sons and grandsons,) but only the son of 
a daughter, ho is considered as a co heir, and takes an equal share.” 

In his second vol. p. 15, he states— ft According to Hindoo law the 
illegitimate son of a Soodra man by a female slave, or a female 
slave of his slave, may inherit, but not the illegitimate child of 
any of the three superior classes/’ and he adds, “If the voVnan 
were not his female slave the son begotten on her by him would 
have no right to the inheritance, but only a claim to maintenance/* 
referring to Co/ebrooke's Translation of the MUacsharct. In eh. i, s. 
xii, of that work, on the right of a sou by a female slave in the case 
of a Soodra's goods, even a son begotten by a Soodra on a female 
slave may take a share by the father's choice. But if the father 
be dead the brethren should make him partaker of a moiety of a 
share, and one who has no brothers may inherit the whole pro¬ 
perty in default of a daughter's son. In clause three it is stated 
u that the rule does not apply to the three superior regenerate 
classevs.” From the mention of a Soodra in this place, it follows 
that the son begotten by a man of a regenerate tribe on a female 
slave does not obtain a share even by the father’s choice, nor the 
whole estate after his demise. But if lie bo docile be may receive 
a simple maintenance, 1 Stra. II. L % 70. 

In another treatise on the Hindoo law of inheritance, also tram 
slated by Colebrooke, and which is the great authority in Bengal, 
the Day a Biuxga of Jimuta Vahana ) p. 151, the same doctrine is 
to be found as well as in the treatise on Adoption. The Dattahi 
Mi-mama, s. ii. cl. 26, p. 32, and the Bail. Chand. s, v. el. 30, p. 
205, translated^ by Sutherland, the third vol. of the Digest, p. 14 2 ; 
.1 Stra. II. L. 69, 132; 2 ib, 68. A decision on the right among 
Soodras of illegitimate children to inherit is reported in Sir 
Thomas /Strange's Notes of Cases at Madras, Vencaiamm v. Vencata 
liUchemee llmmal , vol. ii. p. 30 5. In his fragment be says, the ille¬ 
gitimate children of Soodras inherit; but in the case of illegitimate 
children begotten by a regenerate man the law is different—they 
are entitled to maintenance only. 

k< It seems, then, to be established by an unusual concurrence of 
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authority that, according to the law prevalent where this property 
is situated, (in the district of Sarun, Bengal,) the illegitimate eon of 
one of the three regenerate or twice* born races cannot succeed to 
the inheritance of his father.’ 1 

Minor —If the heir be a minor, a guardian should be appointed 
for him, to whom the care of his property should be committed 
until he is of age to take possession himself. See title Minority, 
ante, p. 63. Where sons or their issue are minors, full shares are 
reserved for them, under the charge of guardians, either specially 
appointed or assumed as such by the law. In general minority 
ceases on completion of the age of sixteen. In any of the three 
superior classes on his ending his studentship, and returning home 
from his preceptor, Menu, ch. viii. § 27; 1 Dig. 203 ; the Rat'nacara , 
3 ib. 543; 1 Sira. II. L. 133 ; 2 ib. 76, 77, see ante, p. 63. 
Zemindars are minors until eighteen, by Madras Reg. v. of 1304. 

The natural guardians are the father, mother, elder brother, and 
paternal relatives. Any one of them, however, may he superseded 
by a decree of a Court, and incompetenoy in any one passes the 
right of guardianship on to the next. Although we have said a 
guardian should be appointed, yet it is not necessary that he 
should be specially appointed as such, for the person entitled to 
be a guardian will always be assumed in law to be such. See 
Minority, ante, p. 64. 

With regal’d to the appointment of guardians, see Mad. Reg. v. 
of 1804, and Act ix. of 1861 of the Legislative Council of India. 

It will have been seen from the foregoing, that property under 
the Hindoo Jaw descends lineally, and vests in the legitimate male 
issue before the female. See Malabar and Canard Law , post, pp. 
306, 309. 

Undivided family. —According to the law of inheritance, all 
legitimate sorts living in a state of union with their father at the 
time of his death succeed equally to his property. 

Primogeniture. —The right of primogeniture was never a great 
favourite with the Hindoos; it, however, formerly prevailed to a cer¬ 
tain extent. But with other usages it has been abolished. Talevar 
Singh v. Paid wan Singh, 3 S. D. A. Rep . 203. Formerly the 
■first born sou was entitled, if he possessed extraordinary merit, 
bodily, mental, or moral, to the most valuable chattel, or the best 
room in the best house, 1 Stra. II. L . 184, 193. The eldest son 
is the managing member where there are sons by different wives, 
and one party claimed that the estate should be distributed accord¬ 
ing to the number of wives, without reference to the number of 
sons born by each, a distribution technically called puinibhaga t 
averring that such had been the kulachar or immemorial usage 
of the family ; but the Court determined that the distribution 
amongst them should be made not with reference to the mothers, 
but with reference to the number of sons ; being of opinion that 
although in cases of inheritance tlie kulachar or family usage has 
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tho presumptive force of law, yet to establish lculachar it is neces¬ 
sary that the usage should, have been ancient and invariable, 
Bhyronofmnd Red v. Rimomiiuni, 1 zb. 29 ; Sheo BaMh Singh v. 
Tutteh Sing, 2 ib. 265. 

Public and private property of a rajah. — S&irihle. Thero is 
a distinction between the public and private property of a Hindoo 
sovereign, as upon his death his private property goes to one sot 
of heirs, aqd the raj and tho public property to the succeeding rajah, 
See post, p. 401. 

The general rule of the Hindoo law of inheritance is partibility. 
The succession of a single heir, as in the case of a raj, is the excep¬ 
tion, Secretary of State in Council of India v. Kamachee Boye 
Sahaha , 7 Moores In, Ap. 476. 

Evidence of descent of zemindar’s estate to eldest son.— 
In a suit by a younger brother against the eldest brother for par¬ 
tition of a ze mind ary estate, it was held that family usage and 
custom for eight generations for the zemin.dary estate to descend 
entire to the eldest son, to the exclusion of the others, was evidence 
that it was not divisible property, Mawut Urjun Sing v. Rawut 
Ghtmdcm Sing , 5 Moores In, Ap. 169, , So family usage for four¬ 
teen generations, by which the succession of the raj ze mindary of 
Tirhoofc had uniformly descended entire to a single male heir, to 
tho exclusion of the other members of the family, has been upheld, 
Baboo Singh v. Maharaja Singh , 6 Moor is In, Ap. 164, 

The Judicial Committed, in delivering judgment in this case, 
said, “ The principle upon which we are about to proceed in this 
case admits of no doubt or question whatever. By the general 
law prevaling in this district, and indeed generally under the Hin¬ 
doo law, estates are divisible amongst the sons when there are 
more than one ; they do not descend to the eldest, but are divisible 
amongst all. With respeot to a raj, as a principality, the general 
rule is otherwise, and must be so. It is a sovereignty, a princi¬ 
pality, a subordinate sovereignty and principality no doubt, but 
still a limited sovereignity and principality, which in its very 
nature excludes the idea of division in the sense in which that 
term is used in the present case.” Again, there is no doubt that 
the general law with respect to inheritance as well as birth, 
in the case of great families where it is shown that usage has pre¬ 
vailed for a very long series of years, may be controlled unless 
there be positive law to the contrary. Failing all other claimants 
the property of the inferior classes vests by escheat in the king. 
Tho estates of Brahmins descend eventually to Brahmins, or 
learned priests, and not as an escheat to the king. This is a fixed 
law, says Menu, ch. ix. § 189, for the king to take it, except for 
protection and preservation for the rightful owner, would be sacri¬ 
lege, equivalent to that of appropriating what has been consecrated 
to the gods, 3 Dig. 587, Rather than that it should so escheat, 
should there be none of the same class competent to take it, 
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(meaning probably as before in the same tovm,) it is to be cast into 
the water, Namda,\Dig. 335,836; 3 ib. 541; 1 JSira.II. L. 150. The 
last author adds, with characteristic simplicity, “ a figurative deck* 
ration doubtless never intended to bo literally and invariably en¬ 
forced/’ but which really can mean nothing more than that it 
should be abandoned to the first comer, as must be evident, for no 
obligation to perform obsequies is imposed. See post, p, 302. 

The competency to benefit the deceased in the solemnisation of 
•exequial rites forms the consideration for the succession, whilst the 
order of succession is regulated by the degree of benefit conferred, 
Jivi. Yahana , ch. xi, 8. vi. § 29, 31. Benefits conferred by the 
nearest of lun are regarded of more importance than those offered 
by one more distantly allied, 3 Dig. 526, 455.. See ante , p. 231. 

Self-acquired property. —The self-acquired property of a co¬ 
parcener immoveable and moveable, vests wholly in his male issue 
as far as the great-grandson. Failing male issue, it goes to his 
united brothers and their line, Sira. Alan. § 351. 

In Varadipcrirmat Udaiyan v. Ardanari (Jdaiyan , 1 Mad. It. C. 
It. 412. Mr Justice Holloway says, I have always understood 
that in this Presidency, at least, the law was clearly that the im¬ 
moveable property of an undivided member of a Hindoo family may 
go to his surviving• co-parceners, whether such property was self- 
acquired or ancestral. During ins file ho is entitled to the separate 
enjoyment of his self-acquired immoveable property, with the right, 
if ho have no male issue, to alienate the same. On his death, with¬ 
out male issue, if not previously alienated, it devolves on his co-par¬ 
ceners. But his widow, whether childless or not, has no title to 
anything but maintenance. The author of Mttacshara was clearly 
of Daresvards opinion, Milac. eh. ii. s. i. § 8. “The rule deduced 
from the texts that the wife shall take the estate, regards the widow 
of a separated brother.” And it may reasonably be inferred that 
an author who lays down that a widow inherits when her husband 
was divided, was also of opinion that she would not inherit when 
the deceased was undivided. 

In the Sivagunga case, it was ruled that even where the family 
was undivided, the widow inherited the self-acquired property of her 
husband in preference to his male kin, 9 Moore’s In. Ap. 539. 

On failure of male issue the succession is thus enumerated in 
the Mitacskara, oh. ii. 8. i. § 2. The wife and the daughters also, 
both parents, brothers* likewise, and their sons.f Gentiles, cog¬ 
nates, a pupil, and fellow student. On failure of the first amongst 
these the next in order is indeed heir to one leaving no male issue. 
This rule extends to all classes and persons, ib. ch. ii. s. i. § 3. 

1 Mori. Dig. 319; 1 Moore’s In. Ap. 132. 

This rule or order of succession extends to all tribes, whether the 

* Balam Bhatta includes sisters. 

+ Balam Bhatta includes daughters of sons. 



Murdhavasikta aud.others iu the direct series of the classes, or Sida, 
and the rest in the inverse order, and as comprehending the several 
classes, the sacerdotal and the rest, Mitac, oh. ii. s. i. §1 
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Females inherit undivided families only—Their daughters* heirs 
dfftr according to marriage — Woman’s fee— Widow--~Self-ac¬ 
quired property—-Childless widow—Might of widow with a power' 
to adopt which has not hten exercised by her-*-Similar to post - 
humous son—The widow of a son cannot claim through her 
husband if he has died daring the life of his father---Whether 
the mdow is entitled to inheritance or merely to maintenance— 
Se veral wives — Indiv is ible and self acquired property—Grounds 
of the widow's right of succession — Widow's right to succeed to her 
husband's ancestral property—The widow's right of succession to 
self acquired property of her husband y who was a 'member of an 
undivided family—If partition not complete residue left undivided 
—Two principles on ivhich rule of succession depends—-Self'-acquired 
immoveable property—Nature of a widow's tenure—life estate — 
Estate tail—W idow's right to accumulations of joint estate—Main¬ 
tenance — Widow's power over her husband's property—Widow's 
right in undivided estate—Widow must be chaste—Consequences 
of infidelity—Abandonment of blameless wife-—Wife s special pro « 
pgrty— ill here wife diesi without issue—The husband surviving — 
Son-in-law—Where widow leaves issue on re-marriage—rDauyh- 
ters right after death of soilless widow—Their order of suc¬ 
cession- -In Bengal —Benares — Bombay — Mithila — Womens 
separate property *— Self acquired property -— Applicable in 
every possible case ~~~ Self acquired property — Daughter's son 
—Mtlhila school—Order of succession—Succession in descend¬ 
ing lines * stops with daughters son —Daughter's grandson -— 
Daughter s daughter — Grand-daughters — Where one of several 
daughters who succeeded as maiden dies , leaving sons and sisters 
* Where one of several daughters who had as married women suc¬ 
ceeded dies, leaving sons , sisters, and sister s sons—A. B. and C. 
succeed — ^A. dies childless, B. has one son, G. has three sons , G. dies 
before A. — On failure of daughter's issue estate reverts to father's 
heirs. 

Females inherit only in divided families, FAberling 68, or on ex- 
baustion of male undivided members, Stra. Man. § 353 ; even in an 
undivided family a widow takes the self-acquired property left by 
her husband, ShivagungacfWQ, 9 Moore's In. Ap. 539. No daughter 
can claim until after any surviving widow, 1 Stra. IL I. 13 Kwost 
pp. 248,249. ' * 

Property vesting in a female descends first to her daughters, 
the unmarried having preference over the married, and the \m- 
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endowed over the endowed, then to her daughter’s daughter, 
daughters’sons; sous; and sous’ sons, Stra. Man, II X, 35 4; 1 StVa. 
IP L. 5 1; Mitac. oh. ii. a xi. § 9, 13; the distinction also prevail¬ 
ing in favour of those who have or may have sons, Stra . if. ib. 
citing Snvriti (Jhand. See pod. 

That which a widow has derived from her husband on the ex¬ 
haustion of the male line goes to his kindred in their order, Sira. 

M It- I*< 354. 

HeIRkS DUFFER ACCORDING TO FORM OF MARRIAGE.— That which a 
woman may have received in gift from her own family returns to 
the donors, if alive, should her marriage have been of a disap¬ 
proved species, namely, licmhma, Assoora, or Paishacha. If the 
donors are dead it goes to her husband and his kindred, Sir a. M. 
II. I. § 354, 

If the marriage were of the disapproved eort, failing the son’s 
sou, the property would go to her mother, afterwards to her father, 
and after him to his heirs. Should the marriage have been of an 
approved species, namely, Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Prajapatya, or 
Gandharva, the above gifts go to the husband and his kindred, i Sira. 
II L. 51; Mitac . ch. ii. s. xi. § 2; Smriti Chandrika; Sir a. M. § 354. 

1 MacmgUtn, P. //* I. 38, says stridhuu, which has once d«- 
volvod in succession, is ever after governed by the ordinary 
rules of inheritance. This is true to a certain extent if the strid- 
hana devolves on a male. But if on a female it continues to be 
regarded as stridhuu, according to the doctrine of the Mitac. to 
which Mach. refers in the passage from which the quotation is taken. 

Woman's fee. —The woman’s fee, or the gratuity given to her 
on her marriage by the bridegroom for purchase of household 
utensils, cattle, ko., (fimriU (Jhand. Mayookhum,) as an exception, 
goes to her brothers of the whole blood, 1 Stra. II L. 51 ; Sira. 
Man . § 355. 

Betrothed females. —Any nuptial presents a female may have 
received horn her intended husband in anticipation of marriage, 
are returnable to him on her death unmarried, the charges on 
both sides being drat deducted therefrom. The whole brothers 
shall have the ornaments for the head and other gifts presented to 
the maiden by her maternal grandfather, or her paternal uncle, or 
other relations, as well as the property which may have been 
regularly inherited by her. For Baudhayana says, the wealth of 
the deceased damsel let the uterine brethren themselves take. On 
failure of them, it shall belong to her mother, or if dead to her 
father, Mitac. ch. ii. s. xi. § 30. 

Widow. —In default of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, 
the inheritance descends lineally no farther, and the widow suc¬ 
ceeds, her place being assigned her in every enumeration of heirs 
next after sons, and before daughters. According to the Bengal 
law, whether her husband has separated, or was living as a member 
of an undivided family, she takes his property, Jim. Yahctna , xi. 
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8. i. §46; l Sira, .121. But, according to the other schools, the 
widow succeeds to her Imsband’a property only where ho was sepa¬ 
rated from his brethren, an undivided brother being held to be 
tho next heir, ib. 2 Sira. IT. L. 233, Coleb. The widow, however, 
is in such case entitled to maintenance, Mitac. oh. ii see. i § 20 • 
Sira. 121, 134. 


as his authorities for the doctrines laid down in oh. xi, respecting 
a widow’s right of succession. Brihaspati ordains that tho widow 
of a deceased man who left no male issue, takes his share notwith ¬ 
standing kinsmen, a father, or uterino brother be present. Btcl- 
japati, referring to the widow, observes, § 4, “Having taken his 
moveable and immoveable property, the precious and the base 
metals, the grains, the liquids, and the clothes that are duly offered 
at his monthly and half-yearly repasts," § 20 ; see Mayuktia, oh. iv. 
s. 8, § 2. Jinriaspati again observes, “ Whatever property a man 
possesses of any kind after division, whether mortgaged or other¬ 
wise, tho wife shall take after the death of her husband, with the 
exception of fixed property, § 23. What tho meaning of tho ex¬ 
ception “ fixed property' is, does not dearly appear, but in accord¬ 
ance With tho universally received opinion, the widow of a man 
dying without male issue, who is separate from his parceners, is 
entitled to succeed to all her husband’s property. The author of 
the Smriti Chandrika, at § 24, observes, “ The purport of tho text 
is, whatever is the property of a deceased husband, whether consist- 
mg of moveables or immoveables, whether pledged or otherwise, 
the widow alone takes where the husband was divided member 
of tho family.’ But somewhat inconsistently in the following 
paragraph, says, «in respect to the exception of fixed property.” 
Lius exception is applicable to a Batin, who has not even a daugh¬ 
ter, for if it were to be held applicable to any widow generally, the 
passage would be inconsistent with that of Prajapati already cited. 
No authority is quoted to justify the doctrine, that to entitle a wid ow 
to succeed to immoveable property sue should have a daughter. 

According to the doctrine of the Smriti Chandrika , ch. xi. p, 168, 
(translator’s summary,) which is of great and paramount autho¬ 
rity in Southern India, a widow being the mother of daughters, 
takes her husbands property, both moveable and immoveable 
where the family is divided. 

A DAUGHTER.— The translator omits to notice the absence of 
authority in his snmnmry. The Mitac. ch. ii. s. i. very clearly 
Jays down the right to succeed in the widow as being irrespective 
of the necessity of having daughters; Vrddhanlanee, Vrhad, Vishnu 
Katyayana, and i nhaspati, are cited at § 6, in support of the 
author’s views. These authorities place no such restriction on tho 
widow s right of succession as the author of the Smriti Chandrika 
has done. According to tho Bengal law, Jimuta Vahana, ch. xi. 
s. i. $ 46, says, a widow succeeds whether her husband was divided 
from his co-proprietors or not. 
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The w Vyavahara Mayukha, ch, iv. s. viii, § 1, agrees with tho 
Mitac .,and although he had the text of Brihaspati before h im, which 
the author of the Bmriti Ohandriku construes to mean that a widow 
who succeeds to immoveable property should have a daughter, he 
does riot draw this distinction. And it has been held at Bombay, 
that the widow of a Hindoo who died without male issue might 
give away her husband’s property in krshnarpana, “ grant of lands 
iu propitiation of krihm” notwithstanding the existence of a 
sister’s son, provided she herself have no son, or other near heir 
of her own, whose rights would be affected by such gift of their 
inheritance to another, Kupoor Bhmvanev v, 8emh*am : Scoshmker, 

1 Borr, 405 , 1 Mori. Dig, 265 . 

The widow of the deceased husband without male issue is sol© 
heir to his moveable and immoveable property, as she takes before 
the daughters, 1 JSira. IT, L, 133. Keerut Bing v. Koolahul Bing, 

2 Moore's- -In. Ap. 331 ; CoosseeraUtk Bysack v. Hurrosoondery 
Dossec, Morten's JJticms, 85. 

Self-acquired property. —By the law of inheritance, as pre¬ 
vailing in the southern parts of India, separate acquired estate 
descends to tho widow in default of the male issue of the deceased 
husband, ITatama .Natchiar v. Rajah of Bhivagmiga, 9 Moore, Y* 539. 

When the estate is in the nature of a principality, impartible 
and capable of enjoyment by only one member of a family at a 
time, it descends to tho widow in default of male issue, Kcitama 
Natchiar v. The Rajah of Shivagunga, 9 Moore's In. Ap. 539. 

A Hindoo widow, whether childless or not, stands next in the 
order of succession. Daughters can only succeed on failure of 
their mothers. If there are two wives, and one dies leaving a 
daughter, the daughter always inherits after the widow, and would 
get nothing till the death of the surviving widow, who would take 
all the property* 

Where A. had two wives, B. and C.; and B. predeceased A., 
leaving three daughters; and* 0. survived A,, and was child less. 
Held, that C. succeeded to A.’s property in preference to the three 
daughters, Pemmmal v. Ven/catammal> 1 Mad. //. <7* R. 223. 

This was an appeal from the decision of the civil judge of 
Madura, affirming tho decree of the acting subordinate judge of 
Madura* The plaintiff in the suit claimed certain moveable or im¬ 
moveable property belonging to Venkatasvami, who had two wives, 
one of whom predeceased him, leaving three minor daughters. 
The other survived him, a childless widow, and was the first de¬ 
fendant in the suit. The question was, whether, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, the minors were entitled to take or the widow ? The 
subordinate judge decided iu favour of the daughters, and the 
civil judge affirmed his decree upon the authority of Macnaghten 
and Strange, observing that the point is, whether the fact of the 
minor’s mother having died prior to her husband, affects the 
minor’s claim ; but this tho Court is of opinion it does not. Ap¬ 
pellant, (first defendant,) as a childless widow cannot by Hindoo 
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law inherit. She is only entitled to maintenance or a mpiety of 
her husband’s moveable property Daughters do inherit and take 
by representation according to their mothers, Btm Man. § 33 L 
From this decree the plaintiffs on behalf of the daughters ap¬ 
pealed* and Strange, J., in delivering his judgment said, We are 
unable to concur in the view taken by the lower courts of the 
Hindoo law of descent regulating the transmission of the property 
in dispute; we are not called upon to decide between the relative 
rights of the two waves, namely, the mother of the minors, in whose 
behalf the suit has been brought, and the first defendant, the one 
as having borne children; the other as childless; nor have we to 
say whether or not any such rights transmitted by their mother to 
tlie said minora would prevail, against the first defendant, For the 
fact that the minor’s mother died before her husband shows that 
the estate never vested in her, and consequently could not be 
transmitted through her. The minors have thus no rights deriv¬ 
able from their mother, whatever rights they possess must be trace¬ 
able from their father. Now, it is indubitable that a widow, 
w hether childless or not, stands next in the order of succession on 
failure of male issue, and that daughters can only succeed on 
failure of widows. The law being thus, the minor daughters can 
have no right to the estate during the lifetime of his widow, the 
first defendant. 

The law is the same in Bengal. If a wife shall die in the life¬ 
time of her husband, A., she, the deceased wife, having left a daughter 

B. If A., the father of B., shall then die, leaving a childless widow, 

C. and his daughter B. surviving him, C. shall first take the estate, 
and upon her death it shall go to II, Mam . Cons, on II. L. 9 ; liuvee 
Bkudr Sheo BJiudr v. Roops Shunker Shv,nkerjee f 2 Borr. 656 ; 1 
Mori. Big. 313, § 57 ; Vyavhara Mayulcha, ch. iv. s. viii. § 3, 10, 
11, 12 ; Mitacshara , ch. ii. a, i, § 6 ; s. ii. § 1-4. 

A Bengalee bequeathed all his property, moveable and immove¬ 
able, to his family idol, and directed that his property should never 
be divided by his (four) sons, (fee., in succession, but that they should 
enjoy the surplus proceeds only, and in the event of disagreement 
between tho sons and family, directed that after the expenses at¬ 
tending the estate, <fec., and maintenance of the family, and what¬ 
ever nett produce and surplus there might be, should bo divided 
annually among the members of the family. At the date of the 
will the family were joint in estate, food, and ownership. The 
accumulations of the income were divided as directed. One of the 
sons of the testator died, leaving three sons, one of whom also died 
without issue,leaving a widow. Held, that the direction contained 
in the will that the property should go in the male line, did not 
exclude the widow of the grandson of the testator, and that the 
widow was entitled to a third share of a fourth part of the property, 
and accumulation without prejudice to her rights as a Hindoo 
widow wheu the property should be divided, SonaUmi Bysack v. 
Sreemulty Juggutsoonaree Bossee, 3 Moores In. Ap. 66. 
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As to the .capacity to inherit in Bombay, see Laroo v. Shea, 1 Ilorr. 
71 ; Jchhardm SJmmbhoodas v. Prumanimd Baeechimd , 2 ib . 47 L 

Right of widow with a power to adopt which has not been 
exercised by iter.— A childless Hindoo in Bengal authorised his 
widow to adopt a son at his decease, the widow did not exercise 
that power, and many years after her husband’s death brought a 
suit as widow, claiming his succession in the family estates. Held, 
that the mere fact of there being authority given her by her 
husband to adopt a son did not before an adoption had actually 
taken place supersede and destroy her" personal right as widow to 
8ue, jRmmndoss Modkmjea v. ML Tarinee, 7 Moore’s In. Ap. 169. 

In this case, it was contended by the defendant, that since in her 
plaint the plaintiff admits that she had the authority of her hus¬ 
band to adopt a son, her personal right as a widow must be taken 
upon her own statement to have lapsed, the right vesting from the 
date of her husband’s death in the boy thereafter to be adopted by 
her according to the principles of Hindoo law, citing in support of 
this doctrine the case of Beejayah JO.ibbeah v. Shama Soondree 
Dibbeahy 8. D. A. 1848, p. 762, which was decided after the present 
case was brought before the Sudder Ameen, who admitted the 
plaintifFs right to sue on the authority of an unreported case in the 
8,1 >. A » of JUioobuniswaree XHbbeah v. Kubnmnnee, 10th April 1821. 

The Appellate Court, in the present case, came to the con¬ 
clusion, differing from the decision in Beejayah's case, and held that 
the fact of an authority to adopt a son being possessed by the 
widow, does not supersede or destroy her personal rights, as widow, 
and that those rights continuing in force till an adoption is ab¬ 
solutely made, there is no bar to the plaintiffs claim as widow. 
The Court proceeded to show, that no reliance could be placed 
upon the opinion of the pundit in the case under appeal, for the 
cited case of Ranee Kishmimunee v. Rajah Oodvmnt Singh, 3 S. I), A, 
228 , in which the pundit held, that the moment permission to a 
widow to adopt a son was pronounced, it had the same effect as if 
a child had been conceived in the womb of the widow, and her 
intention to adopt under the permission operated, to all intents 
and purposes, as if she were enciente , and that a boy subsequently 
adopted by her had all the rights of a posthumous child. It is 
manifest that although the pundit stated, in his opinion, the suit 
for a personal right as widow could not lie under such circumstances, 
he lias, when citing authorities, assumed the main point at issue, and 
has quoted only texts which are quite valueless as to the doubts pro¬ 
posed to himself. The case of Ranee Kishon munee v. Rajah Oodivunf. 
Singh, turned on another point—viz., whether a retrospective right 
could be claimed by a son after he had been adopted, so as to bar a 
sale made by his adoptive mother, previous to his adoption, to the in¬ 
jury of his rights, at that time contingent and eventual, but which 
actually accrued to him on his adoption. In that case, the son, 
when adopted, became the undoubted heir, and it was of course 
the correct doctrine, that no sale made by a widow who possesses 
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only a very restricted life interest in the estate, could have been 
good against any ultimate heir, whether ail adopted son or other¬ 
wise, unless made under circumstances of strict necessity. The 
case therefore refers only to the rights claimable by an adopted son 
after* adoption made. 

There is no doubt as to the declared right of a wido w m Bengal 
to succeed to her husband’s estate upon his death, in default of 
lineal male heirs, down to the great-grandson in the male line. 
If no text can be shown for the suspension of the rights of a widow 
actually pregnant, it is still more certain that there is no similar 
provision for the divestiture of right in the case of a widow held 
only to be constructively pregnant of a son, through the effect of 
permission to adopt. 

The single passage of the Hindoo law on which the objection to 
the widow’s right, either in the case of a real or constructive 
pregnancy is directly rested is tlia following, -- which is noted in the 
two*cases of Ranee Kwhonmmee v. Rajah Oodwunt Singh , supra; 
and Ramkuhen Surkhyl v. Mas, Sri Mutes Dibia. 3 S. Z). -d. 367, and 
of which the translation from Cohbroofa's translation of the Daya 
JBhaga , ch. i. s. 45, is subjoined—viz., “They who arc born, and they 
who are yet unbegotten, and who are actually in the womb, all re¬ 
quire the means of support, and the dissipation of their hereditary 
maintenance is censured/' It has been contended, that this pre¬ 
scribes a moral rather than a legal obligation, and would militate 
against the admitted right of a Bengalee Hindoo father to dispose 
of his property according to his own choice by will. But the text 
refers to a contingent and future, not to a present right. Consist¬ 
ently with this, we find that the right accruing to an after-born 
son in regard to real ancestral property, is thus described in the 
same Treatise , ch. vii. §11, 12. That is declared by Vishnu —“ Sons 
with whom the father has made a partition should give a share 
to the son born after the distribution/’ So Yajnavalchyci , When 
the sons have been separate, one afterwards born of a woman equal 
In class, shares the distribution ; his allotment must positively be 
made out of the visible estate, corrected for income and expendi¬ 
tureto which is appended the following note by the commen¬ 
tators, SrikrMtoia, &c., as to the words, “ must positively; ” the 
particle “va'' is affirmative, and what has been consumed is con¬ 
sequently excepted. See also the Raya Rvq/mol Saagruha, as to 
the right accruing to sons after-born, ch. v. s. 21-24, so that the 
after-born son’s right is to his share of the estate as it stands at 
the time of his birth, and not retrospectively, with reference to its 
state at any supposed period of his conception. 

A strong illustration is drawn from the law of partition, accord¬ 
ing to the Mitacshara, oh. i. s. vi. § 11, 1.2, that if the pregnancy 
of a brother’s widow be manifest at the time of partition, it should 
be postponed until after the delivery. Some commentators, as 
will be seen by the note, hold the sense of the passage to be, that 
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partition may at once take place; but that a share shall be set 
apart for the widow, who is supposed to bo pregnant; and when 
she is delivered, the share is to be assigned to the son; but this 
interpretation is rejected by others, chiefly because, according to 
the law of the Western schools in regard to an estate still undi¬ 
vided, widows are not entitled to participate aa heirs. 

The clear inference is, that could a widow have been, heir, as 
she incontestably can in Bengal, she might have been admitted iu 
her own right during pregnancy, the share devolving upon the 
son only on his birth. 

As to the law of Bengal, it need only be added, that the com¬ 
mentator SrikrMna, when expounding Jim, Vahaha, oh. i. § 
43, the peculiar doctrine of the Bengal school, as to a right of in¬ 
heritance not vesting in the son till after the death of the father, 
says of a passage-of 'Guatcma, .cited in the Mitacshara, on birth 
being the means or cause of the acquisition of property, that the 
text is unauthorised, or if it bo authorised, it relates to the case of 
one whose father dies while the child is in the mother's womb. 

Here is an express and conclusive reference to actual birth after the 
death of the father, as to the period of thecommencement of tberight. 

Of authorities other than the text of law and commentaries the 
following may be quoted :—1 Sir. W. Macru Prim, of 1L L. p. 2, says, 
“The most approved conclusion appears to be, that the inchoate 
right arising from birth, and the relinquishment by the occupant, 
(whether effected by death or otherwise,) conjointly create this 
right—the inchoate right which previously existed becoming per*-- 
fected by the removal of the obstacle,” 2 Sira, II, I, 127, Cole- 
brooke, “Presuming the property here spoken of as the woman’s to 
have been what devolved upon her by the death of her husband, 
and not to have been her proper stridhana, it ceased to he hers at 
the moment of a valid adoption made by her of a son to her hus¬ 
band and herself; in the same manner as property coming into 
the hands of a pregnant widow by the same means cannot be 
used by her as her own after the birth of a son.” 

An adopted child is in most respects precisely similar to 
a rosTHUAious son. —From the moment of the adoption taking 
effect, the child became heir of the widow’s husband, and the 
widow could have no other authority but that, of mother and 
guardian. The only means of evading the application of this 
opinion, so weighty and so direct to the point, has been by argu¬ 
ing that it was given in regard to a Madras case, and had referred 
t.o the law of the Mitacshara . 

But., first, no distinction between the two schools, as to the point 
in question, is in any way alluded to in the opinion; and next, the 
case itself was one of succession of a widow to the separate pro¬ 
perty of her husband, in which case a widow has the .same right 
under tho Mitacshara as she has in all cases under the Bengal law. 

There is a difference between the two schools as to the period at 
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which after birth the rights of sons over the property of the father 
commence. The Mitacshara holding the commencement imme¬ 
diate, and the rights of the sons to be concurrent with.those of the 
father, (as with us in the familiar case of an entail;) the Bengal school 
holding the rights of the sons to commence only on the death ot 
the father. But there is nothing in that difference which affects 
the applicability oi&olebrooUs opinion to the case of sons m Bengal 
as well as elsewhere, antecedent to birth. See.the dictum■ ot the 
Privy Council in Dhurm Das Tandy v. Mt.Shama Soortdn.Uibia.lt,; 

3 Moon's hi. A;p. 243. , , 

Kow upon the authorities, there can he no doubt that that 

is the result of an act of adoption, because the property is 
in the widow from the death of the husband till the power of 
adoption is exorcised. Then that adoption divests it from the 
widow, and vests it in the adopted son. Authorities are not 
quoted for this opinion, nor does the point appear to have been 
discussed in this case. But the passage shows the sense of the 
highest judicial authority as to the admitted doctrine on the subject. 

It is true that it is a mere dictum of the Privy Council, the 
point not having been discussed in the case, and no authorities 
having been cited. Nevertheless it shows the opinion ot judges 
•who are familiar with the principles of Indian law. 

An anonymous case, 3 Mori. Dig. 18; Mwnmant Mmmm 
Marne v. Mummfimt Sotukhna, 1 S. D. A. 322, ■(IbH ;) karma 
Mai v. Jed Chandra Ghos, 5 S. JKA A'2, (1830;) Ktshen Loohan Bose, 
y Tarim Dati, ib. 55, (1830 ;) LakJn Priyax. Bhavmb Chandra 
Chandhari, ih. 315, (1833;) Mnmimut Ilimulta Vhomlmyn v 
MmsumaM Pudoo Marne Chowdrayn, 4 S. D. A. 19 J Mmmaat 
Subadra Chotodryn v. Golubwth Chowdry, I S. D. A. 143, were 
commented upon and distinguished. 

Other points of speculative doubt and nicety were referred to 
in the argument, but were not discussed in the judgment—vis., 
as to the possibility of right present and contingent m a child from 
the moment of its conception in the womb; as to what is the pre¬ 
cise time of vital conception and existence, according to Hindoo 
law and custom ; as to the analogies between the condition of a 
widow who has received permission from her husband to adopt, 
and of a widow naturally pregnant; as to the abstract causes or 
grounds of inheritance. See 7 Moore's In. Ap. 180. 

The widow of a son cannot claim through her husband if 

HE HAS DIED DURING THE LIFETIME OF HIS FATHER.- A.SOnmai rivd 
and died in the lifetime of his father, the father previously to Ins 
death disposed of his property for the support of his daughter, a 
sister and the son’s widow. The widow of the son claimed it as 
hers } Mr ColebrooJce was of opinion that, according to the Mitcic- 
sham, the daughter would have inherited in preference to the 
son’s widow, though the author of the Vaijayante, and a few other 
•writers, hold differently, 2 Stra. If. L. 234, C. 
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A widow whoso husband died in the lifetime of his father has 
no right to claim a share of her father-iudaw’s estate, nor does 
there exist any supposed case in which she could inherit or par- 
ticipate in it. To make such relation an equal participator with 
the wife is very erroneous, 2 Stra. II. L. 235, Sutherland. 

Whether the widow is entitled to inheritance, or merely 
to maintenance. -^—According to the Benares and Southern India 
school, when the family is undivided, the widow is OD.ly entitled 
.to maintenance, MU no, eh. ii. s. 1, § 20, 30 ; 1 Stra. II. I. .121, 171. 

Sir The#, St raw/e, p. 45, says, When the husband died before 
consummation, it has been held that his Widow is entitled to 
maintenance only. But Mr Strange, in his Manual says, that it 
gives her a right of inheritance. Sir TJm . Strange cites the case 

Vmcataratnam v. Vencammal , 8. C. Macl: 1824, for his proposi¬ 
tion. But the case can hardly be considered law. Mr Strange*# 
opinion is certainly more conformable to equity, for it is but fair 
if she is to suffer all the disabilities of widowhood she should also 
'ex’joy the advantages. Consummation, according to Hindoo law, 
is a non-essential of marriage, and therefore, whether consumma¬ 
tion has taken place or not, her rights should not be affected in 
the one case any more than in the other, ante, p. 7. 

Several wives. —It has been held that where there is a plu¬ 
rality of wives, and no sons by any, the one first married being 
the one who is to be considered as having been married, from a 
sense of duty succeeds, to the exclusion of the others, each of whom 
takes after her in succession in her order of marriage, 1 Stra, II. 
L. 56, 136, 137; 8 Dig\ 461, 489 ; Stra . Man. § 326. 

Mr Justice Arnould, in the case of the goods of Dadoo Mania , 
Ind.Jur . 25th Oct. 1862, p. 59, said, In Bengal the two wives take 
the whole estate for life, and on the death of one the whole survives 
to the other, upon whose death it goes to the collateral heirs of the 
husband, 1 Mori Dig. 313, § 62. f n Madras it has been held that 
the eldest widow succeeds, the Other widows being entitled during 
her life to maintenance only, the second widow succeeding on the 
death of the first, 1 Mad. Sel Dec. 456, 457, and II. A. Ko. 1 of 
1835; 2 ib. 44. But see Strange*s Man. II. L. § 326, where the 
author lays it down that in Southern India the wives are viewed 
as on an equality, and inherit equally, and considers the following 
passage from the Mitacsharcty ch. ii. s. i. § 5, (omitted in Cole- 
brookes Translation)) which the editor owes to Vakil Grin ivasacharya. 
“The singular number,” “wife,” signifies the kind; hence if there 
are two widows, one the mother of daughters, the other childless, 
the former alone takes the immoveable estate, and the moveable 
property is equally 7 divided amongst them.* 

When there are several widows, those with issue, daughters, 
take the immoveable estate in equal proportions, to the exclusion 

* “ Several wives belonging to the same or different castes, (they) divide the 
property according to the shares prescribed to them and take it,” 
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of those without issue. The personal property all share alike, 
Saraswatee Velctsa, Sir a. Man. 327. y 


We are not aware of any decision on the subject, and doubt 
much whether Mr /. Stranges view would be upheld if the sub¬ 
ject were mooted,, See ante, p. 255. 

Indivisible and self-acqtjibeo . property.— Of course the 
senior widow takes property which is in its nature indivisible, as 
a zemindar!, &c. It was formerly held that the widow took pro¬ 
perty only when her husband was a divided holder; but, in the 
Shivagunga case, 9 Moore’s In. Ap. 539, it was ruled that, even 
when the family was undivided, the widow inherited the self- 
acquired property of her husband, in preference to his male kin, 
In this case the property of the zemindar had been confiscated for 
disloyalty by the then zemindar. It was then conferred upon, a 
younger brother, and was consequently held to be self-acquired, 
and another undivided elder brother could not take in. preference 
to the widow of the second zemindar. 

Whore there are two united brothers who die in succession 
without male issue, each leaving a widow, the widow of the last, 
surv ivor alone inherits ; because the property, on the death of the 
brother who deceased first, went by survivorship to the other, 
and from him passed to his widow, 2 Sira. II L. 0, and Borin. 
231, 232 ; Stra. Mans. 319. 

W here one of two united brothers dies, leaving a daughter, she does 
not succeed— the property passes to the surviving brother and his line. 

Grounds of the widow’s bight of succession. —The ground 
upon which th§ widow’s right of succession is based is the assist¬ 
ance rendered by her to her husband in the performance of his 
I'eligions duties, 3 Big. 456; I Sira. H, X, 134. But if the doc¬ 
trine of Sir Tim . Strange, supra —viz., that it is (i a right vested 
in her by marriage, to be perfected on the death of her husband 
without leaving male issue/’ be correct, the performance of reli¬ 
gious duties is not a very satisfactory reason for the rule. 

. Sir Colley Scotland , in delivering judgment in the case of Vims 
Vaini Gramini v, Ayyasimrii Gramini , 1 Mad. II. C. R. 475, says—' 
“ It seems to us that the real ground upon which the widow’s, 
right of succession lit placed in. the Day a Bhaga is the authority 
of Vrihaspati, who says, that u A wife is declared by the wise to be 
half the body of her husband, equally sharing the fruit of pure and 
impure acts. Of him whose wife is not deceased, half the body 
survivesadding, by way of question, “ ITojv then should another 
take lus property while half his person is alive V ’ So that the 
right, in. truth, rests upon the oneness of husband and wife, and 
not upon the existence of a separate estate and interest of the 
husband in the property during his life. Such a separate estate, 
as a matter of inference, might be deduced as well from the 
descent of the father’s undivided share to sons, which is common 
to both schools of law, as from its descent to his widow, which is 
peculiar to the Bengal school.” 
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WlBoVs RIGHT r f0 SUCCEED TO HER HUSBAND^ ANCESTRAL PRO¬ 
PERTY. —A widow’s right to succeed to her husband’s ancestral 
property is only as his immediate heir. 

A widow can only inherit family property where there 1ms been 
a partition among the co-parceners,' of whom her husband was one; 
or where the whole property has vested in her husband by the 
death of all the other co-parceners. 

The widow of an undivided Hindoo, who leaves a co-parcener 
hha surviving, has like tile widow of a divided Hindoo, who 
leaves male issue, merely a right to maintenance. 

Where, therefore, a widow sued for a Palaiyappattu, as heir to 
the surviving brother of her husband, it was held that the suit 
must be dismissed, Peddumuttu Firamani v. Appu Ran, 2 Mad. 
1L 0. ft.) 117. This was an appeal from the decree of the civil 
judge of Salem, in a suit brought to recover the Palaiyappattu of 
Ankmagiri; and the position of the parties will be more easily 
understood by the following table of pedigree. 

K’empi Gaudu left flvo wl^owis, the first 
and fourth of whom had no issue. 


Second widow. 


Eldest sou, 
Chokl- 
(jaudu. 

I 


A daughter, 
Feddakkal 
Ammaui. 


Eh st widow, 
PeddarauUu 
Viramani, 
no issue, 
Plaintiff. 


Second 

•widow, 

Chinamanl, 

second 

Defendant, 


Her son, 
Appu Rau, 
first Defendant. 


Third widow. 


Second Son, 
SadanapaUi 
Gaudu, 
pre-deceased 
third son, 

His widow, 
Ohiunamufctu 
Veniimud, 
third 

Defendant. 


Third son, 
Tvmaraya 
(Hnidii. 


Fifth widow. 

Fourth son, 
Karaiyappa 
Gaud u, 
Pre-deceased, 
third son. 

His widow, 
Akkachi 
A m man i, 
fourth Defendant. 


First widow. 


Second widow, 
Viramani. 


The plaintiff claimed by right of succession as widow to re¬ 
cover the Palaiyappattu, and other moveable property belonging 
thereto, and which was in the possession of the first defendant, 
A ppu Rau. 

The civil judge held that a? the plaintiff had failed to prove an 
isbimrar sanad , (deed of permanent settlement,) the proprietary 
rbdifc could not be considered as having passed from the Govern¬ 
ment, and that the court had not jurisdiction to investigate the right 
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of the Government to make the grant to the first defendant, and 
dismissed the suit. And the plaintiff appealed upon the ground 
that, whether taking the case to be as presented by the plain tiff, 
she was entitled as heir to succeed on the death of the person 
last in possession ; and the Court in delivering judgment, assumed 
that the Palaiyappattu was, as the plaintiff alleges, the ancestral 
hereditary property of tlio family of her husband, and the said 
Palaiyappattu, it appears, was in the possession and enjoyment of 
Ejaraiyappa Gaudu when the country first came under British 
rule; and after his death it passed to his grandson, Kempi Gaudu, 
who was succeeded in Ms possession by his eldest son, Choki 
Gaudu, the husband of the plaintiff and of the second defendant* 
Kempi Gaudu had five wives, three sons besides Choki, and two 
daughters. The third and fourth defendants were the widows of 
his second and fourth sons, and the first defendant is the son of 
his daughter by his first wife. Upon the death of 0hold the Pa¬ 
laiyappattu passed to Timaraya Gaudu, the third son of Kempi 
Gaudu by his third wife, las second son being dead, and his 
fourth son died before Timaraya Gaudu, None of his sons had 
male issue, but Choki Gaudu, and the second and fourth sons 
left daughters who had married and removed from the family. 
Timaraya Gaudu had two wives who survived him; and upon 
his death, there being no male heir, the Palaiyappattu passed to 
his senior widow, and at her death to his other widow, Yira- 
maid. Upon her death, the Palaiyappattu was zu/tied by the 
collector, who held it until the first defendant was put into 
possession under an order of Government granting the property to 
him. 

Upon these facts, and treating the Palaiyappattu as ancestral 
property, there can be no doubt, the family being undivided, that 
Timaraya was the rightful heir entitled to succeed on the death 
of his brother, the plaintiffs husband, and that the proprietary 
right became vested in him solely, and passed to his two widows 
successively for life as his immediate heirs. This being so, the 
person to succeed upon the death of Yiramani was the next heir 
in the family of Timaraya, and unless the plaintiff stands in that 
situation, she altogether fails in the suit. The appellant con¬ 
tended that the right of females in an undivided family to 
inherit in default of male members was not confined to those 
who were strictly in the line of heirs of the person last seised of 
the property* and the plaintiff, as senior widow of Choki Gaudu 
was, in the absence of any issue of Timaraya, the nearest female 
member of the family, and as such entitled to succeed, the first 
defendant, a sister’s son not being in the line of heirs. 

We think the Hindoo law of succession affords no ground for 
this contention. . . . The authoritative text of the MUacshara , 
ch, ii. a. i. § 39, “ that a wife takes the whole estate of a man, 
who being separated from his co-heirs, and not .subsequently re- 
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united with them, dies, leaving no male issue,” recognises the 
widow's right to succeed only as immediate heir of her husband, 
and is opposed to any right in the widow to inherit undivided 
family property. By the recent judgment of the Privy Council, 
in the case of Katama Naichiar v. the Rajah of Shivaguntfa, 9 
Moores R, 0 . 529, it has been decided that this text docs not apply 
to the self-acquired property of a co-parcener. But as regards 
property held in co-parcenory there can, we think, be no doubt 
that the law which governs here is in accordance with the rule of 
succession there laid down, unless there has been a partition 
between the co-parceners, or the entire family property lias by th$ 
death of all the coparceners vested in one survivor, who leaves a 
widow, the right to inherit as widow does not arise. If upon 
the death of the husband the family property passes to a co¬ 
parcener by right of succession, (as wo take it, the Palaiyappattu 
passed in .this case.) the widow possesses no more than a right to 
maintenance, just as in the case where the husband dies,Sepa¬ 
rated in estate from his family, and leaving male issue, who 
inherit his property. We may refer here to the opinions re¬ 
corded, 2 Sira. H. L. 231, 233, and to a case, No. 12 of 1818, 
reported in No. 1 Mad. Sadr. Decrees^ 210. 

There is no principle of Hindoo law of succession, that we are 
aware of, upon which the plaintiff can rest her claim to succeed 
by right of inheritance from '.l inniraya, in whom, as sole survivor 
the entire proprietary right became vested. 

The principle upon which the relationship of wife secures the 
right of inheritance, whether that principle be the widow's com¬ 
petency to perform her husband’s funeral obsequies, or, as put by 
Vrihaspati, that half the body of the husband survives in the 
widow, (see the Shivagunga rase, above referred to, and Virasvani 
Gramani v. Ayyesvami Gramami , I Mad If. C. R. 475,) it is obvious, 
affords no foundation for the plaintiff’s claim to succeed as heir 
to the surviving brother of her husband. 

There appears to us no legal ground for saying that, as widow, 
the plaintiff is in any better situation now to claim the rmht to 
inherit than she was at the death of Timaraya, or that more 
remains to her than the right of maintenance which she hitherto 
possessed, see Katama Naichiar v. Rajah of Shivagwnga , infra. 
Widow’s bight of succession to self-acqui rkd‘property of 

HER, HUSBAND, WHO WAS A MEMBER OF AN UNITED FAMILY._ In an 

united Hindoo family, where there is ancestral family property, 
and one of the members of the family acquires separate estate,' 
on the death of that member such separate acquired estate does 
not fall into the common stock, but descends in the same manner 
as if the deceased had divided from his co-sharers, i.e. to the male 
issue, if any, of the acquirer, or in default to his daughters, who, 
while separated, they take their father s share in the ancestral pro¬ 
perty, subject to all the rights of co-parceners, inherit the self ac- 
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qaired estate free from such rights. Where property belonging 
in common to an united Hindoo family has been divided, the share 
of a deceased member of the family goes in the general course of 
descent of separate acquired property:* but if there is a co-par- 
cenership between the different members of the united family sur¬ 
vivorship follows. Upon the principle of survivorship the right 
of co-parceners in the undivided estate overrides the widow’s right 
of succession; but with respect to self acquired property of a 
member of an united family, the other members of the family 
have neither community of interest, nor unity of possession; 
therefore, the foundation of the right to take bv survivorship 
fails, Katama Natchiar v. Rajah of Shivagmga, 9 Moores In . Ap. 


539. 


The zemindary in this case is in the nature of a principality—- 
impartible, and capable of enjoyment by only one member of the 
family at a time. The rule of succession to it is that of the 
general Hindoo law prevalent in that part of India, with such 
qualifications only as flow from the impartible character of the 
subject. 

Hence if the zemindar, at the time of his death, and his nephews, 
(brother’s sons,) were members of an undivided Hindoo family, 
and the zemindari, though impartible, was part of the common 
family property, one of the nephews was entitled to succeed to it on. 
the death of his uncle. If, on the other hand, the zemindar at 
the time of his death, was separate in estate from his brother’s 
family, the zemin dari ought to have passed to one of his widows, 
and failing his widows, to a daughter, or descendan t of a daughter 
preferably to nephews; following the course of succession which 
the law prescribes for separate estate. These propositions are in¬ 
contestable, but the widows and daugh ters say that even if the late 
zemindar continued to be generally undivided in estate with his 
brother’s family, this zemindari was his self-acquired and separate 
property, and as such was descendible like separate estate to his 
widows and daughters, and their issue, in preference to his nephews, 
though’the latter, as co-parceners, would be entitled to las share in 
the undivided property. 

The questions raised in the ease were, Was the uncle of the 
respondent and his brother, the father of the respondent, undivided 
in estate, or had a partition taken place between them 1 

Secondly, If they were undivided, was the zemindari the self- 
acquired and separate property of the uncle ? and if so, 

Thirdly, What is the course of succession, according to the 
Hindoo law of the South of India, of such an acquisition where the 
family is in other respects an undivided family ? 

Upon the first point the civil judge held that the brothers were 
undivided, and their Lordships did not disturb that finding. 

* This ia hot strictly correct—in most cases it would be ancestral property. 
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The second question was answered in the affirmative by the 
Judicial Com mi t tee. 


The third is one of nicety, and of some difficulty. 

The conclusion which the Courts of India have arrived at upon 
it, is founded upon the opinion, of the pundits, and upon authorities 
referred to by them. Before examining these opinions and autho¬ 
rities, it will be well to consider more fully the law of inheritance 
as it prevails at Madras and throughout the southern parts of 
India, and the principles upon which it rests, and by which it is 
governed. The law is to bo found in the Mttacahctra, a/ l in ch. 
ji, y, i. of that work the right of widows to inherit in default of 
male issue is fully considered and discussed. 

The Mita.cs.hara purports to be a commentary upon the earlier 
institutes of Yajnavalohya , and the section in question begins 
by reciting a text from that work, which, affirms in general 
terms the right of the widow to inherit on failure of male issue. 
But then the author of the Mitacshafci refers to various authorities, 
which are apparently in conflict with the doctrines of Yajna- 
mlchpa, and after reviewing these authorities seeks to reconcile 
them by coming to the conclusion “ that a wedded wile, being 
chaste, takes the whole estate of a man, who being separated from 
Ins co-heirs, and not subsequently re united with them dies, leaving 
no male issue.” This text, it is true, taken by itself, does not 
carry the rights of widows to inherit beyond the cases in which their 
husbands have died in a state of separation from their co-heirs, 
and leaving no male issue ; but it is to be observed that the text is 
propounded as a qualification of the larger and more general pro¬ 
position in favour of widows, and consequently, that in constru¬ 
ing it we have to consider what are the limits of the qualifi¬ 
cation, rather than what are the limits of the right. Now the 
very terms of the text refer to cases in which the whole estate 
of the deceased has been his separate property, and indeed the 
whole chapter in which the text is contained seems to deal only 
with cases in which the property in question has been either 
wholly the common property of an united family, or wholly the 
separate property of the deceased husband. We find no trace in 
it of a case like that before us, in which the property in ques¬ 
tion may have been in part the common property of an united 
family, and in part the separate acquisition of the deceased ; and it 
cannot, we think, be assumed that because widows take the whole 
estate of tlieir husbands when they have been separated from, and 
not re-united with, their co-heirs, and have died leaving no male 
issue, they cannot when their husbands have been so separated 
take any "part of their estates, although it may have been their 
husband’s separate acquisition. The text, therefore, does not seem 
to us to govern this case. 

There being then no positive text governing the case before us 
we must look to the principles of the law to guide us in deter min- 
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ing it. It 13 to be observed, in the first place, that the general 
course of descent of separate property, according to Hindoo law, 
is not disputed. It is admitted, that according to that law, such 
property descends to the widow in default of male issue. It is 
upon the respondent, therefore, to make out that the property here 
in question, which was separately acquired, does not descend accord¬ 
ing to the general course of law. This is attempted to be done by 
showing a general state of co-parcenevship as to the family pro¬ 
perty ; but assuming this to have been proved, or to bo presum- 
aide, from there being no disproof of the normal state of co-par- 
cenership, this proof, or absence of proof; cannot alter the case, 
unless it be also the law that there cannot be property belonging 
to a member of an united Hindoo family, which descends in a 
course different from that of the descent of a share of the pro- 
perfcy held in union; hut such a proposition is new, unsupported 
by authority, and at variance with principle. 

If partition not complete "residue left undivided. --I’hat 
two courses of descent may obtain on a part division of joint pro¬ 
perty is apparent from a passage in 1. Macn. Prim. IL L, p. 5Z, 
title “ Partition,” where it is said, i( According to the more correct 
opinion, where there is an undivided residue it is not subject to 
the ordinary rules of partition of joint property ; in other words, 
if, at a general partition any of the property was left joint, the 
widow of a deceased brother will not participate, notwithstanding 
the separation, but such undivided residue will go exclusively to 
the brother.’" 

“Again, it is not pretended that on the death of the acquirer, 
the separately acquired property tails into the common stock, and 
passes like ancestral property. * On the contrary, it is admitted, 
that if the acquirer leaves male issue, it will descend as separate 
property to that issue down to the third generation. Although, 
therefore, when there is male issue, the family property and the 
separate property would not descend to different persons, they 
would descend in a different way, and with different consequences, 
the sons taking their father’s share in the ancestral properly, sub¬ 
ject to all the rights of co-parceners in that property, and his self- 
acquired property, free from these rights. The course of succession 
would not be the same for the family and the separate property, 
and it is clear, therefore, that according to Hindoo law there need 
not be unity of heirship. 

“ But to look more closely into the Hindoo law. When property, 
belonging in common to an united Hindoo family, has been 
divided, the divided shares go in the general course of descent of 
separate property. Why, it may well be asked, should not the 
same rule apply to property which from its first acquisition has 
always been separate 1 We have seen from Macn. IL L. that 
where a residue is left undivided upon partition, what is divided 
goes as separate property, what is undivided follows the family 
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property ; that which remains as it was devolves in the old line ; 
that which is changed, and becomes separate, devolves in the new 
line. In other words, the law of succession follows the nature of 
the property, and of the interest in it,*' 

TWO PRINCIPLES ON WHICH RULE OF SUCCESSION DEPENDS. —— 
u there are two principles upon which the rule of succession, 

according to Hindoo law, appears to depend. The first is that 
which determines the right to offer the funeral oblation, and the 
degree in which the person making the offering is supposed to 
minister to the spiritual benefit of the deceased. The other is an 
assumed right of survivorship. Most of the authorities rest the 
uncontested right of widows to inherit the estates of their hus¬ 
bands dying separated from their kindred on the first of these 
principles, (J, Stra. //. L; 135,) but some ancient authorities also 
invoke the other principle. Yrifmpati, (3 Dig. 458, tit. cccxcix..; 
see* also Sir W. Jones's Paper> 2 Stra. If. 1. 25(),) says ‘Of 
him whose wife is not deceased half the body survives, how should 
another take the property while half the body of the owner lives?’ 
Now, if the first of these principles ware the only one involved, it 
would, not be easy to see why the widow's right of inheritance 
should not extend to her husband’s share in an undivided estate. 
For, it is upon this principle that she is preferred to his divided 
brothers' in the succession to a separate estate. But it is perfectly 
intelligible that upon the principle of survivorship the right of the 
co-parceners in an undivided estate should override the widow's 
right of succession, whether based upon the spiritual doctrine, or 
upon the doctrine of survivorship. It is, therefore, on the prin¬ 
ciple of survivorship that the qualification of the widow’s right, 
established by the Mitaaikdra, whatever be its extent, must be 
taken to depend/* 

“ H this be so we can hardly, in a doubtful case, and in the ab¬ 
sence of positive authority, extend the rule beyond the reasons for 
it. According to the principles of Hindoo law there is co-par- 
cenership between all the different members of an united family, and 
survivorship following upon it. There is community of interest 
and unity of possession between all the members of the fa.mil>, and 
upon the death of any one of them the others may well take by 
survivorship that in which they had, during the deceased’s lifetime 
a common interest, and a common possession. But the Jaw of par¬ 
tition shows, that as to the separately acquired property of one 
member of an united family the other members of that family 
have neither community of interest nor unity of possession. The 
foundation, therefore, of a right to take such property by survivor¬ 
ship fails, and there are no grounds for postponing the widow’s 
right to any superior right of the co-parceners in the undivided 
property/* 

“Again, the theory which would restrict the preference of the 
coparceners over the widow’s to partible property is not only, as 
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is shown above, founded upon an intelligible principle, but recon¬ 
ciles the law of inheritance with the law of partition. These laws., 
as observed by Sir Thomas Strange*, are so intimately connected 
that they may almost be said to be blended together; and it is 
Huroly not consistent with this position that co-parceners should 
take separate property by descent, when they take no interest in 
it upon partition. The view which we have thus indicated of Hin¬ 
doo law is not only, as we have shown, most consistent with i.4 
principles, but it is also most consistent with convenience/’ 

u A case may be put of a Hindoo being a member of an united 
family, having common property, and being himself possessed also 
of separate property, he may be desirous to provide for his widow 
and daughters, by means of the separate property, and yet wish to 
keep this family estate undivided. But if the rule contended for 
were to prevail, he could not effect his first object without insist¬ 
ing on the partition which, ex hypothesis he is anxious to avoid/’ 
“Gn examining the reasons on which the pundits rest their 
opinions, they proceed upon the assumption that the texts cited 
by them apply to the case winch they were called upon to consider. 
They seem to have done;so, both as to the passages cited from Yri- 
hmpati and as to the text in the Mitacshara , to which they refer. 
But they leave untouched the question which they ought to have 
considered, whether these authorities do or do not affect this par¬ 
ticular case 1 What we have already said as to the texts from the 
Mitacshara, and .what we shall presently say as to the passages 
from Vrihaspati, we think a sufficient answer to this part of the 
reasons on which the pundits found their opinion. Then, again, 
they point to the distinction between obstructed and non- obstriicted 
heritage, and because the widow's right is not, mentioned as ob¬ 
structing the heritage, they infer that she cannot be entitled/’ 

“ But the whole of this last argument seems to be founded on the 
passages in the Mitacshara, contained in clauses 2 and 3 of s. i, 
oil# i, and these passages, when examined, clearly appear to W 
mere definitions of obstructed and nori-obstructed heritage, and to 
have no bearing upon the relative rights of those who take in de¬ 
fault of male issue. If the pundits’ argument upon these passages 
be well founded, it would, as it seems, prevent the widow from 
taking in any case.” 

They rely upon the text in Mitacshara , already referred to, and 
upon the passages from Vrihaspati and several other commen tators. 
We have already stated that the text from the Mitacshara does 
not apply to this case, and the passages from the commentators are 
all of equivocal import. They may or may not be intended 
to apply to a case like the presexit. , . . But they seem to be pas¬ 
sages similar to those which were brought forward before the time 
of the Mitacshara , to show that widows were not entitled even 
where the property was wholly separate. We may instance the 
passage from Narada. These authorities failed, when contrasted 
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•with conflicting passages in the works of other commentators, of 
which the pundits in this ease have taken no notice, to negative 
the right of the widow, where the property was wholly separate. 
It seems to us also that the decision in the SanAyer cases A Moon's 
In. Ap. 576 j a decision also founded on the opinion of the pundits 
of the Sadr. Court, is wholly at variance with the opinion of the 
pundits in the present case; whether the pundits in that case were 
or were not right, in the opinion that the zemindary became the 
separate property of the uncle, by the transaction between him 
and his nephew, it is quite unnecessary to consider. All that is 
important to be considered is, that holding the zemindary to have 
become the separate property of the uncle, they held that the 
widows of the uncle's son became entitled to it, and that the Court 
followed that opinion. 

The case stands thus upon the authorities On the one hand, 
we have the opinion of the pundits, which seems never to have 
been acted upon by any final decree. On the other hand, we 
have the decision in the Sandye?' case, and the authorities cited 
by the appellant at the bar, particularly the passage from Mem , 
in Sir IF. Jones's paper in 2 Stra. 11. L. 250, and the opinion, ib. 
231, the latter and material portion of which is not open to the 
objection taken to the passage which precedes it by Mr Colebrooke 
and Bonn. 

The lords of the Judicial Committee decided in favour of the 
appellant. 

Self-acquired immoveable 'property.*—A n undivided Hindoo 
ib entitled during his life to the separate enjoyment of his self- 
acquired immoveable property • but such property will, in the 
event of his death without male issue, and previous disposition 
thereof, devolve on his surviving co-parceners, and his widow is 
entitled only to maintenance, Varadiperunud TJdaiyan v. Ardan - 
ari Udaiyan, 1 Mad. II. G. It 412, 

This suit was brought to recover certain lands. The first 
defendant was a Hindoo widow, and the plaintiff sued as un¬ 
divided cousin of her deceased husband. The property was the self- 
acquisition of the deceased, who died undivided, without male 
issue; and the question raised was, Whether this property went, 
on his death, to his widow ; or to his surviving co-parceners 1 The 
principal Sudr. Ameen held, on tho authority of Mr Strange's 
Manual , § 319, that the plaintiffs, as the surviving co-parceners 
of the deceased, must be regarded as his rightful heirs, in what¬ 
ever way the property left by him was acquired* This decision 
was appealed against, and the acting civil judge dismissed the 
appeal; and this decision was brought by appeal before the High 
Court. A vyavastha of the pundits, and the authorities of Yajna- 
valchya, bk. ii. cl. 118, 119; Menu , ck. ix. § 208; Vyasa, Katya - 
yana ; 1 Stra. 11. L. 121 ; Sira , M. 11. L. § 377, were cited and 
relied on ; but the appeal was dismissed. 
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Mr Justice HoUmnay, hi delivering judgment, said :— 

“ t have always understood that, in this Presidency at least, the 
law was clearly that the immoveable property of an undivided 
member of a Hindoo family may go to his surviving co-parceners, 
whether such property were self-acquired or ancestral. During 
his life he is entitled to the separate enjoyment of his self acquired 
immoveable property; with the right, if he have no male issue, to 
alienate the same. On his death without male issue, such property, 
if not previously alienated, devolves on his co-parceners. But Ms 
widow, whether childless or not, has no title to anything but 
maintenance.” The Miimharn has, no doubt, like all Hindoo 
law books, the advantage of containing statements of the most dis¬ 
cordant character; but it is clear that its author was of DKavca- 
vara’s opinion, (Mitm. eh, ii. s. i. § 8 :) “ The rule deduced from 
the texts, that the wife shall, take the estate, regards the widow of 
a separated brother; and it in ay reasonably be inferred, that an 
author who lays down that a widow inherits when her husband was 
divided, was also of opinion that she would not inherit when the 
deceased was undivided.” 

The learned editor has appended the following as a note to this 
case: u But see Menu, cited 2 Stvo.II, 1*. 2o0, from a copy of a paper 
in the handwriting of Sir W. Jones; If the husband has been a co¬ 
heir, and died before partition, his brothers, arid the next order in¬ 
herit his undivided share, but his wife takes all his divided property, 
and the opinion of a Mofussil pundit cited, 2 ib. 231. Thejudg- 
rnent of the lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy. Council 
in Kcriania Natchiar v. Rajah of Skivagung^ (30th May 1868,) 
principally rests on the passage last cited, which' the report of has 
been unable to find in Menu, or elsewhere,*’ 

This would seem to boa misconception of the learned editor. 
The lords of the Privy Council appear to rest their judgment more 
upon analogy than upon the texts referred to. 

Nature of the widow’s tenure.— The nature of the tenure 
by which a widow holds property which has devolved upon her 
by the death of her husband has given rise to much discussion, 
and the arguments relied on have been supported by analogies 
drawn from the English Jaw of real property. 

The wife has not an absolute proprietary right, neither can she 
in strictness be called a tenant for life, for the law provides her 
successors, and restricts her use of the property to very narrow 
limits. She cannot dispose of the smallest part, except for neces¬ 
sary purposes, and certain other objects particularly specified. 

It follows, then, that she can be considered in no other light 
than as a, holder in trust for certain uses; so much so, that 
should she make waste, they who have the reversionary interest 
have clearly a right to restrain her from so doing. What consti¬ 
tutes waste must be determined by the circumstances of each 
individual case. -The law has not defined the limits of her dis- 
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cretion with sufficient accuracy, and it was probably never in the 
contemplation of the legislator that the widow should live apart 
from, and out of the personal control of her husband’s relatives, 
or possess the ability to expend more than they thought right and 
proper. In assigning a motive for the ordinance, that a widow 
should succeed to her husband, and at the same time that site 
should be deprived of the advantages enjoyed by a tenant for life 
even, it seems most consistent with probability, that it originated 
in a desire to secure against all contingencies, a provision for the 
helpless widow, and thereby prevent her from having recourse to 
practices by which the fame and honour of the family might be 
tarhish'ed. By giving her nominal property she acquires con¬ 
sideration and respectability, and by making her the depositary 
of the wealth, she is guarded against the neglect or cruelty of her 
husband’s relatives. At the same time, by limiting her power, 
a barrier is raised against the effects of female improvidence and, 
worldly inexperience. This opinion receives corroboration from 
the distinction that prevails in the Benares school, which may 
lie said to be the fountain and source of all Hindoo law, Sir W. 
IL Mam. Prim. 11. L. p. 21. 

By the Hindoo law of inheritance a childless widow takes as 
heir, but it is only a special or qualified estate, The Collector of 
Masulipatam v. Cavaly Vencata Narminapah , 8 Moore's hi. An 
550 . 

In this case the lords of the Judicial Committee in delivering 
judgment, said: “ With reference to the authorities which speak 
of the widow’s interest as a life estate, it was justly observed in 
the course of argument that great confusion arises from applying 
analogies derived from the English law of real property to the 
Hindoo law of inheritance, and that when so applied, the terms 
by which we describe estates in land under the English law are 
more likely to mislead, than to direct the judgment aright. It 
may, however, be doubted whether the argument on behalf of the 
respondent does not really require some such process of reasoning 
to support it. The Hindoo widow, it was urged, had an estate of 
inheritance, not a life-estate. The original estate, it was said 
devolves upon her in a course of succession derived from the ' 
husband, who had in him an estate of inheritance which she takes 
as heir, Yet what is this in effect, but to apply the English 
law regulating the descent of lands in fee-simple from ancestor to 
heir 'l ” 

It is clear that under the Hindoo law the widow, though she 
takes as heir, takes a special and qualified estate. Compared with 
any estate that passes under the .English law by inheritance, it 
is an anomalous estate. It is a qualified proprietorship, and it is 
only by the principles of the Hindoo law that the extent and nature 
of the qualification can be determined. 

In nature of an estate tail. —The interest of a Hindoo widow 
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succeeding to the principality of her husband is similar to that 
of a tenant entail by the English law as representing the in¬ 
heritance, hatama Nulchiar v. The Rajah ojf $hivayungct t 9 Moore's 
Iff. Ap . 539. 

.Hie widow in Western India lias only a particular estate for 
life in the immoveable separate property of her deceased lms- 
Wid, J-umiyatram and Uitamram v. Mi Jumna, 2 Jkny. //. <7. R. 

Widow’ if eight to accumulations of joint estate—Mainte¬ 
nance. -~~A Hindoo testator, after devising his real and personal 
estate absolutely, amongst his five sons, said, in clause 11, “Should 
any amongst my said five sons die, not leaving any son from his 
loins, nor any son’s son, in that event neither his widow, nor his 
daughter, nor bis daughter’s son, nor any of thorn will get any 
share out of the share that he has obtained of the immoveables or 
moveables of my said estate. In that event of the said property, 
such of my sons and sons’ sons as shall then be alive, they will 
receive that wealth according to their respective shares. If any 
one act repugnant to this, it. is inadmissible. However, if any 
soilless son shall leave a widow-, in that event she will only re¬ 
ceive 10,000 Company’s rupees for her food and raiment.” The 
family remained joint, Surrupachuntar, one of the sons, died, 
but leaving a widow his heir-at-law held, that upon the death of 
her husband without male issue his interest in the capital of the 
estate determined, and that his widow became entitled to hold, 
and enjoy as a Hindoo widow, a fifth part of the accumulations 
from the testator’s estate from the time of his death to the death 
of Ins son, Surrupachuntar, and that she was also entitled 
absolutely in her own right to the interest and accumulations 
which, since her husband’s death, had arisen from such fifth part 
of the accumulations. 

She was declared entitled to the 10,000 rupees given by the will 
with residence in the family dwelling-house, and participation in 
the means of worship, the amount of her maintenance as a Hindoo 
widow being left open by the Judicial Committee, as that point could 
he raised on further directions after taking the accounts, Sreemutty- 
SoorJeemoney Dossee v. Denobandoo MulUch , 9 Moores In. Ap. 125. 

W mow’s POWER OVER HER HUSBAND’S PROPERTY. — It must be 
observed that a widow- has not the same power over property 
inherited by her from her husband as she has over her Stridhana 
or woman’s property, 1 Stta. 25, 137; and that the descent of one 
differs from the other, ib. Her Stridhana goes to her boil’s. Her 
husband’s property reverts, after her death, to his heirs. See 
Stridhana. 

A deed of arrangement and release in the English form between 
members of a Hindoo family, in respect of certain joint-estate, 
claimed by a childless Hindoo widow, of one of the co-heirs, in her 
character of heiress, and legal personal representative of her de- 
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ceased husband, declared that she was entitled to the sum therein 
expressed, as the share of her deceased husband, (t for her solo 
absolute use and benefit.” Held, that these words were not to 
receive the same interpretation as a court of equity in England 
would put upon them, as creating a separate estate in the widow, 
but that the deed must be construed with reference to the situa¬ 
tion of the parties, and the rights of the widow by the Hindoo 
law, and that, as the deed recited that she claimed and received 
the money as her husband’s share in the joint estate, as the heiress 
and personal representative of her deceased husband, such words 
must be construed to mean, that it was held by her in severalty 
from the joint estate, and as a Hindoo widow she had only a life- 
estate in the corpus , the same at her death devolved as assets of 
her deceased husband, upon his personal representative in succes¬ 
sion, Sreemutty Rabutty Dome v. Sibchunder Midlick , 6 Moore's 
In . Ap. 1. 

Widow’s right in undivided estate. — Upon the principle of 
survivorship, the right of the co-parceners in an undivided estate 
over-rides the widow’s right of succession, Katania Afatchiar v. 
Rajah of Shivagunga, 9 Moore's In, Ap. 540. 

Widow must be chaste. — Chastity seems to bo the only con¬ 
dition imposed upon the widow's right of inheritance. Sir Thos. 
Strange , II, L. vol. i. pp. 45, 136, says, Chastity is a necessary title 
to inheritance, adultery subjecting her to degradation from caste, 
for the loss of which she forfeits her right to inheritance. 

The Mitac. ch. ii. s. i. § 39, says, that a wedded wife, being 
chaste, takes the whole estate of a man who, being separated from 
his co-heirs, and not subsequently re-united with them, dies leaving 
no male issue. Sir Thos, Si range observes, p. 45, (but at p. 172 
takes the same view as the Mitacshara ,) that adultery subjects the 
woman to degradation from caste, by the loss of which, he says, 
she forfeits her right of inheritance. It may be a question, sinco 
the enactment of Act xxi. of 1850 of the Government of India, 
whether an unchaste wife, by losing caste, forfeits likewise her 
right of inheritance. Sir Thos. Strange would appear to suppose 
that the forfeiture of inheritance depends on the wife’s degradation 
from caste in consequence of adultery. If the forfeiture depends 
upon the degradation from caste, the Act would protect her right, 
and under its provisions she might claim the inheritance. The 
Mitacshara, however, says nothing about her degradation from 
caste; on the contrary, the author lays it down as a settled rule 
that “ a wedded wife, being chaste, takes the whole estate.” Her 
right to the inheritance, therefore, would seem to depend upon 
her chastity, which she must abandon previous to being degraded, 
and whether she has been degraded or not depends upon h:.*r hus¬ 
band. Her right to inheritance depending upon her chastity, we 
are inclined to think the instant she becomes unchaste she loses 
that right. 
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The cases in the Appendix support this view. In all the cases 
we hare been able to consult, the proof of incontinence, or infidelity 
appear to have been positive. The Mayitkha , on the other hand, 
p. 102, lays it down that even a suspicion of incontinence is 
enough to reduce the widow’s rights to that of mere maintenance. 
“ This, it seems to us, can hardly mean vague suspicion. It must 
be a reasonably well-grounded suspicion short of actual proof. 
In tliis case, for instance, had Rumea gone off with Sitaram alone, 
and been proved afterwards to have been in company with him 
at a distance from her husband’s residence, this would have con¬ 
stituted, as it seems to us, a case of suspicion sufficient to deprive 
her of the inheritance (on the authority of the Mayukha)" 
See goods of Dadoo Mania, Indian Jurist, October 26, 1862, 
p. 59. 

But nothing short of absolute infidelity in this respect dis¬ 
qualifies. When the inheritance once vests in her, it is not liable 
to be divested unless for loss of caste, unexpiable by penance, and 
unredeemed by atonemont, 1 Sir a. II, I. 136 ; 2 tb% 270, 272, C, 
Sir Tfws. Strange is not supported in this by the authorities he 
has cited, neither is the opinion of Mr Cokbroofce , p. 272, vol. 2, 
Sira. II. I. supported by the authority to which he refers; § 37, 
s. i. ch, ii. of Mitac. would appear to discuss the widows right to 
succeed to the inheritance, and nob the subject of forfeiture after 
the inheritance has once vested in her. This is evidently the view 
taken of the text of Marita, in § 39, nor is Mr Colehr ooke sup¬ 
ported by the authorities referred to in p. 273 of vol. 2 of Sira. //. 
7v. The opinion of Sir Thos. Strange is based upon the opinion of 
of Mr Colehrooke , whose opinion is not borne out by the authorities 
on which ho relies. It is a settled rule that a wedded wife, being 
chaste, takes the whole estate of a man who, being separated from 
his co-heirs, and not subsequently re-united with them, dies leaving 
male issue, Mitac. ch. ii. s. i. § 39 ; 1 Stra. U. L. 134 ; Mori. Dig. 
279, 316, 318 ; 8 Moore's In. Ap . 543; Sibhoo Singh v. Post/m 
Singh, 10 N. W. P. It 420. 

As to the general doctrine that proved infidelity before widow¬ 
hood disqualifies, and proved incontinence after widowhood divests 
inheritance, the authorities seem tv) clash (see Act x,xi. of 1850 ;) 
as to the nature of the proof of incontinence that disqualifies, there is 
again a discrepancy in the authorities. Sir Thos. Strange , p. 136, 
after laying down the principle that an unchaste wife is excluded 
from the inheritance, adds that u nothing short of actual infidelity 
in this respect disqualifies/’ 

Consequences of infidelity. —If adultery be committed with 
a man of low caste, it is said that the wife’s life is in her husband’s 
power. Some writers protect her person in canes of infidelity with 
men of the higher caste. But all agree as to forfeiture of inherit¬ 
ance in the former case, 1 Stra. If. I. 45. She is subjected to 
extreme mortification, bare necessary subsistence, and her husband 
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may marry again, though her own marriage may remain imdis- 
aolved, ib. 45. 

Adultery with another man’s wife amongst the Hindoos is pun¬ 
ishable, if committed with a priest, by ignominious tonsure, and in 
other cases with loss of life, and the case may be proved from cir¬ 
cumstances. But in the Queen’s Courts it would be actionable, as 
it does not come under either of the two' subjects which these 
courts are called upon to administer according to native law, 1 
Siva. H. I. 46. See Civil Procedure Code, s. 1. 

The criminal code punishes by imprisonment and fine the man, 
while the woman is allowed to escape unscathed, Indian Penal 
Code , Act xlv. of 1860, s. 497. 

The husband is not entitled to damages from the adulterer, the 
Hindoo law not providing for discretionary damages on any account, 
Sira. Man. § 33. 

Abandonment of a blameless wife. — If a husband abandons a 
blameless wife he is punishable, but his wife is entitled to a third 
of bis property as a separate maintenance, I Sira. II. L. 46 ; 
Yajnavalchya, 2 Dig. 420. And there seems to be no reason 
why she should be deprived of any of her rights of inheritance on 
failure of male issue. 

Wife’s special property. — Besides the contingency of succeed¬ 
ing as heir to her husband, a Hindoo wife has special rights of 
two kinds—viz., 1. Stridhana, or woman’s property consisting of 
money, land, jewels, or other ornaments; and, 2. Whatever is not 
stridhana. This is possessed by the wife, subject to the direct 
and unlimited control of her husband. Thus, what she acquires 
by her industry, or obtains from strangers, or inherits on failure 
of nearer heirs, 1 Stra. II. L. 50. Sir Thos. Strange cites with 
reference to these two sources of the wife’s property, the following 
passage from Jagannatha, “No argument is found to show why a 
woman should not have independent power over that which she 
has gained by arts, or which has been given her by a stranger on 
a religious consideration, or through friendship, but should have in¬ 
dependent power over that which was received as a bribe/ The 
same learned author adds, It is necessary also in every case of 
ornaments belonging to her, to distinguish between such as 
were given to her by her husband, or some of her relations on, 
before, or connected with her marriage, and those worn by her 
occasionally, and not having been so given, the latter not being 
her property, but her husbands, descendible to his heirs, she 
surviving, but it is otherwise if they were habitually worn by 
her, in which case they are not partible. See Stridhana. 

Where wife dies without issue— The hlsband surviving.- _- 

If the wife die in the lifetime of her husband without issue, her 
property will go to him, or bis sapindas, (nearest kinsmen,) allied 

* Meaning the gifts presented as an inducement to marriage. 
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by funeral oblations, provided the marriage was in an approved 
form; if otherwise, to her father. There seems some doubt 
whether this rule applies to that part of her property only which 
is acquired at the time of her marriage, 1 Strrt. 11, L. 51. 

The son-in-law never takes, as he is not in the line of heirs, 
Mad. D. 25 1 of 59, and 78 of 01. 

In Majchwidra Das v. Dhunmani , 3 S. D. A. Rep. 302, it 
was determined that, according to the Hindoo law as current in 
Bengal, on the death of the widow who had claimed her hus¬ 
band's property, her daughter will inherit, to the exclusion of her 
. husband’s brother, if the daughter has, or is likely to have, male 
issue; and on her death, without issue, her father's brother will 
inherit, to the exclusion of her husband. 

Where ihe leaves issue.— Where the wife leaves issue, her 
property will go to her immediate descendants, whether daugh¬ 
ters or grand-daughters. The latter take per stirpes — i.e., accord¬ 
ing to the root; the unmarried or unendowed of the one or other 
taking first. Where there are daughters and grand-daughters, it 
vests in the daughters exclusively, subject to such a provision for 
grand-daughters as usage may warrant. Daughters take equally, 
subject to tiie above, of married and unmarried; and failing the 
latter, the husband and his relatives, 1 8fra. 71, L. 51. 

On re-marriage. —Except among some of the lower castes, no 
widow could marry again ; but Act xv. 1856, s. 1, now permits it 
—provided no such widow, marrying again, shall inherit the pro¬ 
perty of her first husband, unless he allows it. 

Daughters. —Assuming that the deceased has left neither sons 
nor a widow, but daughters, they come next in succession. The 
daughter takes as a principal in her own right, in default of the 
widow, who has precedence. 

Tn Jim. Vakana, cli xi. s.ii. § 1, it in said the daughters right 
of succession is declared. Menu and Xarada say, The "son 
of a man is even as himself, and the daughter is equal to the son : 
how then can any other inherit his property, notwithstanding 
the survival of her who is, as it were, himself! Menu, oh. ix. § 130. 
Xarada places her right of inheritance on the ground of her con¬ 
tinuing the line of succession : “ On failure of male issue, the 
daughter inherits ; for she is equally a cause of perpetuating the 
race, since both the son and the daughter are the means of per¬ 
petuating the fathers line,” Xarada , 13, 49. 

The line of descendants here intends, such descendants as pre¬ 
sent funeral oblations ; for one who is not an offerer of oblations 
confers no benefits, Jim. Vahana, ch. xi. s. iL § 1. Her son only 
presents such oblations, ib. i. § 2. 

Daughter's right after death of soni/ess widow. —A Hin¬ 
doo, an inhabitant of Bombay, entitled to separate moveable and 
immoveable property, died without male issue, leaving a widow, 
four daughters, a brother, and the male issue of other deceased bro- 
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theis. The widow k entitled to the moveable property absolutely, 
and to the inxmoveablo property for life. Subject to the widow’s 
interest the immoveable property descends to the daughters abso¬ 
lutely, in preference to the brother, and the issue of the deceased 
brother.-., Pranjeevmdass Toolseydass v. Dewcoovtrhaet ?, 1 Bomb . 
II. C. R. 131. This case was decided by the High Court of Bom¬ 
bay. The judgment of Chief-Just ice S\aime is set out in’a note to 
9 Macre's fn. Ap. 528. His Lordship said:—“There are two 
grounds of claim—1st, That plaintiffs were entitled to the property 
ns members of an undivided family; 2dly, That even if Iiamdoss 
was to be considered as having separate estate, yet that he willed 
. it in such a way to charity, that the bequest was void for vague¬ 
ness, and so the plaintiffs were entitled to come in, as heirs of 
Bhagwandas, ” His lordship considered the property was divided 
and separate, and that there was power to will it away. Bo 
far plaintiffs 1 case failed, and they ought then to show that they 
wove heirs under a void bequest. 

The first question remaining is, Whether this devise is a good 
charitable devise 1 Ifis lordship held the devise void, and the 
property became, undisposed of residue, according to Hindoo law. 

The testator left a widow and daughters. We must first con¬ 
sider what estate the wife took, the husband dying, leaving 
separate* property. 

I have felt considerable difficulty in coming to any conclusion, 
as the schools are so conflicting, and it is difficult to follow the 
reports of the Adawlut. The books that are of authority in this side 
of India are three : Menu, Mitacshara, and Mayukhct. Cobbrooke 
speaks of the Mayukha, 2 Stra. II. L. 313. The next in authority 
is the Miiacshara , which Borradaile mentions in hi. reports; and 
he says, that these three books are generally referred to in this 
part of the country. I also had inquiries made of the S/iastrees, 
here and at, Poonah ; and they say these three books establish the 
usage, and have been referred to, for the last eighty years at least, as 
authorities here on the law of inheritance. The Daya Bhaga, 
referred to in Sir Thomas Stranges work, is of the Bengal school. 
I was led to make these inquiries, because Strange refers to Bengal 
books—the Beugal law being different. Then, according to these 
three books, what does the widow take? All the authorities, 
both in B* i;,:al and here, are in unison as to the right of the 
widow to succeed where tin) property is separate, and in the former, 
to undivided also ; but her jiower over it is said to be limited on 
the Bengal side, and she is merely treated as tenant for life. But 
on this side there appears to be a different practice, which ap¬ 
peal's to be founded on the authority of the books I have named. 
In 1 Sira. //. L. 247, lie says, The restriction of a widow 
is limited, and concerns land only; but as to personal estate, 
greater latitude u given. He cites the Bengal Reports of 1812, 
and Rorrodaile's Reports, 428. I cannot get the Bengal Reports , 
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but Borrodai\'a's does not bear him out. In Steele's Summary, § '25, 
p. 42, published by the Bengal Government in 1821, it is stated 
that the widow holds the moveable property absolutely, but of 
land is merely tenant for life. He there refers to the A lilac- 
skara, which says, Therefore it is a settled rule that the widow 
tale s the whole estate when separate, if living chaste. The May* 
ukha lays down the proposition very much in the same way, and 
says, The widow takes the moveable and immoveable property. 

On the questions submitted to the Shas trees, it appears that the 
widow has power over the whole estates for proper purposes, and 
over the immoveable property she is limited to the use of it for 
life, but can mortgage or sell it for necessary purposes. But she 
is bound to exhaust the moveable before resorting to the inmiove* 
able property, the latter being an object of care to the Hindoo 
law, with a view to preserve it for the heirs. The cases are con¬ 
flict! qo-; but I find that over the moveable she has power,but that it 
is denied to her over the immoveable; and in Madras that a widow 
may give away, during her life, personal property, but cannot will 
it. See 2 Mori. Dig. p. 69. 

On the whole, I think that the spirit and practice of Hindoo 
law, as existing in Western India, will be best construed by treat¬ 
ing the widow as having uncontrolled power over the moveable 
estate, but not having more than a life interest over the immove¬ 
able estate. 

The widow has, by the text-books, a number of duties thrown 
upon her as to spending money ; but they are of that character 
that it would be impossible for the Court to carry them out. In 
Bengal, dealings by a widow with the immoveable estate are 
legally, but not morally, good. But I am not aware that it has 
been so held here. I have therefore come to the conclusion that, 
in regard to immoveable property, her estate is in the nature of 
that of a tenant for life. 

The widow, therefore, not having full power, we must see who 
are entitled. In this case, there are daughters; now, according to 
all the authorities, the daughters take next after the widow. But 
what is the nature of the estate they take 'I And hero there are 
differences of opinion. But dealing with the question according 
to the three books I have mentioned, it appears to me that the 
daughters take an absolute estate. That the sej>arate property 
they take by inheritance from the father ranks as stridhana is 
asserted by the Mitacshara; but this is denied by Strange . Bit 
the practice, ns far as my search goes, does not agree with the 
Mitacshara; therefore I think it is not expedient or consonant 
with practice, to hold that property coming to daughters by inherit¬ 
ance is stridhana , but merely the immoveable part of it. .Strange 
says. Neither does such property go as stridhana , but according to 
Southern authorities, it classes as stndhana; but going to the foun¬ 
tain of law. Menu , as quoted in the Mayukha, p. 103, s. 10, we 
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have it kid down, that in default of sons, daughters are treated 
as sons, and take absolutely. With reference to this point also, 
I consulted the Sh&streea, both here and at Poonah, the question 
being, Whether daughters could alienate any, and what portion 
of the property derived from their father, who died separate l 
The answer was, That daughters obtaining property could alienate 
it at their will and pleasure; in this the S has trees of both places 
agree. On. reviewing the authorities in 3 Dig. 405, where it was 
held, that daughters have a right to alienate property inherited, 
I have come to the conclusion, that daughters take the ivmnoveahlo 
property absolutely, when it comes to them alter the death of the 
mother, and that the plaintiffs have no locus standi . See Rang as- 
mini Ay-yang nr v. V anjulnUrmmal , 1 Mad. 11. C. It 28; and Per am - 
mat v, Venkatammd , ih. 223. 

This decision seems to be correct, with the exception of that 
point which refers to the distinction drawn between moveable 
and immoveable property, no reason appearing for such distinc¬ 
tion. 

In the MitacsharO) oh. ii. s. ii. § 1, On the right of a daughter 
and daughter’s son, it is laid down on failure of her, (that is, the 
widow,) the daughters inherit, § 2, is as follows. Thus Katyayana 
says, Let the widow succeed to her husband's wealth, provided she 
bo chaste, and in default of her, let the daughter inherit, if un* 
t mrried, This expression, is shown in the following sections in 
the Mitacsham , not to be restrictive but preferential only, fxu be¬ 
tween married and un married daughters. See the judgment of 
Chief-Justice Sa u.sse in Ve nay ale A nandroo v. Lakshirrui; 2 Moore's 
hi. Ap. 532, ante. 

Sir Thomas Strange says, The right of daughters to succeed iu 
default of sons and widows is not to he confounded with that of 
the appointed daughter under the old law. That appointment 
was one of the many substitutions for a son, and by a fiction, now 
obsolete, regarded as one, 1 Stra. 11. L. 137. 

The appointed daughter derived her title from the will and act 
of her lather. The daughter succeeding derives hers from the law, 
having regard to the general principle of conferring at his obsequies 
benefits on the deceased, Menu , ch. ix. § 132. 

Their order or succession.—D aughters take in common. If 
there is but one unmarried daughter, she takes the whole inherit¬ 
ance first, to the exclusion of her sisters during her life. After 
the decease of the single daughter the married next enjoy it, 1 
Sira. 11. L. 138. 

Among daughters, the unmarried take first. After them, the 
married daughters having male issue, or with probability of having 
it, and the widowed daughters with male issue, 1 Stra. H. L . 138. 
All of which three latter classes inherit jointly, Smriti Chandrika; 
Stra. M, IL L. § 32.8. 

After these, the barren married and the soilless widowed daugh- 
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ters succeed. These also take jointly, Mitac. ch, it s* xi. § 13; Stra, 
M. § 329. 

Those with male issue, or the probability'of it, are preferred, 
because the performance of the funeral rites can be continued 
from generation to generation better by their sons than others. In 
each class the unendowed take before the endowed, Mitac., ch. ii. s. 
xi. § 13. 

What constitutes endowment is not settled. But Mr Strange 
considers that it should be sufficient for maintenance, Sira, Man . 
§ 330. Daughters, in each class, succeed jointly, find share alike. 
But this relates to succession from the father. If succession be 
derived from the mothers, where the father may have had a 
plurality of wives, the daughters take by succession, according to 
their mothers, fttra. Man. § 331. 

In Bengal. —According to the Bengal school, the unmarried 
daughter is first entitled to the succession. If there be no maiden 
daughter, then the daughter who has, and the daughter who is 
likely to have male issue, are together entitled to the succession,* 
and on failure of either of them the other takes the heritage. 
Under no circumstances can the barren daughters or widows 
destitute of male issue, or the mothers of daughters only, inherit 
the property, 1 Macn. Prins. II. L. 21 ,* Jim. Faharui, oh. xi. s. ii. 
§ 3, 8 ; 1 Mori Dig. 319, 335, 480. 

In Benares. —This rule does not obtain in the Benares school, 
that school holding that a maiden is, in the first instance, entitled 
to succeed, failing Iter, the married daughters succeed ; the in¬ 
digent, excluding the wealthy daughters, 1 Sira. 11. L. 139; but 
in default of the former, the latter arc competent to inherit. But 
no preference is given to the daughter who has, or is likely to 
have male issue, over a daughter who is barren, or a childless 
widow, Mam . Prins. H. L. 22. 

In Bombay.—I t has been held by the High Court that, as be¬ 
tween two married daughters, the circumstance of having a son is 
no qualification on this side of India, giving the married daughter 
having a son a prior claim to inheritance of her parents’ property 
over the married daughter not having a son, such priority of claim 
depending on the several dauglitei's being respectively endowed, 
(sadhan, with wealth,) or unendowed, (nirdhan, ?>., with¬ 
out, wealth,) the unendowed daughter having the preference, Dak- 
ubai , v. Manchhabai> 2 Bomb. II. C. H 5 ; 1 Sira. if. I, 138; 
Mitaeshara; Alayuhha. 

In Mxthila.—T he Mithila law gives the preference to the un¬ 
married over the married daughter. 

Failing her, the married (laughters are entitled to take. There 
is no distinction made amongst the married daughters; and one 

* A distinction ia made by Srikrishna, in his commentary on Jin. T a- 
hana> in respect of unmarried daughters. He is of opinion that the daughter 
who is not betrothed is first entitled to the inheritance. In her default, the 
daughter who is betrothed. But this doctrine is rot endorsed by any other 
authority, and the author of Da jjarahasya expressly impugns it as untenable, 
Macn. Prin . H. L, 2], n. 
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who has, or is likely to hare, male issue is not preferred to one 
who is widowed and barren; nor do indigence or wealth give a 
preferable title, Mam. P ♦ IL L. 22. This school divides the pro 
party equally between poor and rich, mothers and childless. See 
Ghioitamani, 203. 

Applicable in evehy possible case. —In Bengal, tho above 
rule of succession is applicable in every possible case. 

Hue in other schools, only where the family is divided; for, 
according to the doctrine of those schools, even the widow, to 
whom the daughter is postponed, can never inherit where the 
family is united, nor can the mother, daughter, daughter's son, or 
grandmother.’ The father’s heirs, in such case, exclude them. But 
though the schools differ on other points, they concur in. opinion 
as to the manner in which such property devolves on the daugh¬ 
ter’s death in default of male issue. 

According to the Southern authorities, it classes as her Stridhana, 
and descends accordingly to her heirs, Mam. Print. H. L. p. 22; 
hut he cites no authority. In a note to the same page, lie com* 
merit# on the passage of Sir That, Strange, already quoted, wherein 
he treats property devolving on a daughter by inheritance as the 
dangler's Slridhana, and descendible as such. Macn,> however, at 
]>. 38, cites the Milac which treats property acquired by means of 
inheritance as Stridhana See ante, Stridhana, pp. 176, 274. 

According to the law of Bengal also, it reverts to her father'* 
heirs. Sir Thomas Strange asserts that property devolving upon 
a daughter by inheritance, is classed by the Southern authorities 
as Stridhana, and descends accordingly to her heirs, vol. i. p. 140, 

We have discussed this subject at p. 274. 

It should seem, therefore, that the husband takes no interest in 
the corpus of such property. Nov has the daughter any power 
over it beyond her life interest. Sir Thomas Strange says the 
daughter's own power over it is greater than that of the widow of 
the deceased, whose condition is essentially one of considerable 
restraint, vol. i. p. 140. 

Macn. Trine, II, L, p. 23, mentions a curious case which arose 
in Bombay, involving the daughter's right of inheritance. Of 
two widows, one had two sons, and the other a daughter. 
On the death of the latter widow, it became a question who 
was to succeed to her property, whether her daughter, or the rival 
widow’s sons. Various authorities were consulted, and they in¬ 
clined to the opinion that the daughter was not entitled to succeed 
as heir, inasmuch as property, which had devolved on a widow, 
reverts at her death to her husbands heir ? among whom the 
daughter w ould have ranked in default only of her own brothers.* 
Woman's separate property goes to her daughters unmarried 
and unprovided for, Gautama , 28, 22 ; Mitac, oh. ii. s. 11 § 4 * ib 
ch. i. s. 3, § 11. 

* This caso is very obscure. It does not appear whose was tho property or 
how the widow succeeded, there being sons. 
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SEL.F-ACQt T TKEi> PROPERTY.—It. may safely be stated as a true 
proposition that property, which is not ancestral, is self-acquired, 
in whatever way the property may have been obtained, whether 
by gift, or purchase, or labour, mental or physical, or otherwise* 
When a ze mindary was escheated on the death of the last zemindar 
the Government granted it anew to a distant relation of his. This 
was treated as self-acquired property in Katcma Natchiar v. The 
Taj ah of tShivar/i n</a, 0 Moore# hr Ap. 595. That ciuso has de¬ 
cided that all self-acquired property devolves in the same way 
as the family property of a divided member. Failing male issue, 
therefore, a widow takes the self-acquired property of her husband* 

No doubt, on the failure of nude issue and a widow, the daughter 
would take, 9 Moore# In. Ap. GIG. 

B.vughtee's sons.—A ccording to the law of Bengal and Benares 
the daughter’s sons inherit in default of the qualified daughters. 

FMnU saya —If a man leave neither son, nor son’s son, nor 
[wife nor female] issue, the daughter’s son shall take his wealth, for 
in regard to the obsequies of ancestors, daughter’s sons are con¬ 
sidered as son’s sons. This is not found in Vishnu'# Institutes, but cited 
under his name in the Smriti Ghandhka , note to Miiac. oh. xl s, it, 

Menu likewise declares, “ By that male child whom a daughter 
shall produce from a husband of an equal class, the maternal gnu id- 
fit her becomes the grandsire of a son’s sons. Let that son give 
the funeral oblation, and possess his inheritance,” I Mori . Dig. 

258, 310, 325. 

As to the law of Mithila, see Chintamani , 294. 

A Hindoo died possessed of self-acquired property in land, leav¬ 
ing no sons, or son’s sons, bukone widow, Rambai, and two daugh¬ 
ters, Jumna, his daughter by Rambai, and Stiraj, Ids daughter ly 
an elder wife, who predeceased him. Rambai succeeded to all her 
husband’s property as his sole surviving widow, and held it for her 
life. Stiraj died in Rambai*s Iifotinie, leaving two sons—held, that 
th© daughters, as co-heiresses, took an estate in remainder, vested 
in interest on their father's death, and that such vested right on 
the death of one of then ; during the widow’s lifet ime passed by 
inheritance to her sons, who, upon the widow’s death, became en¬ 
titled to enter into possession of their mother’s moiety as her re¬ 
presentatives, Jami pair am. and Utkmram v. Bai Jamna, 2 Bomb. 

//. C. B. 10 . 

A mould, 0. in giving judgment, said, The defence set up by 
the special appellants was, that they, as the sons of Stiraj, one of 
the two daughters who survived Kashiram were, on the death of 
Kashiram’s widow, entitled both by Hindoo Jaw and by the custom 
of their caste to share Kashiram’s land equally with their paternal 
aunt Jamna, his other surviving daughter ; that Jamna’s claim 
was not as heir of Rambai, who, as widow, took only a life interest 
in Kashiratn’s land, but as the heir of Kashiram. 

It may be well to state at once that, as no caste-custom, mate- 
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rially, If afc all, varying; from what we consider to ho the general mV.) 
of Hindoo law applicable to the present case, appears to have been 
made out in the Courts below, and was certainly not seriously re¬ 
lied on in this Court on behalf of the special appellants, the case 
will be considered by us solely with reference to what in our view 
is the general rule of Hindoo law on the subject. The Munsifl 
decided the case in Jamna's favour, on the ground that she was 
the heir of Ilainbai. 

The senior assistant judge remanded the case to the Lower Court. 

In came again before tho same Miuisitf, who again, decided in 
favour of Jumna, on the ground that the title by inheritance was 
established alike by Hindoo law and caste-custom. On appeal the 
acting judge of Surat cob tinned the Munsiffs decree on the ground 
that Suraj (tho mother of the then appellant*) was admitted never 
to have had possession in Kanibai’s lifetime, that on Kashira in 8 
death the land passed to liambai, and that, therefore, as he con¬ 
ceived, there could be no doubt that Jarnna, Eambai’s only child, 
was her heir, and entitled to the lands. 

This argument was abandoned on the special appeal to this 
Court. 

Indeed, considering what must be taken to be tho established 
doctrine in this Court, with regard to the extent of a widow s 
interest in landed property, to which she succeeds du the death 
of her husband, such an argument could not well bo relied on. 

It was, in effect, conceded that Jumna must cl m as Leir to 
her father Kashi ram j but it was contended, that claiming in that 
capacity she had an exclusive right to the whole of the lands, as 
against the sons of his other daughter, Suraj, who, though she had 
survived her father, had died before the termination of the life 
estate of the widow. 

In effect, it was contended that the respective claims of those 
who, but for the existence of bis widow Bunbai, would have in¬ 
herited on Kashtram’s death, must be decided by reference, not 
to the state of things that existed at the death of Kashi ram, from 
whom the inheritance descended, but by the state of things that 
existed on tW death of tho widow, the inheritrix of the inter¬ 
mediate estate fob life. 

In 8up|>ort of this, many authorities were cited, the effect of 
which was stated to be as follows——viz., that the established order 
of succession in Hindoo law to the immoveable property of a 
mn i dying separated, without direct descendants in the male line, 
is this :—1. Widow ; 2. Daughters; 3., Daughters’ sons, Atiktc, 
ch. ii. 8. ib § 1, 0; Daya Bhxga, ch. xi. s. ii. § 1, 25, 29; 
Vymajta Matjukha, ch. iv. s. viiL § 13. There can be no doubt 
that the authorities cited, and which in effect:, with the exception 
of the Mayukha, are the same as those relied on by Si? Thomas 
Strange 1 //. L. 130, do establish the above proposition, which is 
often stated in this form : On failure of male issue, the widow 
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iuherits; on failure of the widow, the daughters; on failure of 
daughters, the daughters 1 sons. 

But though this proposition must be considered as v eil estab¬ 
lished, it does not touch .the real question involved in this case, 
which is in effect this, Whether the doctrine of representation, 
which in Hindoo law undoubtedly prevails in the case of eons,* 
prevails likewise in the case of sons of daughters ? 

This question as regards the claim of the sons of a daughter 
who has died in the lifetime of their grandfather’s widow, against 
another daughter of the grandfather, who lias survived the widow, 
(which is the present case,) may be put thus—Do or do not the 
daughters of a separated Hindoo who has died, leaving no male 
descendants in the direct male line, take ou their father’s death a 
vested estate in remainder as co-heiressea subject as to its corning 
into possession, to the particular life estate of the widow? 

The point is by no means a clear one. It would appear to turn 
mainly on the determination of the two following points :— 

L The nature of the widow's estate. 2. As to how far the soin 
of daughters can bo regarded as bearing a similar relation in re- 
spent of funeral obsequies to the grandfather as that borne by the 
sons of sons. 

1. As to the first point—viz., the nature of the estate which 
the widow of a separated Hindoo takes on his death in his im¬ 
moveable property was in effect settled by an elaborate decision of 
the point, pronounced by C.- J. Saum in the late Supreme Court, 
after an exhaustive reference to all accessible printed authorities, 
and the consultation of many learned Hindoo Bhastris, a decision 
well known on the other side of the Court as I)evfamirbat$ case, 
and which has since been confirmed in the Privy Council in a 
case decided there iu the early part of the present year, ( Vinayak. 
A vandrao v. Lahshimibai , l Bomb . //. C. It P. C. 117.) That decision 
was, that on this side of India the widow of a separated Hindoo 
takes only a life estate in the separate immoveable property of her 
deceased husband. The notion that, according to the Mitacshara, 
such property forms part of the widow’s StifcUiana, and as such 
goes on her death to her heirs, not her husband’s, was founded 
on a passage of Sir Thomas Strange, ch. x. on widowhood, 
1 IL L. 248, which was itself based on a mistaken reference to 
the Ahtacshara. 

The Mitacihara, ch. ii. s. xi. § 2, undoubtedly classes property 
acquired by inheritance under the widow’s Stridhana , but (as 
pointed out in Dn'fcuvarbai 1 $ case) § 4 of the same chapter and 
section conclusively shows that the words u property acquired by 
inheritance,” as used in clause 2, relates only to what has “ been 

* “ The doctrine of representation obtaining in it, if the son have died in 
the lifetime of the father, leaving a son, and that son also die, leaving one, 
and then the great-grandfather die, the great-grandson succeeds cs his grand¬ 
father would have done had h# survived, 0 1 Stra, il, L , 124. 
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received” by the widow from her brother, her mother, or her 
father, i.e., from her own family,* * * § 

The widow, therefore, in Western India, has only a particular 
estate for life in the immoveabh separate property of her deceased 
husband. 

It follows from this, that when a separated Hindoo dies, leaving 
landed property, and no sons or son’s sons, his widow on his death 
takes for her life ; and the daughters, on his death, subject to the 
widow’s life estate, take an estate in remainder, vested immedi¬ 
ately in interest, but not coming into the possession of themsel ves 
or their sons, as the case may be, until after the death of the 
widow. 

There is a passage in Sir Thomas Strange (founded on a case 
cited in his 2d vol., appendix to ch. x. page 404, in which Mr 
Colebrooke, Mr Sutherland, and Mr Ellis, all express an opinion, 
which although somewhat less positive than that of the learned 
author, substantially agrees with his) which entirely supports the * 
proposition, as above laid down. It runs thus :—Of that which 
devolves upon her, (the widow,) from him, (the husband,) he 
dying, leaving no son of any description, the landed part, or what¬ 
ever comes under that description, descends on her death to his 
heirs, not to hers. “The principle being” adds Sir Thomas 
Strange, “ that it vests in those who would have taken it upon his 
death had she at the time not existed 

Now, in this case, had Rambai not existed at the time of 
Kashiram’s death, his self-acquired landed estate, ie., the property 
in question in those cases (others depending on the decision) would 
have vested in right to his two then surviving daughters, Jatnna 
and Suraj, as co-heiresses. 

That being so, although Suraj has died during the continuance 


* The word “ inheritance” here does not apply. A woman can only “receive’’ 
property from her brother, but can in no case inherit from him ; she may 
inherit from her mother and father, but the manner in which this word 

“received” in § 4 is used would appear to have reference to gifts bestowed 
upon her during the lifetimo of her parents. The word “inheritance” is 
unrestricted in § 2, and from the note on this par. we find that the commen¬ 
tator, Balm JihaUa. defends the author against the writers of the Eastern 
School, (viz. Jim Vahana, ch. iv. s. i.) who do not class wealth devolving on a 
woman by inheritance with woman's property. A daughter is clearly in the 
lino of heirs, and as such succeeds by inheritance, which she is capable of 
transmitting to her own heirs. A wife is likewise heir to her husband, but it 
is supposed that she does not take other than a life interest; but the daughter 

evidently succeeds on a different footing. We have been able to discover no 
passage in Hindoo law which limits her title to her father’s property, to a life 
inter*, at, nor are we satisfied that the rule which limits the estate of the widow 
is altogether free from object‘on ; paragraphs 0-7 are the authorities on which 
the author of the Mitac. relies in support of the doctrine enunciated in § 2. 
The SmrUi Chandrika apparently supports the Mitac. in this respect, for at 

§ 3, s. i. ch. ix., the author, quoting from Yaji avalchya, classes among the 
inchiewbf separate acquisition not enumerated by Mcnv, under “any other sepa¬ 
rate acquisition,” woman’s property, devolving on her by inheritance. 





of the widow 1 !) particular estate, Kashira mV landed property on 
the widow's death would vest in damn a, and the other half in the 
sons of Suraj, unless there bo any rule of Hindoo law which pre¬ 
vents the doctrine of representation from taking effect in the case 
of sons of daughters as well as in the case of sons of sons. 

This brings us to the second point, viz.; —Is there any such 
rule, or are sons of daughters considered in Hindoo law to stand, 
though perhaps iu an inferior, yet somewhat in analogous spiritual 
relation to their deceased grand father as the sons of sons. 

The universally admitted fact that they are in Hindoo law 
reckoned among the heirs of their deceased grandfather goes far 
.towards supplying an answer to this question, for, as Sir. If. Jon a 
long ago pointed out, the whole Hindoo law of inheritance is based 
on the principle of spiritual services, to he rendered by the heir to 
the deceased by means of, a due discharge of, his funeral rights, 
1 Sira. II. L. 128. Vide ante , p. 231. 

* The doctrine, however, that sons of daughters are regarded in 
Hindoo law as standing in an analogous spiritual relation to the 
deceased with the sons of the sons, does not rest on. inference aloue, 
but is supported by abundant authority. 

Sir Thomas Strang (l IL L. 138,) after distinguishing between 
the ease of an “ appointed daughter” under the old law, (who by 
a legal faction was supposed after appointment to stand in the 
pltico of a son,) and the case of a daughter not appointed, proceeds 
as f llows:—“The daughter not appointed but succeeding derives 
her title from the law, having regard to the general principle of 
conferring at his obsequies benefits on the deceased.” 

Wo have referred to the authorities cited by Sir Thom a* Strange 
in a foot-note uo this passage, and find that they fully bear out 
hia position. The principle ou which a daughter inherits is thus 
stated by Menu, ch. isr. § 130. “The son of a man is even as 
himself, and the daughter is equal to the son. How, then, can any 
other inherit his property, notwithstanding the survival of her 
who is as it were himself?” So Vrihas-pati , cited in Mitacshara, 
ch. ii. s. ii. § 2 ;—“ As a son so does the daughter of a man pro- 
coed from his several limbs. How, then, should any other person 
take her father’s wealth?” 

The principle on which the son of a daughter inherits—the 
point that more immediately interests us here, is thus stated by 
Menu — “ By that male child whom a daughter, whether 
formally appointed, or not, shall produce from a husband of an 
equal class, the maternal grandfather becomes tho grandsire of a 
son’s son, Let that son give the funeral oblation , and possess the 
inheritance,” (ch. ix. § 136.) To the same effect is Vishnu —“ If 
a man leave neither sons, nor son’s son, [nor wife, nor female 
issue,] * the daughter’s sou shall take his wealth. For in 
regard to the obsequies of ancestor's, daughter's sons are con- 

Batam Bhalta . 
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sidtrtd as smU sons” Mitctc* oil, it s. ii. § G; and ace Make's IL L. 
Bosk* p. 441, note. It thus appears that, as in Hindoo Jaw, 
daughter’s sons are considered as son’s sons in respect of their 
spiritual relation to their deceased ancestor; so they must bo 
regarded as equally entitled, with son's sons, to avail themselves 
of the right of representation, which, in Hindoo law, like the* 
very right of inheritance itself is ultimately founded on the 
principle of service to he performed to the ancestor in relation to 
his funeral obsequies with a view to his spiritual welfare. 

On the whole then, our conclusion is, that on the death of 
Kashiram, his lauded property vested in possession in his widow, 
Bnmbai, for her life ; vested in remainder, that is, (subsequent to 
the widow’s life estate,) in his two then surviving daughters, Jamna 
and Sumj. Suraj having died before the termination of the 
widow’s life estate, her vested right passed on her death, by 
iuherilance, toiler sons, who, upon Katnbai’s death, became en¬ 
titled, as representing their mother, to enter into the enjoyment of 
one half of the whole landed property of Kashi ram, leaving the 
other half to be enjoyed by their mother's half sister, Jamna. 

With all due deference to the opinion of the learned judge re¬ 
specting the right of representation held to exist in the daughter's 
sons, we think a fallacy runs through his argument. In the first 
place, ns respects Hindoo inheritance* the application of the 
technical term remainder, is inappropriate. Remainders are the 
creatures of grant. Inheritance springs from the law. On the 
death of the husband, the widow, it is true, according to the con¬ 
struction which the Hindoo law on this point has received, suc¬ 
ceeded, and took a life estate. On her death it would be neces¬ 
sary to ascertain, who among the surviving kindred of the husband 
was entitled to succeed ; and for this purpose the table of succes¬ 
sion would have to be referred to, and the survivor, next in degree, 
would be the person entitled, arid ho or she would succeed in the 
order of degree. No provision is made in Hindoo law for re¬ 
presentation where property descends in such case ; for instance, 
brothers may succeed; but if, of two brothers, one survives, a ud the 
other dies leaving a son, the law does not say that the brother and 
nephew shaft succeed together. The succession of the nephew is 
postjxmed to that of his uncle. The right of representation exist¬ 
ing, is based amongst son’s sons when a father is living in union 
with his sons, on a different ground from that on which the learned 
judge supposes the right of representation in a daughter’s son is based, 
(Sons living with their father do not succeed to their father 8 estate ; 
they have an equal interest with the father; and on the father's 
death his share fails into the common stock, and when division oc¬ 
curs, the property is apportioned among those entitled to share. 
Grandsons, therefore, as representing their fathers, and having by 
birth an equal interest with them in their portions, are entitled to 
succeed to that part of the property to which their fathers would 
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have been entitled, bad they been living. It is on the principle 
of interest in ilie family property that the right of representation 
in sons sons depends. -Now, a daughter’s son has not a joint, or 
common interest with her in her property. She receives the 
property, not as heir to her mother, but as heir to her father, 
Standing first in degree of the kindred entitled to succession. 
She receives the property, therefore, in right of inheritance, and 
takes it, according to the Mitac as her Htridhuna, daughter’s sons 
being postponed to daughters in the table of succession. If of 
two daughters one dies, leaving a son, and the other survives, the 
succession of the son must be postponed to that of his aunt, The 
principle upon which the right of representation exists in respect 
to son';! sons, does not apply to daughter’s sons who have not the 
same interest in the Stridhana of their mothers as son’s sons have 
in the ancestral property of the family. Mr Strange, M, IL L. 
§ $16, says, with respect to the descent in the female line, 
of property vesting in a female, u And should it devolve on a 
female relative, for instance on a daughter, it would go on from 
ber according to the rule of descent in the female line.” 

Mititil.v school. —But the right of daughter’s sons is not 
recognised by the JVJithila school. The Vivada Chandra , the 
Viva da liatnakara t and Viva da Chintamani authorities current 
there, do not enumerate daughter’s sons amongst the series of heirs. 

Order of succession. —If there be sons of more than one 
daughter, they take per capita, and not as the son’s sons do, per 
stirpes. Sir Thomas Strange states that, where such sons are 
numerous, when they do take, they take per stirpes and not per 
capita, citing 3 Dig. 501 ; 1 Sira. If. L. 139. But this authority 
supports a contrary view. Jagamatka there lays down the follow¬ 
ing rule :— a Again, if daughter’s sons be numerous, a distinction 
must ho made. In that case, if there be two sons of one daughter, 
and throe of another, five equal shares must be allotted; they 
should not first divide the estate in two parts and afterwards 
allot one share to each son.” 

This principle was maintained also in the case of Bamdhaun Sein 
v. Kishaikani Sdn , 3 Sudr. D. A. 11 100, 1821, where it was de¬ 
termined that grandsons by different mothers claiming their mater¬ 
nal grandfather s property take per capita and not per stirpes , 1 
Mam. Prins. H. L. 24. 

Daughters’ grandsons. —Daughter’s grandsons are not in the 
line of heirs, Stra. Man. § 334. 

Daughters’ daughters. — Macnayk ten, Cons, //. L. 6, say a, In 
the line of the daughters’ male issue the descent stops with their 
sons. It does not extend to the female issue, M . D . 27 of 62, Stra, 
Man. § 332. 

On failure of daughters’ sons, among Soodras, illegitimate sons 
succeed, that is, to full shares. Saif shares they are always 
entitled to, see ante, p. 234; 1 Stra. 132 ; Stra, Man, § 335, i.e, f if 
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theft! are legitimate son’s daughters, or sons of daughters, the 
illegitimate sons of Soodras get half shares. 

The question was raised, but not decided, whether the interest 
of a daughter in the estate of her deceased father is of the same 
nature an that of a widow, 6 Moore's In. Ap. 433. 

Succession in descending line stops with daughter's son.— 
The succession in the descending line from the daughters does 
not proceed heyond her son, the funeral cake stopping with him. 
It is the daughter’s son who is the giver of funeral oblation, not 
hie son, nor the daughter’s daughter, for the funeral oblation 
ceases with him, Jim. Vakana, eh. xi. 8. ii. § 2, which, Sir 
Thomas Strange says, is an answer to the claims of the son’s son, 
grounded on the property having belonged to bis hither, 1 Stm. 
H. L. 139. 

Daughter’s daughter. — According to the commentary of 
Balam Bhatta, the daughter’s daughter inherits in default of 
daughter’s sons. He grounds this opinion, for which, however, 
there is no authority in Vig nano war a'8 text, upon the analogy 
which this author has admitted in another case be twee the 
succession to a woman’s separate property, and the inheritance of 
the paternal estate, note to Mitac. ch. ii. s. ii. § (>. It has been 
held, that whore two of four daughters died during the lifetime 
of their mother, and one of them left a daughter, who sued her 
aunt for a fourth of the property in right of her mother, there was 
no legal foundation for the claim, 2 S. D, A . It 290, Bengal, 1819. 
Moreover, when there are daughter's sons, their right of succes¬ 
sion Ls postponed, for it is a right deduction that the succession of 
the daughter’s son is next, after the daughter, Jim Vaharut , ch. xi. 
s. ii. § if) ; 1 Stra. //. L . 139, so that he comes in after the other 
daughters of the deceased. 

Where one of several daughters wiio succeeded as maiden- 
dies. leaving sons ant) SISTERS.— If one of several daughters who 
had as maidens succeeded to their father’s property die, leaving 
sons und sisters, and sister’s sons, then, according to the law of Ben¬ 
gal, tho sons alone take the share to which their mother was entitled, 
to the exclusion of the sisters and the sister’s sons, 1 Macn. Brin. 


N. L. 24. 

In conformity with this doctrine it was held, that property 
inherited by a daughter goes at her death to her son or grandson, 
to the exclusion of her sister, and her sister’s son, 2 S. D. A. 20, 
19th April 1820, 1 Macn. ib. n. 

Where one of several daughters who had as married 

WOMEN SUCCEEDED, DIES, LEAVING SONS, SISTERS, AND SISTER’8 SONS. 

—If one of several daughters, who had as married women succeeded 
their father, dies, leaving sons, *iaters. or sister’s sons, according 
to the same law the sisters exclude the sons; and if there bo no 
sister the property will be equally shaied by her sons and her 
sister’s sons. This distinction seems to prevail in Bengal only, 
Macn. Brins, of If. L. 24, 
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A, B, AND C. SUCCEED—0. DIES BEFORE A.—B. SURVIVES. 
—If there be three sisters, A. B. and 0., who succeed jointly to 
their father’s estate. Supposing B. to ha ve one son, and 6. to have 
three sons, and supposing 0. to have died before A., ancl R to have* 
survived her. It is agreed that, upon the death of A, her estate 
will go to B m but whether, on the death of B., it shall go to her only 
moo, or he divided between him and the three sons of C. is a vexata 
gucestio, Macn. Cons. //. L. 10. In reply, Macn* Print II. L, 24, 
says, I apprehend that if the property devolved on the daughters 
at the time they were maidens, then on CVs death her property 
would go to her three sons, and not to lier sisters. But if they 
wore married at the time it would go to her sisters, and on the 
death, of A„ to B., and on the death of B. her sons and the sons of 
0. would take per capita, and this upon the general principle that 
property which had devolved upon a daughter is taken at her 
death by the heirs of her father, and not by the heirs of the 
daughter, and the father’s heirs in this case are his daughter's sons, 
who arc entitled to equal shares, Jini Yahana^ eh. xi. s. i, § 65. 

ON FAILURE OF DAUGHTER'S ISSUE ESTATE REVERTS TO FATHER’S 
HEIRS.—This i.s a moot point, whether on failure of issue the in¬ 
heritance so descending on the daughter goes, like her Stridhana, 
to her husband surviving her, or to those who would have suc¬ 
ceeded, had it never vested in such daughter. 

JiuL Vahana, oh, xi. s. ii. § 30, says, If a maiden daughter, in 
whom the succession has vested, and who has been afterwards 
married, die, without bearing issue, the estate which was hers be¬ 
comes the property of those persons, a married daughter, or others 
who would regularly succeed if there were no [unmarried daughter] 
in whom the inheritance vested, and in like manner succeed on 
her demise after it has so vested in her, (see 1 Mori. Dig. 319.) 
It does not become tlio property of her husband, or other heirs, 
for that [text which is declaratory of the right of husband and the 
rest] is relative to a woman’s peculiar property. (Stridhana.) Since 
it has been shown, ch. xi. s. i. § 56., that on the decease of the 
widow, in whom the succession had vested, the legal heirs of the 
former owner, who would regularly inherit his property, if there 
were no widow, in whom the succession vested—namely, the 
daughters, and the rest, succeed to the wealth—therefore the same 
rule concerning the succession of the former possessors next heirs 
is inferred, cl fortiori, in the case of the daughter and grandson, 
whose pretensions are inferior to the wife’s, see Day a Krama San * 
graha, ch. i. s. ii. § 3; so that if the daughter die without issue 
her fathers next heirs succeed. See Stridhana , 176. 
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Property ascends — Father — Mother—Mothers cannot alienate — Where 
father had other wives — Stepmother — Brothers—Sisters not included 
—Order of succession — Where mother succeeds father—Title rests on 

funeral benefits -. Re-united brothers — Brother's sons or nephews -— 

eJ inless widow of undivided brother cannot separate—Daughter of 
former wife cannot take father's share — Brother's grandsons, 
nephews' sons, or grand-nephews — Brother's daughters — Daughters- 
in-law — United, family — Daughter's sou — Sister-*--Bengal — Bom¬ 
bay- — Sister's sons — Niece's or sister's daughters—Succession after 
sisters son—In Bengal—Remote kindred—Spiritual preceptor — 
Benares — Mithila — Bombay — Pupil—Southern India—Holy 
mendicants—Danciraj girl — Prostitution—Its gains recognised— 
Lunds endowed for religious purposes—* What law governs partis 
who migrate from one district to (mother where a different school 
of law prevails— Oamnese. law—Aliya Santana—Division of 
family property—Malabar law—Castes following the Marooma- 
/•' i tay< < m ruU — (Jailed females— Success ion as Kama yen—No right 
to partition—The principle of partition. —Alunation—Property 
assigned by Na y a females—Judgment against Karnaven—Charges 
of property—Self-acquired property— Widowhood—M amgenunt 
of females — Maintenance—Account from Karnaven—Succession to 
management—A nandraven's right to maintenance. 

Property ascends.— In default of issue in the descending line, 
the inheritance ascends, the property passing to the parents. But 
a difference of opinion has prevailed in the various schools as to 
which parent should take the precedence. Some give the prefer¬ 
ence to the father, some to the mother, and some to both jointly. 
The father inherits according to the Bengal school. 

Mother—father.— But the mother succeeds to the exclusion 
of the father, according to the other schools. Jim. Vaharia, oh, 
xi, s. iii. § 4, (and other authorities in Bengal) says that in the term 
patirau, “both parents ” (contained in the text of Yajnaualchya) “the 
priority of the father is indicated, for the father is first suggested by 
the radical term pitri, and afterwards the mother is inferred from 
the dual number, by assuming that one term of two which com¬ 
posed the phrase, is retained.” But both the Benares and Mithila 
schools prefer the mother to the father. The Mitacshara , ch, ii. 
s. iii., § 2, founds its preference of the mother on the use of the 
term matagntaran, (mother or father,) rather than that of pitarau t 
(parents,) and arguing thence, according to Hindoo logic, that the 
omiiision of the one, and the retention of the other, show the inten • 
tion to be to g : ve the mother the preference. In the Mitacshara , 
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decease of her son, the law officers ot the S. JX A. held, that the 
rules concerning property devolving on a widow equally affect 
property devolving on a mother. On her death the property 
devol ves on the heirs of her sons, and not on her heirs, Maen. Prim, 
of If. L . 25. But ride, p, 224, with reference to the Madras 
school. 

When we come to consider the extremely fanciful grounds upon 
which the prior right of the mother to succeed is placed, we cannot 
help thinking that there can be no solidity in an argument raised 
upon so weak a foundation. Laying aside the ingenious argument 
founded upon the use of the tonus patrau, pitarau , matapitarau, 
what can be more trifling than resting her prior title on the pains 
and merits of child-bearing, on her greater propinquity to her 
issue, on her being more venerable than the husband, and again, 
resting the priority of the father on the ground that " the seed is 
preferable to the soil.*', All these subtle and nice distinctions must 
give way to common sense. Vishnu says, If there be none, (daughter's 
son,) it belongs to the father; if he be dead it appertains to the 
mother. Menu says, eh. ix. s. 27, Of a son dying childless and 
leaving no widow, his father and mother shall take his estate ; 
and the mother also being dead, the paternal gra w&father and 
graiidmo#Wr shall take the inheritance on failure of brothers and 
nephews. Now, that lie intended the father to take first, and the 
mother to succeed him is clear, for he must assume the father to 
be dead when he says the mother also being dead, otherwise it 
would be absurd to give the property over on the death of 
the mother, if the father were still alive, and in possession. More¬ 
over, the same order is observed in passing the property from the 
mother on her death to the grandfather and grandmother. 

Although Jagannatha , 3 Dig. 503, admits the point to be uncer¬ 
tain, yet it is evident that the bias of his judgment was in favour 
of the father, upon the ground of his comparative efficacy in per¬ 
forming obsequies to the deceased, arguing by analogy to the 
ground of preference to the son of a daughter, who succeeds as well 
to both parents, as to the brother, 1 St ret. 11. L. 143 ; Jim. Va* 
harm , ch. xi. s. iiw § 3. 

Of a son dying childless and leaving no widow. Menu , accord¬ 
ing to the gloss of Goolloocet Bhattci, says that the father and mother 
shall take the estate. This, according to Hindoo reasoning, estab¬ 
lishes in the father the right of prior enjoyment. Other versions 
of the same text, omitting the father, have been construed to 
suppose the father dead, Mitac . ch. ii. s. hi. § 2 ; Jim. Vahana, 
ch. xi. s. iii. § 2 ; 3 Dig. 503 ; Menu , ix. § 185; 1 Stra. II. L. 
143. 

Amidst all these conflicting authorities, Sir Thomas Strange 
adds, Reason ought to decide between the contending views, 
with Jagannatha , in favour of the father, upon the principle that 
“if two texts differ, reason, or that which it best supports, must 
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in practice prevail, when the reason of the law can be shown ” 1 II. 
L. 143. 

That the father takes first is the doctrine of the Bengal school, 
founded on Vishnu and Menu, resting the subsequent title of the 
mother, on her claims of having borne the deceased, and nursed 
him in his infancy, 1 Sira. II. L. 143. 

In whatever order the natural mother inherits she is, like the 
widow' taking as such, restricted from alienating the estate, unless 
for necessary subsistence, or for pious purposes beneficial to the 
deceased, and for this only to a very limited extent, Ml. Bija Dibhij 
v ML Unpoorna Dibeh , 1 S. I). A. 164 Bmg. Rep.; 1 Mam. P. 
II. L, 25. See ante , p. 224. 

Whkhb the father had other wives. —Should the father of the 
person to be traced from, have had other wives, besides the mother 
of the individual, they do not inherit. The property passes ex¬ 
clusively to the individual’s mother. 

It is said in 1 Stra. ] 44, that stepmothers are excluded, but the 
Hindoo law authorities he has referred to, do not support him. 

Brothers.— If the father be dead, brothers share the estate/* 
according to Menu , Of him who leaves no son, the father shall take 
the inheritance, Menu ix. § 185. Macn . P. II. L. vol. i. p, 26, says, 
In default of father and mother, brothers inherit, 2 Stra. II. L. 254. 

Sisters not include v. — Banda Pandita and Balarn Bhatta con¬ 
sider this as intending brothers and sisters, in the same manner in 
which “parents” have been explained mother and father, and, con¬ 
formably with a rule of grammar, they give the inheritance to the 
brother first, and in his default to the sister. This opinion is 
controverted by Kamalakara , and by the author of Vyavahara 
Mayitkha, Mitac. ch. ii. s. iv. note 6. Sisters are not enumerated 
in the order of heirs, 1 Macn. P. II. L. p. 26. 

Order op Succession. —Amongst brothers, those that are of the 
whole blood take the inheritance in the first instance, under the 
text of Mem , ch. ix. § 187. “ To the nearest sapinda the inherit¬ 

ance next belongs.” Since those of the half blood are remote, through 
the difference of the mothers, Mitac. ch. ii. s. iv. g o, and take only 
'on failure, or in default of the whole brothers. If there be no 
uterine, (or whole brothers,) those by a different mother inherit 
the estate, ib. § 6 ; Jim. Vahana, ch. xi. s. v, § 9, 11 ; 3 Dig. 506 : 

1 Stra. II. L. 144 ; 2 ib. 25^ 

Macn. Prim II. L. vol. i. p. 26, says, The order of succession 
is, first, the united brothers of the whole blood; second, the di¬ 
vided brothers of the whole blood ; third, the united brothers of 
the half-blood; fourth, the divided brothers of the half-blood. A 
divided brother of the whole blood takes in preference to a divided 
one of the half-blood. 

This order of succession supposes that the deceased had only 
uterine, or half-brothers, arid that they were all united, or all 


* See sister, poet, 296. 
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separated ; but if a man die, having a uterine brother separated, 
and a half-brother associated, or reunited, these two will inherit 
the property in equal shares, Macn, Print, of II. A. 26. 

Assuming the mother to have succeeded the father, on her 
death the property devolves on the brother, for, Vishnu, who 
declares, that “ if the father be dead, it appertains to the mother,” 
proceeds to say, “on failure of her it goes to the brothers,”* 
and here the pronoun refers to the mother. It appears also, 
from the passage of Yajnavalchya , “both parents, brothers like¬ 
wise,” that the brother’s succession takes place in the case of 
the death of both parents, Jim. Vahanu , ch. xi. s. v. § 1. On the 
death of the mother the residue of the estate devolves on the 
brother as next heir, in the order of succession; and not like a 
woman's peculiar property on her son and daughter, for it i9 the 
case of an estate devolving on a woman, Jim. Vahana, ch. xi. sec, 
v. note 7, Chudamani . 

Slridhana, or women’s peculiar property*, being the mother’s, 
descends on her death to her daughters, ante, p. 174, et seq. 

Sir Tkos. Strange , vol. i. p. 144, says, But if the property was 
not stridhancty but was inherited by her from her son, it passes in 
Bengal to his heirs, and not to hers, Jim. Vahana , ch, xi. a. iv. 
§ 7, note, who on failure of a son of the owner, or on failure of 
widow, or of a daughter, or of parents, are his brother or brothers.f 
See ante , p. 224:. 

Title rests on funeral benefits,— The title of the brother, 
as in other instances, rests on the benefits he confers by the offer 
of oblations in which the deceased owner of the property partici¬ 
pates, and in presenting others which the deceased was bound to 
offer, and in this respect occupying his place, Jim . Vahana , ch. 
xi. b. v. § 3 ; 1 Stra. II, L. 145. 

The uterine brother takes first, for he presents oblations to 
six ancestors, which the deceased was bound to offer, and three 
oblations in which he participates, while the half-brother presents 
none to ancestors. 

But as he presents throe, in which the deceased participates, he 
is therefore superior to the nephew, who accordingly, though son 
of a uterine brother, is postponed in the succession to his uncle of 
the half-blood, Jim. Vahana, ch. xi. s. v. § 12. A preference, 
nevertheless, that has been censured,«1 Stra . II L. 145. 

It has been suggested that the succession differs when; the 
property has been inherited, and where it has been acquired by 
the deceased; but this has not been established, 3 Dig. 506 : 

1 Stra. II. L. 145. 

' That is, tlie brothers of him through whom she succeeded—that is, her 
hod. This text must refer to a divided family; for if united, the inheritance 
must pass direct to the brothers, and not to the mother, 

t This of course assumes a separation, for if a son had united brothers the 
property could not hate devolved upon the mother. 
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Re-UMlTkd broth ers.—W he n brothers separate and afterwards 
re-unite, and then again separate, should any share have lapsed by 
death, <fec. t during the state of re-union* such share goes in equal 
parts to the re-united brothers of the whole blood, and the sisters 
of the whole blood. Failing brothers of the whole blood, it goes 
to re-united brothers of the half-blood, and sisters of the same 
mother, to all in equal shares, Mitac. oh. ii. s, ix. § 13. 

Although in. the succession to the estate of a grandfather the 
right of representation existsj that is to say, the son of a de¬ 
ceased son inherits with his uncle, yet where the property comes 
to the brother after the death of his brothers widow, the son of 
another brother, who died during the life of the widow, has no 
right to claim a share of the inheritance, because during the life 
of his widow the father of the son had not even an inchoate right 
to the property. It had never appertained to him. 

Iii the case of Undrackundra Chowdhi. v. Samhhu Chandra 
Chowdhry ) 3 $. /), A, H. 100, a question arose as to the re¬ 
lative rights of a brother and a brother’s son to succeed on the 
death of a widow to property which had devolved on her at the 
death of her husband, they being the next heirs. In the succes¬ 
sion to the estate of a grandfather the right of representation 
undoubtedly exists ; that is to say, the son of a deceased son 
inherits together with his uncle. Not so in the case pf property 
left by a brother, the brother’s son being enumerated in the order 
of heirs to a childless person’s estate after the brother, and en¬ 
titled to succeed only in default of the latter. In the case in 
question the deceased left two brothers and a widow, the widow 
succeeding, one of the brothers died during her life leaving a son, 
on her death this son claimed to inherit together with his uncle. 
The opinion of the pundits in favour of the justice of his claim 
was based upon the fallacious supposition, that on the death of the 
first brother the right of inheritance of his other two surviving 
brothers immediately accrued, and that the dormant right of the 
brother who died subsequently was transmitted to his son, whereas, 
in point of law, during the life of the widow neither brother had 
even an inchoate right to the property, and as it had not vested 
in them, the one who died could not have transmitted to his son 
a right which never appertained to himself. This doctrine was sup¬ 
ported in Musst. Jymani Dilya v. Ramjoy Chowdhri , 3 8, D. A, 289. 

Brothers’ sons oh nephews. —In default of brothers, their line 
having been exhausted, their sons inherit, Vishnu, Jim. Vahana, ch. 
xi. s. vi. § 1 ; Mitac. ch. ii. s. iv. § 7 ; Daya Krama >Sangraka , ch. i. 
s. viii. § 1; 1 Sira. II. L. 145'. In the same order, as to division and 
union, the whole being preferred to the half-blood, Jim. Vahana, ch. 
ix. s. vi. § 2; Daya Krama Sangraha , ch. i. s. viii. § 1. As the nephew 
of the half-blood confers less benefits compared with the brothers 
son of the whole blood, since the mother and grandmother of the 
deceased owner do not participate in the oblations presented by 
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the nephew of the lmif-blood to the father and grandfather of 
such deceased owner, Jim. Vakana , ch. xi. s. vi § 1,2 ; Mitac. 
eh. ii. a iv. § 7, 8 ; 3 Dig. 518, 519, 524, 527 { Da y a Kmma 
Sangraha, ch. i. s. viii. So the united succeed before the divided, 
2 Stra. II L. 254 ; SriJcrishna, 

In case of competition between brothers and nephews the 
nephews have no title to the succession, for their right of in¬ 
heritance is declared to be on ft<ilitre of brothers, [both parents, 
brothers likewise, and their sons,] Mitac . ch. ii. s. iv. § 8. How¬ 
ever, when a brother has died leaving no male issue, (nor other 
near heir,) and the estate has consequently devolved on his 
brothers indifferently, if any one of them die before a partition 
of his brother’s estate takes place, his sons do in that case acquire 
a title through their father, and it is fit therefore that a share 
should be allotted to them in their father’s right at a subsequent 
distribution of the property between them and the surviving 
brothers, lb. § 9. 

The sonless widow of an undivided brother cannot separate 
ant> take his share, nor can the daughter of a former wife 
take her father’s share. —Where three undivided brothers lived 
and ate together with the mother, but traded separately, but two 
of the brothers died, one leaving a widow and a daughter by a 
former wife, the other a widow and two sons, it was held that 
the brothers and descendants of the two deceased could not 
be considered as a divided family, and the widow and her sons 
will be permitted to possess their father’s share ; but the widow of 
the other brother cannot be permitted to separate and take her 
husband’s share ; nor has the daughter by a former wife any right 
to separate and take her father’s share because be died without 
previous separation and leaving no son ; the other members of the 
family are however bound to maintain the widow and daughter, 
Mf. Paj Koon mtr v. Mt. Dhun Koonvmr } 1 Dorr. 207 ; 1 MorL 
Dig . 484, § 45. 

But with regard to succession of brother’s sons there is this 
peculiarity, that if a brother’s son, whose father died previously to 
the devolution of the property, claim jure representation is , they take 
per stirpes w T ith their uncle, being in that case grandsons inheriting 
with a son ; but when the succession devolves on the brother’s sons 
alone as nephews, they take per capita as daughter’s sons do. In 
the subodhini it is stated that the succession cannot under any 
circumstances take place, per capita . But this opinion is rejected, 

1 Macn, P. II. L. 27. 

lie maintains, also, that daughters of brothers inherit. In 
this opinion he is joined by Narada Pandita , but the doctrine is 
also rejected, Macn. Prim, of II L. p. 27 ; see note to Mitac. 

Sir Thomas Strange says, that unlike sons of daughters they 
take per capita , not claiming jure representations, as if their 
fathers had had a vested interest in their brothers’ property 
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before their decease; whereas the right only vested in them by 
the demise of the owner, their fathers being at the time dead, 1 
Stra. 11. L. 145. 

Elbtrling , p. 78, says, In default of brothers, brothers’ sons suc¬ 
ceed in the same order as brothers ; Vishnu, .Daya Urania 
Sangraha, eh. i. s. viii. ; Daya Bhaga , dr. xi. s. vi. § 1; Mitac. 
oh. ii. s. iv. § 7. They take according to numbers,* and not by 
representation as grandsons. Brothers’ sons are totally excluded 
by the existence of brothers ; but when a brother has once suc¬ 
ceeded, his share devolves, of course, on his death, on his sons, and 
not on his surviving brothers, even though he happens to dig 
before a partition of the estate takes place, Mitac* ch. ii. sec. i v. § 9. 

Amongst brothers’ sons, associated and unasociated, all of the 
whole blood, the succession devolves exclusively on the associated 
brothers’ sons, Daya Kraina Sangraha, ch. i. s, viii. § 3. (See 
:2 Stra. It. L. 254 ; Srikrishna ,) In like manner, in the case of 
associated and unassociated brothers’ sons, all of the halfblood 
the succession devolves on the associated brothers of the half- 
blood, Daya Krama Sangraha , § 4. 

But if the son of the whole brother were unassociated, and the 
son of the half-brother associated, then they both inherit together, 
ib. 5. 

Where, however, two nephews were either associated or unas¬ 
sociated with the deceased, one of the whole, the other of the 
half-blood, then in both instances the succession devolves on the 
nephew of the whole blood, ib. 6. 

The sons of toothers who have demised before the property falls 
in. do not succeed while there are surviving brothers to take the 
inheritance, Sir F. Macn. 3; ElberUng 78; Stra. Man. IL L., § 343. 

Brothers’ grandsons. —Brothers’ grandsons are not in the 
direct line of heirs, Elder ling, § 78 ; but Mr Strange says they come 
in ulteriorly as more remote sapindas, Stra. Man. IL L. § 344. 

Nephews’ sons or grandnephews. —Nephews’ sons or grand¬ 
nephews next take in the same order, and in the same manner as 
nephews. But with them the succession in the male lino from the 
father direct stops, 1 Stra. IL L. 146. 

In default of brothers’ sons, their grandsons inherit in the same 
order,t according to the law as current in Bengal. But the law 
of Benares, Mibhila, and other provinces, does not enumerate the 
brother’s grandson in the order of heirs, but assigns to the paternal 
grandmother the place next to the brother’s son, Macn. Prim, It. 

L . 31 ; Elbtrling, 78 ; Mitac. ch. \i. sec. v. § 1. 

* The reason is that they do not inherit in right of their father, but in their 
own right, and as their right is equal, their share must also be equal, Mitac . 
ch. ii. s. iv. § 7, note. 

•f* No re-union, after separation, can take place with a grandson’s brother. 
Re-union can take place only with the following relations :—the father, the 
brother, and paternal uncle, Vrihaspati, cited in Jim. Vahana , ch. ix, s. i. 

30 . 
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The brother’s great-grandson, though a lineal descendant, of the 
owner’s father, is excluded by the paternal uncle, for he is not a 
giver of oblations, since he is distant in the fifth degree. Thus 
Menu says, “ To three, must oblations of water be made; to three, 
must oblations of food be presented ; the fourth in descent is the 
giver of these offering?, but the fifth has no concern with them/* 
Menu, ix. § 1 86, by this passage the fifth in descent is debarred, 
Jim. Vahana, ch. xi. s. vi. §7; 3 Dig. 526, 527 ; Day a Krama 
Sangraha , ch. i. s. ix. 

Brothers daughters.— Brother’s daughters do not inherit, 2 
Stra, If. L. 240, S. / Stm. Man. If. L. § 345 ; J Macn. P. II.L\2 7. 

Daughter-in-law does not succeed to her mother-in-law, 
being excluded equally with sisters and sister’s sons, Stra. m Man. 
§ 345. 

Succession in united family. —Where brothers are united, the 
succession differs in some respects from that which prevails, where 
they are divided. The estimated share of each brother vests suc¬ 
cessively in his sons, son’s sons, and son’s grandsons, as in the case 
of individual property. Failing these, however, the next in the lino 
of succession are the surviving brothers; amongst whom the lapsed 
share vests equally. The great-great-grandson of the deceased 
brother would not take it, unless kept open for him by the sur¬ 
vival of his father, or grandfather. From the brothers the lapsed 
share would vest in their male issue, as far as the great-grandson. 
After that it would pass to the widow of the last survivor of any 
of these, Stra. Man. 11. L. 347. 

The widow of those previously demised would not participate. 
When there may be male issue of the undivided brothers, it passes 
from one cousin to another to the remotest degree while united, 
and on all these failing, then to the widow of the last survivor. 
It finally goes to divided relatives in their order, Stra, Man, §347. 

A., one of four brothers iu joint possession of ancestral property, 
separates himself in food, worship, and estate, leaving his three 
brothers jointly possessed of their undivided three-fourth shares. A. 
dies unassociated, leaving a son and heir, B. The three brothers 
continue, and die associated, two without heirs, and the third leav¬ 
ing a son and heir, C. B. has no claim to any part of the undivided 
throe-fourth Bbares as against 0., who takes the whole absolutely, 
Jaudubchunder Ghose v. Bonodbeharry Ghose, Hyde's Peng. II. 0. 
It, 1866, p. 214. 

Distant undivided relatives take before the widow, Stra. M. II. 
L. § 348. 

Where there are two brothers who have not divided, and they 
die in succession without male issue, each leaving a widow, the 
widow of the last survivor alone inherits ; this is, because on the de¬ 
cease of the brother who first died the entire property vested in the 
surviving brother, and so passed on to his widow, 2 Stra. H. L 
232, C. and 1). Stra. M. II. L. , § 349. Where one of two undi- 
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vided brothers dies, leaving a daughter, she does not succeed; 
the property passes on to the surviving brother and his line, 
Mm. M. M. L., § 350, . 

Daughter’s son. —The succession in the male line from the 
father direct, having stopped with the nephews and grand- 
nephews. Failing heirs of the father, down to the great-grandson, 
the succession devolves on his daughter’s son, in preference to the 
uncle of the deceased, in like manner as it descends to the owner’s 
daughter’s son on failure of the male issue, in preference to the 
brother, Jim. VaJuma, eh. xi. s. vi. § S ; 3 Dig. 527 ; see 1 MorL 
Dig . 320, 328; Da ita Kmm a Sangrciha, ch. i, sec. 10, § 1. 

The succession of the grandfather’s and great-grandfather’s lineal 
descendants, including the daughter’s son, must be understood in a 
similar manner, according to the proximity of the funeral offering. 
Since the reason stated in the text, “ For even the son of a 
daughter delivers him in the next world, like the son of a son, ’ 
Menu, it. § 139 is equally applicable, and his father’s or grand¬ 
father’s daughter’s son transports lvis manes over the abyss by offer¬ 
ing oblations of which he may partake, Jim. I ahetna, ch. xi, s. 
vi. § 9. 

Accordingly, Menu has not separately propounded their right of 
inheritance, for they are comprehended under the two passages, 
<v To three, must libations of water be made,” &c., and 44 to the near¬ 
est kinsman (sapinda)the inheritance next belongs,” Menu , ix, § 187. 
Yajnavalchya likewise uses the term gentiles or kinsmen (gobraja) 
for the purpose of indicating the right of inheri tance of the father’s 
and grandfather’s daughter’s son, as springing from the flame line 
in the relative order of the funeral oblation, and for the further 
purpose of excluding females related as sapindas, since these also 
spring from the same line, Jim. Vakana, ch. xi. s. vi. § 10. 

SistjSR.— The general principle is that females are incompetent 
to inherit. The sister, therefore, being no offerer of oblations, is 
excluded from the heritage. But the right of succession of the 
widow, and certain others—viz., the daughter, the mother, and 
the paternal grandmother, is reserved by express texts without any 
contradiction to this maxim, Jim. Vakana, ch. xi. s. vi. § 8, 11, and 
notes ; 3 Dig. 528, 529 ; 1 Stva. II. L. 134, 146 ; 2 ib, pp. Ja9, 
243, 244 C. and S. See ante, “ Brothers,” p. 290. 

Bombay.— According to the law of inheritance prevailing in 
Bombay, sisters succeed to the estate of their deceased brother, if 
the estate had been separately acquired by their father in prefer¬ 
ence to their father’s brother’s sons, Vina yak AnanArow v. 
LuJcumeebaee, 9 Moore's In. Ap. 538 ; 1 Bomb. II. C. B. 117. Bfoig- 
wantrao was a Hindoo resident at Bombay ; he died in 1851, having 
made, a will appointing his wife (one of the respondents) liis sole 
executrix, and added, u Ali the outstanding debts due to me must 
collect, and, after paying legal debt due by me, and the expense 
of funeral and other ceremonies during the first year of my death, 
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the remainder property, both moveable and immoveable, T give 
and bequeath to Luxumeebaee, my dear!) beloved wife, and ray 
little sou Guyarton, an infant/' *< The joys/' <fco., I have made for 
my wife and children ; they belong to themselves (t respect!vely/' 
Their Lordships consider that the word “ respectively ” has no ap¬ 
plication to the gift of the residue, but refers only to whatever may 
have been meant by “ the joys,” <bc. 

Besides his widow and son, the testator left three daughters 
after him, who are also respondents. His son died under four 
years of age. Observations were made concerning the true con¬ 
struction of the words of the gift of the residue, and whether as 
giving or not giving absolute interest, or an interest in the nature 
of what English lawyers call a joint tenancy in common. Upon 
these points no opinion was given, for upon the testator’s death 
the widow and the son took the whole between them, at least in 
possession, and upon death of the son the widow became entitled 
to the whole at least for her life. 

The appellants contend that upon the death of Guyanon the ab¬ 
solute interest in the whole, or a moiety, subject to the wife's life- 
interest, devolved upon the appellants as his heirs, and not upon the 
daughters, as. they were the sons of the brother of the testator, 
and being so related in the nude line, they excluded by law tho 
listers of Guyanon from the heirship to him. 

Upon the capacity of the sisters to be heirs of their brother 
different views of the law appear to be taken in different parts of 
India, and a general feeling in favour of excluding the sisters in 
such a case appears to prevail in Bengal, but not in the terri¬ 
tories of Bombay. It is a point upon which probably it may bo 
said that a reasonable difference of opinion may be entertained. 
But the authorities most regarded in Bombay, whence this case 
comes, seem to be in favour of preferring the claim of the sisters 
to that of the male paternal relatives, the cousins. Tho Chief- 
Justice Sawse , in giving his judgment in the present case, quotes 
a book with which we are not familiar here, but which seems to 
be well known in Bombay, and to be Considered and treated as 
an authority there. He says, Supposing, then, that Luxumeebaee 
to take a life-estate only in the descended inheritance, the rever¬ 
sion vests in the next heir of Guyanon, and upon the best autho¬ 
rities recognised in this Presidency that heir is his sisters, who 
are defendants in the suit 

This appears from the Mayukka , ch. iv. p. 19, where, after 
enumerating the mother, see pp. 14 and 15, the uterine brother 
and his sons, s. 16, 17, the paternal graudmother, s. 18,—-and no 
paternal grandmother of Guyanon is shown to be in existence, 
on the face of tins bill—the commentator in s. 19 proceeds thus : 

“ I* 1 default of her, (the paternal grandmother,) comes the sister 
under this text of Menu, To the nearest sapinda, (male or fe¬ 
male,) after him, or her in the third degree the inheritance next 
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belongs; and thus of Brihaspatij .where many claim the inheri¬ 
tance of a childless man, whether they be paternal, or maternal 
relations, or more distant kinsmen, he who is the nearest of them 
shall take the estate.*’ And the next rank is hers, (the sister’s,) both 
from her being begotten under the brother’s - family name, and 
there being no further reservation with respect to the gentile re¬ 
lationship. Neither is she mentioned in the texts as an occasion 
Of taking the wealth, but as next of kin she succeeds. 

Considering the high authority of the MayuJcha on this side of 
India, this might alone seem sufficient to establish the position 
that the sister comes next in order of inheritance after the pater¬ 
nal grandmother. But, according to certain, commentators on the 
Mitacsham, the sister comes next in order of inheritance after the 
brother. The passage in the Mitaeshara is contained in the first 
par. of ch. ii. s. iv. On the failure of the father, brethren share 
the estate. Nctnda Pandita and Balam Bhatta, says Mr Cole- 
brodke in his note to this passage, considers that, as including 
brothers and sisters, in the same manner in which parents have 
been explained mother and hither, and conformably with an ex¬ 
press rule of grammar. 

They observe that a brother inherits first, and in his default 
the sisters. This opinion, Mr Colebroo/ce observes, is controverted 
by Kamaldkara and the author of the Mayukka. It certainly is 
so in § 16 of ch. iv. viii. of Maynkha, p. 105, but. it should be 
observed that at p. 15 of the same commentary the doctrine of 
Mitacshara, now generally regarded as established as to the word 
u parents/* including both father and mother, is controverted, and 
on precisely the same grammatical grounds, 

Their lordships desire not to be understood as expressing an 
opinion that the general course said to be taken in Bengal upon 
this subject, or upon the construction of the word brethren is 
wrong; but neither are they satisfied that the construction put 
upon the passage in the Mitacshara , which has been mentioned, 
and generally adopted as it seems in Bombay, is wrong. Their 
lordships come to the conclusion that the general rule in Bombay 
has long been, and is, to treat the sisters as heirs to the brothers 
rather than the paternal relatives of the description of the present 
plaintiffs* 

Their lordships consider that, in Bombay at least, the sisters in 
such a case as this, are the heirs of the brother. The conse¬ 
quence is, that in whatever possible manner the will of the testator is 
read, the entire interest in the property in question must be viewed 
as vested in the widow and her daughters, or some, or one of them. 

Sister’s son. —In default of brother’s grandsons, the sister’s 
son inherits in Bengal, Jim. Vahana , ch. xi. s. vi. § 8, 9, but not 
in the provinces, which follow the Mitacshara, 1 Stra. H. L. 147 ; 
Pajchvnd\er v. Goculchund 1 Beng. B. 46, ante, 1805 ; 1 Mori. Dig . 

* Query, appellants. 
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327 ; Doe d. Kullammah v. Kuppv Filled , 1 Mad. //. 0. R. 90, 
affirming R. A. No. 33 of 1858 ; M . $. Z). 1858, pp. 209, 211 S. A. 
No. 84 of 1860 ; M. S. D. p. 245,1860. In Elberling'x Treatise on In¬ 
heritance , § 178, Ac., it is laid down that sons of different sisters take 
according to the numbers born, as well as unborn and even tmbe- 
gotten, at the time of their uncle’s death, Bijia Deby v. Unnapooma 
Deby , 1 S, D. A. 162 ; M. Solookhuna v. Ramdolal Pande t ib. 32.4. 
Elberling is a Bengal writer, but discusses the authorities ot the 
Benares school as well. At the close of 8 178, he says, that ac¬ 
cording to the schools of Benares and Mithda , the sister’s sons 
are excluded, as they belong to a different family, p. 79. 

In the Southern India schools the paternal grandmother is 
ranked next to the brother’s son, and the sister’s son also is excluded 
from the enumerated heirs. Rajachunder Marram v. Gocvlchunder 
Qoh. 1 S. I). A. R. 43. The suit was there brought by a sister’s 
son, against the paternal uncle’s son, for the recovery of land in 
Bengal, the estate of a deceased Hindoo. The Court held that, 
according to Bengal law, the plaintiff was heir ; according to the 
Mithila law, the defendant, 1 Mam. P. H. L. 28; 2 ib. 125. 

The writers in the Bengal school differ as to the rights of suc¬ 
cession between the whole and half blood, some maintaining that 
an uterine sister’s son excludes the son of a sister ot the halt- 
blood : but according to the most approved authorities there 
should be no distinction, 1 Macn. P. II. L . 29. 

Nieces or sister’s daughter. — The observations wo have 
made with reference to a sister apply to the claims of nieces, or 
sister’s daughters, who are nowhere enumerated in the order of 
heirs, although Nanda Pandita and Balaam Bhatla maintain 
that daughters also of sisters, have a light of inheritance, an 
opinion which has been refuted, 2 Stra. II. L. 248 ; 1 Mam. 
Prim. II. L. 29, n. On a question, as to whom does the land 
of a Hindoo woman descend, she having* left her surviving two 
nieces and a grandson of a third 1 The pundit answered, As be¬ 
tween the grandson of a deceased niece, and the surviving sisters, 
the grandson succeeds. The two surviving their sister can have 
no claim, having no issue. It is held in the Smnti Sindheeva , in 
the chap, of Jim. Vahana , treating on woman’s property, that a 
female, having no issue, shall never succeed to land ; the same 
is repeated in" the Smriti Chandrika , Saras wati Vilasa , arid Verde - 
rajah. Upon which Mr Sutherland remarks, that he regards 
the opinion as very inaccurate. See the erroneous doctrine, 
that women inherit only through having male issue, contro¬ 
verted in the Mitacsliara , ch. ii. s. i. Here the right of the 
grandson to succeed can only be through his grail dmother j 
therefore he can have no right to a larger share than that to 
which she would have been entitled. In fact, however, I think 
he lias no right to any share. The doctrine of representation 
does not apply to the case of succession to the estate of an aunt, 
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or great grand-aunt, and the right of his grandmother had never 
Tested. It is worthy of consideration whether either of the three 
Bisters could have any right at all, to succeed to the estate of their 
deceased aunt. In the series of heirs the niece is nowhere 
enumerated ; and my pundit agrees with me that the estate would 
escheat rather than descend to nieces, and d fortiori to the grand¬ 
son of a niece, 2 Stra. II. L. 239. 

Succession after sisters’ sons. —In the Bengal sohool the suc¬ 
cession, after the sister’s son, according to Day a Krcma Sangraha, 
and 1 Mam. P. IT. L. 29, passes to the— 

Brother’s daughter’s son. 

Paternal grandfather. 

„ grandmother. 

„ uncle. 

„ son. 

„ grandson. 

„ grandfather’s daughters son, 

„ uncle’s daughter’s sou. 

„ great-grandfather. 

,, „ grandmother. 

„ „ grandfather’s brother. 

„ „ grandfather’s son. 

„ „ grandfather’s grandson. 

„ „ great-grandfather’s daughter’s son. 

„ „ „ grandfather’s brother’s daughter’s son. 

On failure of the foregoing, the inheritance passes, in the 
maternal line, to the— 

Maternal grandfather.* 

„ uncle. 

„ son. 

„ grandson. 

„ daughter’s son. 

„ great-grandfather. 

„ great-grandfather’s son. 

„ great-grandfather’s grandson. 

„ great-grandson and daughter’s son. 

„ great-great- grandfather. 

„ great-great-grandfather’s son. 

„ great-great-grand father’s grandson. 

„ great-great-grandfather’s great-grandson and daugh¬ 

ter’s son. 

Remote kindred — Sakulyas. —In default of all these, the pro¬ 
perty goes to the remote kindred in the descending and ascending 
line, as far as the fourteenth in degree, then to the 

* Jagar<natha> 3 Dig. 530, says, that “the son of a son’s, and of a grand¬ 
son’s daughter, and the son of a brother’s, and of a nephew’s daughter, and 
so forth, claim succession in the order of proximity before the maternal 
grandfather.” But this opinion is not supported by any authority. 
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Spiritual preceptor. 

The pupil. 

The fellow-student;* those bearing the same name; those de¬ 
scended from the same patriarch. 

Brahmins learned in the vedas, or holy books; and, lastly, the 
king, by escheat, with the exception of Brahmin’s property, which 
must be distributed among oilier Brahmins ; but see 8 Moores In * 
Ap. 500, where it has been held that a Brahmin’s estate is also liable 
to escheat. See post, p. 302. 1 Mam. P. If. L. 30. 

Even amongst the Bengal writers this order of succession does 
not generally prevail. Srihruhna Tarkalankara , in his commentary 
on the Daya Bhaga, after the sisters’ sons places the paternal uncle 
of the whole blood, the paternal nncle of the half-blood, the son of 
the paternal uncle of the whole blood, the son of the paternal undo 
of tiie half-blood, their grandsons successively— 

The paternal grandfather’s daughter’s son. 

„ grandfather. 

„ grandmother. 

„ grandfather’s whole brother. 

„ „ half-brother. 

„ „ their sons and 

„ „ grandsons successively. 

,, great-grandfather’s daughter’s sou. 

The Sapindas; the maternal undo and the rest, who present ob¬ 
lations which the deceased was bound to offer. 

The mother’s sister’s son. 

The maternal undo’s sons and grandsons. 

The grandson of the son’s son, and other descendants for three 
generations in succession. 

The offspring of the paternal grandfather’s grandfather, and 
other ancestors for three generations. 

Samanodicas, these connected by obsequial offerings of water. 

In the Vividanavaseiu , a digest compiled by the order of Mr 
Hastings, t Vivadasararnava and Vivid a bhungarnam, a digest com¬ 
piled at the request of Sir W. Jones by Jagannaiha , and usually 
cited as the Digest, the series of heirs are thus enumerated :—After 
the sister’s sons— 

The grandfather. 

The grandmother. 

The uncle. 

The uncle’s son. 

„ grandson. 

„ great-grandson. 

Grandfather's daughter’s son. 

Great-grandfather. 

* A fellow-hermit is heir to an anchorite, his pupil to an ascetic, and hie 
preceptor to a professed student of theology, 2 Stra. H . Z. 248. 

+ This is considered of doubtful authority. 
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ureat-grand mother. 
v » son. 

„ ,, grandson. 

„ „ great-grandson and daughter’s son. 

Maternal grandfather. 

„ unole. 

„ „ iiia son. 

,, „ grandson. 

The deceased’s grandson’s grandson, (in the male issue.) 

His great-grandson and his 

G rea t-grea t-gra hdsou. 

Then the ascending line succeed. 

The paternal great-grandfather’s father. 

n ft aon, grandson, and great-grandson, 

Jagaimatha assigns a place next to the maternal uncle’s grandson, 
to the maternal great-grandfather, and the maternal great-great¬ 
grandfather and their descendants. He also is of Opinion that of the 
male descendants of the paternal grandfather and great-grandfather, 
those related by the whole blood should exclude those of the half 
blood. 

All these authorities concur in the order of enumeration, as far 
as the sister’s son. Mr Cohbvooke, 2 Sim //. Z. 261, says, Who.ro 
there is any difference of opinion, reliance may with safety be placed 
on the Day a Krama Sangraha of SriJcrwhna, 1 Mam, P. II. L. 31. 

The works to which we have referred are of the greatest author¬ 
ity in Bengal. Differences of opinion prevail amongst writers of 
less note, but it is unnecessary to refer to them more particu¬ 
larly, 1 Macn. P. Hulk 31. 

Spiritual preceptor. —In default of all relatives, property vesting 
iu a male will pass to the aoharyar, or spiritual preceptor, the pupil, 
fellow-student in theology; learned Brahmins; and, lastly, always 
excepting the property of Brahmins, the estate escheats to the Grown, 
Mitac . ch. ii. a. vii. See ante, p. 301. Property vesting in a female, 
except in the instance of Brahmins’ esoheats, in default of relatives, 
■Sira. Man. § 356. 

Property vesting in a Brahmin, whether male or female, on 
failure of relatives, should go to any learned or venerable priest, 
and then to any pure Brahmin, Menu, Narada, Mitac. ch. ii. s. vii! 

§ 3-5. The Privy Council, however, have determined that it 
escheats to the crown as any other property, Collector of Mamlipa- 
tam v. Cavalg Vencata JHarainapah, 8 Moore's In. Ap . 500, 

The crown would now therefore undoubtedly claim the property 
in supersession of the teacher, &e., and their rights; for, such a rule 
seems to be merely directory, and comes under a principle which 
our Courts cannot carry out, or adjudicate upon, as being too in¬ 
definite iu its nature, and incapable of being carried out universally. 
Even a much clearer rule that the Crown could not take the pro¬ 
perty of Brahmins has been overruled by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Couucil on the ground— 
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1. That even Hindoo law does not say that the king cannot taka 
the property, but merely says it would be a great sin if he kept it. 
His duty being to bestow it upon the virtuous Brahmins. 

2. Escheats are not-governed by Hindoo law, for rights attach¬ 
ing to property aro dependent on the religion and law of the person 
holding it. Property without an owner cannot be governed by the 
law of'the last holders, and there being no other holder the law of 
the person taking it governs the whole quest ion . 

Benares. — According to the law as prevailing in Benares, in 
default of the son and son's son and grandson, the widow, (sup¬ 
posing the husband’s estate to have been distinct and separate,) 
succeeds to the property under the limited tenure above specified. 
But if her husband’s estate were joint, and held in co-parceuery, 
she is only entitled to maintenance, 1 Mam, P, If. L. 32. 

In default of the widow, the nmideu daughter inherits. lu 
her default, the married indigent daughter. In her default, the 
married wealthy daughter. Then the daughter’s son. But tho 
Vimdachah dva, Vivadaratnakam, and the V ivadachintamani, authcr¬ 
itics which are current in Middle% do not enumerate the daugh¬ 
ter’s sons amongst the series of heirs, see past, p, 304. The mother 
ranks next in the order of succession. Balaam Bhatta gives the 
inheritance to the father first; so Nanda Pandit a; so Apararka , 
Kamalaka,'a, author of Vivadatandava; the authors of the Smriti 
Chandrika, Madanaratna , Vyamhara Mayukha, Vivada Chan* 
drika , Jiatmkara ; and the authorities current in Benares prefer 
the lather, see ante, p. 228, 1 Mxicn. P. IT. L. 32. 

hi default of the father, brothers of the whole blood succeed, and 
in default, those of the half blood. In their default, sons inherit 
successively. 

The paternal grandmother, see ante, p. 228. 

„ grandfather. 

Paternal uncle of the whole—of the half blood, — their sons in 
succession. 

Paternal great-grandmother. 

,, great grandfather. 

„ son and grandson successively. 

„ great grand fathers mother. 

?> „ father. 

„ „ brother. 

„ „ brother’s son. 

Sapindas. —In the same order to the seventh degree, which in¬ 
cludes only one degree higher iu the order of ascent than tho heirs 
above enumerated. 

Samanodioas.—I n default of sapindas, samanodicas succeed. 
These include the above enumerated heirs in the same order, as 
far as the fourteenth in degree. 11 

* The term Gotraja , or Gentiles, has been defined to signify sapindas and 
<*ar>tanoclieas by Balaam Bhatta , and in the Subodhini, &c. 
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In default of tlio saraauodicas, the B audits or cognates succeed. 
These kindred are of three descriptions; personal, paternal, and 
maternal. The personal kindred hre the sons of his own father’s 
sister ; the sons of his own mother’s sisters, and the sons of his 
own maternal uncle. The paternal kindred are, sons of his father’s 
paternal aunt, the sons of his father’s maternal aunt, and the sons 
of his father's maternal uncle. The maternal kindred are, the sous 
of his mother’s paternal aunt, the sons of his mother’s maternal aunt, 
and the sons of his mother’s maternal uncle.* 1 Mam. P. If, L . 34. 

In default of thorn the acharya or spiritual preceptor, the pupil, 
fellow-student in theology, learned Brahmins, and lastly the estate 
escheats to the crown. 1 Mam. P. IL L. 34 

MiteilAj— The order of inheritance in Mithila corresponds with 
the above. In GungaduU Jha v. Sremarain, and Mmst. Lcelawidee, 
2 8 I). A. R. 11, it was held that, according to the Mithila law, 
claimants of succession, as far ay the seventh, ( sapindas ,) and even 
the fourteenth in descent, (mmanodicas,) in the male line from a 
common ancestor, are preferable to the cousin by the mother’s 
side of the deceased proprietor, ie. } his mother’s sister’s son. Had 
the case been decided according to the Bengal law, the mother’s 
sister’s son would have succeeded, he taking between the sapindas 
and mmanodicas ; for it was there held, that the son of a maternal 
tinole, (who is also a landhu ,) takes the inheritance before the 
lineal descendants from a common ancestor, beyond the third in 
ascent, R&ckoorun Mohajpater v. Anund Lai Khan, 2 S. 1 ). A . 35, 
1 Macn, P, IL L , 35. 

Bombay.— There is a considerable difference between the above 
order of inheritance and that current in the west of India. In the 
Vyavahara Maynkha, the heirs after the mother are thus enumer¬ 
ated :— 

The brother of the whole blood. 

Son. 

Paternal grandmother. 

Sister, f 

The paternal grandfather, and the brother of the half blood 
who inherit together. 

Sapindas. 

Samanodicas, and 

4 Bundhus inherit successively according to the degree of prox¬ 
imity. Maternal, or mother’s cognate kindred, are the sons of his 
mother’s paternal aunt, of his mother’s maternal aunt, and of his 
mother's maternal uncle, Mitac. ch. ii. s. vi. § 1. 

* See Mitac. In this series no provision appears to he made for the 
maternal relations in the ascending line; hub Vachespatimisra, in the Vivida 
Chintamani, assigns to the maternal uncle and the rest a place in the 
order of succession next to the samanodicaa; and M itramisi'a, in Viram.itvo • 
dai/a, expreses his opinion that, as the maternal uncle's son inherits, he him- 
self should be held to have the same right by analogy, 1 Mann. P. M, L. 34. 

f Sea 1 Boir. Bombay Reports, 71; 2 ib. 471. A sister’s grandson, 3 
Morris, 156. 
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Spiritual preceptor. —The acharyar, or spiritual preceptor, 
succeeds them. 


PoriL.—Then follow the pupil, the fellow-student iu theology, 
learned Brahmins ; and, lastly, the ruling power, which, iu this 
instance, would be the Empress of India. 

Southern India. —The order of succession, according to thtj law 
of Southern India, does not appear to differ from that current in 
Benares , 1 Macn. i\ II. L. 3d. 

Religious order.—H oly mendicants, devotees, hermits, ascetics, 
student in theology resigning all worldly ties, have their title as 
heirs to those to whom they are by nature related, and their pro¬ 
perty is transmissible amongst themselves, Jim. Vahana, ch. xi, s. 
vi. § 35, 36, note ; Mitac, ch. ii. s. viii.; 3 Dig. 546 ; Day a Krama 
Smgraha, ch. i. s. x. § 35; 1 Stra. II. L. 150, 160, 165; 2 ib. 
248. In Bengal the rights and possessions of the religious order 
of sanyasis or Gosains pass to their chelas or adopted pupils, Beng. 
R. 1806, pp. 73, 92; ib. 1807, p. 144 ; ib. 1810, p. 246 ; Bomb. 
It. 397 ; 1 Sira. IL L. 150. 

Dancing-gird.— The property of a dancing-girl must pass to 
her female issue first, then to her male, as in the case of other 
females, Sira, Man. § 361. On failure of her issue it will go to the 
pagoda to which she is attached, ib. § 362. Mr Strange relies upon 
the pundits’ opinion, but they cite no authorities. 

With prostitutes, the tie of kindred being broken, none of their 
relatives who remain uudegraded in caste, whether offspring or 
other, inherit from them ; for this position the proceedings of the 
Sudr Court of Madras, dated llt.h Nov. 1844, and 7 S. D. A. 273, 
are referred to, as authorities. Mr Strange, § 363, adds, Their issue 
after their degradation succeed, but for this no authority is cited. 
But the latter position appears to be supported by the judgment of 
the II. C. in May net Bai v. Uttar am, 2 Mad. II. G. R. 196 ; 8 Moore's 
In. Ap. } post, p. 334, wherein it is ruled that there is no authority 
against the existence of heritable blood between the woman and her 
“ illegitimate offspring.” 

Prostitution, its gains recognised,-—T he trade of prostitution 
is recognised and legalised by Hindoo law, G/ialakonda Alumni v 
Chaletkonda Ratnachalam , 2 Mad. II. O. R. 56. 

The learned editor appends the following note to this case :— 
In A nundrow Gunpet v. Bapoo Gungadhur , the High Court of 
Bombay seemed to think that ns the legislature discountenanced 
prostitution by enacting ss. 372, 373 of the Penal Code , it was 
time to withdraw the sanction of the profession of a prostitute, 
which had been given by the decision in Tara Mmiee Dosca v. 
Motee Iiuneanee , and in Morris 1 Bomb. 11. 1851, p. 137. 

“ With prostitutes the tie of kindred being broken, none of their 
relatives who remain uudegraded in caste, whether offspring or others, 
inherit from them. (Pro. of Sudr Court, 11th Nov. 1844, 7 S. D. A . 
273.) Their issue after their degradation succeed,” Stra. Man. 363. 

u 
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Quaere, It tins is law, aamhandha or relationship can only be de¬ 
stroyed by Ghatmphotana , Moreover, if it be said that by Hindoo 
law a wcman loses caste by becoming a prostitute, and therefore 
Cannot inherit, Act rxi, of 1860 applies—-II' then she can inherit, 
why should not her Updegradea relatives inherit from her? 

Lands endowed fob religious purposes,~~T hese lands although 
the management of them passes by inheritance, subject to usage, 
are not heritable as private property, see Elder Widow of llrfah 
Chattersm v. Younger Wulow , Beng. R. 1807, p. 103 ; % Mamin 
Rem v. Mndhasan i)ass, ib . 1814, p, 481 ; 1 Strg, II. L. 151 ; 2 
ib, 250; Sir W. Jones ; ib, 369. 

Wiiat law governs parties who migrate from one district 
to another where a different school of law prevails. —Upon 
a question whether the Mithila or Nuddra law was to regulate the 
succession, the test to be applied is the form, and character of the 
religious rites, and ceremonies, and the usages of the family. 

When, therefore, a family of Bengali Soodra S.utgops, had 
migrated at a remote period from the south-west of Bengal, where 
the Nuddea law prevailed, to the district of Pooruea, where the 
Mithila laAv was in force, and had adopted and performed their 
religious rites and ceremonies according to the law of Mithila, 
the lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council held, 
affirming the decree of the Sudr Court, that the Mithila law .in 
such case governed the right of succession, Rang Pudmcmtti v. 
Baboo Doolar Sing , 4 Moore's In. Ap. 259. Upon a claim to the 
inheritance of a zemindary in Mklnapore, which had been in 
possession, for a long period anterior to the institution of the suit 
of a family of Gutgop Brahmins, who had migrated from' Bengal 
to Mklnapore, but had retained their laws, and performed their 
religious ceremonies according to the Daya Bhaga, and other authori¬ 
ties in force in Bengal. The lords of the Judicial Committee 
hold, affirming the judgment of the Sudr Court, that the Raya 
Bhaga Sastras must govern the descent, and not tho Mitacskara, 
which prevailed in Midnapore, Bang Srimutty Dibeah v. Rang 
lioond Lutes, 4 Moore's In Ap. 292. 

A deed purporting to bo a deed of gift of a zemindary was exe¬ 
cuted to a stranger by the widow of the zemindar last seised, who 
died without issue. The deed was made with the confirmation of 
the Bundhus , the mother’s brother’s sons, the heirs, held to be 
valid by Daya Bhaga Sastras, as against a party claiming the suc¬ 
cession according to the Mitacshara , as being descended in tho 
seventh remove in the male line from the common ancestor, ib. 

Oanarese Law—Aliy a Santana—Division of family property. 
—This term is derived from Earn Aliya , son in law ; and Sri Sa- 
tana, offspring; see Ckamier’s, <c the land assessment, and tho landed 
tenures of Canara.” Mangalore , 1853, pp. 16, 86, where it is stated 
that the rule was introduced into Canara about the beginning of 
the third century. Mr Strange in his Manual^ 4-04, says, In Canard 
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a similar system (speaking of Malabar law) of inheritance obtains 
which is termed Aliya Sant am In Malabar, the Brahmin3 do not 
follow this rule. In its details the law of Aliya Santan corresponds 
with that of Maroomakatayam , saving that the principle that the 
inheritance vests in the females in preference to the males is in 
practice better carried out in Canara, where the management of 
property vests ordinarily iu females, while in Malabar the males 
commonly administer thereto. 

In Canara, females only are recognised as the proprietors of 
family property, and division cannot be enforced by one of the 
members of a family governed by the law of Aliya Santa)). This 
system differs only, from that of Malabar, in more consistently car¬ 
rying out the doctrine that all rights to property are d rived 
from females, per Mr IlolJryimy, J, Munrfa OkeUi v. Timmaju 
Henan, 1 Mad. IL G. II 380. 

This suit was brought by a female member of a family, governed 
by this rule, which prevails in Canara, for a division of the family 
property, and for the recovery of a moiety claimed by the plain¬ 
tiff 

The District Munsiff of Mangalore gave judgment in favour of 
the plaintiff, but disallowed a portion of her claim on the ground 
that it was self-acquired property of the second defendant. 

This judgment was appealed from, and the principal Sadr. Ameen 
decreed that the plaintiff wa$ entitled to the entire lands claimed ; 
and this decree was also appealed from to the High Court, and it 
was contended by the defendants (appellants) that the division of 
family property iu Canara, where inheritance isgoverned by the Aliya 
Santan rule, cannot legally be enforced. 

The case was remitted to the Court below to take evidence with 
reference to* the existing custom and usage, and the civil judge re¬ 
plied that the division of family property had been allowed in nume¬ 
rous (suits since 1820. 

Mr Justice Frere , in delivering judgment in the principal case, 
said, u It is necessary to remark that the practice of the division of 
family property at the instance of individual members is undoubt¬ 
edly at direct variance with the ancient law upon the subject/* It 
is admitted that the law book called after Bkutahtpandiya * con- 
stitufce.s the basis of Aliya Santan system which prevails in Ca¬ 
nara, and in a portion of’this book which is quoted by Mr Findlay 
Anderson in his decree in appeal, No. 82 of 1843, such divi¬ 
sion is repeatedly prohibited, and in express terms.t It remains, 

* The hvirnetl editor of the report of the principal case has appended the 
following.note to it. The work attributed to this author, who is said to have 
lived in the beginning of the era,"of Salivakuna, a I). 78, though printed in 
Canara, is still untranslated unto English. 

+ <■ The oldest child of the eldest sister, be it male or female, is to be yajamana, 
(manager,) and is to hold the property as such. But it cannot be divided 
among tho family. The remaining members are to act under the authority of 
such female, or male manager, if a disagreement takes place between the 
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therefore, to bo considered! whether this ancient law, which ia in 
conformity with that of Malabar, has been superseded by any 
custom or usage which has, by long prescription, or otherwise, ac¬ 
quired the form of law. The learned judge adds, that the question 
must bo decided in the negative; and continues. Of the decree# 
submitted by the late civil judge, several award division in favour 
of males, and are thus clearly opposed to the local Jaw as now 
settled in Canara. In none does the question of compulsory divi¬ 
sion between the females, who alone are now recognised as the pro¬ 
prietors of the family estate, appear to have been judicially tried 
and decided. No. 82 of 1843, in which he quotes Bhittalaparidiya, 
Mr Findlay Anderson, the late experienced judge of Mangalore, has 
expressed an opinion in favour of such division, but simply on 
the ground of expediency, for he admits that it is contrary to 
the intent of the Aliya Suntan law, and it is important to observe 
that the question at issue in that case, was not that of division be¬ 
tween females, but of the respective rights of a male and female 
member of the same family, so that the judgment can form no 
precedent as respects the point now under consideration. After 
com mooting upon and distinguishing the suit, No. 376 of 1833, 
the learned judge adds, We arrive at the conclusion that the ancient 
law which prohibits any compulsory division of the family estate 
in Canara generally, lias not been in any way legally abrogated, or 
superseded. 

Holloway , said, It has not been disputed, as indeed it could 

not be, that the compulsory division of the family property 
is wholly opposed to the authorities upon which Ahya SdnUm 
system of inheritance rests. It is equally opposed to the principle 
of that system which vests the property in the females of a family. 
. . . The only cases cited are those of inferior courfo, evidently 
influenced by their views of expediency in the particular cases be¬ 
fore them ; and, still more singularly decisions in which, while vio¬ 
lating the law, these courts have admitted its existence. . . . The 
divisibility of family property in Canara, is one of those propositions 

sisters, the elder sister is to provide the younger sister with a separate house 
aud its necessary apparatus, retaining the general managership, and perform* 
ance of ceremonies, but no division of property can be made. To the dignities 
of ebbf families held by the manager of the senior branch, the members of his 
own Santan will, on his demise, bo entitled to succeed. Those of tbe junior 
branch will have no right. If all Lhe members of the senior branch be ex¬ 
tinct, then thoso of the junior will have a right. The husband is not permit- 
tod to confer upon his wife any gifts, but the marriage, present, tf he give one 
pice {sic, ) more, then the family may resume it. The father may give whatever 
self-acquired property helikes, but no ancestral property to his Children. This, 
his private property, may be inherited by his children. On failure of collateral 
descendants, a female of the same bulli must be adopted, males cannot be 
adopted. From failure of heirs, Aliya Santan q states cannot be sold nor trans¬ 
ferred to the wife’s children. He must adopt a female who is to inherit the pro¬ 
perty. If a family becomes extinct without such an adoption, the elders of 
the caste should .assemble, and adopt another couple of people from the uame 
lineage, whose offspring then succeeds to the property/* 
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which fall within the category of law taken for granted, and is 
found when examined, to have no solid foundation. The evidently 
moral precept to give women who cannot agree with the rest sub- 
, sistence out of the house, is not only ho authority for this claim to 
compulsory division, but is a positive authority against it. 

Malabar. — III the province of Malabar, among the great body 
of its inhabitants, a different rule of descent prevails from what 
exists in other districts of the Presidency, Catmra, excepted. In 
these two provinces the descent runs in the female line. A man's 
sons are not in the lino of his heirs, his property goes to his 

Sisters. 

Sister’s sons. 

Sister's daughters. 

Sister's daughter's sons and daughters. 

Mother. * 

Mother's sisters, their children. 

Maternal grandmother. ^ 

Her sisters, and their children. 

Failing these and their stock, in the same way of descent, it goes, 
os in the other part of the Presidency, to the man’s disciple and 
fellow student, and then escheats, Sira . Man . 11. L. § 382. 

This rule of descent is termed Maroomalcatayam, or Nepotism, 
in the female line. Mr Strange Manual, § 383, says, The origin 
thereof is conceived to be thus : — It is alleged that Parasooramen, 
the first king of Malabar, introduced Brahmins into the district, and 
gave them possessions therein ; and to prevent these properties 
from being split up, decreed that they should vest in the elder 
brothers, whom alone he permitted to contract marriage. The sons 
of these were to be accounted as sons for the whole family. The 
junior members, being without wives, were permitted to consort 
with females of lower castes; the offspring of these unions.not 
being legitimate, could not take rank as Brahmins, or inherit from 
their fathers. Their inheritance was hence made to follow from 
their mothers. The lower castes fell into the same system of 
promiscuous intercourse amongst themselves. With them the 
females, before attaining maturity, go through a form of marriage, 
the bridegroom not necessarily taking the position of husband. 
After maturity they may consort with whom they please, and with 
as many as they please, provided that the connexion be with mem¬ 
bers of their own, or some higher caste. The offspring succeed to 
the estate in the mother’s family ; it being obvious that parentage 
cannot be traced out in the line of the male. 

Castes following the marooma kata yam bulb are all, ex¬ 
cept Brahmins and Aka Podwals, a class of pagoda servants, the 
artisans, —viz., carpenters, brass, black, and gold smiths; the Ciiero- 
mars or slave tribe ; the Malayers and the Paniars, with whom the 
rule of descent is to sons The Fecars or toddy-drawers, and the 
Mookwas, or fishermen of North Malabar follow the rule, while those 
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to the South observe makatayam or descent to sons, In North 
Malabar, most of the Moplas, although Mahommedans, follow also 
the rule of female descent in this respect, having conformed to Hin¬ 
doo usage in the times of the ascendency of the Hindoos, ib. § 384. 

United families. —The adherents to the female lino of descent 
form united family communities called Tarawads. The remotest 
member is acknowledged as one of the family if living under sub¬ 
ordination to its head, and taking part in' its religious observances. 
The senior male, of whatever branch, is tfio head of the family, and 
is termed Karanaven , the other members being termed Ammfraven t 
ib. § 3 85. 

Succession as karanaven. —The position of karanaven, belongs to 
the senior relative of the deceased karanaven, and not to the nearest 
in blood to the deceased. Thus, a mother’s sister’s daughter’s son, 
being the senior, is preferred to a mother s sister’s son. He would 
be preferred also to a sister's son, who is the nearest in descent, ib. 
§ 386. Each member of the tarawad has a right to succeed by 
seniority to the management of the family property, Kmigaratxt v. 
A rrmyadm, 2 Mad . H. 0. It 12, 

The right of the eldest member of a Nambudiri family to manage 
the iilom is absolute, ami where a junior member has in fact man¬ 
aged it, then this is presumed to have been with the permission of 
the former, who may, at any time, take up the actual control, 
iVombiatcm Nambudiri v, Nambiatan Nambudiri , 2 Mad. II. C. It 
110 . 

No right to partition. —The head of the family has entire con¬ 
trol over the concerns and property of the family, to which he has 
to administer for the good of the whole. The unity of the family 
may not be broken up by any member claiming his share, and 
forcing on a division, or incurring debt, and charging it on the 
property, ib. 387, The family may, however, by common consent:, 
come to a division amongst themselves, and the courts would up¬ 
hold it, and would doubtless grant relief where a wrong was inflicted 
upon an individual member. 

But a division cannot bo enforced by a co-sharer, nor by a credi¬ 
tor, ib. § 388. 

The principle of partition. —The division would be according 
to the taveries, or branches of the family; that is, the property 
would be divided primarily according to the number of the sisters 
of the common ancestor, these giving rise to the branches, and 
afterwards among their progeny, ib. § 389. 

Alienation. —The karanaven can alienate all moveable property, 
ancestral, or self-acquired, at his discretion. But as to immoveable 
property, whether self-acquired or ancestral, he must have the 
written assent of the chief auandraven, ib. § 390. 

The absence of concurrence of an anandraven, living in discord 
with the karanaven, would not, however, vitiate t he act of the 
karanaven in alienating immoveable property, the rule requiring the 
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assent of the anaodnivon to such alienation implying that the 
family is an united one, J$(ra. Man. IL L. § 391, 

A karanaven may raise money on mortgage for the use of the 
family without the assent of the anandraven. It is only in mak¬ 
ing absolute alienation that their concurrence is necessary, Stra. 
Alan. //. L, § 392. The signature of the Lu.f;er is not required to 
give validity to bonds executed by the karanaven, ib. 393. 

According to Malabar law a sale of family property is valid when 
fatale with the assent, express or implied, of all the members of 
tho tarawad, and when the deed of sale is signed by the karatmven 
a no the senior anandraveu, if) sui juris, Eondi Menon v. Srangin- 
reagafta Ahammada, 1 Mad. IL G. It 248. Such signature i nprimd 
facie evidence of the assent of the family, and the burden of proof 
of dissent lies on those who allege it, ik 

The assent of the anandraveu is necessary to a sale of tarawad by 
a karanaven. The chief an and raven’s signature to the instrument 
of sale is sufficient but not indispensable evidence of such assent, 
Kaigrda Ramtn v. MakJcaiyU Muioren, \ Mad. B. G. It 359. 

Property assigned for Nayak females — Judgment against 
karanaven. —Property assigned by males of a Nayar family, for the 
support of their females, is still family property, and liable as such 
to be taken in execution to satisfy ajudgment against the kunmaven, 
PavTvh l Kondi Menon v. Vadakentil Kurmi Pmna , 2 Mad. II. G. 
It 41, Certain maroomakkatayam land had been attached in satis¬ 
faction of a decree obtained by tho defendant against the plaintiff’s 
deceased karanaven. The suit was brought to cancel the attachment* 
The plaintiff alleged that the land was her Stridliana, and had been 
set aside by the males of her tarawad for her support. The defend¬ 
ant contended that the land still belonged to the tarawad, and waa 
therefore liable for the debt of the karanaven. The mnnsiff dis¬ 
missed the suit, but on appeal the civil judge reversed his decree. 
The Court held, that tho decision of the civil judge was bad law, 
e.s the karanaven could at any time alter the disposition of family 
property so made. It is clear that it is still family property, and 
still liable fur ajudgment binding on the family. Even, however, 
if the family arrangement amounted to a binding contract between 
the members of the family, such arrangement could, in no circum¬ 
stances, have the effect of withdrawing family property from the 
execution of a decree binding that property. 

Charges on property. —Debts to be chargeable on the family 
property must have been contracted for the use of the family by 
tho karanaven, or other member managing under his sanction. 
The debts of individual members cannot be charged on the pro¬ 
perty, Stra. Man. § 394, nor one contracted by the head of the 
family for his own use, ib. § 395. The debtor’s estimated share in 
the family property is not liable for individual debts, Stra. Man. § 
396. The presumption is that a debt contracted by a karanaven 
was for the use of the family. The presumption would be the 
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other way, where the debt was contracted by the art and raven, ih. 

§ m. 

A karanaven may be superseded for i n competency, loss of caste, 
ola age, deafness, blindness, dumbness, madness, disgraceful eon- 
do>'t, and dissipation of the family means. When put aside either 
by the family, or legal process, he is to be replaced by the next 
senior competent male member, £fra. Man. § 398. 

S j<; lf-aoqu lit) :n pkopeut y. —Self-acquired moveable property— i . <?., 
what ba< been obtained by individual exertion, and without aid 
from the family funds, belongs exclusively to the acquirer, and may 
be disposed of by him at his pleasure, Females may hold it, as 
well as males. On demise, it descends, in the oast 3 of males, to their 
sister’s sons, or nearest anandraven ; and in the case of females, to 
their issue, male and female, $tra. Man. IL L. § 399. 

By the law of Malabar, all acquisitions of any member of a family, 
which he has not disposed of in his lifetime, form part of the family 
property. 

Tae acquirer may, during bis lifetime, hold, alienate at once, 
and encumber his self-acquisitions. A karanaven in possession of 
the family funds is presumed to have made all acquisitions with 
them, and for the benefit of the corporate body, but such pre¬ 
sumption is not irrebuttable, and his alienation, or charge of such 
acquisitions made during his lifetime may be valid, Kallati Kunju 
Men on v. Pal at Erracha Me non, 2 Mad. 2L G. It. 162. 

These suits were brought by the head of a Malabar family to 
recover land in possession of the son of a former head. The defence 
set up was, that the land w’as the self-acquisition of the deceased, 
and that during his lifetime he had alienated it to the defendants. 

The Lower Courts hold that the alienation was void, but expressed 
no opinion upon the questions, whether the property was self- 
acquired, and if so, whether it was alienated during the lifetime 
of the acquirer. 

Per curiam* it is unquestionably the law of Malabar, that all 
acquisitions of any member of a family undisposed of at his death, 
form part of the family property, that they do not go to the 
nephews of the acquirer, but fall, as all other property does, to 
the management of the eldest surviving male. 

It is, however, as unquestionable Jaw, that the acquirer is fully 
entitled to hold, encumber, and dispose, during his lifetime, of his 
-;olf-acquisitions, That doctrine, of the soundness of which wo 
entertain no doubt whatever, was laid down by this Court in a 
case, unfortunately not reported, and is unquestionably in accord¬ 
ance with usage; for, in all the reckless litigation of Malabar, one 
member of the Court, with the judicial experience of several years, 
does not remember an instauce of a karanaven attempting to get 
into his own hands the self-acquired property of a junior member. 

That a karanaven, who is in possession of the family funds, will 

* Scotland , C»J. y and Hollo mm J. 
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be supposed to have made all acquisitions with them, and for tho 
benefit of the corporate body, is unquestionable, it is also clear 
that it lies upon those who assert such self-acquisitions, to make 
them out by the most satisfactory evidence ; so strong is the pre¬ 
sumption in the case of a ksranaven against self-acquisition. 

When onco established, however, we are perfectly satisfied that 
an alienation, clu;rge, or other disposition, to take effect at once, 
made during his lifetime, will be perfectly valid. 

Widowhood. — There is nothing analagous to the case of widow¬ 
hood, as elsewhere existing, ^ Females, whether in alliance with 
males or not, reside in their own. families, Sir e. Man. If. L. § 400. 

Management by females. —In theory, the property is held to 
vest in the females only, the males having right of management 
and claim to support. Practically, the males are co-sharers with 
the females. In default of males, females succeed to the manage¬ 
ment of the family properly. In some families, the management 
devolves on them in preference to the males. In such cases, the 
seuior female takes, ib. § 401. 

Maintenance. — All mem bora of the family, even the remotest, 
arc entitled, to maintenance, 1 Stra, Mon, H, L . § 402. It seems 
an anandraven’s right to maintenance is merely a right to be 
maintained in the family house, Kunigaratu v. Arrungadm ,2 Mad . 

a. a. it i2. 

Account from karanaven— Succession to management— Anan- 
dravjen's right to maintenance:.—A n individual member of a 
tarawad, governed by the Maroomakkntayarn rule, has no right to 
an account from the karanaven, Kunigaratu v. Arrungaden , 
supra. 

This suit was brought to recover a certain sum, the balance of 
the amount due for maintenance, and for tho payment in future, 
by way of maintenance, of a share of the yearly income of tho 
family property, such share to be ascertained by dividing tho 
income into as many equal. parts as there aro members of the 
family. The plaintiffs and defendants constituted a tarawad 
governed by the Maroomakkatayam usage, and of which the first 
defen da ni. was the karanaven* The principal Sadr Ameen decreed 
in favour of plaintiffs. This decree was reversed by the civil judge 
in the following judgment—“The plaint recites that they were 
members of a family following the rule of nephews, that tho 
property of the family is in the hands of the eldest member, and 
they ask for a share of the income to be assessed by dividing tho 
whole into equal parts. The plaint contains the usual fallacy, 
that all the members of the family have equal rights therein. 
They have equal rights in one particular ; each has the right of 
succeeding to the management as he becomes senior in ago. The 
whole doctrine of a Malabar family is, that they are all to reside 
in the faroijj. house, and be there supported by the head of the 
family. There never was the slightest pretence for saying, that 
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•each was entitled to an account; and if tho head oould not show 
that ho had expended an aliquot portion of tbe income upon each 
member, that such member could sue for the balance; yet to this 
length the plaint and the decree of the Lower Court, would lead us. 
The prayer of the plaint is as inadmissible as a plaint to divide the 
whole property between the various members would be. ... 1 have 
the very strongest doubts whether it is open to any member of a 
Malabar family to ask for support out of the family house. On 
appeal against this decision, it was contended, that an anandravon 
and bio karanaven are respectively in the positions of a cestui qm 
itrust, and trustee, and the right to call for an account of the 
trust, is an incident to tho beneficial enjoyment. Mr Justice Frere 
con firmed the decree of the civil judge, observing. The doctrine of 
trusts had nothing to do with tbe case, and that the lav as laid 
down by the civil judge, was in accordance with his own eight 
years’ experience. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PARTITION. 

Sections. 

I. The natural condition of a bindoo family. 

II. Who ABE THE OBJECTS OF PARTITION. 

III, Mode of partition. 

IV. Pl'RIOp OF PARTITION. 

V. Partition against father’s consent of ancestral property; 

VI, Distribution between father and sons. 

VII. As to the right to demand partition among co-heirs. 

VIII. . Upon what proptrty partition attaches. 

IX. Evidence of partition. 

X. Re union, 

Section L 

The natural condition of a Hindoo family is that of union — Defini¬ 
tion of— Partition may take place where no property—Three modes 
of disposing of property— By partition — 2. By alienation —3. 
By a ill—In Malabar no one member entitled to division— In 
Madras any member can call for it—Presumption in joint family 
that all ike property is joint—Yet they need not be joint in all re¬ 
spects— May be total or partial— -Need not attach upon the whole of 
the property —Partial as to number of shares—As to amount — The 
law of succession follows the nature of the property—Agreement to 
divide may be enforced by the widow ~ Partition final — Ejj'ects 
subsequently discovered—Re-distribution by consent— Where in¬ 
equality caused by fraud— By concealment—Re union—Condition 
of co-parcemry destroyed by partition—Status of native Christians 

_ Payment of debts previous to division —Payment or apportion- 

ment with consent of creditor's—Postponement with consent of 
creditors — Mode of providing for payment — Debts contracted 
after division— On initiation of younger brothers — Marriage of 
daughters . 


Definition of partition or heritage. —The natural condition 
of a Hindoo family ia that of union. Narada , 13, 1, declares, 
Where a division of the paternal estate is instituted by sons, that 
becomes a topic of litigation called by the wise partition of heritage, 
MayvMa> ob. iv, s. iii. § 1; Jimuta Vahana y ch. i. § 2; Mitac. 
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ch. i. a i. § 5, The word u sons; ' includes (by synecdoche) grand- 
sons and the rest, and in the samo way by paternal, (is intended 
the estate of,) the grandfather and the rest, and this definition of 
partition of heritage has been declared, Mayukha, ch. iv, s. iii. § 
1 ; Mitac. ch. i. s, l § 5, and note 5. Partition is the adjust¬ 
ment of diverse rights regarding the whole, by distributing 
them on particular portions of the aggregate, Mitac. eh. i. a. i’ 

§ A* 

Inheritance includes succession to the goods ofan y relative. 
.—The expressions “paternal,” and u by eons,” both indicate any rela¬ 
tion, for the term “ partition of heritage’’ is used for a division of the 
goods of any relation by any relatives, lYarada , 13; 2 Mam, ch. 
ix § 103; Jim. Vahana , ch. i. § 3; Mitac. ch. i. & i. § 5. Parti¬ 
tion consists in manifesting [or particularizing by the casting of 
lots or otherwise] a property which had arisen in lands or chattels, 
but which exteuded only to a portion of them, and which was 
previously unascertained, being unfit for exclusive appropriation, 
because no evidence of any ground of discrimination existed, Jim. 
Vahana, ch. i. § 8, or partition is a special ascertainment of pro¬ 
perty, or making of it known, [by reference of a particular share to 
a particular person,] ^b. § 9. 

Partition, in its most general sense, comprehending, m well the 
division of the paternal property during the life of the father, as 
that which usually takes place, at some period or other, among 
co-heirs, is adjusting, by distribution, the possession of different 
parties to a pre-existing right, 1 Sira. IL L. 176. 

The definition holds good in the case even of a single article; 
the right to which may be shared, as provided by Vrihaspati: Jim* 
Vahana , ch. i. § 10. 

Partition mat take place even where there is no property. 
—Even where there is total failure of common property, a par¬ 
tition may also then bo made, by the mere declaration, u I am 
separate from thee.” A partition may even be a mere mental dis¬ 
tinction. This exposition clearly distinguishes the various qualities 
term. Mayvkha, ch. iv. s. iii. See post, p. 339. 

Three modes of disposing of property. —In Hindoo law there 
are three modes of disposing of property :—- 

1. By Partition. 

2 . By Alienation or gift. 

3. By Will 

In Malabar, no one member can call fora division, nor an account 
of the property from the managing member, nor can he claim to live 
on any particular portion of .he property. In fact, in these re¬ 
spects, all obey absolutely the managing member who, however, 
may be set aside for mismanagement. See post, 310. 

In Madras any male member within the four degrees of affinity, 

the father, son, grandson, or great-grandson can compel a 
division. See post, 327, 328. 
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In Bengal the father’s consent is necessary, 1 Macn, P. IT. L. 43. 
See post. 

PllK3UMPTION TN /OINT FAMILY THAT ALL THE PROPERTY TS JOINT.- 

The presumption of Hindoo law with respect to a joint undivided 
family is, that the whole property of tho family is joint estate, and 
the o/vus lies upon a party claiming any portion of such property as 
bis separate estate, to establish that iaofc, Gopeknst Gosain v. 
Gungapersaud Gosain; 3 Moore's In. Ap. 53 ; Uhurni Rass Pundey 
v. Aft. Shavut Soondri Dibiak, 3 ib. 220, 240 ; Luxonon I tow Sur 
damo v. Mnllar Roto Bajee; 2 Knapp P. {!. 60; (Jour Ghander 
Ral v. Ihorish Ch under Rai ; 4 Beng. S. D. R . 164; 1 S'na. 
II. L. 225, 

Bur NEED NOT BE JOINT IN ALL RESPECTS. — Yet the law (lo08 not 
require that a joint Hindoo family should be joint in all respects, 
Mam. Cons. II. L. p. 55 ; Shimgunga Case; 9 Moores In. Ap. 539, 
ante p. 260. 

Each can only claim his own share. —No general division can 
bo compelled by any one member. Each can claim only his onm 
share ; but loses all claim to property subsequently obtained. See 
post, 328. 

May be total or partial. — A division may be either total or 
partial, Rewun Per sad v. ML Rudha Beeby , 4 Moores In. Ap. 

p. 168 . 

It may bo partial, both as to number of shares and amount of 
property. See post. 

It need not attach upon the whole of the property. —It is 
not, therefore, necessary where tho partition is general, that it should 
attach upon the whole of the property; a part only may be dis¬ 
tributed, Keeping what remains for future division or to descend in 
the course of inheritance, 1 Sir a. II. L. 195 ; Stra. Mem . § 2 78; 
2 Rig. 527. Tho circumstance of a few articles remaining undivided 
would be no impeachment of a partition otherwise valid, 2 Stra 
II. L. 392, Caleb. 

Presumption that a division of the whole was intended.— 
Whore the division is partial, the prosumption will always be, that 
a division of the whole was intended, and so the divided member 
may sue for his share of the remainder ; the whole being regarded 
as constructively divided already. He, in faot, holds a dual posi¬ 
tion, being divided fs to part, and undivided as to part ; but tho 
presumption as to the latter being against him, he must adduce 
strong proof to show that this part was really undivided. Bee 
post. 

The law of succession follows the nature of the pro¬ 
perty. _It has been held in the Shivagunga Chase, 9 Moore's In. 

Ap. 539, on the authority of 1 Macn. II. L. 53, that when a 
residue is left undivided upon partition, what is divided goes as 
separate property, what is undivided follows the f.imily property, 
that which remains as it was, devolves on the old line, that which' 



has changed and becomes separate devolves in the new line— in 
other words, the law of succession follows the nature of the pro¬ 
perty, and the interest in it, Temmi Reddy y. Achama , 2 Midi If* 
0. §. 325, 

Agreement to divtdb may be enforced by widow. —in agree¬ 
ment between two heirs to separate, whether partially carried into 
execution, or not carried into execution at all, may be enforced by 
action by the widow of a deceased parcener, Raja Suranen y Lakshmy 
Venkctmu, Raw, appellant, v. Venkata Gopalli N'arasimka Row Balia* 
door, respondent, 3 Mad . If 0, R 40. See Ternm Reddy v, 
Achama, supra. 

Effects subsequently discovered.- —And although a division 
when once made is final, and cannot ordinarily be re-opened, yet, 
if effects which were not embraced in the division made, he subse¬ 
quently discovered, they may then be divided—ns to which the 
family is not yet therefore divided, 1 Sira. II. I. 231 ; Sira. Man . 
II. L. § 274. But tins, although so treated in the book#, cannot 
be regarded as an exception to the rule of finality of the division* 

Parties may consent to re-distribution where original un¬ 
equal. — But by consent of the co-heirs, if for any cause not under¬ 
stood at the time, the division may prove to have boon unequal, or 
defective, the shares may be re-distributed, Sira, Man. II. I. § 275. 
As this is eff ected by the consent of the parties, it can hardly be con¬ 
sidered an exception to the rule of the finality of the division. 
Bee post. 

Where inequality caused by fraud.— If indeed the inequality 
had been brought about by fraud, then the Courts would grant 
redress. But the fraud must be clearly proved, see 1 Sira. II. L. 
232 ; Sira, Man. JL L. § 27 5. 

Concealment of common stock. —And if any of the co-heirs 
conceal any of the common property with a view of defrauding 
his oo-heirs of their shares therein, upon a division, ho forfeits his 
share, Mitac . ch. i. s. ix 4-12 ; Stra. Man, II. L. § 273. 

Beunion.—T here may be a reunion nud a subsequent partition. 
But this can only bo effected by fathers and sons, brothers and 
paternal uncles, and nephews; more distant relations, as grand¬ 
children, cousins, ike., may club their resources together, but canuot 
return to the position of an undivided Hindoo family, post, p. 423. 

In case of a re-uni rn,after-born sons, and thfe re-united members, 
share the property exclusively. S eopost, pp. 228,230,329. Re-union. 

Condition of co-heirship destroyed by partition. —The con¬ 
dition of co-heirship may be destroyed by partition of the joint 
property, each co-heir taking his appointed share. The effect of 
such division is to vest the divided share absolutely in each sepa¬ 
rate member, and in his line after him, Sira. Man . II. L, § 214. 

Status of native Christians*—The law regulating the sera- 

* Native CUriathns, and East Indians, are appellations given to two different 
classes. 
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CESSION— Taro ESTATE OF A NATIVE CHRISTIAN OP PURE lIlNDOO 

blood—Madras regulations, ii. of 180(2, s, xvii. ; and hi. op 
1802, s, xvi. cr». i. -Effect of conversion to Christianity as to 
succession—Hindoo law —Rights op members of undivided Hin¬ 
doo family —Severance of partnership — Tiie Lex Loci Act, No. 
xxi. op 1850. —The status of native Christians, and the law of 
succession and inheritance, as administered in the Mofussil, in 
respect to their rights and properties, were considered by the Privy 
Council in the case of Abraham v. Abraham } 9 Moore $ hi. Ap. 195. 

The Madras Regulation II, of 1802, s. xvii., provides that incases 
coining within the jurisdiction of the Ziilali Courts, for which no 
specific rule may exist, the judges are to act according to justice, 
equity, and good conscience, aud tho Madras Regulation III. of 
1802, s. xvi. cl. i. prescribes that in suits before the native Court, . 
regarding succession, inheritance, caste, &c., tho Hindoo law, with 
respect to Hindoo.^ and tho Mahonmnedan law, with respect to 
Mahommedaus, aro to be considered the general rules by which 
the judges are to form their decisions. Held, that tho latter regu¬ 
lations applied to Hindoos and Mahommedans not by birth only, 
but by religion. 

Held also, that in. case of succession to the estate of a deceased 
Hindoo of pure native blood, who had married a .European wife, 
and who professes with his family the Christian religion, and whoso 
ancestors for generations had embraced Christianity, that such a 
case was within the provisions of Madras Regulations , ii. of 1802, 
b. xvii., and was to be decided by reference to the usages of the 
class to which the deceased attached himself and the family to 
which he belonged. 

Upon the conversion of a Hindoo to Christianity, the Hindoo 
law ceases to have any continuing obligatory forco upon the con¬ 
vert. 

The convert may renounce the old law by which he was bound, 
as he renounced his old religion, or, if he think fit, he may abide 
by the old law, notwithstanding he has renounced the old religion. 
For though the profession of Christianity releases the convert from 
the trammels of the Hindoo law, yet it does not of necessity involve 
any change of the rights or relations of tho convert in matters 
in which Christianity has no concern, such as his rights and inte¬ 
rests in, and his power over the property. The convert, though 
not bound as to such matters, either hy the Hindoo law or by any 
other positive law, may, by bis course of conduct after his conver¬ 
sion, have showu by what law be intended his rights to bo go¬ 
verned. He may do so either by attaching himself to a class which 
in this respect Lias adopted and acted upon some particular law, 
or by having himself observed some particular law, family usage, 
or custom. 

The Lex Loci Act xxi. of 1850, does not apply where the parties 
have ceased to be Hindoos in religion, ib . 



A member of an undivided Hindoo family, having become a con¬ 
vert to Christianity, held, that such circumstance amounts by the 
Hindoo law to a severance of the union. 


The appellants were the widow and only surviving child of Mat¬ 
thew Abraham, deceased, and the respondent was his only brother. 
The brothers were by birth of pure native blood of Hindoo descent. 
Their ancestors for many generations had embraced Christianity, 
and wore of the class known in India as native Christians. Matthew 
married a Christian lady of the class known in India as East 
Indiana. In 1823 Matthew established a shop business in Bellary, 
which was carried on until hie death. In 1827 he obtained a con¬ 
tract from Government for the supply of spirits to the troops, and 
erected a distillery, and held tho contract at the time of his death. 

In 1832 he took Richardson and the respondent into partner¬ 
ship in the shop business, giving each a third of tho profits. lu 
1837 the partnership was dissolved. Before Matthew’s death the 
respondent married a Christian “East Indian” lady. In 1842 
Matthew died, leaving a widow and son, the appellants. After his 
death the respondent continued to carry on tho shop business, 
and procured a renewal of the Government contract in bis own 
name, and carried on the business of that contract and of the 
distillery connected with it. Tho whole of the capital required for 
carrying on the shop business was supplied by Matthew. The 
distillery business was carried on by him alono and with his own 
capital, the respondent, being a clerk at a salary, or agent, or 
manager. After the death of Matthew, the respondent continued 
to cany on both businesses with tho capital invested in it at tho 
death of Matthew. After allowing tho appellant, Daniel], some 
small share in the profits, the respondent, in 1851, kept him from 
tho shop, and prevented him from receiving any share of the pro¬ 
fits thereof. He carried on the business himself, and appropriated 
the profits to his own use. In 1852 ho asserted that he had no 
accounts to furnish, and was not liable to furnish any account, and 
claimed the absolute ownership of the distillery and contract. 
Whereupon proceedings were instituted for the recovery of the 
property. The suit was heard by the Civil Court of Bellary, 
and a decree was pronounced, from which the defendants appealed 
to the Sudr, Court, and that Court took the opinion of the pun¬ 
dits, who thought that the property ought to be equally divided, 
one half going to the elder brother, tho other half to the younger 
one ; that the rights acquired by the sons could not be affected by 
their ignorance of these rights. Tho Court, as to the legal righ ts 
of the parties, held that they stood as representing two branches of 
a family governed as to rights in property by Hindoo haw, and 
with equal shares. The Court thought that the plaintiffs were not 
justified in having recourse to the suit, 

From this decreo the present, appeal was brought, and the first 
uud most important question raised was, By what law tho rights 
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of tho parties ought to be governed ? The true question at issue is, 
not, who was the heir of the late Matthew, but whether he and the 
respondent formed an undivided family in the sense which these 
words bear in the Hindoo law, with reference to acquisition, im¬ 
provement, enjoyment, disposition, and devolution of property ? 

It is a question of parcenership and not of heirship. Heirship 
may be governed by the Hindoo law, or by any other law to which 
the ancestor may be subject; but parcenership understood in tho 
sense in which their lordships here; use the term, as expressing the 
rights anti obligations growing out of the datua of an undivided 
family, is tho creature of and must be governed by the Hindoo 
law. Considering the ease, then, with reference to parcenership, 
What is the position of a member of a Hindoo family who bus 
become a convert to Christianity l Ho becomes, as their lordships 
apprehend, at once severed from the family, and is regarded bv 
them as an out-caste* The tie which bound the family together is, 
bo far as he is concerned, not only loosened but dissolved* The 
obligations consequent upon, and connected with the tie, must be 
dissolved with it. Parcenership may be put an end to by a sever¬ 
ance effected by partition; it must equally be put an end to by a 
sevei'ance which the Hindoo law recognises and creates. Thou* 
lordships, therefore, are of opinion that, upon tho conversion of a 
Hindoo to Christianity, the Hindoo law ceases to have any con¬ 
tinuing obligatory force upon the convert. Ho may renounce the 
old law by which he was bound, as he has renounced his old reli¬ 
gion, or if he thinks fit he may abide by the old law, notwith¬ 
standing he has renounced the old religion. It appears that neither 
side contended for the continuing obligatory force of Hindoo law 
on a convert to Christianity from that persuasion. The customs 
and usages of families are alotie appealed to, with a reference also 
to the usages of this particular family. A reference which implies 
that the general custom of a class is not imperatively obligatory on 
new converts to Christianity. 

The conclusion ufc which tlieir lordships have arrived on this 
point appears also to be supported by authority, for the opinion 
expressed as to the Hindoo law by the judge of the Oivil Court 
at Bellary seems to coincide entirely with the opinions of pundits 
reported in W. If. Macrmjhten's Hindoo Law, vol* ii. pp. 131, 
132. It is there stated that, on the death of an apostate from the 
Hindoo faith, his heirs, according to Hindoo law, will take all tho 
property which he had at the time of his conversion, and tho mar¬ 
ginal note states, that the subsequen tly acquired property would bo 

governed as to its devolution by the law of his new religion . 

The pundits, therefore, in their reply naturally connected religion, 
with the rules of descent of property as an adjunct, but the impor¬ 
tant point which they declare is the separation of the convert from 
the binding force of Hindoo law as to his subsequent acquisitions. 

Such, then, being the state of the case with reference to tho 
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Hindoo law, wo must consider if there be any other law which 
determines the rights over the property of a Hindoo convert to 
Christianity. 

The Lkc Loci Act, No. xl of 1850, clearly does not apply, the 
parties having ceased to be Hindoo in religion; and, looking 
to the regulations, their lordships think, that so far as they pre¬ 
scribe, that the Hindoo law shall be applied to Hindoos,and Mahom- 
modau law to Mahommedans; they must be understood to refer 
to Hindoos and Mahommedans, nob by birth merely, but by re¬ 
ligion also. They think, therefore, that this case fell to be decided 
according to the Regulation (ii. of 1802, s. xvii.) winch, prescribes 
that the decision shall be according to equity and good conscience. 
Applying then this rule to the decision of the case, it seems to their 
lordships that the course which appears to have been pursued in 
India in these eases, and to have been adopted in the present case, 
of referring the decision to the usages of the class to which the 
convert may have attached himself, and of the family to which 
he may have belonged, has been most consonant to equity and 
good conscience. 

The profession of Christianity releases the convert from the 
trammels of the Hindoo law; but it does not of necessity involve 
any change ot the rights or relations of the convert in matters 
with which Christianity has no concern, such as his rights and 
interests iu, and his powers ov or property The convert, though not 
bound as to such matters, either by the Hindoo law or by any other 
positive law, may, by his course of conduct after his conversion, 
have shown by what law he intended to be governed as to these 
matters. He may have done so either by attaching himself to a 
class which as to these matters has adopted and acted upon some 
particular law, or by having himself observed some family usage 
or custom, and nothing can surely be more just than that the 
rights and interests in his property, and his power over it, should 
be governed by the law which he has adopted, or the rules which 
he has observed. 

Their lordships consider the decision referred to in the judgment 
of the Sadr D. A. (14th July 1828) in the case of a succession to 
one of the class of East Indians, to be an instance of a just and 
proper exercise of the discretion entrusted to these courts. They 
have, properly speaking, no obligatory law of the forum as the 
Supreme Courts had. The Eaat Indians could not have claimed 
the English law as of right. But they were a class most nearly 
resembling the English. They conformed to them in religion, 
manners, and customs, and the English law as to the succession of 
moveables was applied by the courts in the Mofussil to the succes¬ 
sion of the property of this class. 

Such then being their Lordships* opiuion as to the law by which 
thay ought to be guided in the decision of this case, it becomes ne¬ 
cessary to see how the case stands upon the evideuce. 
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Their lordships collect from the evidence that the class-known 
in India as “Native Christians,” using that term in its wide and 
extended sense, as embracing all natives converted to Christianity, 
has subordinate divisions, forming again distinct classes, of which 
some adhere to the Hindoo customs aud usages as to property; 
other's retaining those customs and usages in a modified form ; and 
others again have wholly abandoned them and adopted different 
rules and laws as to their property. 

Of this latter class are the “East Indians,” a class well defined 
in India, the members of which follow in all respects the usages and 
customs of the English there; and though they cannot claim the 
exemption from jurisdiction, nor the privilege of a personal law 
which the British—such is the limited sense of the terms of the juris¬ 
diction of the charters of the Supremo Courts—enjoy, in other re¬ 
spects, in the common bond of union, in religion, customs, and man¬ 
ners, approach the class of British subjects. 

Their lordships think that it is to be collected from the evidence 
that the family from which both the late Matthew and the respondent 
descended was of that class of native Christians which commonly 
retains native usages and customs, and they consider it probable, 
therefore, that had the family possessed property they would, so 
long as those usages and customs were retained, have enjoyed it in 
Common, according to Hindoo custom. But their lordships are 
satisfied that the late Matthew and the respondent had no ancestral 
property, and that the property Matthew had, was acquired by his 
own unaided exertions, and without the use of any common stock. 
That from the time of Matthew’s marriage his family adhered in 
all respects to the religion, manners, ancl habits of East Indians. 

After reviewing the evidence aud applying it to the law of the 
case, their lordships continue— 

That it is not competent to parties to create as to property any 
new law to regulate the succession to it, ab mtestato> their lord- 
ships entertain no doubt. But that is not the question on which 
this case depends. The question in, Whether, when there are 
dike rent law's as to property applying to different classes, parties 
ought not to be considered to have adopted tho law as to property 
whether in respect to succession, ab intestato , or in oilier respects 
of the class to which they belong 1 In this particular case the 
question is, Whether the property was bound by the Hindoo law 
of parcenership 1 

Matthew acquired the nucleus of his property himself. Ho la w 
imposed any fetter on him as to his mode of dealing with it; no 
rule as to the use and enjoyment which the ancestors may, if any, 
voluntarily have imposed upon themselves could be of compul¬ 
sory* obligation on their descendant acquiring his own wealth. 
If a Hindoo in an undivided family may keep his own sol© 
acquisitions separate, as ho undoubtedly may, d fortiori.\ a 
Christian may do the same. Customs and usages as to dealing 
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with property, unless their continuance be enjoined by law, as 
they are adopted voluntarily, bo they may bo changed, or lost by 
desuetude. Custom implies continuance. If a family of converts 
retained the customs in part of their unconverted predecessors, is 
that election of theirs invariable and inflexible i Can neither 
they, nor their descendants change things in their very nature 
variable, as dependent on the changeful inclinations, feelings, and 
obligations of successive generations of men 3.1: the spirit of an 
adopted religion improves those who become converts to it, 
f and they reject from conscience customs to which their first 
converted ancestors adhered, must the abandoned usages be 
treated by a sort of Jictio juris as still the enduring customs of 
the family 1 If it be not so, as to the things which belong to the 
jurisdiction of conscience, is it so as to things of convenience and 
interest l Surely in things indifferent in themselves the tribunals 
which have discretion, and have no positive fat fori imposed 
on them, should rather proceed on what actually exists than on 
what, has existed, and in forming their own presumptions have 
regard rather to a mans own way of life than to that of his 
predecessors ; though race and blood are independent of volition, 
usage is not. 

The law has not prohibited a Christian convert from changing 

hia class.If such change takes place in fact, why should it 

be regarded as non-existing in law '$ Their lordships are of 
opinion that it was competent to Matthew Abraham, though him¬ 
self, by both origin and actually, in his youth a “native Christian,” 
following the Hindoo laws and customs on matters relating to 
property, to change his class of Christian, and become of the 
Christian class to which his wife belonged. His family was 
managed and lived in all respects as an East Indian family, In 
such a family the undivided family union in the sense before men¬ 
tioned is unknown. How, then, can it be imposed on that family, 
of which Matthew Abraham formed the head, as father ? Not by 
consent, for there was none; not by force of obligatory law, for 
there was none; not by adoption, for they had not adopted any 
Hindoo customs; but, on the contrary, had rejected them all. 
It could only be imposed by passing over the actual family 
springing from the marriage, and by absorbing all its members in 
the original family, of which the two brothers were members, by 
passing over all actual usages, customs, and ways of living, and 
by supposing, contrary to fact, the prevalence of Hindoo customs 
which had been deliberately abandoned. Their lordships are of 
opinion that the undivided family on which the defendant relies 
did not exist in any sense. 

Hindoo writers treat partition under inheritance. —The 
Hindoo law writers treat partition under the head of Inheritance, 
to which it bears an affinity, inasmuch as it is founded on a claim 
of succession, having its origin in birth; although, in the lifetime 
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of the father, inchoate and contingent, either upon his consent, 
or upon the will of the sons. In these cases, the right of the 
sons becomes absolute as if the fathor wore dead, 1 Strct. If. L . 177. 

QqNS CO-PROPRIETORS WITH FATHER— ftlOflT TO MAINTENANCE 
our of ancestral PROPERTY. —This contingent right makes the 
sons in some sense co-proprietors, or in a certain sense co-parceners 
with the father in the family property, giving thorn during the 
life of the father certain claims for support, (fee., upon it, that he 
cannot altogether defeat. But these claims, deriving their right 
from birth, attach more upon ancestral, than, upon self-acquired 
property of the father. Upon partition the law regulates the 
distribution of the former, whilst the latter is loft more to his 
discretion, Jim. Vahana t ch. ii. § 14, et seq.; Mitac. ch. i. s. ii. 
§ 6, s. v. § 3 ; Vishmt, 2 Dig, 538; Nagalinga Mudali v. Subbira- 
manha Mt'.lali, 1 Mad. H. C. B. 77. 

Payment of debts previous to division.— Previous to division 
provision should be made for all charges upon the family property, 
such as maintenance, family debts* (fee., for where partition takes 
place during the lifetime of the father it must be regarded as a 
descent of the property. And as debts by the Hindoo law attach 
upon the property of the debtor, it follows that such property 
would be liable to the debts of the ancestor into whosesoever hand 
it would come. The co-sharers amongst whom it would be di¬ 
vided would therefore be liable to the creditors to the extent of 
their respective shares at least. Katyayana, 3 Dig. 390, says, 
“ The debts of the father, one incurred by a parcener himself on 
account of the debts of the father, and one specially his own ; 
debts so incurred, must bo examined on a partition with the kins¬ 
men,” on account of the debts of the father incurred, for the sake of 
discharging the father’s debts; specially his own (contracted by 
other than himself) for the maintenance of his family. The same 
author says, 3 Dig. 389, “ A debt contracted by a brother, a 
paternal uncle, or a mother, for the support (of the family) must 
be fully discharged by the co-heirs when partition is made,” 
Mayukha, ch. iv. s. vi. §1,2; 3 Dig. 339, 390. See ante, p. 77. 

Payment, or apportionment with consent of creditors.— 
From the text of Namda> 3, 32, it results that co-heirs making 
a partition may apportion the debts of their father or other pre¬ 
decessor with the consent of the creditors, or must immediately 
discharge the debts, for such is the purpose of ordaining a par¬ 
tition of the residue after payment of the debts, Jim. Vahana, 
ch. i. § 48; Mayukha , ch. iv. sec. vi. § 2. 

Postponement with consent of creditors. —A partition should 
be made by sous of the wealth of their deceased father which 
remains after discharging his debts, or with the consent of the 
creditors the partition may take place first, and the debts be after¬ 
wards discharged, Daya Kraina Sangraltu , ch. vii. § 20. 

Narnia declares what remains of the paternal inheritance, over 
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and above the father’s obligations, and after payment of his debts, 
may bo divided by the brethren, bo that their father continue not 
a debtor. Here, from the expression, u so that the father remain 
not a debtor/’ it appears that the debts may be cleared of! subse¬ 
quently to the partition, otherwise it would be unmeaning, Daya 
KramctStiiigraha, ib. § 27, 28. A son living with a father la liable 
for a debt contracted by him for the common concern, whore the 
latter is afflicted with an incurable disease, the same as though.he 
were dead, 1 Sera. IT. Z. 192; 2 ib. 277, 326. 

Mode of providing fob payment. —The mode of providing for 
these liabilities usually adopted is by setting aside a portion solely 
for the purpose of meeting those charges, and dividing the rest, or 
by apportioning those charges among the members who have 
taken their shares. But in this case, as on dissolution of partner ¬ 
ship, the consent of the creditors to a separation of liabilities is 
required to bind them. See ante, p. 77. 

Debts contracted after division, —The debts and charges 
incurred after division bind the members individually who incur 
thorn, 

So, also, if a father incur debts after a division, his after-bom 
sop. s will be jointly liable for them, just as in an undivided family. 

Initiation of younger brothers and sisters, —On a partition 
after death of the father, the elder brothers shall, out of the wealth 
of the father, perform investiture and other ceremonies for those 
younger brothers and unmarried sisters who have not had those 
ceremonies performed, Brihaspati , Mayukha , ch. iv. s, iv. § 38, 39 ; 
see 3 Dig . 101; sec ante, pp. 85, 86 ; Charges on Inheritance. 

Uninitiated brothers should be initiated by those for whom the 
ceremonies havo been already completed, Yajnavalchya , 2, 125 ; 
Mayukha , ch. iv. s. iv. § 40; Mitac, ch. i. s. vii. § 3, 4, ante, p. 8G. 

Marriage of daughters. —But sisters should be disposed of in 
marriage, giving them as an allotment the fourth part of a 
brother’s own share, meaning that a fourth part of such share as 
would be allotted to a son of such class as tho sister [happens to 
be] being given to each sister, [according to her rank they are to bo 
initiated,] Yajnavalchya , 2,125; Mayukha, ch. iv. s. iv. § 40; Mitac- 
sham, ch. i. s. vii. § 4; 2 Stra. II. Z. 313, ante , pp. 85, 80. 
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Who are Objects of Partition. 

Inherent right of each co-heir to obtain partition—In Madras male 
issue may enforce division from their father *— On; son may claim 
it—All may me jointly, though each fakes only his own share — 
— The light of after-born sons—Partition postponed until delivery 
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of pregnant women—Father mud reserve two sharer, of self ac¬ 
quired promt# when wife not past child-bearing—Son born after 
partition made by fathei—Several tons so born—Where born after 
j ,artit am—After father's death-lie- anion with father lets in the sons 
to share with after-born sons—Sons horn after adoption, where there 
are no after-born nor united sans—Minors Division during mi¬ 
nority of any son—May claim through guardian if evidence of Mal¬ 
versation— Where infant bound by acts of guardian- — Guardian 
mag refer the question, whether minor s estate to be divided accord¬ 
ing to Paint Bhaga or Putra Bhaga—-Charge on z-mindary by 
manager or guardian — lie-union of-—Evidence of - W father minor 
can enter into division, and execute a deed—Illegitimate children 
—O f Englishman by Hindoo woman, rights governed by Hindoo 
law'--Joint family—Pet partnership differs from joint Hindoo 
family, defined by that taw-i-Ov. death of each, his lineal fairs en¬ 
titled to enter partnership — Illegitimate, sons do not inherit even 
moveables—Entitled to maintenance—Sons of a man by a woman 
of h igher class—Illegitimate sons of a Soodra—Failing son, daugh¬ 
ter' and daughters sou—Bailing sons among Soodras, daughters 
take equal shares—li males—Daughters cannot claim, though 
when, property descends they may divide equally l arhtion 
amongst brothers alters the line of descent—A mongst daughters has 
not the same effect —iVo woman can compel division— Where married 
according to disapproved species—Approved species—Gifts from 
her own family—From the man, in anticipation of marriage— Wo¬ 
man’s /< or gratuity—Where division between father and son — 
Wife's share—Where she has separate properly—Where she must 
depend upon what husband has received for himself—Where pecu¬ 
liar property has b en given to some of the wives Share of others 
who are sonless—1a Bengal widow not entitled to share undivided 
estate with brethren of her husband—But she may demand, partition, 
although far share go to her husbands heirs—Otherwise in Benares 
— Mother shares equally with sons—In Bombay a dowerless mother 
shall participate with sons —1 Where more than one — Widows. 


Inherent right of each heir to obtain partition. —It is an 
inherent right in each co-heir, by the Hindoo law, to obtain a 
partition, Jim. Vahana, cb. iii- a. i. § 16. 

Sons are the immediate objects of partition by the father. 
“ Sons ” embrace, as we have seen, male offspring as far as great- 
grandsons who, on partition as well as inheritance, share jure 
repre&entationis, 3 Dig. 7, 63, 65; Daya Krama Sangraha, ch. i. 
a i. § 3 ; 1 Sira. H. L. 188. 

In Madras male issue may enforce division from the 
FATHER. —In Madras any male member, within the four degrees 
of affinity—viz., the father, son, grandson, or great-grandson, may 
compel a division of ancestral property, Nagalinga Mudah v. Sub- 
biramaniya Mudali, 1 Mad. 11. C. B. 77. 
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One son may claim n\- So one sou nifty claim it, the test pre* 
(erring to remain in union, 1 Stra* If. L. 193, 194. All may 
jointly sue for their respective shares, though in enforcing division 
from the father, each may claim for himself alone, Stra. Man. If. L. 
§ 256. 

The right of after-born sons.—I n the distribution of pro¬ 
perty, the law chiefly regards the interest of the sons, and takes 
especial care that none of them are excluded from participation, 
whether they be already in existence, or come subsequently into 
existence by after-birth, the law making special provision for such 
a case, although different opinions prevail, as to whether the 
share of such sons is to be supplied by the hither out of his share, 
or by the brothers out of theirs. Mr Strange , Matt. II. I. § 258, 
lays it down, that in any case they are always a charge on the 
father only; but Sir Thomas Strange, 1 If. I. 182, adopts a more 
reasonable rule. If the pregnancy be apparent at the time, it has 
been said that the division should bo postponed, or the share set 
apart to abide the event. But should the pregnancy be unknown, 
and therefore not anticipated, and a son, who was in the womb 
at the time be born after, he should obtain his share from the 
brothers by contributions, just, in fact, as if he had been born. 
Should * however, a son be subsequently begotten, he must be pro¬ 
vided for out of the remainder of the father’s property, succeed¬ 
ing to the whole exclusively, or dividing it with such of the 
brothers, as may have become re-unibed to the common parent, 
any acquisition by a re-united parent, through his own industry, or 
individual wealth, belonging exclusively to the son bom after parti¬ 
tion, and not to him in common with another re-united ; and on 
failure of after-born issue, the sons who had already received their 
sharcjsi take by inheritance what their parents leave, 1 Stra. If. L. 
183, citing Mitac . ch. i. s. iv. § 16. 

Partition postponed until delivery of pregnant women.— 
Partition amongst brothers must be postponed until after the 
delivery of such of the women as are childless but pregnant, 
Vashishtlia , Mauuhha, ch. iv. s. iv. § 37. See Mitac. ch. i sec. vi. ; 
Jim. VaJiana , ch. vii. 

A FATHER MUST RESERVE TWO SHARES OF SELF-ACQUIRED PRO¬ 
PERTY FOR HIMSELF WHEN HIS WIFE IS NOT PAST CHILD-BEARING.— 

Iii a case cited by Macnaghten, 2 Prim. II, I. 14 5, the question is 
asked, Can a person divide his self-acquired landed property between 
his two sons by his senior wife, reserving soinothing for his own 
maintenance, while his junior wife is pregnant, or while there is 
a probability of such wife bearing children 1 And the reply given 
is, Th it he is incompetent, without reserving two shares of his 
wealth, to divide his self-acquisitions, whether real or personal, 
between his two .sons by his elder wife, while his junior wife is 
pregnant, or while there is a possibility of such wife’s bearing 
children; for "who acts otherwise than the law permits has no 
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power in. the distribution of the estate.” u They who are born, 
and they who are yet Uiibcgotten, and they who are actually in 
the womb, all require the means of support, and the dissipation of 
their hereditary maintenance is censured.” “If the sons were 
separated from the father (while liis wife was pregnant) but not» 
known to be so, the soil who is afterwards (born of that pregnancy) 
shall receive his share from his brother/’ 

2 Mam* Prins, II. 1 . 140, n. says, It should not be supposed that, 
according to Bengal law, there is a fixed period tor a father's 
distribution of his own acquired property of whatever description. 
Having exclusive control over his ow i acquisitions, he may dis¬ 
tribute them in greater, less, or equal shares to his sous, and may 
reserve to himself whatever ho chooses, whether half or two shares, 
or three. His choice alone determines tho time of making par¬ 
tition of his own acquired wealth, and tho distribution does not 
operate to debar a male child born subsequently thereto, for his 
right still subsists over the paternal estate, as appears from the 
following passage of the Day a Bhw/a: a If a father, having separated 
his sons, and having reserved for himself a share according to law, 
die without being re-united with his sons, then a son who is born 
after the partition shall alone take the father’s wealth; and that 
only shall bo his allotment. But if the father die after re-uniting 
himself with some of his sons, that son shall receive Iris share from 
the re-united co-heirs. If the sons were separated (from the father) 
while his wife was pregnant, but not known to bo so, the son who 
is afterwards horn (of that pregnancy) shall receive his share from 
his brothers. Not ono only, but even many sons begotten after a 
partition, shill take exclusively the paternal wealth. All the 
wealth which is acquired by the father himself, who has made a 
partition with his sous, goes to the son begotten by him after tho 
partition.” Under tho term “all,” wealth, however considerable, 
which is acquired by the father, goes to the son begotten by him 
after partition. u But the followers of the Benares school maintain 
that the father is subject to the control of his sons, in regard to 
the immoveable estate, whether acquired by himself, or inherited 
from his hither or other predecessor. And in conformity to such 
opinion it may be held that a father is incompetent to distribute 
his seif-acquired lauded estate, until his wife is past child-bearing, 
though that is not distinctly stated in the Mitacsliara in the chapter 
treating of the right of one born after partition.” 

SON BORN AFTER PARTITION MADE BY FATHER.- —If a SOU is boril 
after partition made by a father, he will be sole heir to the pro¬ 
perty retained by the father. If none have been retained, the 
other sons are bound to contribute to a share out of their portions, 
I Much. P. H. L. p. 47. 

Several sons so born.—S o if several sons be born after par¬ 
tition made by the father, their portions are also to come from 
their father’s share, Stra. M. II. L. § 258, citing Mitac, ch. i. a. vi. 
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§ 2, which does support him, ami he and they succeed to the ex 
elusion of the divided sons; but if any of these have re-united 
with the father they will share with him’ 1 Sira, II L. 182 ; Stra. 
Man. II. L. § 259. 

Arabs father’s death. —Yajnavalchjn states a distinction at a 
partition after the father’s death, with respect to a son born 
immediately afterwards by a mother, a stepmother, or brother’s 
wife where pregnancy was uncertain. “ When, the sons have been 
separated, one who is [afterwards] born of a woman equal in class 
shares the distributions," The partition is to be thus effected. 
Something is to be contributed by all the brothers or others [who 
had previously shared] each something out of his own share, until 
the [posthumous son’s] share is equal to their own, Mayukka , oh. 
iv. s. iv. § 35 ; see Milac. oh. i. sec, vi.; Jim. Vaikam, eh. vii .; 3 
Dk). 436, Sons with whom the father has made a partition, 
should give a share to the son born after the distribution, Vishnu. 

See Jim. Vaham, eh. vii. ; 3 Dig. 51, after allowing for subsequent 
expenses and income, Yajnavalchya. MayuMta, ch. iv. s. iv. § 36. 

Sea Mitac. eh. i. sec. vi,; Jim. Vaham, ch. vii.; 3 Dig. 436. 

“ One born [to a man] separated [from his sons] will alone take 
the father’s wealth," Brihaspati; see Mitac. ch, i. s. vi. § 6 ; Jim. 
Vahano ., ch. vii. § 1, 3; 3 Dig. 49, 433, “ All the wealth which is ac¬ 
quired by the father himself, who has made a partition with his 
sons, goes to the sons begotten by him after the partition . those bora 
before it are declared to have no right,” Mayukha, ch, iv, s. iv. 

§ 33 ; mo Jim. Vaham, supra. “As in the wealth so in the debts 
likewise, and in gifts, pledges, and purchases.” “They have no 
claims on each other except for acts of mourning and libations 
of wat er." If there be nothing but debts, then that, [son] is not 
even bound to pay those debts, without receiving a share from 
those formerly separated, for, as is afterwards shown, “ lie who 
takes the estate must be made to pay the debts for it," Mayukka, 
ch. iv. s. iv. § 33 : ch. v. s. iv. § 16. ’ 

Re-union with the father lets in the sons to shake with 
after-born son.—A son born after a division shall alone take the 
paternal wealth, or he shall participate with such of the brethren 
as are re-united with the father, Menu, ch. ix. § 216 ; Mitac. ch. i. 
sec. vi.; Jim. Vahana, ch. vii. § 1. 

Sons born after adoption. —Where a son has been adopted, 
and there are other sons born after the adoption, the adopted son 
is entitled to but one-fourth of what forms the share of each of the 
after-born sons, Elberling , 71 ; Stra. Man. II. L. § 2 52. 

Where no after-born nor united sons. —Wliere there are no 
after-born sons, nor sons still remaining in union, the divided sons 
inherit the father’s share. See I Sira. II. L. 183 ; Stra. Man. H 
L. § 260. 

Minors. —If necessary a division may bo made during the mi¬ 
nority of any son, and his share should be securely set apart with 
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the approbation of the guardian, or of the representative of the 
sovereign, 2 Stra. II. 1 . 362, Colei). But if this should be neglected, 
lie must, within a reasonable time after attaining his majority, 
object, and demand his fair share. If not, he will be barred of his 
remedy after the lapse of the statutory period, or after acts on 
his part of positive ratification, or tacit acquiescence. But mere 
silence does not prove ratification, or acquiescence, as the Sadr 
Court, Dec. 1852, p. 107, seems to have thought. There must be 
something done under these circumstances, showing, 

1 A full knowledge of his rights. 

2. An abandonment of them. 

May claim through guardian if evidence of malversation. 
—A minor of himself cannot claim a division, but may do so 
through, his guardian, and this only in case there is a reasonable 
ground to fear that his interests are in danger. There must he 
e vidence of such malversation as will endanger the minor’s interests 
if his share be not separately secured, Svdmiydr Pillcti v. Ckok - 
kali)?gam Filial, 1 Mad. H. C. ft. 105. It may be a question to 
what particular share a minor maybe entitled, but this being raised, 
alone affords no warrant for claiming a partition in his name. 
When ho comes of age he will himself claim what may be his due. 
In the meantime there can be no valid objection to the property 
remaining in its normal state of joint inheritance, ih. Bee Alimelam- 
mil v. Arunachellam JPiltai, 3 Mad. II. C. It €9, 

His guardian, or, if he have none, any relation not interested, 
may institute a suit for the purpose. His share being separated, 
must be secured for him until he attains his ago; otherwise, as 
against him, a partition would be void. Mr Colehrooke says : “ The 
sovereign, or his representative, as guardian of the minor, is com¬ 
petent to authorise a partition.Nothing has been found in 

the law to prohibit the demand of a partition for the benefit of a 
minor,” 3 Dig. p. 514, text, ceccliii. 2; 2 Stra, It. L. 362. In 
another case lie says, “ It does not appear that the original parti¬ 
tion would have been void if the due allotment for the minor had 
been securely set apart with the approbation of his guardian, or of 
the representative of the sovereign. In the case as set forth, the 
share stated to have been set apart for the minor in the hands of 
the defendants, was never delivered to him by them, nor had the 
partition been ratified for him by his guardian,” 2 Stra. II. L. 
361. 

A division of property took place in 1837 between A., the 
mother and guardian of the plaintiff, a minor, and B., the hus¬ 
band of two childless widows, the defendants, in a suit to recover 
possession of the property, on the ground that the division did 
not bind the plaintiff:—The Court held that there being no proof 
of fraud, or that undue advantage had been taken of the plain¬ 
tiff’s minority, and in the absence of proof of gross inequality in 
the distribution of the property, the division was valid and bind- 
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ing on the plaintiff, Nallappa Iteddi v. Bakmmal 2 Mad . i7. 6\ 
$ 182. 

Where infant bound by acts of guardian.— All. acts of the 
guardian of a Hindoo infant, which are such as the infant might, 
if of age, reasonably and prudently do for himself, must be up¬ 
held when done for him by his guardian. Such a guardian may 
hind his ward by referring to a panchayat of their cast© a question 
of customary partition, Temmahxl v. 8fabhammal, 2 Mad . II. (/' It 
4-7. 

Guardian may refer question whether division should be 
according TO patni BRAGA or putra bhaga.— Where a Soodra died 
leaving two widows—one with an only son, an infant, and the 
other with two sons—held, that the guardian of the infant might 
refer the question, Whether the deceaseds estate should be 
divided according to the Patni Bhaga , (division according to 
wives,) or Putra Bhaga (division according to sons) ? ib. 

' This suit was brought by the respondent, the senior widow of 
Karuppan Cketti, and the mother and guardian of Sand Tirana, 
a minor, her only son, by Karuppan, for the value of one moiety 
of her deceased husband’s lands, against the appellant, the junior 
widow and mother of the two sons of the deceased, who bad taken 
possession of his property, 

All the parties were Soodras. 

The appellant contended that, as she had two sons, and the 
respondent but one, the appellant was entitled, under Hindoo 
hw, to two-thirds, and the plaintiff to one-third only. The 
widows agreed to abide by the decision of a panchayat (arbitrator) 
of their own caste; and they and the minor executed a karar- 
nama, or submission, to that effect. The panchayat was held, 
and the award directed that the property should be equally 
divided, “ in such manner as to maintain virtue and avoid sin.” 
The appellant refused to give effect to the award. The appellant's 
yon, a boy sixteen* years of age, being in Court, was informed of 
the nature of the suit, and asked whether he would abide by the 
consequences of his mother's act in suing? he replied that he 
would be bound by the decision that should be finally passed ; and 
the appellant was held entitled to a moiety of the real and per¬ 
sonal property. This decree having been appealed from, it was 
contended that the minor could not be bound by his consent to 
the panchayat, or the award, or any act of his mother, Cavendish 
v, Anon.y 1 Cases in Ch. 279 ; and, by Hindoo law, a minor can 
legally have no will, Sutherland's DattaTca Mimansa Synopsis , 235, 
note viii. 

The Court, in delivering judgment, said, The first objection 
taken at the hearing was, that the guardian could not consent to 
the arbitration on behalf of the minor. We then said, that all acts 

* Minority ceases at the age of sixteen, Stm. Man. II. L. 123. See Minority. 
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of the guardian which were such as the infant might, if of age, 
reasonably and prudently do for himself, must be upheld when 
done for him by his guardian. In a case of this kind, to which, 
as the authorities in 2 Sira. IL L. 351, 3-3 7, fduvw there is 
the greatest conflict of opinion, it appears to us that no more 
reasonably and plainly beneficial course could be adopted than the 
reference of this question of customary partition by the person in 
possession of the property to the members of the caste of the 
disputants. It has not been attempted on other grounds to dispute 
the validity of the award ; and we are of opinion that it cannot 
be impeached on the ground of absence of authority. 

Charge on zemindary by manager or guardian of minor.— 
A bond executed by a Hindoo and guardian, of an adopted son 
during his minority, the object of which was first to pay off a 
debt due by her deceased husband charged upon the zemindary, 
and next to discharge certain debts contracted by her in the 
management of the zemindary, the validity of which was recog¬ 
nised by her adopted son after he became of age, upheld without 
determining the questiou raised of the power of a Hindoo widow, 
as guardian of a minor, to create a charge on the zemindary 
during the minority of her adopted son, Chatty Cotum Gomara 
VencaUtchdla Reddyar v. Rajah Itunyamwmy Rtreethmunth Jyengar 
Baku door, 8 Moore’s In* Ap. 3 Kb 

Reunion of minor, evidence of. — Where a division has taken 
place between the members of a Hindoo family, one of whom is a 
minor, and the minor continues to live with the father after the 
division, and their shares become mixed together, it does not follow 
that there was a reunion. A reunion from that circumstance is 
not conclusively established. It is only evidence from which a 
reunion may be inferred. Passages abound in writings of Hindoo 
lawyers in which this distinction seems not to have been borne in 
mind, and the passage quoted from the Mitacsham h of that char¬ 
acter, Kuta Bidlyviraya v. Kuta ChudappavutkamUu , 2 Mad. if. 
C. R. 235. 

Whether minor can enter into division and execute a 
deed. — This case appears to be principally decided upon a deed >f 
release alleged to have been executed by the minor after attaining 
his majority ; but it is doubtful whether the point of Hindoo la v 
raised during the trial has been correctly determined. The father 
and a grown-up son divided the family property, the adult son 
receiving his share, and the father retaining his own share as well 
as the share of his minor son. The question arises, Could the 
minor son have entered into a division, and execute a deed of 
division? The father, in ascertaining the share to which the 
adult parcener was entitled would, of course, bo obliged to take 
into account the amount of property, to which the parceners remain¬ 
ing united would be entitled, and the fact of one parcener insisting 
on division, and separating his interests, does not necessarily consti- 
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tufce the parceners who remain united; separated in consequence oi 
the mere circumstance of their shares having been estimated m 
order to determine the shave of the outgoing parceners. liven it a 
division between tlio parceners who do not separate can, under 
these circumstances, lie considered to have taken place, urn Mitac- 
thara shows that a reunion ensued between the tether and minor 
son At § 2, s. ix. eh. ii., we find the author says, Effects which had 
been divided, and which are again mixed together, arc. termed 
re-united. He to whom such appertain is a re-united parcener; ana 
at s 3 lie observes, Brihaspati declares, He who being once separated 
dwells again, through affection, with his father, brother, or paternal 
uncle, is termed re-united. With such of the brothers as may have 
become re-united to the common parents any acquisition by a 
re united parent, through bis own industry or individual wealth, 
belongs exclusively to the son horn after partition, and not to 
him in common with another re-united ; and on failure of aftei- 
born issue, the sons who had already received their shares take by 
inheritance what their parents leave, Mttac. cli. 1 . & u j in; 1 
Stra, H. L. 1.83. See further on the subject, “ Minority. 

Illegitimate children. —In those cases where illegitimate chil¬ 
dren would inherit on the death of their father, they will share 
on partition during his life; if not, they are entitled to nmmlo 

" Illegitimate children of Englishman by Hindoo woman 
Eights governed by Hindoo law—Joint family—Yet partner-- 
SHU' differs from joint Hindoo family, defined by Hindoo 
law—On death of each, his lineal heirs entitled to enter 
i’ABTNERSHIP. —H., an Englishman, had hvo children by two Ma- 
dras Hindoo women, ono a married one of the Lrabnnn caste, 
living apart from her husband. The children were brought up 
as Hindoos, and lived together as a joint temily. H. devised an 
estate to the children in equal shares. Held, that the cluldiui 
were -Hindoos, and their rights were to be governed by that law, 

That, being children of a Christian father, by different Hindoo 
mothers, although constituting themselves co-parceners m the en- 
jovmem. of the property, after the manner of a joint Hindoo 
family, yet that the partnership so constituted ddfeied from d 
copartnership of a joint Hindoo family, as defined y • 16 
law and that at the death of each son, Ins lineal heir, represent¬ 
ing their parent, would be entitled to enter into-that partner- 

bl1 A suit having been instituted by one of the children against 
his brothers for partition of the estate, a razinamah was executed, 
bv which the shares and the amount to be paid to each were as¬ 
certained, with provision against alienation by sale,mortgage, 
lease, or security of any separate share. Held, tha c at, ’ co s la 

* Query, Whether such a right of inheritance-emir is to collaterals ? il, 
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might nevertheless alienate by will, Mym Boyce v. Ootaram My- 
aram, 8 Moore’s In, Ap. 400.* 

Illegitimate sons do not inherit even moveable wealth*_ 

But the son by a Soodra woman, not legally married, does not ob¬ 
tain a share even of the moveable property. “ The son of a Brail- 
min, a Kshetriya, or a Taisya, by a woman of the servile class, 
shall inherit no part of the estate, [unless he be virtuous, nor 
jointly with other sons unless his mother was lawfully married.] 
Whatever his father may give him let that be his own/’ Menu. ch. 
ix. § 155 ; MayuJcha, ch. iv. a iv. § 29 ; see Mitac. ch. viii. § 10, 
p. 293; Jim, Vahana, ch. ix. § 27, p. 149 ; 3 Dig, 136. 

Heirs entitled to maintenance*— Brikaspati declares this dis¬ 
tinction after the father’s death ; “ The virtuous and obedient son, 
horn by a Soodra woman to a man who has no other offspring, 
should obtain a maintenance, and let kinsmen take the residue of 
Uio estate, MayuMa, ch. iv. s. iv. § 30, see Jim, Vahana, ch. ix. 
S 27, ]>. 149 ; 3 Dig. 139, A son by a Soodra woman born 
unto a man who leaves no [legitimate offspring] shall, if he he 
strictly obedient like a pupil, receive a provision for his ruainten- 
•oieW' Gautama, a provision for his maintenance , or as a means 
of livelihood, MayuMia, ch. iv, si. iv. § 30 ; see 3 Dig. 139. 

Sons of a man by a woman of a higher class.— The same 
author says, “ Sons termed pratiloma + [shall have an allottment] 
similar to that of the son produced by a woman of the servile 
class.’* Sons termed pratiloma , meaning those produced by a wo¬ 
man higher than the begetter with respect to class, Mayuhha, ch. iv. 
s. iv. § 31. 

Illegitimate sons of Soodbas.— ' u Even a son begotten by a 
Soodra, on a female slave, may take a share by the father’s choice. 
But if trio father be dead, the brethren should make him partaker 
ot the moiety of the share,” Yajnavalchya, MayuJcha , ch. iv. s. iv. 
§ 32 ; Mitac. eh. i. s. xii. § 2 ; Jim. Vahana , ch. ix. ; 3 Dig. 143 ; 
Choice, the pleasure of the father. From specifying by a Soodra 
it is dear that a son, by a twice-born man on a female slave, does 
Lot obtain a share even by the father’s choice. Neither after the 
death of the father will ho get the half, nor in the absence of sons, 
or other [heirs,] will he get the' whole. This is the argument of the 
Madana fiatna and others, 'MayuJcha, ch. iv. s. iv. § 32; Mitac. ch. 
ii. sec. xii. § 3, But simple maintenance, Mitac. ch. ii. sec. xii. § 3. 

Failing bon, daughters, etc., illegitimate sons take full 
shares. —Failing son, daughter, and daughter’s son, the illegitimate 
sons come in for full shares in a Soodra’s property, but their obtain- 

* Where the opinion given by the native law officers is apparently irrecon¬ 
cilable with the opinions of approved text-writers on the Hindoo law, those 
who give the opinion should be asked to explain that which appears primQ 
facie irreconcilable, so that they may show ou what ground an apparent ex¬ 
emption from the get,oral law is inferred; whether a general custom, modi¬ 
fying texts or local usage, family customs, or other exceptional matters-? xb. 

+ Pratiloma means against the hair. 
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ing shares during their fathers lifetime depends upon his pleasure, 
Mitac. eh. i. s. xii. § 2. 

Failing son, oatjghtek’s son takes equal shake,- .Among 

Soodras, failing a putra, the son of a daughter becomes co-heir, 
Mitac, eh. ii. sec. xii. § 1. 

Daughters cannot claim.— Daughters can neither claim nor 
share in division. 

Though when property descends they may 'divide equally. 
—Daughters can divide property descending to them in equal 
shares as sons, Sir a. Man. II. L. § 267, of course, by consent. 

Partition among brothers alters the line of decent.— 
Partition among brothers, creates a new line of succession tracing 
from the deceased brother, Sir a, M. IT. L. § 268. 

Among daughters has not the same effect.— F. Macn55, 
gays, On failure of male issue of a brother who has divided off the 
right of the female relatives, namely, of the widow or daughters, 
accrues. Partition among daughters has no such effect, since 
on the lapse of one co-sharer, if married, her share vests in 
her own line ; if unmarried, in her brother's, Mitae. ch. ii. s. xi. 

§ 12, 30. 

Women cannot compel division. —No woman can compel a 
division. A wife can only claim maintenance from her husband, 
but no share, in the property; and a widow inherits in the case 
of a divided family, so that no division is necessary. In an un¬ 
divided family she gets only maintenance, unless she .inherits the 
self-acquired property of her late husband. 

Where married, according to approved species. —That which 
a woman may have received in gift from her own family returns 
to the donors, if alive, and her marriage be of a disapproved species. 
If the donors are dead, it goes to her husband and his kindred. If 
the marriage be of an approved species it goes to her husband 
and his kindred, Stm. Man. II. L. § 354, citing Mitac ch, ii. s. xi, 
§11, which does not support him, and Smriti Chandrikn , which does. 
Gifts made by a man in anticipation of marriage, should the woman 
die before the marriage takes place, are returned to the intended 
bridegroom. See Stridhana. 

Woman’s fee or gratuity. — Mr Strange , in bis Manual of 
II. L. § 355, says, The woman’s fee, or the gratuity given her on her 
marriage by the bridegroom, for the purchase of household uten¬ 
sils, cattle, &c., as an exception goes to her brothers. For this he 
cites the Mayukha ; without reference to the particular part. v 
Chapter iv. s. x. of that work treats of’ woman’s property, and 
does not support this rule. Mr Strange likewise refers to the 
Smriti Ckandrika, which does not/support him. But the Mitac- 
shara, cb. ii. s. .xi. § 14, supports the rule, but says, to the 
brothers of the whole blood,” a distinction which Mr Strange- 
does not notice. 

Wife entitled to a share. —In the case of equal participation 
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between a father and bis soils, a share belongs also to the wife, if 
no separate property had been given to her. Yajnavalchya says, 2, 
116, “If he make the allotments equal, his wives, to whom no 
separate property had been, given by the husband or fatherdn-hUv, 
muse be rendered partakers of like portionsand he adds, “or if 
any had been given let him assign the half.” The half, meaning 
as much as with what had been before gi ven her as separate pro* 
perty, (stridhana) will make it equal to a son's share. But if her 
property be [already] more than such share, no share [belongs to 
her \ May uhha, ch. iv. s. iv. § 1 5 ; Mitac. eh. i. s. ii. § 3, 9 ; Daya 
Kran a Sangraha, ch, vi. § 22, 23, 24 ; Jimuta Vahana, ch. hi. 
e. ii. § 31. Where she does not participate, she must depend 
upon, the reservation to be made by her husband for himself and 
the remaining members of the family, which, with reference to 
property acquired by him, may he to any extent that he may 
deem expedient, 1 Stra. II. L. 189 ; 3 Dig. 30. Where peculiar 
property has been bestowed on some of the wives, the other wives 
destitute of male issue must be rendered by the father partakers 
of wealth to the same amount, Daya Kratna Sangraha , ch. vi. 
§ 25. But if such property have not been given, then she must 
be rendered equal sharer with the sons, i.e., where the sons are 
iuade equal sharers, Daya Krama Sangraha , ch. vi. § 26. 

In the case, howe ver, of peculiar property having been given, 
[to all the wives,] then they will only receive half a share by the 
rule of analogy observed in the case of a superseded wife who has 
received peculiar property, and who is entitled to receive only 
half the gratuity [otherwise] given to a wife on her supersession, 
ib. § 28; Yajnavalchya, 2, 149; Jim. Vahana, ch. iii. s. ii. § 31. 
C/mlamani , ib. n. 31. 

Widow’s rights in Bengal.— Sir W. II. Maori . P. IL L, 49, says, 
At any time after the death, natural or civil, of their parents, the 
brethren are competent to come to a partition among themselves 
of the property moveable and immoveable, ancestral and acquired, 
and according to the law as received in the province of Bengal, 
the widow is not only entitled to share an undivided estate with 
the brethren of her husband., but she may require from them a 
partition of it, although her allotment will devolve upon the heirs 
< if .her husband at her decease. See Bhyroocimnd lied v. Russoohnunee, 

1 S.1). A. II. 28; Neelhiunt Rai v. Munce Chmdrain , ib. 58; 
Rani Bhaivani Libia v. Ranee Soorujmuni, ib. 135. 

In Benares.—B ut in the Benares school the reverse of this 
doctrine prevails. See Duljeet Singh v. Sheoi/mnook Singh, ib. 59. 

Mother shares equally with sons.— u Let the mother also 
take an equal share,” Yajnavalchya. Mothers receive allotments 
according to the shares of sons, Vishnu , Jim. Vahana, 64 ; 3 Dig. 
15. 

In another Smriti, it is said, “ A mother, if she he dowerless, 
shall in a partition by sons take an equal share.” The meaning 
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is, that if she have dower she shall take only as much as with 
that dower will make her an equal sharer with her sous. But no 
share belongs to her if her property be more than such share, 
Mayukha, ck iv* a iy. § 18. 

in a case before the High Court of Bombay, after citing the 
above passages, Arnould , J, y said, This doctrine has been followed 
by the late Supreme Court in the case of the goods of Chepajuddoo, 
decided on the 22d of June 1801, a note of which was furnished 
by the Chief-Justice, where the Court, after consideration, and 
obtaining answers from the Shastres of the Sudr Adawlut, and at 
Poona, held that, “ If there be more than one widow, each is 
entitled to an equal share of the property.” It appears from 
these answers, that although the author of the Mayukha cites no 
text in support of his opinion, such texts are to be met with in 
the Viramitrodaya } an authority of the Benares school, and 
Mam , Prim, of Hindoo Law , a work of authority in Bengal. It 
is also said, p. 19, that if there be more than one widow their 
rights are equal. The case in Morton's Reports, p, 314, shows 
that this rule was acted upon by the Supreme Court as early as 
the year 1791 ; and in 1 M or ley's Digest, (§ 15,) we iind an instance 
of its being acted on in the North-Western Provinces in 1850. 
On these authorities we hold that the widows in this case are, 
primd facie, entitled to equal shares of the property, and it re¬ 
mains to be considered whether either of them is disentitled by 
misconduct to her share; and if not, then whether we ought to 
grant administration to them jointly, or to one only; and if the 
latter, to which of them. After asking, Is the elder widow, then, 
deprived of her right by the misconduct proved? the learned 
judge proceeds to discuss the questions of infidelity and inconti¬ 
nence, and to point out discrepancies in the authorities on the 
subject, adding, In Bengal two widows take the whole estate for 
life, and on the death of one the whole survives to the other, upon 
whose death it goes to the collateral heirs of the husband, 1 Mori. 
Dig. 313. In Madras it has been held that the eldest widow suc¬ 
ceeds, the other widows being entitled during her life to mainte¬ 
nance only, the second widow succeeding on the death of the first, 
1 Mad. Lei. Dec. 456, 457, 8. R. A. of No. 11, 835; 2 lb. 44. But 
see Strange's Man, of H, L. 2d ed. § 326, where the author lays 
down that in Southern India the wives are viewed on an equality, 
and inherit equally, and he considers the following passage from the 
.Mitacshara, ch. ii. s. i, § 5, (omitted in Colebrookes translation,) 
which the editor owes to Vakeel Crimvasacharya, " The singular 
number ‘wife’ signifies the kind, hence if there are several 
wives belonging to the same, or different castes, (they) divide the 
property according to the shares prescribed to them, and take it.” 
Id the goods of Dadoo Mania , 1st September 1862, Did. Jur , 
October 25th, 1862, page 59. 

Sir Thomas Strange, p, 136, 137, has laid down decidedly, When 
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a man lias left more widows than one, and no son by any, she who 
is first married, being the one who is considered as married from 
a sense of duty, succeeds in the first instance, the other inherit¬ 
ing in their turn as they survive. He quotes as an authority 
3 Dip. 461, 489, 486. Mr Strange’s Man. II. L. 326, does not 
assign any reason for supporting the conclusion that a clause be¬ 
tween clauses 5 and 6 in Golebrooke’s translation of ch. ii. s. i. of the 
Mitae sham has been omitted, and until the authenticity of his 
assertion be proved we must conclude that Golebrooke is correct. 
In clause 5 Mr Golebrooke translates a passage from Subondini , 
which appears to us to support the view of Sir Thomas Strange . 
Clause 6, which should follow the supposed omitted clause, is not 
in harmony with the existence of such a clause. Neither does 
any other passage in the whole chapter of the Mitacshara support 
the conclusion that such clause ever existed. 

Macn. P. Hi, L. p. 19, which appears to be the same passage as 
that referred to in the above quoted judgment of Sir J . Arnold , 
when drawing the distinction between the law current in the 
Bengal and other schools observes, that if there be more than one 
w idow, their rights are equal; for this position he attests M. If. L. 
App. 59, which has reference to a totally different subject, namely, 
a claim to maintenance preferred by a wife against her husband, 
i t is singular that Alaonaghtm should have referred to Sir Thomas 
Strange’s work as his authority, seeing that it expresses a totally 
different opinion at pp. 136, 137. 


Section III. 

Mode of Partition. 

May take place where no common property — By arbitration — By ad¬ 
justment , lot , suit—Without writing—Verbal evidence—Among co¬ 
heirs—Hindoo instruments r or agreements. 

Where no common property, partition may take place.— 
Even where there i3 a total failure of common property, a 
partition may also then be mado by the mere declaration, t( I 
am separate from thee.” A partition may be a mere mental 
distinction. This exposition clearly distinguishes the vario* 
qualities of this term, Mayukha , ch. iv. s. iii. § 2, ant > p. 
316. 

By arbitration, by adjustment, by lot, by suit. —Partition 
may be made openly in the presence of arbitrators, or privately by 
adjustment, or by casting lots, 3 Dig. 536, Sancha and Lichita, 
2 Dig. 505, 518 ; Jim. Vahana ch. i. §8, note; 1 Stra. II. L. 190. 
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If no amicable arrangement can be arrived at, the object may be 
effected by a suit to enforce division. 

Without waiting. —A division may be effected without an in¬ 
strument in writing, Rewun Per sad v. Mt, Radda Beeby ) 4 Moores 
'in. Ap. 168. According to Bengal law, a writing is merely used 
in mmoriaM rei, and a written instrument is not essential to the 
validity of any disposition of property, 2 Macn, .Fnns. 11. L. 14/, 
n., 168, n. Though not necessary, it is proper to execute a deed 
of partition or release, which is the best evidence of partition. 
But partition without such, an instrument cannot bo set aside 
by any of the co-heirs on thaLground, as doubts regarding the fact 
can be solved by parole evidence, ib. 168, n. See M(intend htvyar 
ptarajv. Gkehtri Venkataraj, 1 Mad. 11. C. 11 100; Doe d. Rajah. 
Sri Krist v* E. M Co. 6 Moords In. Ap. 267. 

Verbal evidence of partition is as conclusive as though it had 
been written, Dot d. Qocoolchunder MiUer v, Tarrachum Mitter, 1 
Mori. Dig. 485, § 55. 

A memorandum of separation between two brothers, one oi 
whom had neither agreed to, nor signed it, is not binding on him, 
and on the death of his brother he is entitled to succeed to the 
whole property, to the exclusion of tho decoased brother’s widow ; 
she is entitled, however, to maintenance, Gopal ilao Dandoorujig 
v. Duma Bate, 2 Burr. 625 ; 1 MorL Dig . 485, § 51. 

Among co-heirs. —As on partition by the father, an+e, p. 369, so 
here by the co-heirs partition may take place by arbitration, ad¬ 
justment, or lot, or by suit in court. Although it is not made in¬ 
dispensable, yet the law prescribes a written instrument, and it is 
always better to have it. Drihaspati says that a record of parti¬ 
tion which brothers [or other co-heirs] execute after making a 
just division by mutual consent, is called tho written memorial of 
the distribution, Mai/uJcka , eh. ii. s. i. § 2. 

Sir Titos. Strange , 1 IL L. 222, in terms eulogistic of the instru¬ 
ments and agreements of Hindoos, says, They are models in their 
way. Penned in geneval by the village accountants, ( conompolm ,) 
while they express everything tha t is material, they do so with a com¬ 
pactness and precision not easily surpassed. A regular instru¬ 
ment; of partition being entitled according to its purport, the 
things distributed by it are specified by name, and may be in¬ 
ventoried on the back, the amount being noted also in figures to 
preclude any fraudulent insertion subsequent. But they are 
considered to be best enumerated in the body, and this, so as to 
show what each has received, that tho fairness of the division may 
appear. With the date the names of the parceners are inserted, 
designated by those of their fathers, the same names among 
Hindoos being usually common to many, for which reason the 
paternal names of the drawer ol the instrument, and of. tho 
witnesses to it, are added. Where it is holograph, [oi wholly 
written by the hand of the writer,] there is tho less necessity 
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for witnesses, but they are in all cases recommended, Vrihmpati, 
3 Dig. 408 ; Yajnavatchya, 1 ib. 23. The greatest credit attaches 
to such an instrument, executed in the presence of, and attested 
by the rajah and his officers, 3 Dig. 416, by which is to be 
understood simply a public authenticated attestation. What the 
W expects in general is, that it should be attested by kinsmen ; 
the want of whom, however, and the consequent substitution of 
more distant relations, or even of neighbours, is always open to 
be explained, 3 Dig, 414. Such, in fact, is the order in which 
witnesses for this purpose are classed ; kinsmen being described an 
persona allied by community of funeral oblations, or as sprung 
from the same race j relation as maternal uncles j and other 
collateral and distant relations of the family, 1 Sira. II. I, 
222, 223. 


Section IT. 

Period of Partition. 

Conflicting opinion of differmt schools—In Bombay three periods 
at which partition takes place —(1.) After ike death of the parents 
—(2.) Daring the joint lives, if the mother be past child-bearing — 
(3. ) With the father $ consent at any time—Circumstances justify¬ 
ing partition without father's consent—When father incapable , 
partition with consent of eldest son—This opinion refilled— In 
Bengal two 'period of division —(1.) When father's property ceases 
—(2.) By his choice when the right of property endures—In 
Madras four periods —(1.) By fathers desire •—(2.) On retirement 
from worldly affairs —(3.) Demise of the father —(4.) When addicted 
to vice , is old, disturbed in intellect, diseased—Enumeration by 
Colfbroo/ce—In Bulged the right, to partition is at the father's in~ 
stance , except in case of civil death or degradation—Act xxi. of 
1840 —Menu does not support the doctrine of compulsory division— 
Refers only tv recovery of lost ancestral property—The father can¬ 
not make partition of his ancestral immoveable property,: unless the 
mother is past childbearing—In that case his sons may enforce it 
—Mis own consent requisite with regard to self-acquisitions — In 
Benares the rule is different—Reference by Narada of disposal 
of sisters does not imply a distinct period — The doctrine of the 
cessation of the mother to bear children not generally adopted—In 
Bengal the volition of the father and the mother's incapacity must 
co-exist—Provision for after-born sons — The. rule as to the wife 
being past child-bearing refers to any wife—-The vice and disease 
m ust be such as produce degradation from caste — Age, impairment 
of mind, and bodily disease are not causes of part ition , but merely 
of appointment of son as manager—Mis acts bind the family pro- 
perty , but consent of co-sharers necessary to alienation. 
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Conflicting opinions in different schools.—T here have been 
very conflicting opinions expressed upon this branch of our in¬ 
quiry, by different writers in the several schools, who assign various 
periods for the attaching of the son's claim to partition. Olio of 
these was the death of the father. As we have treated of the 
descent of property on the natural demise of the father, under the 
head of Inheritance, it more properly coming under that division, 
it is of course excluded to a certain extent from our consideration 
hero. We say to a certain extent; for, as almost all writers 
on Hindoo law include it, either expressly or impliedly under 
the head of partition, we must necessarily, in referring to their 
opinions, follow their example. Viramitradaya , Mitac. ch. i. s. ii. 
§ 7, note, says, But in the case of his (the father's) demise, the 
successor’s own choice is of course the reason (of partition.) 

According to the Bombay school there are three periods 

AT WHIOn PARTITION OF ANCESTRAL ESTATE TAKES. PLACE AFTER 
DEATH OF PARENTS. —1. “ After the [death of the] father and mo¬ 
ther, the brothers being assembled, must divide equally th epaternal. 
[and maternal] estate ; but they have no power over it while their 
parents live, [unless the father choose to distribute it,”] Menu. ch. 
ix. § 104. .By inserting the word “and” the consummation of 
[both their] deaths is not required. Even thus, in the Madam 
Ratna and Smriti Samgraha , “ a partition of the father’s wealth 
may take place even while the mother lives, for this reason, that 
without her husband the mother does not, from her independence, 
also derive ownership. A partition of the mother’s wealth 
may also take place in like manner while the father is alive; for 
if there be issue, the lord of the wife is not lord of the wife’s 
wealth, Mayuhha , ch. iv. s. iv. § 1. 

During joint lives, if the mother be past child-bearing.— 
2. This is opposed to the text of Brahaspciti , “ On the demise of both 
parents, participation among brothers is allowed, and even while 
they aro both living it is right, if the mother be past child-bear¬ 
ing.” So Narada . *'• Let sons regularly divide the wealth when 
the father is dead, or when the mother is past child-bearing, and 
the sisters are married, or when, the father’s sensual passions are 
extinguished,” Mayukha y ch. iv. s. iv. § 2. 

In partition, however, of the mother’s property, by sons, (ho 
assumption of course is, that there are no daughters, as these 
would take first, Mitac. ch. i. s. iii. §8; Yajmalchya , 2, 118; 
Jim. Vahanet) ch. iii. s. j, § 4, 5. 

3. Or with the father’s consent at any time.—3. Gautama , 
(l After the demise of the father, let sons share his estate, or while 
he lives, if the mother be past child-bearing, if he desire partition. 
From this expression, if he desire, partition is declared legal also 
before the mother is past child-bearing by the father’s wish alone,* 
Mayuhhx, ch. iv. s. iv. § 3. 

* The following note is appended:—“ 5. Colebroke, Mitac. 260, But I have 
here followed the translation given in Jim. Vahana , p. 24, as more conform- 
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CIRCUMSTANCES JUSTIFYING PARTITION WITHOUT FATHER’S CON¬ 
SENT,— Narada, “ A father -who is afflicted with disease, or influ¬ 
enced by wrath, or whose mind is engrossed by a beloved object, 
or who acts otherwise than the law permits, has no power in the 
distribution of the estate.” Marita, “If the father be free from 
desire, old, perverted in mind, or long afflicted with disease, par¬ 
tition of his wealth [may be made.”] Free from desire, according 
to the Madana Main*, means without desire of partition. Pei*- 
verted in mind, following practices contrary to law. ;r The sense 
is, that partition nuty be made even against the will of [such a] 
father,” Mayukha , ch. iv. s. iv. § 6. 

Where father incapable, partition with consent of eldest 
son.-— Marita* says, that when the father is incapable, partition 
takes place by the concurrence of the eldest non. But if he be 
decayed, remotely absent, pr afflicted with disease, let the eldest 
sou manage the affairs as he pleases. So Sankha and LiMita, u If 
the father be incapable, let the eldest son manage the affairs of 
the family, or, with his consent, the next brother conversant with 
business,*? Mayukha, ch. iv. s. iv. § 7. 

This opinion refuted.— -Jim, Vahana says, The alleged power 
of sons to make partition when the father is incapable of business 
[by reason of extreme age, &c.,] has been asserted through igno¬ 
rance of express passages of law [to the contrary]. Thus Marita 
says, “ While the father lives sons have no independent power 
with regard to receipt, expenditure, and bailment of wealth. But 
if he be decayed, remotely absent, or afflicted with disease, let the 
eldest son manage the affairs as he pleases, So Sankha and Liichila 
explicitly declare, a If the father be incapable, let the eldest son 
manage the affairs of the family, or, with his consent a younger 
brother conversant with business. Partition of the wealth does 
not take place if the father be not desirous of it; when lie is old, 
or his mental faculties are impaired, or his body is afflicted with a 
Listing disease, kvt the oldest like a father protect the goods of the 
rest, tor [the support of] the family is founded on wealth. They 
are not independent while they have their father living, nor while 
the mother survives/* ch. i. § 42. 

In Bengal two periods of partition. — Jim. Vahana says, There 
are two periods of partition, one when the father’s property ceases, 
the other by his choice while the right of property endures, 
Jim. Valiana , ch. i. § 38, 44, 50 ; and the author of that work 
denies the right of the sons to enforce partition in the life of the 
father against his consent, on the ground that the sons have not 
ownership while the father is alive, and free from defect, ch. i. 
§ II, 38. .But three periods must not be admitted, ib. § 39. The 

able to the doctrine of the Mayukha , which allows only three periods of par¬ 
tition, The Mitt'C., on the other hand, asserts four, and in support of tliia 
doctrine divides this very text of Gautama into tlnee portions. 

* Sankha , Stokes , H, L. book 196, n.; Mitac. ch. i. ». ii. n.; ib. 879. 
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author hero opposes the doctrine maintained in the Mitcmham, as 
is remarked by the commentators, A.chyuta, S?iknshna 9 and Ma~ 
hesvara, ib t 

In Madras Aits four periods*— Tlie Mitacsham , ck i. s. ii. § 7. 
mentions four periods.* 

1. .By the father's desire. —One period of partition is when 
the hither desires separation—“ When the father makes a parti¬ 
tion,” Gautama , 28, 2, Mitac. supra, 

2. On iils retiring FROM WORLDHY affairs. —Another period 
is while the father lives, but is indifferent to wealth and disin¬ 
clined to pleasure, and the mother is incapable of bearing more 
sons, at which time a partition is admissible, at the option of sons, 
against the father's wish, as is shown by Narada , 13, 2, 3, who pre¬ 
mises partition subsequent to the demise of both parents. Let 
Sons regularly divide the wealth when the father is deadand 
adds, “ or when the mother is past child-bearing, and the sisters 
are married, or when the father’s sensual passions are extinguished! 5 ’ 
Here the words, “ Let sons regularly divide the wealth,” are under¬ 
stood, Mitac, supra. See post, p. 347* 

3. Demise of the father. — Gautama, 28, 1, likewise having 
said, Ci After the demise of the father, let sons share his estates,” 
states a second period, “ or when the mother is past child-bearing,” 
and a third, “ while the father lives, if he desire separation,” ib. 

4. When the father is addicted to vice, is old, disturbed 
in intellect, diseased. —So while the mother is capable of bear¬ 
ing more issue, a partition is admissible by the choice of the sons, 
though the father be unwilling, if he be addicted to vice or afflicted 
with a lasting disease. Sanklia t declares, “ Partition of inheritance 
takes place without the father's wish, if he be old, disturbed in 
intellect., or diseased,” ib. 

Enumeration by Colebrooke.— Colebrooke’# Annotations, ib. 
There are four periods of partition. One while the father lives, 
if ho desire partition ; another is when the mother ceases to be 
capable of bearing issue, and the father is not desirous of sexual 
intercourse, and is indifferent to Wealth, if his sons then require 
partition, though lie do nob wish it. Again, another period is while 
the mother is yet capable of bearing issue, and the father, though 
not consenting to partition, is old, or addicted to vicious courses, 
or afflicted with an incurable disease, if the sons then desire parti ¬ 
tion. The last period is after the decease of the father, Vuvcsvara, 
in the Madam Parijata, ib. 

There are four periods of partition in the case of wealth acquired 
by the father, Visvesvara in the Suhodkini, ib. 

Four periods of partition amongst sons have been stated by the 
author, (Vignyancsv ra,) which are compendiously exhibited in a 

* This section refers to the law governing the division of property generally, 
Nagalinga Mudo.U v. Subbiramanit/a Mudati, 1 Mad. II. C. 11. 77. 

f Cited as Harita in the MayvMa, p. 343 



twofold division by the contemplative saint, Yijnavallcya. .Hero 
three cases may occur under that of distribution during the life of 
the father, viz,, with or without his desire for separation; the case 
of Ins not desiring it being also two-fold—1st, When the mother has 
ceased to be capable of bearing children, and the father is disin¬ 
clined to pleasure, &c.; 2d, When the mother is not incapable of 
bearing issue, hut the father is disqualified, by vicious habits, oi^ 
the like, SubodhM f ib. 

The doctrine of the Eastern writers, Jim, Vahcma y &e., eh, i. 
§ 44, who maintain that two periods only are admissible, viz., the 
volition of the father and his demise, and not any third period; 
and that the text relative to the mother's incapacity for bearing 
more issue regards the estate of the paternal grandfather, or other 
ancestor, is refuted, Balayn Bhatta; ib.; Mitac. rnpra. 

We hold that while the father survives, and is worthy of retain¬ 
ing uncontrolled power, his will, alone is the cause of partition. 
If lie be unworthy of such power in consequence of degradation, 
or of retirement from the world, or the like, tlio son’s wall is 
likewise a cause of partition. But in the case of his demise, 
the successor’s own choice is, of course, the reason. By this 
mode the periods are three. Else there must be great confusion, 
in the uncertainty of subject and accident, if many reasons, as 
extinction of worldly propensities, and so forth, must be established 
collectively and alternatively. Thus the mention of certain rea- 
som, in some texts, and the omission of them in others, are suit¬ 
able ; for the extinction of temporal affections, and the other 
assigned reasons, indicate tlio single circumstance of the father’s 
want of uncontrolled power, since it is easy to establish that single 
foundation of the text, Viramitrodaya ; Mitacshara, ch. i. s. ii. note 
to par. 7. 

Partition then attaches with the father’s consent, or mihout it, 
under the circumstances mentioned, ib. 

In Bengal the right to partition ib at the father’s instance 

EXCEPT IN CASE OF CIVIL DEATH AND DEGRADATION. —Sir Thomas 

Strange , 1 II. L. 179, says, “No Hindoo can, according to the 
law, as it prevails in the Bengal provinces, under any circumstances, 
call upon his father to divide his property with him. The father 
may abdicate in favour of one, or of all, according to the limits im¬ 
posed upon him by the law, if he thinks proper; but with the 
exception of two cases, partition amongst the Hindoos in the life¬ 
time of the father, whether of ancestral, or of acquired property, 
would seem to be at the father’s will, not at the option of the sons, 
Menu, ch. ix. § 104; Sancha and Likhita , 2 -Dig. 533, 536 ; JSfa« 
rada , Vyasa , 3 Dig . 35; Gautama , 2 Dig. 535 ; Baudhayana , ib. 
536; Jim. Vahana, ch. ii. § 8; Mitac. ch. i. s. ii.; 2 Stra 'H. L. 
319-323; (see Nagalinga Mudcdi v. Subbirammiiya, 1 Mad. II. 
0. jR. 77, po P* 351.) The excepted cases being that of his civil 
death by erdering into a religious order , and that of degradation , 
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working a forfeiture of civil, rights,” Menu, ch. ix. § 209, and even in 
these cases it is the Jaw alone that operates, casting upon the sons, 
by right of birth, the succession by anticipation, ]. Stra. H. L. 
179. But the British legislature have enacted that this circum¬ 
stance shall not interfere with an individual's right in property, 
Act xxi. of 1840. 

Mmv DOES NOT SUPPORT THE DOCTRINE OF COMPULSORY DIVISION. 

“&V Thomas Strange says, vol, i. p. 179, “ A text of .Menu (eh. ix. 
§ 209) is referred to as showing that of ancestral property belong¬ 
ing to the father, the sons may at their pleasure exact a division of 
him, however reluctant; and it is true, [as has been already in¬ 
timated,] that their claim upon property descended is stronger 
than upon what has been otherwise acquired. But the inference 
drawn in the Mitacshara is at variance with the current of 
authorities, including Menu himself, whose obvious meaning in tho 
text referred to is simply that ancestral property recovered with¬ 
out tho use of the patrimony classes upon partition with property 
acquired , not to mention that the text in question is differently 
rendered in the translation we have of the u Institutes ” by Sir W. 
Jones, in which it has nothing to do with partition by the father 
but regards partition among brothers after his death/ Moreover 
Jagannatlia, in his digest, virtually negatives the inference 
deduced from it and other correspondent texts which he examined, 
concluding that “ if it be against the father's inclination partition 
even of wealth inherited from the grandfather shall not be made.” 
The passage in tho Mitacshara, oh. i. s. v. § 11, alluded to is : —“Menu 
likewise shows that the father, however reluctant, must divide with 
his sous at t heir pleasure the effects acquired by their paternal grand¬ 
father, declaring as he does, “If the father recover paternal wealth 
not recovered by his co-heirs, ho shall not, unless willing, share it 
with his sons, for in fact it is acquired by him” The passage in 
Menu, ch. ix. $ 209, is as follows :—“ And if a son, by his own efforts, 
recover a debt or property tin justly detained which could not be 
recovered bef ore by his father, he shall not, unless by f ree will, put 
it into paroeuery with his brethren, since in fact it was acquired by 
himself;” that if a father recover property which had been acquired 
by an ancestor, and taken away by a stranger, but not redeemed 
by the grandfather, he need not himself share it, against his incli¬ 
nation, with his sons any move than ho need give up his own 
acquisitions, Mitac, ch. i. s. v. § 11. 

He refers only to the recovery of lost ancestral property, 
—But the inference is not warranted by the text cited, nor indeed 
by other authorities. Menu does not in this text discuss the 
division of ancestral property, but simply declares that lost paternal 
wealth, when recovered by the co-heir, shall bo treated as self- 
acquired property. Moreover, the text in question is differently 
rendered by Sir IF. Jones, Menu 3 clu ix. § 209, where it appears to 
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refer to partition among brothers after the father's death, and 
Jacfaimotha, 3 Dig. 45, opposes tho inference drawn from it, adding, 
that if it be against the fathers inclination, partition even of 
wealth inherited from tho grandfather shall not be made, Jagan- 
natha , 3 Dig. 47, says, that of patrimony inherited, a partition 
may be obtained by application to the king in a certain case 
—viz., if sous be oppressed by a stepmother—but for tins he 
cites no authority; Mam., Prms, 1L L, 43, confirms this; but 
Sir Thos. Strange, 1 11. L. 181, virtually negatives the posi¬ 
tion, 

The father cannot make a partition of his ancestral immoveable 
property unless the mother is past child-bearing. With regard to 
his self-acquired estate, consisting of moveable and immoveable 
property, and ancestral property lost, but recovered by the father, 
his own consent is alone recpiisite to partition, 1 Maori, P. H. L. 
43. 

The Benares and other schools differ from the Bengal as to the 
division of ancestral estate. According to the former, the sons 
may enforce it, if the mother be past child-bearing, although the 
father retain his desire for sexual intercourse, or, as it is termed, 
worldly affections, and he is opposed to partition, ib. See 


The mention of sisters has reference to disposal in mar¬ 
riage. —The mention b yNarada, 13, 3, ante, p. 344, “Of the sisters 
being married,*' does not intend a distinct period, but inculcates 
the necessity of disposing of them in marriage, Jimuta Vahana , ch. 

i. § 47 , 3 Dig. 52. 

The doctrine of the cessation of the mother to bear ceil* 
BREN is NOT generally adopted. —The doctrine with reference to 
the period when the mother ceases to bear issue, does not appear 
to be generally adopted, unless it has tended to induce the husband 
to withdraw from the world, that circumstance alone justifying 
the claims of the sons, 1 Sira. 11. L. 181, citing Jimuta Vahana, 
ch. i. § 39, and note, which docs not support him. 

But though tho cessation of child-bearing may not entitle them 
to a partition without the consent of the father— 

In Bengal the volition of the father and the mother's in¬ 
capacity must co-exist. —Yet in Bengal it has been held that it 
cannot take place even with his consent, if the mother continues 
capable of child-bearing, it being necessary that the volition of the 
father, and the mothers incapacity should co-exist, because after- 
born children have by birth a special interest in ancestral property, 
Narada; 2 Dig. 113 ; 3 ib. 50; Jimuta Vahana , ch. i. § 45 ; ch. 

ii. § 1, and note to § 7, 33, 34; Srikrishna , note, ib. ch. i, § 50; 
Daya, Krama Sangroha; Balam Bhatta , Mitac . ch. i. s. ii, § 7 
note; 1 Sira. E. L.1S2; 2 ib. 324, S. 

Provisions for after-born sons. —There is, however, a provi- 
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mem made for this contingency, Menu, ch. ix. § 210 ; 3 Dig, *501, 
434 ; Mitac. oh. i. s. vi. § 10 ; iJaga Jircma Sangraha, ch. v. § 10, 
et sec/,, although there are different opinions as to whether the 
shares of after-born sons should be supplied by the father, or by 
the brothers who have received theirs, 1 Stra. 1L L. 182. 

Where the pregnancy is apparent at the time of partition, it 
should either he postponed or a share set apart to abide the event. 
But if it wore not known, should a sou who was at the time in the 
womb he born afterwards, he should obtain his shave from his 
brothers by contribution, while a subsequently begotten one should 
have recoil ns© only to the remaining property of the father, suc¬ 
ceeding to the whole exclusively, or dividing it with such of the 
brothers as may have become re-united to the common parent. Any 
acquisition by a re-upited father through means of his individual 
wealth or personal exertions belonging exclusively to the son bom 
after partition, and to him in common with another re-united, 
and whore there is no after-born issue, the sons who had received 
their shares take bv inheritance what their parents leave, Mitac 
ch. i. s. vi. § 16; 1 Stra. H. L. 183. 

The rule with regard to mother being tast child-bearing re¬ 
fers to any wife. —This denotes generally any wife of the father, 
Srilrislma. Since the condition is stated by way of illustration, it in¬ 
tends generally the impossibility of further male issue. If, therefore, 
it be possible that the father should have issue by another wife, 
partition should not be made, Achyuta . Even then, wh m the 
father's with is incapable of bearing issue, partition is by the father’s 
choice, SnhrisJma y note to Jim, Yahana, ch. i. § 45, so, the post¬ 
ponement of partition is admissible lest sons born after his retire¬ 
ment, if his passions be not extinguished, and his wife accompany 
him to the wilderness under the option allowed by the law, (“if 
she choose to attend him,’ ) Menu, ch. vi. § 3, should be thus deprived 
of a maintenance. But if he retire to the wilderness at the later 
period described by the legislator, Menu, vi. § 2, there is nothing to 
prevent partition at that time, since the cessation of the mother's 
courses must have previously taken place, Srikrwhna, Jim. Yahcma, 
note to § 39. 

The vice and disease must be such as produce degradation 
from caste, — Sir Thomas Strange says, Adverting to the various 
opinions that have been entertained on the question, the practical 
difference among them, says an eminent commentator, Colebroohe , 
regards chiotly the cases of vice and profligacy with lasting disease, 
and consequent disqualifications, and incapacity, subjoining, how¬ 
ever, that without consent of the head of the family it is not in. 
such eases allowed by the prevalent authorities of Bengal, unless 
the vice or disease bo such as to induce degradation from caste, 
Caleb. M. S. 1 //. L. 183. 

Age, impairment of mind, and bodily disease, are not causes 
of partition—But of appointment of son as manager. —Ltarita 


says, “ If be (the father) bo decayed, remotely absent, or affected 
with (pfiease, let the eldest son manage the affairs as lie pleases, v so 
Sanlha and Lilhita explicitly declan “If the father be incapable 
let the eldest (son) manage the affairs of the family, or with his 
consent a younger brother conversant with business ; partition, ot 
wealth does not take place if the father be not desirous of it, 
when, he is old, or his mental faculties are impaired, or bis body 
is afflicted with a lasting disease. Xiet the eldest, like a father, 
protect the goods of the rest, for the support of the family is 
founded on wealth. They are not independent while they have 
their father living, nor while the mother survives, ’ Jim. Vahana : , 
ch. i. § 4 2 , Primogeniture does not give any title to the manage¬ 
ment, but capacity for business, though where the qualifications 
are equal, the eldest would have the preference, Sira . IL L. 184 j 
2 if). 32(i, : 331, 333, 335, 342; Menu, ch. ix, § 105 ; 2 Dig, 528. 

His ACTS BIND THE FAMILY PROPERTY, BUT CONSENT «SSARY TO 
alienation. —The acts af the managing member, when for the uses 
of the family, are binding upon it, but in alienating the property, 
the consent of tli 3 co-partners, expressed or implied, is necessary, 
1 Sir a, m I* 190* 300 ; Stra, Man. lL L. § 243. 


Section V. 

partition against father’s consent of ancestral property, 

Partition against fathers consent of ancestral property—In Bombay r 
sons entitled to division of ancestral property—Lost, hit recovered, 
rot within the rule—Self acquired property not within the rule — 
la Jfadras—Sons and grandson* may compel division of ancestral 
e8 t(U:—.Decision based on erroneous quotation frdfai Menu — Parti¬ 
tion without the fathers consent is illegal—But with his consent 
binds 1dm . though absent at the time—But without his consent does 
not bind the son who made it—Self acquired property—Sons have 
no cla im—What is self acquisition — Explanaii&n of acquisitions by 
learning—Bengal school—Gains by labour, by science , learning •— 
Explanation of—Without use of patrimony—What is gained solely 
by his own a bilily—By learning—Gifts by science — Valour—Not 
if joint-stock used in acquisition—Support of family of a brother 
learning science—Gains of learning must be shared by a learned 
co-heir—Bombay school—Lost property acquired—Recovery of 
ancestral property lost—Bengal school—Ancestral 'property re¬ 
covered—Madras school—Gains of science , Sc.—In Madras applies 
ti) moveable property—In Bengal and Bombay to both—Special rule 
with regard to land recovered—in Madras sons have some interest 
in • self-acquired immoveable property—Undecided whether sons can 
compel division of self acquired immoveable properly — &'df-acr 
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qaired moveable property—Owner may divide- — Renunciation — 
Enumeration of subjects of acquisition—Accpdsition must be wade 
without charge to the patrimony—If such acquisitions obtained 
from common stock—Acquirer entitled to a double share—Exception 
with regard to acquisitions by ■ learning—Exception with regard 
to wealth acquired without detriment to the paternal estate—Gifts 
from father, <bc .— Where acquisitions by valour are distributable —- 

Gifts of affectionate kindred—Wealth acquired by labour . Em- 

ploy went in agriculture — Ottherexemptiomfrom—Brothers 
living in union are entitled to lands purchased by their acquisitions 
in proportion to the funds contributed by them respectively — Pro - 
perty acquired by brothers should be distributed among them ac¬ 
cording to the labour and funds employed by each—Acquisitions 
made by means of the patrimony—*.Land purchased by one co¬ 
heir with borrowed money—Property exclusively acquired by one 
eo-heir is not to be shared by his brethren—Interest of-father in 
wealth acquired by united sons—Where one brother associates with 
another in developing his property^.House built on joint land— 
In Benares , augmentation of common fund of co-heir does not entitle 
to extra share—In Bengal , owner of self acquisitions entitled to 
double share—Acquisitions by one of four with joint-funds, or with 
personal aid of the brothers two-fifths, go to acquirer—In Benares 
—Self acquisitions mthout the aid of joint funds—Lost property 
recovered—Exception in case of land, recovery of which entitles 
acquirer to a fourth — Acquire*' takes a double share where ancestral 
property used in acquisition—Lands purchased by means of mar¬ 
riage gift, or yautaca—A united half-brother shall not participate 
in the self-acquisitions of his eo-prdprietar&—Improvement of un- 
livided property—Agreement between members respecting expendi¬ 
ture of self acquired funds—Improvement of undivided property — 
Agreement between members respecting expenditure of self acquired 
property—Benamee purchase by a member of a joint family does 
render the property self acquired—Fraudulent concealment of com¬ 
mon property . 

Of ancestral property —In Bombay, sons entitled to division 
of ancestral property. —Partition of ancestral property may 
take plaoe without the fathei*’s consent in Bombay. Brihaspati 
declares partition in some cases without his wish, (< The father and 
sons are equal sharers in houses and lands derived regularly from 
ancestors ; but sons are not worthy [in their own right] of a share 
in wealth acquired by the father himself when ihe*father is unwill¬ 
ing.” From which "it results, “ that sons are worthy of a share 
in property acquired by the grandfather, or other [ancestor,] even 
though the father do "not wish it,” Maynkha , ch, iv s. iv. § 4. 
This doctrine has been followed in a case in the High Court at 
Madras, Nagalinga Mudali v, Subbiramaniya, 1 Mad. If. G. IL 77 
See infra, p. 351. 
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Ancestral property lost, but recovered, as self-acquired 
not within the rule.— But i his rule does not apply to ancestral 
property where such property has been lost, and could not. be re¬ 
covered" by the ancestor, but has been recovered by the efforts of 
his son, and at his sole expense. Such property classes as self- 
acquired property, and follows the rule applicable to property 
gained, by science, valour, or the like, Menu , oh. ix. § LJ09 ; Vishnu, 
Brihaspati , Mayubha , ch. iv. s. iv. § 5. 

Madras school—Sons or grandsons may compel a division 
of ancestral property,— We have seen that in the Bengal school 
the opinion is, that under no circumstances can a son exact from 
his father a division of ancestral property except in cases of civil 
death, (entering a religions order,) or of degradation of caste, 
•working a forfeiture of civil rights, these two exceptions being 
applicable to Hindoo law in general. But with regard to 
the law of the Madras Presidency and elsewhere in the peninsula. 
Sir Thomas Strange, 1 M. L . 181, holds, that partition of ancestral 
property, independent of the father’s will, is authorised, but only 
under circumstances which would justify it—viz., when the father 
has become superannuated, the mother past child-bearing, and 
the sisters also married—while Mr Strange , Man. § 245, holds, 
that sons may, irrespective of all circumstances, compel, a divi¬ 
sion, citing the Mitacshara, ch. i. s. v. § 8. The point has recently 
been decided by the High Court of Madras, in conformity with 
Mr Stranges opinion, holding that sons, or grandsons may compel 
a division against the will of the father, or grandfather of ancestral 
property, leaving the question open as to a division of acquired 
property, Nagatinga Mudali v. Subbirarnaniya Mudali , 1 Mad* IL 
0. h\ 77. In delivering judgment, Scotland, C. J., said, The 
plaintiff may, I think, maintain the suit. I have had some diffi¬ 
culty ill seeing how ch. i, s. ii. § 7 of the Mitacshara , is to be 
reconciled with the placita in the fifth section of the same 
chapter. But upon consideration, I think that they are not 
necessarily inconsistent, and that sons may compel a division 
of ancestral family property at the hands of their father. I 
must, however, be distinctly understood as deciding this with 
reference to ancestral property only. The Advocate-General 
refers to Sir Thomas Strange's wovk on Hindoo law, and no one 
can read the passages cited without coming to the conclusion that 
the opinion of that author was, that except in the instances he 
gives—- namely, of civil death by entering into a religious order, 
and of degradation, working a forfeiture of civil rights, sons 
could not compel a division. Sir T. Strange (1, 179) say:;, What¬ 
ever might be the case among the Hebrews, no Hindoo can, ac¬ 
cording to the law, as it prevails in the Bengal provinces, under 
any circumstances, say to his father in the peremptory language 
of the prodigal, “ Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me.'’ The father may abdicate in favour of one or of all, accord- 
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mg to the limits imposed upon him by the law, if lie thinks proper; 
but, with the exception of two cases, partition among the Hindoos, 
in tlio lifetime of their father, whether of ancestral or acquired 
property, would seem to be at his will, not at the option, of his 
sons, and in support of this ho cites Menu, ix, § 104, and the 
Mtiaahara, clu L s. ii. Turning to the latter, we find at § 7, One 
period of partition is when the father desires separation, as .ex¬ 
pressed in the text, “When a father makes a partition. Another 
period is while the father lives, but is indifferent to wealth and 
disinclined to pleasure, and the mother is incapable of bearing 
more sons, at which time a partition is admissible at the option of 
sons against the father's wish.” Sir Thomas Strange proceeds,. "(1* 
179, 180,) “A text, indeed, of Menu is referred to as showing that 
of ancestral property belonging to the father, the sons may at their 
pleasure exact a division of him, however reluctant, and it is true 
(as has been already intimated) that their claim upon property 
descended is stronger than upon what lias been otherwise acquired, 
but the inference drawn in the Mitacsham is at variance with the 
current of authorities, including Mem himself, whoso obvious 
meaning in the text referred to is simply that ancestral property 
recovered without the use of the patrimony, classes upon partition 
with property acquired/’ And passing on to consider the law ap¬ 
plicable to this Presidency, the same learned author says, (1, 184,) 
<f Jn the provinces dependent on the Government of Madras, and 
elsewhere in the Peninsula, the right of the son to exact partition, 
of ancestral property, independent of the will of the father, appears 
authorized, but not without the existence of circumstances to war¬ 
rant the measure, such as the father having become siiporaauuated, 
and the mother past child-bearing, the sisters also married. And 
there are two occasions, upon either of which, wherever the Hindoo 
law prevails, dominion may bo transferred from, the lather in his 
life without his consent, whether the property, claimed by the sons 
to bo divided, be ancestral, or acquired; these are voluntary devo¬ 
tion by which the father is considered as having renounced it, 
and degradation from caste by which it is forfeited.” 

I do not find in Sir Thomas Strange's work any thing to get rid 
of this qualification as to the right of sons to a division in their 
father’s lifetime. But in Mr Justice Strange's Manual of Hindoo Lem 
the learned author states the law in the broadest possible terms. 
He says, in § 238, “ Sons may, at their will, and irrespective of all 
circumstances, compel their father to divide with them, the ances¬ 
tral property,” and for that he cites Mitac. eh. 1. s. v. § 8. Turn¬ 
ing to that passage, we find he is abundantly confirmed. It is in 
these words, “ Thus while the mother is capable of bearing more 
sons, and the father retains his worldly affections, and does not de¬ 
sire partition, a distribution of the grandfathers estate does, never¬ 
theless, take place by the will of the son.” Certainly nothing can 
be more explicit; and at § 11, Vignyanesvara says, Menu likewise 



shows that the father, however reluctant, must divide with his sons 
at their pleasure the effects acquired by the paternal grandfather., 
and then he refers to the text in Menu ix, $ JO.), to which k)i) 
Thomas Strong'' alludes, when ho says that the inference diawu in 
the Mitacsham is at variance with the current of authorities, 

I think vve must consider the Miiaeshara , eh. i. s. ii. & 7, as appli¬ 
cable to the law governing the division of property generally, and 
s. v. § 8 and 11 as applying to division of ancestral property. 

The Mitacsham, therefore, in my opinion, confirm* the view taken 
by Mr Jmtioe Strange in his Manual, and in this Presidency the 
Alitacshara is the governing authority. I think, therefore, that as 
to' ancestral property a son, and therefore a grandson, may compel 
a division against the will of the father or grandfather. 

Bittlestone, adds, The authorities appear to stand thus \~~~Str 
Thomas Strange seems to have formed an opinion that sons could 
not demand a division except under particular circumstances, even 
as regards ancestral property J but he admits that in coming to 
that opinion he differs from the Mitacsharo, Arguing from Menu* 
Sir Thomas Strange arrives at one conclusion, and the author ot 
the Af itaeshara, also arguing from Menu, comes to another. Re¬ 
ferring to the Miiaeshara, it is not easy to follow It is reasoning on 
the subject; but it is desirable to arrive at some clefi cite mle, r l be 
learned author of the Manual, bringing to the matter the long ex¬ 
perience which he has had, and probably the decisions which have 
taken place subsequently to the publication of bis fat It i s wcuk, 
says broadly, that so far as ancestral property is concerned, sons may, 
at their will, and irrespective of all circumstances, compel their 
father to divide with them the ancestral properly ) and in that pro¬ 
position he is supported by the statement in the Atitacshara, that 
though the mother be capable of bearing sons, and though the 
father retain his worldly affections, and does not desire partition 
of the ancestral (grandfather’s) estate, partition does, neverthe- 
theless, take place by the will of the sons. This, doubtless, is not 
easily reconcilable with the statement in the earlier section; but they 
may, perhaps, be reconciled by saying that in the earlier section 
division generally is treated of, and that the latter section is coil* 
fined to the division of ancestral property. On the whole, it 
seems more satisfactory to us to dec! o that the right exists abso¬ 
lutely than that it should depend upon the feelings or disposition 
of the father, or the physical condition of the mother. 

This case is based on an eruoneoub quotation irom 
Tho decision of the Chief Justice in this case, (concuiied in by Sn 
A. Bittlestone, whose language is even stronger than the Chief Jus¬ 
tice's,) is founded upon the inference that the authority (upon which 
tho author of the Alitacshara relies in oh. i. s. v. § 8, 11, namely, 
ch ix § 20'J of Menu , has been correctly quoted) differs from the 
rule laid down by Sir Thomas Strange, who refers likewise to tho 
Miiaeshara. The words in § 11, assigned by tho Mitaahara to 
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Menu? are, *Mf the father recover paternal wealth not recovered 
by hi'B co-heir*, he shall not, unless willing, share it with the sons., 
for in fact it was acquired by him." But i • we refer to Sir W. Jones’s 
tmni&tion, which in this respect has been followed by Mr Hough - 
ton, we shall hud § 209 to have been thus rendered : “ And if a son 
by his own efforts recover a debt or property unjustly detained, \v\v. ich 
could not ha recovered before by Ms father, he shall not, unless by 
his free will, put it into pareenrry with his brethren, since in fact 
B was acquired by himself." Unless it bo shown that Sir W. Jones's 
translation be incorrect, we cannot but conclude that the decision 
of the High Court is based upon an erroneous* quotation of Menu 
by the author of Afitacsha/r r. on a subject to which the question 
before the High Court had no reference, ante* pp* 345, 343. 

Partition without the father’s consent :jb .ielegau.*—A. had 
three sons ; the youngest absconded, and the father followed to 
make inquiries after him ; the other two remained at home. In 
the absence of the father the eldest son adjusted the proportion of 
his father’s share of the joint property by arbitration. Hold, that 
any partition of joint property made by arbitration without the 
father’s permission cannot be considered as lawful, 2 Mam, Pnns, 
IL L. 14 8. 

But with his consent binds him, though absent at the time. 
—But if the father loft directions with the eldest son to adjust the 
dispute regarding his share of the immoveable property, held in 
union with his co-heirs, which was accordingly done by arbitration, 
but the father, on his return, was not satisfied with the adjustment, 
the partition' of the estate is good and binding, even though the 
father, after his return, wish to recede from it, 2 Mam, Prim, II. 
L, 149. 

But without ms consent does not bind the son who made it. 
—A person had au only son who, in his father's absence, chose an 
arbitrator, and caused a partition of his father's ancestral immove¬ 
able property, which was held in union with Ids other co-heirs, 
and the father having returned home dissented from the partition, 
and then died. The son who caused the partition wishes to recede 
from it. Held, that the partition of the father’s joint immoveable 
and other property, made by the award of an arbitration during 
the father’s absence, without his express permission, and to which 
the father after his return did not consent, is illegal, and the son 
who caused it to bo made may recede from it, 2 Mach. Prim. li. L. 
150, 

Partition of self-acquired property without the consent of 
the father. —Upon a consideration of all the authorities it will 
be seen that the sons have no claim by reason of birth or other¬ 
wise to what is self-acquired, and called the father’s wealth, as 
distinguished from that which has come to him by descent, and 
denominated ancestral estate. It is true tlmt on his decease the 
sons will become entitled to self-acquired property if it has not 



beeu otherwise disposed of, Brika spall, Jim. Vakana, el vi. § 34, 
but they cannot enforce a partition of it against the father’s 
will, as they can of ancestral property. In the MayuMta, clr iv. 
s * ty* § 4, .ftnhct&pati is cited in support of this view. He draws 
the distinction between the two classes of property, and while 
he admits the right of the sons in the one case, ho denies it 
in the other. Ho says, * Fathers and sons arc equal sharers in 
houses and lands derived regularly from ancestors, but sons are not 
worthy [in their own right] of a share in wealth acquired by the 
ffJ.hey* himself when the lather is unwilling,” Jim. Vcthana , supra. 

# What is self-acquisition. —What a brother has acquired by 
his labour without using the patrimony he need not give up to 
co-heir ?; nor what has been gained by science, Menu , cb. ix. § 208 ; 
Mai/uUui, cb. iv. «, vii. § 4 ; Jrn. Fakana, 109, 117, eh, vi. s, i 
d Dig. 339. What a man gains by his own ability without rely¬ 
ing on the patrimony, ho shall not give up to the co-heirs, nor 
what ho acquired by.learning, l r gam, Mayuklt<r Jv qh. iv. s. vii. § 4 , 
Urn. Vafama, cb. vi. s. v. ; 3 Dig. 311. 

Explanation of acquisition by lea nxi no.—W ealth gained 
through see nee which was acquired from a stranger while receiving 
rty lorefgu maintenance is termed acquisition through learning, 
Katyayancty Mayukha , ch. iv. e. vii. § 4. 

Bengal School. —So in Bengal, Jim. Vahana, ch. vi,. ®. i. § 3'.; 
Menu, ch. ix. § 208 ; and Vishnu, 18, 42, are cited as declaring 
that, “ What a brother has acquired by his labour without using 
the patrimony, he need not give up without his assent, for it was 
gained by his owp exertion, Jumeeyut Lai (pauper) v. Ifuqeequt 
2 Macn. 'Pruts. II. 1 . 155, and the reason for the exception is 
thus explained, Since the patrimony is not used there is no exertion 
on the side of the others through the means of the common pro¬ 
perty, and since it was obtained by the man’s own labour there is 
no corporeal effort on the part of the rest, it is therefore the separate 
property of the actjntrer alone, for the phrase, “It was gained by 
liis own exertion is stated as a reason ; and Vycisa ordains what a 
man gains by his own ability, without relying on the patrimony, he 
shall not give up to the co-heirs, nor that which is acquired by his 
learning, Jim. Vahana, ch. vi. s. l. § 5, 35, 36 ; 2 Macn. Prim. If. 
L. 152. 

t Since it is expressed in general terms, i: What ho gains solely by 
his own ability,” all property so acquired being his own is not 
common, but as the gains of science though obtained by the man’s 
own ability are shared by parceners equally or more proficient in 
knowledge, the phrase, “ Nor that which is acquired by learning ” is 
subjoined for the sake of excluding illiterate, or less learuecfpar- 
ceners, Jim. VaJiana , ch. vi. s. i. § 6. So a present from a friend, or a 
gift at nuptials, does not appertain to the co-heirs, Yajnavalckya , 2, 

See Mitac, eh. i. s. iv. § 10, where a different reading is given to the 
second half of the text. 
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119, Jim, Vah/tna, ch, vi. a i, § 7. So wealth acquired by learn¬ 
ing, and anything gi ven by a friend, recti ved on account of marriage, 
or presented as a mark of respect, Menu, oh. he § 206, ib. § 9. bo 
what is gained by science or earned by valour, or received from affec¬ 
tionate kindred, Vyum, ib, § 10. So what is gained by valour, tho 
wealth of a wife, what is acquired by science, and any favour con¬ 
ferred by a father, Narada, 13, 6 | ib. § 12. 

Nor iv joint stock used in acquisition. —But if the common 
goods be employed in the acquisition of wealth by valour it follows 
tho rule of ancestral property, and is distributable against the voli¬ 
tion of the father, Yy&sct, So he who maintains the family of. a 
brother studying science shall take, bo he never so ignorant, a 
share of the wealth acquired by science, Nttvctda, 13, 10, 11» 
What has been gained by a learned man without using the pater¬ 
nal estate, he need not i ve up to an unlearned co-heir, but ho 
must share it with a learned co-heir, Goutuina, 28, 28 ) A atj/c: i/au<i , 
Srikrishna ; Jim,, Vdhctna , ch. iv. s. i. § 17-22. See post, a Meets 
liable or not liable to partition.” 

Bombay school—-Lost property acquired-—T he MayvMa 
points out that, although in tho strict sense of tho term the 
estate may have been ancestral, yet, if it were a debt* or property 
unjustly detained and lost to the ancestor, but regained by the 
personal exertions of his son, and at his sole cost., it passes into 
that olass of property which is denominated self-acquired, and 
ranks with wealth acquired by science, valour, or the like, and 
partakes of its incidents, one of which is, that it docs not come 
into co-paroenery with sons, and is therefore not liable to parti¬ 
tion, unless by tho free will of the father, Menu, oh. ix. § 209 j 
Vishnu, Majiikha , ch. iv. s. iv. § 5 • i vii. § 2. See post. 

Applies to moveable property in Madras : in Bengal and 
Bombay, to both.— This applies to'moveable property in Madras, 
and is the doctrine of the Bengal and Maharashta schools, with 
respect, to both moveable and immoveable property, 1 Mam. P. H. 

L. 43, ct scq. 

In the grandfather's property also partition in soitte cases de¬ 
pends on the fathers pleasure, see Menu, ch. ix. § .209, and 
Vishnu. “ And if a father by his own efforts recover [a debt or 
property unjustly detained,] which could not be recovered before 
j by his father,] he shall not, unless by his free will, put it into 
paroenerv with his sons, iiince in fact it was acquired by him¬ 
self,” mhaspati. “Over the grandfather’s property which 1ms 
boon seized [by strangers,'] and is recovered by tho hither through 
his own ability, and over [anything] gained by him through scienoe, 
valour, or the like, the father’s full dominion is ordained. He 
may give it away at his pleasure ; or he may defray bis consumption 
with such wealth, but on failure of him tho sons are entitled to 
equal shares,” Mayukha, ch. iv. s. iv. § 5. 

Bengal school--- Ancestral, property recovered.— And the 




same rule prevails in Bengal as in Bombay, with reference to heredi¬ 
tary property taken away, and which has been recovered, Yajna- 
v&lchya, 2, 119, 129 ; Jim. Vahana, eh. vi. a. i. § 33, 40 ; a. ii. 
§ 31 ; Menu, ix. § 209, Brihaspati says,—" Over the grandfather’s 
property which has been seized [by strangers, | and is recovered 
by the father through his own ability, and over [anything] gained 
by him through science, valour, or the like, the fathers full 
dominion is ordained. lie may give it away at his pleasure, or 
lie may defray his consumption with such wealth ; but on failure 
of hire, the sons are pronounced entitled to equal shares, * Jim. 
Vahana, ch. vi. s. ii. § 3:4. 

SpJiOlA.L HOLE WITH REGARD TO LAND RECOVERED. ---ThUS the 
ru^o must be understood in the instance oi any such hereditary 
property, other than land, exactly as in the case of^ property not 
hereditary, but acquired by the man himself, Jvm. Vahana , oh. vi. 
s. ii. § 37. Sdnhha propounds a special rule regarding land,— 
t : Laud inherited in regular succession, but which had been for¬ 
merly lost, and which a single [heir] shall recover solely by his 
own labour ; the rest may divide according to their due allotments, 
having first given him a fourth part,” ib. § 38. So that ancestral 
lauds, when recovered by any member without the aid of family 
funds, may be regarded as self-acquired ; but not being so considered, 
the acquirer may claim one fourth of it, and then divide the rest 
among the whole family, ho getting a second share by this division. 
Here, again, ho may treat it as self-acquired, and it is of hia own 
more choice that such lands go to tho family. 

Madras school. — Jn the Mitacshara, ch. i. s. iv. § 2, the 
passage before cited from Yojnavalchya, 2, 119, 120, is relied 
on. Upon which the following exposition is given,— ’That 
which had boon acquired by the co-parcener himself without any 
detriment to the goods of his father or mother, or which has been 
received by him from a friend, (see liewun Persad v. Mt. liadlia 
Beeby, 4 Moores In. Ap. 162, per Wigram arguendo,) or obtained 
by marriage shall not appertain to co-heirs of brethren. Any pro¬ 
perty which has descended in succession from ancestors, and had 
been seized by others, aud remained unrecovered by the father, 
and the rest through inability, or for any other cause, he, among 
the sons who recovers it, with the acquiescence of the rest, ahali 
not give up to the brethren or other co-heirs ; the person recover¬ 
ing it shall take such property.” See 2 Stra. 1L L. 379. 

Madras sons have some interest in self-acquired im¬ 
moveable property. —The sons certainly possess some interest in 
self-acouirod immoveable property in Madras, inasmuch as there a 
father cannot alienate his self-acquired immoveable proporty with¬ 
out the concurrence of his sons ; and failing sons, their sons’grand¬ 
sons, 2 Stra. //. L. 11? Mitac. ch. i. s. i. § 27. 

Undecided whether son can compel division of self- acquired 
immoveable propeutv. —But it does not appear to be yet decided 
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whether a son can compel a father to divide against his will separate 
acquired immoveable property. The decision of the High Court 
at Madras has reference only to ancestral property, and the Nitao- 
&hamh silent with respect to compulsory division of self-acquired 
imrnovcable property. 

SEJjF-A.OQ UIUE D MOVEABLE PROPERTY—THE OWNER MAY'DIVIDE It 

as he u k m. -Belt-acquired moveable property cannot be divided 
by a court of law, unless the owner choose to share it. Sir Thomas 
Strange^ 1 If. L f) p. 196, lays it down that he must divide it in 
equal sham, ho taking a double portion ; but the more correct and 
reasonable rule is that of Mr Strange^ Man. IL L. f § 249, that ho may 
divide it in any manner he pleases, keeping what ho likes for himself. 

Eetfaction. — Both authorities agree in saying that such 
shares of acquired property may be recalled by the father in 
case of subsequent indigence, 2 Macn. Trim, M, L. ,148 : Harita, 
cited in the Viiwda Ghmtamani. But this perhaps is merely di¬ 
rectory, for no retraction of voluntary gifts is allowed in England ; 
this recall of the shares, therefore, must be regarded tvs of doubtful 
authority. 

Enumeration of subjects of acquisition. —“ What is gained by 
the solution [of a difficulty] after a prize has been offered must bo 
considered as acquired by science. What has been obtained from a 
pupil, or by officiating as a priest, or for [answering] a question, 
or for determining a doubtful point, or through display of know¬ 
ledge, or by success in disputation, or for superior skill in reading, 
are gains of science, and not subject to distribution,” May Met, oh. 
iv. s. vii. § 5 ; Jim. Vahana, 127, eh. vi. g. ii. § 1 ; 3 Dig. 333. 

The law is the same in regard also to artisans, and to increase 
of price. A prize which has been offered for the display of superior 
learning, and a gift received from a votary for whom a sacrifice was 
formerly performed, or a present from a pupil formerly instructed, 
are the acquisitions of science. What is otherwise acquired is [the] 
property [of co-heirs, j What is won by surpassing another in learn¬ 
ing, after a stake has been deposited, is the acquisition of science, 
and impartible. So what is obtained by the boast of learning, what 
is received from a pupil, or for the performance of a saciifiee, 
Brihmpatiy Bhrigu , Mayukha, ch. iv. s. vii. § 5 ; 3 Dig. 334. 

a Solution,” “ Display/ 1 “ Superior reading,” “ In regard also to 
artisans,” u Increase of price,” “ Performance of a sacrifice/’ are ex¬ 
plained in Maynkha ch. iv. s. vii. § 6. 

The acquisition must be made without charge to the patri¬ 
mony. —Hero the phrase, “ Anything acquired by himself without 
detriment to the father’s estate” must bo everywhere understood, 
and it is thus connected with each member of the sentence ; what is 
obtained from a friend without detriment to the paternal estate ; 
what is received in marriage without waste of the patrimony ; 
what is redeemed of the hereditary estate without expenditure of 
ancestral property; what is gained by science without use of the 
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father’s goods; consequently, what is obtained from a friend as 
the return of an obligation conferred at the charge of the patri¬ 
mony ; what is received at a marriage concluded in the form 
termed Asaobra? or the like ; what is recovered of the hereditary 
estate by the expenditure of the father's goods ; what is earned by 
science acquired at the expense of the ancestral wealth; all that 
must be shared with the whole of the brethren, and with the father* 
Mila*, ch. i, s. iv. § 6, 7 ; Mirada , 13, 10, and Katyayana ; see 
Larimon How Sudasew v, Mullar How, Jftajee. 2 Knapp's I\ C. 00, 
63 ; Menu, ch. ix. § 204 ; see 2 Stra. If. L. 357. 

If such acquisitions obtained from common stock. —If, how¬ 
ever, in any of those cases the acquisition was not obtained without 
loss or detriment to the paternal estate, then the rule of indivisi¬ 
bility does not apply, Katyayana . See 3 Dig. 340. Yet Brihaspati 
has ordained.that. wealth shall be partible, if it bo gained by learned 
brothers, who were instructed in the family by their father, or 
paternal grandfather, [or unoles,] and it is the same if wealth 
were acquired by valour [with assistance from the family estate,] 
Brihaspati , Mayukha, oh. iv. s. vii. § 7. 

If the rule be carried out to its legitimate results, it is m general 
in its operation, there is no possible case in which it will not apply, 
for all men are indebted to their paternal estate for their acquisi¬ 
tions in one sense. 

But even in cases coming within the exception, although the 
acquisitions may be divisible, the acquirer is entitled to a double 
share. “ He amongst them who has made an acquisition may take 
a double portion of it,” Vamhtha; Mayukha, ch. iv. 3. vii, § 8; 
soe Jim. Vahana , p. 39, ch. ii. § 41 ; 3 IHg . 109, 356. 

Exception with regard to acquisitions by learning,— A 
further exception has been engraftod on the rule in regard to the 
acquisition of wealth through learning. He who maintains the 
family of a brother studying science, shall take, oven though not 
told/ (that is, not promised,) a share of the wealth gained by 
science, Marada, Mayukha, oh* iv. s. vii. § 9. See Madana Bairn, 
Mitac. p. 270, ch. i. s. iv. § 8; Jim . Vahana, p. Ill, ch, vi. s. i. § 
14; 3 Dig. 361. 

Exception with regard to wealth acquired without detri¬ 
ment TO THE PATERNAL ESTATE.—“ His own acquired wealth, a 
learned man may, if he please, give up to unlearned co-heirs,” 
savt, Gautama . Katyayana says, “No part of the wealth which is 
gained by science need be given by a learned man to his unlearned 
co-beirs : but such property must bo yielded by him to those who 
are equal, or superior in learning.” A learned man need not give 
a share of his own acquired wealth without his assent to an un¬ 
learned co-heir; provided it were not gained by him using the 
paternal estate. But, according to Madana , this prohibition applies 

* For at such a marriage wealth is received by the father or kinsman of the 
bride, Mitac. p. 269, ch. i. sec, iv. n. 6. 
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only where there exists other property, for those brothers who are 
present; but on failure of other property [V share of it] even must 
bo given to them, Mayukha, oh. iv. a. vii. §10 : Jim. Vaham. eh. 
vi. s. 1, § 16. 

Gifts from the father, Ao. -That is impartible which has been 
given by the father, or other [person.] “ That which may have been 
given by the paternal grandfather, or father, or mother, is not 
to fee taken back any more than wealth acquired by valour or the 
wealth of a wife/* Vrihaspati; JVarada , Excepting what"is gained by 
valour, the wealth of a wife, and vvliat is acquired by science, 
which are three sorts of property exempt from partition, and any 
favour conferred by a father; Katyayana, So that which is taken 
under a standard is not distributable, also what is seized [by a 
soldier] in war, after routing the forces of the enemy, and after 
risking his life for his lord, is spoil taken under a standard. When 
a soldier performs a gallant action, despising danger, and favour 
is shown, him by his lord, whatever property is then received by 
him shall be considered as gained by valour, Mayukha, oh. iv. s, vii, 
§11; 3 Jim. Vahana) 131, eh. vi. s. ii. § 20; 3 Dig. 369. 

Where acquisitions by valour are distributable. —There is 
an exception to this rule where gains by valour, or the like, are 
obtained by one of the brothers, by means of any common pro¬ 
perty, ouch as a vehicle, or weapon, or the like,' To him two 
shares should be given, and the rest should share alike, Vy<m, 
Mayukha , ch. iv. s. vii. $ 12. See Jim. Vahana, 111. cli. vi. s. i, 
§14 ; 3 Dig. 71. 

Gifts of affectionate kindred—Sauihjyacam.— That which is 
received by a married woman or by a maiden in the house of her hus¬ 
band, or of her father, from her husband, or from her parents, Vyasct, 
what is received with a damsel equal in class at the time of accept 
ing her [in marriage,] is wealth received with a maiden, which, like 
wealth acquired by learning, is impartible, if it be acquired without 
detriment to the father’s estate, Mayukha, ch. iv. a. vii. § 13, 14. 

Wealth acquired by labour, employment in agriculture.— 
Menu, ch. ix. § 205, (2 Dig. 584,) says, And if all of them being 
unlearned acquire property [before partition] by their own labour, 
there shall be an equal division of that property [without regard to 
the first, born,] for it was not the wealth of their father—this rule 
is clearly settled, Mayukha , ch. iv. s. vii. § 14. 

Other exemption from partition.— Mem, oh. ix. § 219, says 
Clothes, vehicles, ornaments, prepared food, water, women, sacrifices, 
and pious acts, as well as the common way, are not liable to distri¬ 
bution. Clothes, conveyances, and ornaments, belong respectively 
to the possessor, if they aro of equal value. If the value of one 
article be more or less than the value of another, then let them 
bo divided, Mayukha , ch. iv. 8. vii. § 15; see Mitac. 272, ch. i, 
s. iv. § 16-18; Jim. Vahana , 132, cb. vi. s. ii. § 23, 24 ; 3 Dig. 
373, This subject is fully discussed in the Mayukha , ch. iv. s vii, 
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Brothers living in unio^ auk entitled to the lands purchased 

BY THEIR ACQUISITIONS IN PROPORTION TO TEE FUNDS CONTRIBUTED BY 
them uFSPEcmvKLY.—Two brothers living jointly had acquired 
wealth by their separate exertions, with which they purchased lands. 
Tho proportions in which they contributed did not appear, but tha 
proportion contributed by tho respondeat was much greater than 
that contributed by the appellant It was held, that the property 
acquired by tho brothers while living jointly, without using tho 
paternal estate, becomes his exclusive property, and that purchased 
by the respondent becomes his own estate. If the property was 
purchased with a greater share of the respondent's funds, the less 
sura being contributed by the appellant while they were living 
together, each is entitled to share the estate in proportion to tho 
funds respectively contributed by them to tho purchase of the pro* 
perfcy. Whatever property may bo ascertained to have boon pur¬ 
chased by each of the parties, each ia entitled to, and such portion 
should be considered the exclusive property of each; but where 
tho proportionate contribution of each may not be determined, 
there is no rule in the law by which the respective shares to which 
each ia entitled can be ascertained, Yajnavalch/a ; Jim Vahana ; 
Ihiyarwhaxya: Koshul OhuchraunUee v, Radhanaih Ckud>ruwit(ec‘ .2 
Mam. Prim . II. L. 154. 

Property acquired by brothers should be distributed among 

THEM ACCORDING TO THE LABOUR AND FUNDS EMPLOYED BY EACH.- 

A fafuer died, leaving four sons, and some self-acquired landed 
property. Afterwards the sons living united purchased by their 
respective acquisitions some lauds, and annexed them to the original 
estate. The property is distributable, if there is : ny means of dis¬ 
criminating how much eitbei’ of funds or labour was contributed by 
each of tho brothers, according to their respective contributions. 
The ancestral property going to them equally,* Vyam, Ranichundcr 
Das v. Gmyadhiir Mahtee , 2 Macn. Prim> It. L. 160. 

Acquisitions made by means of the patrimony.— With regard 
to acquisitions made through means of the patrimony, the Mitai* 
shara lays down two rules, which do not appear very clear or 
easy to be applied in practice ; at § 2D, s. iv. ch. i., it is stated, 
that whatever is acquired at the charge of the patrimony is sub¬ 
ject to partition; but according to the text of VasUhtha , the 
acquirer shall in such case have a double share. What is here 
meant by the words, “At the charge of the patrimony/' does not 
distinctly appear; for we find at § 31 a rule laid down in 
apparent contradiction of the above text, “ Among unseparated 

* This supposes that the funds used for the acquisition had not IxjAn 
derived from tho ancestral estate. In that ease, the? rule is, that a double 
share only goes to the acquiring brother. The brethren participate in that 
wealth which one of them gains by valour or the like, using any common 
property, either a weapon or a vehicle: t • him two shares should be given ; 
but the rest should share alike, Vyasa, Jim . Vahana, p. Ill, eh. vi. a. i § 14 
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brethren, if the common stock be improved or augmented by any 
one of them through agriculture, commerce, or similar means, au 
equal distribution, nevertheless, takes place, and a double share is 
not allotted to the acquirer/' Mr Strunge, if. If. L. § 270, follow¬ 
ing § 29 of the Mitacshara, conceives that it has reference to “ a 
distinct acquisition/' But what is meant by a distinct acquisition, 
apart from augmentation of the common stock, is difficult to con¬ 
ceive. Mr Goiebrooke , 2 Sira, IL L. 283, calls it a “separate acquisi¬ 
tion/' and in all probability Mr Strange has followed Mr Colebrooke, 
who, however, does not explain the distinction between the texts of 
the Mitaahara, if any distinction in reality can bo drawn between 
them, so as to reconcile the apparent contradiction in the rules. 
Mr Ellis would appear to have arrived at a bettor construction, in 
which ho Would seem to have been followed by Sir Thos . Strange , 

1 H. L . 220, 221. Mr Ellis says,—With respect to the division 
among the brothers, the better mode is—1st, To divide the property 
descended from the ancestors into equal shares ; 2d, To divide 
what has been acquired by the possessors into unequal shares, 
giving a larger share to the acquirer, leaving the proportion to 
the common consent of the coparceners, or, m case of dispute, to 
tho discretion of the judge. The law. though it mentions a specific 
proportion, intending it as an example, not as a precept, 2 Stm. 
If, L. 383, 384. 

Jimuta Vtthana , throughout eh. vi. of the Daya Bkaim, s. i. 
| 23, would appear to argue in favour of the proposition of Mr 
Ellis; ho says, that where the exertion of one is merely through 
the joint property, and the other contributes to the acquisition by 
ins person and wealth, it is a rule suggested by reason, that the 
one shall have a single share, and the other two. Hence, likewise, 
it follows, that if the joint stock be used, shares should be assigned 
to each person in proportion to the amount of his allotment, be it 
little or much which ha* been used. The Mayukha follows the 
text of the Mitacshara already cited, 

Lands purchased by one co-heir with borrowed money.— 
Lands purchased by one member of an united family with bar 
rowed money cannot be claimed by another who has not joined in 
the transaction, 2 Macn. Prim. If. L. lb l, But if it happened 
with his consent, then he is entitled to participate, and must pay 
the debt proportionably, ib. 

Property exclusively acquired by one co-heir is not to be 
shared by bis brethren. —The father of the appellants and the 
grandfather of the respondent were a joint family. A purchase of 
a ze mind ary by the latter, with the produce of his separate in¬ 
dustry, and without any aid from friends, ancestral or paternal, 
no one else can participate in it, citing Menu , Yisfoiu. Jim. Vahma , 

2 Maen. Erins. JB. L. U2, 

Interest op father tx wealth acquired by united sons.— In 
wealth acquired by sons while living in union with tho father, he 
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has a co-ordinate interest; but if it were obtained irrespective of 
the father or his property, it is the son’s, 1 Sira, IL L. 63, 64. 

WHERE O m BROTHER ASSOCIATES WITH ANOTHER IN DEVELOPING 
ms property. — If one brother has acquired property individually, 
and in developing it, associates another brother with him, they are 
each entitled to a share, or moiety, of such property. See Abra¬ 
ham v. Abraham , 9 Moore's In. Ap . 529. 

House built on joint land. —If one build a house on ancestral 
land with separate funds of his own, such house would not bo 
property in which shares might be claimed by co-parceners, they 
would only have a claim on him for other similar land equal to 
their respective shares. Such is the custom or unwritten Jaw, 
KhodrtTam Serma v ¥ Tirhckun , 2 Macn . Prim, If, Zi 152, and 
authorities quoted. 

Augmentation op the common fund. —The augmentation or 
improvement of the common stock by one of the co-heirs does not 
entitle him to au extra share, if the increase be gradually added 
to tho property, and is not, in the strict sense, self-acquired, Mitac- 
sham } ch. L s. iv. § 31 ; 1 Sira. IL L. 213, <?.</., the managing mem¬ 
ber may trade with the funds so as greatly to increase them ; he 
gets however only his regular share. 

Acquisitions by unassisted labour. —But, according to the 
Bengal school, an acquisition made by one co-heir by means of his 
own unassisted and exclusive labour entitles the acquirer to a 
double share. 

By joint funds oii personal labour. —Where an estate is ac¬ 
quired by one of four brothers co-parceners, either with the aid of the 
joiut fund.'*, or with the personal aid of the brothers, two-fifths should 
be given to the acquirer, and one-fifth to each of the other three, 1 S* 
D. A. R. 6. But, according to the law as current in Benares, the 
fact of one brother having contributed persoual labour, while no 
exertion was made by the other, is no ground of distinction. If 
the patrimonial stock were used, ail tho brethren share alike, 1 
Macn, Prim, II. L . 52. 

Self-acquisitions without aid of joint funds, —If the joint stock 
have not been used, he by whose sole labour the acquisition has been 
made, is alone entitled to it. It may, indeed, be difficult at times 
to determine what constitutes a joint stock in consequence of the 
difficulty of laying down any general rule that can with propriety 
be applied to any case. Each must, therefore, bo decided upon its 
own merits, 1 Sira. IL L. 214. 

Exception in case of land, the recovery of which entitles 
acquirer to a fourth over and above his own.— -Where landed 
property, lost to the family, may be recovered by a co-heir with¬ 
out aid from the family resources, and made avilaole to them, the 
recoverer is entitled to a fourth of such property, over and above 
his own, as a special remuneration, and tbo rest is divisible among 
himself and the other co-heirs, Sankha, Mitac, ch. i. 8, iv* § 3 ; 



2 Muon. Priris, II. L. 157. Sir Thomas Strange, 1 11. L, 220, 
says, Whether by this is to bo understood a 'fourth of the whole 
property recovered, or only a fourth of an equal share added to a 
share, seams uncertain. It has been hold, that if lands are acquired 
by the labour of one co-parcener, and partly by the funds of an¬ 
other, each is entitled to half a share, but if they were acquired 
by the joint labour and capital of one, and by the labour only of 
the other, two-thirds should belong to the former, and one-third 
to the latter ; but there is hardly any principle of Hindoo law to 
support this. 

The acquirer takes a double share on partition where ancestral 
property has been used in making the acquisition, 2 Macn. Prini 
II. L, 158 , 

Yacttuca.—L and purchased fora boy by moans of his ymituca is 
not liable to partition. Yautuca signifies anything received at the 
time of marriage. The term is generally used to signify don¬ 
ations given at the time of each of the sanacaras or ceremonies, 2 
Macn, Prim . II, L, 159. 

AN UNITED HALF-BKOTlf.BR SHALL NOT PARTICIPATE IN TUB SELF- 

acquisitions of his co-PitopRiFTOR,—Two half-brothers lived to¬ 
gether in unity, one of them, without separation, went to a foreign 
country, where he obtained a situation, and purchased lands. Ac¬ 
cording to the doctrine contained in Jim, Vahana and other law* 
books, the brother of the half-blood has no title to participate in 
the property, from the circumstance of his continuing with the. ac¬ 
quired as a member of a joint and undivided family when the ac¬ 
quisition was made, 2 Macn, Prim. If, L. 161. 

Improvement of undivided property.— Money expended in the 
improvement or repair of undivided property enjoyed by a Hindoo 
family iu common, is spent on behalf of all the members alike, and 
all partake of the benefit arising from the outlay, should a division 
take place. 

Agreement between members respecting expenditure of self- 
acquired funds. —There is no rule of Hindoo law precluding one 
member of an undivided Hindoo family, though living together, 
from entering into au agreement with his co-proprietors for the 
repayment of self-acquired funds which had been expended on the 
improvement or repairs of the family property, particularly where 
portions of it have been occupied by each of the members living 
separately, Muttusvami Gaundan v. SiMir'ammiya Gamidan, 1 
Mad, II, C, R. 309; and see 1 Stra. II, L. 199; 2 Macn . P, 
II L. 162; 6 Maoris In. Ap. 547. 

This suit was brought for a division of family property. The 
plaintiffs and defendants were members of an undivided family. 
They occupied separate houses and separate portions of the lands 
which comprised the family estate. The defendants set up an 
agreement, executed in 1858 by the plaintiffs, stipulating that no 
division of the lauds should take place until the plaintiffs had 
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reimbursed tbe defendants for the improvements made by the 
defendants’ father upon that portion of the lands which was in 
their occupation, and providing for the adjustment of the value oi 
the improvements by arbitration. 

The District MunsifF dismissed the plaintiffs claim. His judg¬ 
ment, however, was reversed by tiro Principal Sadr Ameen, on the 
ground that the family were undivided, and that a charge incurred 
by one member must be held to be on behalf of the entire family. 
From this decision there was an appeal to the High Court, and 
Scotland , C. J., in delivering judgment, recognised the rule upon 
which the Principal Sadr Arneon acted ; but said, There is no rule 
of law of which we are aware that precludes one member of an 
undivided Hindoo family, though living together, from entering 
iuto an agreement with his co parceners in respect of the expendi¬ 
ture upon the family property, and repayment of self-acquired 
funds ; and such an agreement is rendered more reasonable and 
probable where portions of the family property are occupied and 
enjoyed, as in this case, by each of the members living separately. 

BENAMEE FUHCil ASK BY A MEMBER OP A JOINT FAMILY DOES NOT 

render the property self-acquiked.— The presumption of Hindoo 
law in a joint undivided family, is that the whole property of the 
family is joint estate, and tbe -onus lies upon a party claiming any 
portion of such property as his separate estate to establish that 
fact, Dhvnn Dass Pandaj v. Mt. Shama Soondri Dihiah, 3 Moore’s 
In . A/>. 220 ; Gopeekrist Gosain v. Gungapcrmud Gamin , G Moore’s 
In. A;p. 53. 

Where a purchase of real estate is made by a Hindoo in the name 
of one of his sons, the presumption of the Hindoo la v is in favour 
of its being a benamee (ie. } a purchase by the father in another’s 
name for his own benefit) purchase, and the burden of proof lies 
on the party in whose name it was purchased, to prove that ho 
was solely entitled to the beneficial interest in such purchased 
estate. Purchase of a talooh in Bengal by a Hindoo in his eldest 
son’s name, the conveyance, though in the English form of lease 
and release, was held to be a benamee purchase, and the son in 
whose name it was purchased, declared to be a trustee for the 
father, and the talook, part of the father’s estate at the time of 
his death, Gopeekrist Gosain, v. Gungapersaud Gosain> 6 Moore $ In. 
Ap. 53. 

“It is a practice prevalent in Tndia to make purchases iu the 
name of others, and from whatever cause or causes the practice 
may have arisen, it has existed for a series of years, and these 
transactions are known as benamee transactions. They are noticed 
at least as early as the year 1778 in Mr Justice Ihjdds Notes , where, 
in a case that cavne before him in that year, Doe d. Telluck Seal v. 
Gour .Hung Dap, Morten’s Decs. 249, tho practice is thus mentioned: 
1 In mere personal demands, such as Bengal bonds, the Courts 
have, upon consideration, determined that tho action may be 




brought in the name of the person whoso name is in the instru¬ 
ment, though it should bo proved that lie had no real interest in 
it; 11 tid the Court has so far complied with the very general prac¬ 
tice m this country of using the name of other persons in mere 
personal demands, that iu many cases the plaintiff had recovered 
on notes, not in his own name, but in some other name, givim* 
evidence that the transaction wan really his. Snob, for instance" 
tint the money lent was his, and that'lie took the bond iu the 
r.ame oi another.’ Then ho speaks thus in reference to real estate: 

but it cannot be allowed to be both ways in the case of a dis¬ 
pute of land, without directly contradicting those former decisions 
of the Court ,’" 

In a mHch more recent case, which occurred in Sir Ed. Emm's 
time, Maha Ranee ./iiissnutt Cmnaree v. Bullabddi , reported iu 
lulton, 383, it is said, “ As far as the evidence goes, for there was 
no proof of the deed, the transaction is a simple benamee one, in 
the name of the complainant, but in troth for the benefit of Rajah 
Inch under. It may be for religious purposes, but the question 
raised, Whether the Court will recognise a boumnc trusteeship, or 
a trust upon a trust does not arise. It being once established, 
then, that ttie transaction is benamee, the circumstance of the 
receipts being in the name of the complainant proves od&ing, that 
being in accordance with benamee usage, Amanee Teivaree v" Rev 
Euyhoo Bnn.s Siih.ai, 3 Beng. S. D. R. 363 ; Bhurm Das Ramie,/ v. 
Aft. Mama Soondri DiUah, 3 Mowes In. Ap. 229, where Lord 
Campbell, in delivering the opinion of the Court, at p. 240, says" 
We have heard from the highest authority, the authority Sir 
td. Aast and Sir Ed. Ryan, that the criterion in those eases in 
India is to consider from what source the money conies with v?hich 
the purchase money is paid. Here there has been no evidence 
given that the appellant bad any separate property, or that it was 
lrom Ins funds that any part of the purchase money was paid ; 

therefore, I think that so far on this part of the case no difficulty 

can be entertained, and that the whole of the property must bo 
considered as joint property, and it makes no difference whether 
the transaction was effected in the name of a son or a stranger. 

1 10 ru, ° . ol ^t'ghah law does not apply; various reasons may he 
urged against the abstract propriety of that rule. It is merely one 
of positive law, and not required by any rule of natural justice to 
no incorporated m any system of laws, recognising a purchase bv 
one man in the name of another, to bo for the benefit of the real 
purchase! . I heir lordships, therefore, are not prepared to act 
agamst the general rule even in the abseuce of peculiar circum¬ 
stances. but m India there is what would mako it particularly 
objectionable, namely, the impropriety and immorality of makum 
an unequal division of property among children.” 

, After citing a passage from Mo,ion. P. II. I. p. 2, their lord- 
ships add, “It is their opinion, therefore, that notwithstand- 
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Ing tho respondent was the only son of Qeogoram Goss&ln 
when the purchase was made, the objection in point of morality 
and religion was a circumstance of conduct so strong, according to 
Hindoo principles, that it is not lightly to be assumed; it forms 
an objection against importing into the Hindoo law, that rule of 
positive law which exists in England. I have omitted to Observe 
that beh'mee purchases in the names of children, without any in¬ 
tention of advancement, are frequent in India,” Amanee Tmarm 
v. JRai Jhifjhoo Bum Suluti, 3 Beng> S, 1). A. 330, where may bo 
foiled this statement, “ The present ea^e does not appear to be at 
all of a nature with these benamee transitions, which are pro¬ 
hibited by tho regulations, as Shoo Suhai in making the purchase 
in the name of his eldest son, acted only in conformity to the 
general usage and custom of the country, against which tho pro¬ 
hibitory enactment was never intended to apply.” 

FkaubuI^nt co noe a lm nt oi-' oommon prgreeit, —Effects which 
have been withheld by one co-heir from another, and which are 
discovered after the separation, let thorn again divide in equal 
j- hares. This is a settled rule, Yqjnavalety/a, Mayukha , ch. iv, s, 
vib 8 24; see Mitac. .293, ch. i. s, ix. § i. ; Jim, Vafiana,> 230, ch. 
.viii. § 3; 3 I)ig, 397. Menu * says ,—“ When any common pro¬ 
perty whatever is brought to light after partition has been effected, 
that is hot a [fair] partition, it must be even made, over again,” 
J layuMa,, ch. iv. s. xxvi. § 26. 

When before a division a member conceals or removes a part of 
ihe family property with intent to defraud, he shall lose all share 
i i the property when it is divided. 

But should this fraud be committed after division, be will not 
bp divested of his share, so that such acta bar the remedy, but not 
his right to tho property which would fall to his shore. + 

Fraud alone, and not impiety, profligacy, &e., would bar inherit¬ 
ance in modern courts of law. 


Section VI. 

Distribution of shares.—1. Between rather and sons. 

2. Between co-heirs. 

1. Bet men father and sons—Equal distribution of ancestral property 
role of all schools—In Madras, sons may demand partition and 
take per stirpes —In Benares school , unequal distribution is pro- 

* Tho text is not found in the institutes. 

i On tho death of the father, dimensions arising among bis heirs, the col¬ 
lector took upon himself to attach the property. One of the sons entered the 
house and took away part of the property, and for this was convicted of 
burglary, for which fraudulent crime he was afterwards deprived by the 
Sudr. Court, on appeal, of ary share in the property. The law, or justice of 
this incision is not apparent to ordinary rninds 
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hibitzd of mredral property, and of immoveable self-acquired 
property—He may reserve two shares of personal acqumkons~ 

hwqml&y in shares of real property illegal . -In Eastern India, 

equal partition—hi Bengal, unequal distributiun^Accordmg to 
Mixon, Cons, if once made mlid^ThU opinion darned and re* 
futed^Qpinfcm of old andJiarities- Ititiher and only son—Doctrine 
*of the Mitao. as to equal participatim of father and son, and the 
right of the latter to require partition refected—As to self acquired 

property . -By use of patrwm)iy-~~Lost propeHy acquired by sole 

exertions —Sons may dispute unequal division —Each son may 
demand his share at different periods, or may renounce--May 
resume share in case of indigence. 

Distribution among co-heirs—Ancient rule- Equal division— 
Sons take per capita— Others than sons take per stirpes— Parti¬ 
tion after the fathers decdltr^Bi^op^M^ enjoyment—The 
co-heirs yM called upon to deduct their legitimate expenses— JLh- 
vision made of balance--A division is made of the balance after de¬ 
duct inci expenditure— But extravagant excesses may be. deducted from 
him who indulges hi them — Drones not allowed to share tn accumula¬ 
ting _ Pons take per capita— Other than sons take per stirpes— One 

sm requiring partition, no except ion to ride as to equality of shares— 
J m ong sons of different brothers is according to their fathers—One of 
four grandsons’ co-heirs having died, his son is entitled to clam parti¬ 
tion from his uncles—As to separate acquired property brothers pay 
contract, with cachothc.r —Brother s sons also sha.rewithth.nruncles as 
far as the great • grandson—The son of a great-grandson, a. ill not take, 
being in another line ot heirs, unless the direct line ts cMumsUd 

_ fjifo refers to re-united family only—This limitation is intruded 

in the case of residence, in another district—Distribution among 
mothers—But not where, the sons vary in number—Property 
descends in co-parcenery- -Several sons take as one heir- . ■ Excep¬ 

tion, in favour of cram, &c.—Condition of undivided family pre¬ 
vious to partition — Manager—Acts must be for general good — 
Wh n acts, for support of family, joint property bound, though 
rented)/ personal — Where, for purposes of trade or charity, consent 
of the rest necessary — Mortgage, Ac., without consent of the rest, 
invalid—Tn .Bengal, good for his own share—Consent of co-sharers 
necessary to valid alienation of joint property beyond alienor’s 
shares—In Bengal, assignment of co-sharer's own share even before 
partition—In Madras, co-sharer may alienate his shire which is 
liable to be sold under, aft. fa. on judgment obtained for a tort. 

Equal distribution of ancestral property iutle of all 
schools —1st, Between father and sons; 2d, Between co-heirs. 
The rule (which is alike binding according to the doctrine of every 
school) is, that as to ancestral property, whether real or personal, 
land or moveables, the division must be strictly equal, Daya 
Branca Sangraha ch. vi. §18; .Mitacshara, ch. i. s. r. ff ; 2 Jlacn. 
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Print. If. L . 47- “ In wealth acquired by the grandfather, 

whether it consist of moveables or irnmoveables, the equal parti¬ 
cipation of father and son is ordained/’ Brihaspatiy J hunt a Vakana, 
eh. ii. § 50. The meaning is, that the participation shall be equal 
and uniform, and the father is not entitled to make a distribution 
of greater or less shares at his choice, as he may do in the instance 
of his own acquired goods. It does not imply that the shares 
must be alike, Jirnnta Vaham , ch. ii. § 50. Probably this means 
that it is not; imperative, that each individual should receive the 
same class of property. 

In Madras sons may demand partition and take per stirpes. 

.-In .Madras it has been held, as we have seen, that a son, or even 

a grandson of his own pleasure, may compel a division of ancestral 
immoveable property. Each of the latter stands as to his share 
in the exact position of the person he represents, (his father,) i,e. y 
he gets the share that would have fallen to him if he had claimed 
a division. 

In Benares unequal distribution of ancestral and immove¬ 
able SELF-ACQUIRED PROPERTY PROHIBITED. — III the BdUires School 
an unequal distribution by the father of ancestral property, of 
whatever description, as well as of immoveable property acquired by 
himself is prohibited ; and of his own personal acquisitions he can¬ 
not, according to the same law, reserve more than two shares for 
himself, and any unequal distribution of real property is illegal, 
for the maxim, factum valet, does not apply in the Benares school, 
1 Mftcn. Prim . If. L. 44 . + 

According to Sir Thomas Strange^ 1 II, L. 396, relying on the 
old Bengal authorities, (and Mr Strange, who relies upon his father, 
Man . 11. L. § 249,) the father has a right to two shares for him¬ 
self out of the ancestral property. But the other rule, as laid down 
by Mr Stranges M. If. L. § 249, prevails in Southern India, 
and it is laid, down in the Mitac. ch. i, e. v. § 5, “A father has no 
right to a double share/’ 

Ancestral property is equally divided between a father and his 
sons in Eastern India, 2 Jt men. P. II. L. 147. 

In the Bengal school the father may make unequal distribution 
of self-acquired property as well as moveable ancestral property, 
1 Mam, Prim. Ii. L, 44, and of property of whatever description 
recovered by himself, retaining for himself as much as he pleases, 
and should he make an unequal distribution, or without any just 
cause exclude any of his sons, the act would be sinful, but not 
invalid. But with regard to ancestral immoveable property and 
estate, to the acquisition of which his sons may have contributed, 
they arc entitled to equal shares, hut the father may retain a 
double share of it as well as of acquisitions made by his sons, 
1 W. H. Mam. 44. 

According to Macn. Cons, if once made, valid. — Macnaghten 
in Considerations on II. L ch. “ Gifts unequal distributionin 
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discussing the subject with reference to the Bengal law, which 
he admits is surrounded with difficulty, arising from conflicting 
opinions, is evidently biased in favour of the opinion, that a gift of 
even the entire ancestral moveable property, if one? made, is valid 
though sinful. 

Tins opinion discussed and refuted. — Macn. (Prill*. II. L. 45,) 
differs from this view, first, Because the doctrine for which I contend 
has been established by the latest decision, 2 S. I). A. 214, and, 
secondly, Because the only authority (or the reverse of this 
doctrine consists in the following passages from Jim, Vahana, 
“ The texts of Vyam exhibiting a prohibition are intended to 
show a moral offence; they are not meant to invalidate the sale 
or other transfer. Therefore, since it is denied that a gift 
or sale should be made, the precept is infringed by making one, 
but the gift or transfer is not null, for a fact cannot be altered by 
one hundred texts and the learned author adds, “ If these pas¬ 
sages are to be taken in a general sense, if they are to be held to 
have the effect of legalising, or at least of rendering valid all acts 
committed in direct opposition to the law, they must have the 
effect of superseding all law, and it would be better at once to pro¬ 
nounce those texts alone to be the guide for our judicial decisions. 
The example adduced by the commentator to illustrate those texts 
clearly shows the spirit in which this unmeaning though mis¬ 
chievous dogma was delivered \ he declares that a fact cannot be 
altered by a hundred texts, in the same manner as the murder of a 
Brahmin, though in the highest degree criminal and unlawful, 
having been perpetrated, there is no remedy ; or, in other words, 

that the defunct Brahmin cannot be brought to life again. 

But what renders this conclusion less disputable is, that the texts 
of Vyam in question occur in the chapter of the Day a Mhaga, 
which treats of self-acquisitions, and has no reference to ancestral 
property. If any additional-proof were wanting of the father’s in- 
cowpeteney to dispose of ancestral real property by an unequal 
partition, or to do any other act with respect to it which might be 
prejudicial to the interests of his son, 1 would merely refer to the 
provision contained, ch. iii. s. vii. § 10, of the translation of the 
extract from the Mitacshara relative to judicial proceedings. The 
rule is in the following terms :—“The ownership of the father and 
son is the same in land which was acquired by his father,” &c. 
From this text it appears that in the case of land acquired by the 
grandfather the ownership of father aud son is equal, and therefore 
if the father make away with the immoveable property so acquired 
by the grandfather, and if the son has recourse to a court of justice, 
a judicial proceeding will be entertained between the father and 
son. The passage occurs in a dissertation as to who are fit parties 
in judicial proceedings, and although the indecorum of a contest 
wherein the father and son are litigant parties has been expressly 
recognised, yet, at the same time, the rights of the son are de- 
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dared to be of so inviolable a nature that an action by him for the 
maintenance of them will bo against his father, ami that it is better 
there should be a breach of moral decorum than a violation of 
legal right. 

The question as to the extent to which an unequal distri¬ 
bution made by a father iu Bengal should be upheld has been 
amply discussed iu a case decided in the Court, of,!?. I). A. 
(2 S. D. A. It. 214) in 1816. It was there determined that 
an unequal distribution of ancestral immoveable property is illegal 
and invalid, and that the unequal distribution of property ac¬ 
quired by the father, and of moveable ancestral property, is 
legal and valid, unless when made under the influence of a mo¬ 
tive w'hich is held in law to deprive a person of the power to 
make a distribution. It was declared, in a note to that case, that 
the validity of an unequal distribution of ancestral immoveable 
property, such as is expressly forbidden by the received authorities 
on Hindoo law, ciuinot be main tamed on any construction of that 
huv by Jrnuta Vahana or others. Jaganmxtha, iu his Digest, 
maintains a contrary opinion. He says, that it a father infringing 
th law absolutely give away the whole or part of the imrooveablo 
ancestral property, such gift is valid, provided he bo not under the 
influence of auger or other disqualifying motive; and ad m ting 
this doctrine to be correct, it must be inferred, d, fortiori, that ho 
is authorised to rnako an unequal distribution of such property, 
hut the reverse of this doctrine has been established by the mass of 
authorities, which will be found collected in the case above quoted 
1 Mam. p. //. L. 45. 

OPINIONS or OLD AUTHORITIES - FATHER ENTITLED TO TWO SHARES 

or ANCESTRAL propertst.— When a father makes a partition of the 
ancestral property, lie may take two shares for himself, and allot to 
each of his sons a single share; for the text of Vrihasputi, which de¬ 
clares “ the father may himself takes two shares at a partition made 
in his lifetime,” relates to ancestral wealth, Da>/a Kraim Sangraha, 
ch. vi. § 16. It must not be supposed that this text refers to the 
father’s own wealth, since it would contradict the texts of Vishnu 
and the rest, w hich declare that what a father may in snob case take 
depends entirely upon his own will, and as he may take a greater 
or less share, at his pleasure, the restriction of two shares only 
would be useless, ih. §17.* A father has not the power to make 
an unequal distribution of ancestral property, consisting either of 
land, or a oorrody, or slaves, even though any of the causes before 
mentioned, namely, the superior qualifications of one particular 
son, <fec., should exist, and the text of Yojnaoalchya, which declares 
“ the ownership of the father and son is the same in land which 
was acquired by his father, or in a corrody, or in chattels," (slaves,) is 
intended to restrain the exercise of the father’s will ; for, although 

' See Mam, opinion, ante , p. 370, where this subject is discussed, and the 
correct rule laid down. 
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contrary to the received opinion, [of equal ownership between 
father and son,] it is impossible that as long as the father, the 
owhet of the ancestral property, continues to survive, his' sons 
should have ownership therein, i&i § 18. 

But the father possesses a power in regard to ancestral property 
other than land, (and the descriptions above mentioned,) such as 
‘pearls, goms, similar to that which lie has in the disposal of his 
own acquired wealth. Yajnavalchya declares, u The father is mas¬ 
ter of the gems, pearls, and corals, and of all [other moveable pro¬ 
perty,’], but neither the father nor the grandfather is so, of the 
whole immoveable estate, 1 ' lb. § 19. 

Here, by the specification, in the first instance, of gems, pearls, 
apd corals, and afterwards by the use of the word aU ) gold and 
other effects, exclusive of the "three descriptions of property, con¬ 
sisting of land, &o., are intended. The word whole, again, which 
occurs in the second portion of the above text, is. made use of for 
the purpose of showing that a prohibition does not exist against 
a gift of immoveable property not incompatible with the due sup¬ 
port of the family. Thus it is stated in I)aya Bhaga , lb. § 20. 

In like manner, a father may at his pleasure allot to his son the 
deduction of a twentieth from his own acquired wealth, or to the ances¬ 
tral property. Yajnavalchya says, u If a father make a partition, let 
him separate his sons at pleasure, and either dismiss the eldest 
with the best share, or, if lie choose, all may be equal sharers.” 
Hero the first half of this text relates to a father’s own acquired 
wealth, and the last refers to ancestral property. This is the 
opinion stated in the Day a Bhaga , Day a Krama Scmgr aha, tb. 
§ 21 . 

Father and only son. — Narada, 13, 12, allows a double share 
to a father, but this has been explained to relate to an only son, 
MayuJcka, oh. iv. 8, iv. § 12 ; Jim. Vahana , ch.ii. § 3-5. Vrihaspati 
declares, however, that; the father is entitled to only an equal share 
with an only sou in ancestral property, Mayidcha , lb. § 13 ; Jim. 
Vahana, ch. ii. § 35 ; so Yajnavalchya. For the ownership of the 
father and son is the same in land which was acquired by the 
grandfather or in a cor rod y* or in chattels, (which belonged to him,) 
AfayiMw, lb. § 13 ; J Titac. ch. i. s. v. § 3; Simula Vahana, ch. ii. § ff. 
So Jfuityayan'a, when the father and the sons even take all that 
which has been made upon the common wealth, in equal shares, it 
is called a legal partition, Mayuhha, ch. iv. s. iv. § 13. A text in 
Yajnavalchya, and another in Narada, to a contrary effect have been 
explained as relating to former ages, <b. § 14, “ or the meaning of 
ihe text (Yajnavalchya rnpra) may be as set forth by DhareswaraN 
A father occupied in giving allotments at his pleasure has equal 
ownership with his sons in the paternal grandfather’s estate. Ho 

* A eorrody signifies anything which hna Wen promised, deliverable at any 
fixed „pedod, Sim. Vahana. ch. ii. ri. 18 . 
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is not privileged to make an unequal distribution of it at his choice, 
as ho is in regard to bis own acquired wealth. So Vishnu, 17, X, 
2, says, When a father separates his son3 from himself, his will re¬ 
gulates the division of his own acquired wealth. But in the estate 
inherited from the grandfather the ownership of lather and son 
is equal, Jimuta Yafuina, ch. ii. § 10, 55, 76. This is very clear, 
“ When the father separates his sons from hirnself he may, by his 
own choice, give them greater or less allotments if the wealth were 
acquired by himself ; hut not so, if it were property inherited from 
the grandfather. The father has not, in such case, an unlimited 
discretion/* ib. § 17, 

The doctrine of the Mitaushara as to the equal participation 

OP FATHER AND SON, AND THE RIGHT OF THE LATTER TO ACQUIRE 

partition hej'KCTed.—H ence (since tho text becomes pertinent, by 
taking it in the sense above stated, or because there is ownership 
restricted by law in respect of shares, and not an unlimited discre¬ 
tion) both opinions; (of the Mitacskara and others, Srikruhna and 
Achyufa.) that tho mention of like ownership provides for an equal 
division between father and son in the case of property ancestral, 
and that it establishes the son’s right to require partition, ought to be 
rejected, Jim, Vaham , oh, ii. § 18. It is consequently true (since 
the texts above cited do not imply co-ordinate ownership) that the 
father has his double share of wealth inherited from tho grandfather 
or other ancestor, and that a distribution takes place at the will 
of the father only, and not by tho choice of lira sons, zb. 20; see 
Srikriskna , Chudoniani , and Achyuta , ib. n. 20.^ 

As to self-acquired property. —As to self-acquired property, 
whether his sons co-operate or not in its acquisition, although the 
disposition of it is more in tho discretion of the father, ho must not 
make distinctions in its distribution upon improper or arbitrary 
grounds, or from caprice, as for instance on behalf of the issue of a 
favourite wife, nor when the father’s mind is labouring under dis¬ 
qualifying influences, such as anger, sickness, &o., Menu , ch. ix. § 215, 
Jim. VaJwi X, ch. ii. § 74, 76, 83 , 86, note ; Narada, 2 Dig. 541 ; 3 
ib. 2; Day a Krami San<r‘aha, ch.vi.g 14,15; Bhoioannychurn Bun- 
hoojea v. Heirs of Ram Haunt B., 2 S . B. A . 202; 3 Big. 544; 1 Stra. 
If , L. 194 ; 2 ib. 317 ; and Katyayam , 2 Big, 540 ; Mam. pp. 4, 5. 

This restriction on hi 3 volition in tho distribution of it, is incom¬ 
patible with the doc trine that he can do with it as he pleases, ante , 
pp. 354, 358, 363, 369. Bengal authorities only are quoted in 
support of it. As to the Mithila law, see 2 Stra . II. L . 317. 

Property acquired by use of patrimony.—I t will be borne in 
mind that although property may have been self-acquired, yet if 
it were obtained by the father at tho expeuse of aucestrdl wealth, or 
if the patrimony were used in its recovery ; it enters into the cate¬ 
gory of that class of property, and is regarded as such, ante, pp. 
355, 356, 361. 

Lost property acquired by sole exertions.—W hile, on the 
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other hand, property which was ancestral, but which had been lost 
by the ancestor, end was recovered by the son at his sole expense, 
without the use of ancestral property, is regarded us self acquired, 
ante, pp. 346, 351, 357. 

Sons may dispute unequal division. —Should any other principle 
be adopted in the distribution without the concurrence of the sons, 
it may be disputed by them, for the sons have the power of resist¬ 
ing an unequal distribution as well as of claiming division, 1 Stra. 
11 L. 195. 

Each son may demand iris shark at different periods.— We 
have seen, pp. 317,328, that a division, at the instance of some of the 
sons, may take place. 1 Stra. II. L. 194 ; in that case the other sons 
may, at any time, require a distribution of their shares, ante, p. 328. 

Or may renounce. —But should a son not be desirous of par¬ 
ticipation, he may waive his right to a share by acceptance of a 
trifle in satisfaction. Yajnavalchya 2, 117, 3 Dig, 65, says, “The 
separation of one who ia able to support himself, ami is not de¬ 
sirous of participation, may be completed by giving him some trifle 
which will have the effect of binding his heirs who might, without 
renunciation, still claim partition/’ Menu, ch. ix. § 207 ; Mitcie . 
oh. i. 8. ii, §11, 12. Jim. Vahana, ch. iii, & ii. §28; Mayukha , 
ch. iv. 8. iv. §16; 1 Sim. II. L. 195. 

May resume shark in case of indigence. —It is said the father 
may resume, in caseof indigence, what he had so shared with his sons; 
1 Stra. II. I. 196; 2 Dig. 536. The correctness of this last rule is 
doubtful. There is no case in English law where a gift, the pos¬ 
session of which passes at the time to the donee, has been resumed. 

2. Between co-heirs. —We have now to treat of the division of 
property after the death of the father amongst the co-heirs ; but be¬ 
fore passing on, we shall pause fora moment to take a bird’s-eye view 
of the state of a Hindoo family previous to partition. In Hindoo 
law, the presumption is in favour of union, as the primary 
state of every Hindoo family is that of association, Dhurm Dass 
Punchy v. Mvsst. Shama Soondri Dehiah, 3 Moore's In. Ap. 229 ; 

1 Stra. 11. L 225. On the death of the father undivided, the 
ancestral property devolves upon the co-heirs undivided, and so 
long as they remain in that, the normal state of a Hindoo family, 
they enjoy community of interest, although the management of 
the family concerns may devolve upon one member thereof. The 
eldest son generally having the first claim, but his pretensions are 
subject to the concurrence of the rest, and to his character and 
habits of business. On that male member of the family (except in 
Malabar and Canara , where the female is preferred, and even there 
a male member is manager) in whom these qualifications unite, the 
management falls, Jim. Yuliana, ch. i. b. 36, 37 ; ch. iii. s. i. § 15 ; 

2 Dig. 533; 1 Stru. II. L . 199 ; 2 ib. 252. 

Ancient rule.—I t is unnecessary here to do more than refer to 
the aucient rule with regard to the assignment of shares into 
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twentieth?, fortieths, and eightieths amongst tho eldest, middle¬ 
most, and youngest, and the right of the oldest son to the least 
chattel, &o. These rules being now obsolete, the utmost benefit 
that could result from their discussion would be to satisfy anti 
quarinn curiosity; and those who are disposed to study the sub¬ 
ject more fully will find it treated at great length in the different 
treatises on inheritance by Jimuta Vahatut and others, 

Equal division. —The rule that now jure vails is that among the 
sons the partition must bo equal. The mode by equal division is 
tho only one adopted in the present, age, because younger brothers 

1. ro n< w-ft-'Kiys seldom met with who entertain this great venera¬ 
tion (referring t.o an additional share) for the eldest boh, and elder 
brothers deserving of it are (equally) rare, I) ay a Krnma Su7igy<iha, 
eh, vii. § i3; Maimkha, eh. iv. s, iv. § 11; Mitae* ch. i. s, iii. § 7; 
Jim. Vcthana, ch. iii. s. ii. § 27, 

We have elsewhere observed, under the head of “Charges on 
the Inheritance,” pp. 77, 325, that the deb-s and other charges must 
be provided for before partition, 1 Stra. II. L . 101,192. These of 
course can only be ascertained on settlement ot the accounts ot he 
family, and division of the liabilities among the co-heirs, 2 Stra. 
If. L. 283, Caleb., or by special allotment of the property to meet 
the demand, as when provision of maintenance is in question. 
But this is mero matter of private arrangement, and cannot oust 
the creditors of their right to follow the property, notwithstanding 
its partition. If the enjoyment have been disproportionate, tho 
oo-heirs are liable to account for it, 2 Stra. //. L. 394, Coleb, We 
have also seen, under tho head of ‘ Disqualifications for Inheritance,” 
p. 98, that there are certain moral, physical, and mental defects, 
which, as they exclude from the performance of obsequies, likewise 
exclude from inheritance. Making allowance for these, the division 
of both ancestral and acquired property must in general be equal, 
without deductions for the oldest son. Harita ordains equal dis¬ 
tribution without deduction. Usanax saye, “The distribution 
among brothers born of women of the same tribe is ordained to be 
made equally.” Paithinud says, “When the paternal inheritance is 
to bo divided, the shares shall he equal.” Yaj7iavafchya also de¬ 
clares, “ Dot the sons divide equally the effects and the debts after 
the death of both parents.” Where deductions take place, it can 
only be by consent of the brethren, Jvn. } ahav/x, oh. iii. s. ii. § 25, 
26 • Mill', ch. i. ». iii. § 4 ; Daya Krarna Sangraha, ch. vii. § 13. 

Partition after the father’s death. —-An equal partition after 
the death of the father is declared in another Smritl\ Yojnavakhya, 

2, 113 , Mitm. ch. i. s. iii. § 1; Jm* Vahana, ch. iii. * i. H ; 3 
j Dig. 78.) Let sons divide equally both the effects and the debts 
after (the demise of) both parents, llarita. When the father is 
dead, the partition of the inheritance should be made equally, 
MayuhhOf ch. iv. s. iv. § 17; Stra. If. IP A. § 250. 

Disproportionate ENJOYMENT.—-The enjoyment of common 
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property la disproportionate or unequal shares—some of the co¬ 
heirs having more, some less, of the shares who a divided—must 
nevertheless be equal, the law taking no account of greater, or less 
expenditure, unless the difference be such, as to exclude all idea of 
proportion, the object entirely selfish, or the circumstances of a 
kind to include fraud, 1 Stra. 2L L. 224. 

The co he r us auk not called ij?on to deduct their legiti¬ 
mate EXPENDITURE. —Whatever excess has been expended by one 
brother, in consequence of his having a large family, should not be 
taken into account at the time of partition, but a partition should 
be made of the wealth which is actually forthcoming, Daya Krama 
Sangraha , oh. vii. § 29, Narada declares : “ Among u rise para ted 
kinsmen, lot not one restore what has been expended.” A partition 
should take place of the visible wealth collected for income and 
expenditure, ib. § 30. 

The division is made of the balance after deducting- ex¬ 
penses. —Having compared the amount of the wealth which bed 
accumulated at the time when no partition had taken place with 
the amount expended, a division should be made of the balance 
actually remaining, ib. § 31 ; so what has been laid out, with 
prudence and without excess, on initiation of a son, or the nuptials 
of a daughter, are not to be accounted for, for these are charges 
upon the joint wealth, ib. 32 ; 1 Stra. If. L . 224, ante y p. 78. 

But extravagant excess may be deducted from him who 
indulges in it. —But if there have been extravagant excess at 
these ceremonies, to the detriment of the common fund, the co¬ 
heir indulging in such extravagance will receive his share diminished 
in pro portion to such excess; though, if the debt incurred exceed 
his share, it is said that the law does not direct that the excess 
shall becotno a debt, 1 Stra. H. L. 224, ante, p. 83. 

Drones not allowed to share in accumulations.— In Bengal, 
a lazy knave, or drone, may be deprived of participating in the 
property acquired by augmentation or improvement. But this 
rule does not extend to Southern India. Jagaunathct says : 
“ Should any one of undivided brothers, through laziness or 
knavery, make no exertion for gain, not striving to improve the 
existing stock, and acquire further woalth, by agriculture, or the 
like, he may be debarred from his share of that which has been 
added by the rest of the brethreu ; subject to a trifle being given 
him for his maintenance, arid without prejudice to his claim for a 
share of the original stock.” But in Southern India this is denied 
—there being no exception there, to the right of sharing, all partici¬ 
pating equally, without reference to their contribution to the 
common stock, except in the one case only—viz., with the consent 
of the co-beir, Mitac. ch. i. a iv. § 31 j Menu, ch. ix. § 207. 

Sons take per capita.—T hese shares ate given to the sons, 
irrespective of their mothers; that is, whether they be by the 
same mother or not, they take per capita. 1 Stra. If. L. 193, 205. 
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Their shares are not governed by the number of the mothers 
from whom they have sprung, Stra, Man, H. L. § 250 ; 1 Stra. 
It, L, 193,205, not even among Sooilras. The same rule of equality 
of share for sous prevails for all classes, Judpitteut of Sudr. Court 
in B. A, 20 of 1846, Stra, Man. II. L. 251. 

Other than sons take per stirpes. —Where, however, other 
than sons claim a division, they inherit •per stirpes —standing in 
the position of those through whom they derive their claim, and 
receiving amongst them all, only wlmt he would have got had he 
divided. Thus : A. has two sons, B. and 0.; B. has one son, I>. ; 

C. has two sons, E. and F. 

A. l*3d. 



I 

A 


D. l-3d 

Here Ads property is divided into three shares. A. gets one 
share, one-third ; one share, another third, claimable by B., goes 
to D.; and the other third share, claimable by C., goes to E. and 
F., one-sixth to each. 

A, bBd. B. l«3d. a l-3d. 


a 1-3 d. 


k i.i 


6th. 


I,, 


6th. 


I I 

D. t-fltli. E. l-9th 

1 TI. 1. 

1-27th. 1-2*/th. 1-27 th.' 

The property was originally divided amongst three brothers— 

A. , B., C.; each takes a one-third share, A. leaves three sons, D., 

E., F., amongst whom he divides his one-third portion, which 
gives to each a one-ninth share. D. leaves three sons, G., H., L, 
who are likewise entitled to an equal division of D.s one-dinth 
share, so that each would receive a twenty-seventh part. J. and K., 

B. and C.’s adopted sons, each take their adopted fathers ono-third 
share. 

Again, A. B. and C. are brothers, A. die3, leaving a son, D., 
who claims and receives his father’s one-third share of the property ; 

B. and C. remain united. B. dies without issue, his share vests in 

C. The divided nephew, D., has no claim thereon. Had D. not 
divided off previously to the death of B., the whole of the family 
property would have been enjoyed in common by himself and C. 
But in consequence of his having divided on the death of B., C. 
takes the whole property on the death of B. as sole surviving 
member of a joint family. 

The law says, “That on the death of a divided co-heir, after 


F. l-9th. J . 


l-3d. 


K. 1-: 


3d. 


in 
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the enumeration of various classes of heirs, or failure of those 
of higher degree, brothers of the whole blood take tha inheritance 
in the first instance ; if there bo none, then brothers by different 
mothers, and on failure of brothers of either class, brother's sons 
share the heritage in the order of their respective fathers ; but 
brother’s sous, or nephews have no title to the succession during 
the existence of their uncles," Mitac, oh, ii. s. iv. § 5-8, We have not 
seen this doctrine applied to claims to succession of tho nature of 
the case we had supposed ; for instance, if D. had not been a 
divided nephew, and had been living in union with B. and 0. at 
the period of B.’s death, the question might be raised, whether ha 
was entitled to share the whole of the property equally with C., or 
whether he ought not to be restricted to the share of his father, 
A. and C. taking the share of B., or two-thirds of the whole 
paternal inheritance. We do not recollect of any case wherein 
the question has been raised ; but, certainly, consider this one 
likely to arise. Jim, Valumna agrees with the Benares school in 
respect to the succession of a brother to the share of his deoeaaed 
separated brother, Stahl's H, L. B. 362, n. 

One son requiring partition, no exception to rule as to 
equaltv of shares, —It can hardly be considered an exception to 
the rule of equality of shares that any one eon may, in exclusion of 
the rest, bo its s<jle object, the rest of the family and the property 
remaining in union with the father as before ; for such sod, on 
separation, can only receive bis due share, 1 Stm . II, I. 104. 

Amongst sons of different brothers is according to their 
fathers.--*- Yajnaoalchya declares the mode of division of ancestral 
estato among the sons of different brothers—“ A inong grandsons by 
different fathers the allotment of shares is according to the father's.” 
If means, that if there be one son of one, two sons of a second, and 
three sons of a third, [or the like,] their shares will be solely 
according to the number of the fathers, and not the number cf 
the sharers the ins elves, M&yukha, ch. iv. s. iv. § 20 ; see Mitac, 
276, ch. i. s. v. § 1, 2; Jim, Vahanna , 60, ch. iii. s. ii. § 21, 22; 
3 Dig . 6. 

One of four grandsons, co-heirs, having died, his eon is en¬ 
titled to claim partition from his uncles. —The eldest of four 
brothers, who had received moveable and immoveable property by 
gift from their maternal grandfather, died, leaving a son, the com¬ 
plainant, and then their mother died. Afterwards two of the sur¬ 
viving brothers died, one leaving a daughter, who was mother of 
male issue, and the other ft widow, as their heirs. A part of the 
property was undivided, (mother portion was divided, and in the 
exclusive possession of the several individuals specified. The com¬ 
plainant, the son of the eldest brother, sues for partition of the 
estate, and the defendant, one of the uncles, admitting the inchoate 
right of the plaintiff, states that while he is alive the brother’s son 
cannot have an equal share with him. The question was, Is the 
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property a fit subject of partition while one of the four brothers 
exiss, or will the surviving brother be entitled to a superior por¬ 
tion / It was answered, All the grandsons were equally entitled 
to the gift of their maternal grandfather, and should one of them 
die during the life of the mother, leaving a son, his son has the 
exclusive right to the property to which his father was entitled, 
whether divided or undivided. The following is the doctrine of 
the Mi/ac.y Jim. Vakana , and other books of law, Vi'whaspati. 

All die brethren shall be equal sharers of that wliioh is acquired 
by them in concert,'’’ 2 Mam. Prim . 1L L. 150. 

With regard to separately acquired property the brothers may 
enter into contracts with each other, Sira. M. II L. § 239. 

Brother's sons also share with their uncles.— Katyayana 
says, “ Should a younger son die before partition, his share shall 
be allotted (by the elder brother) to his son, provided he had re¬ 
ceived no fortune from his grandfather. 1 ” “That son’s son shall 
receive his fathers share from his uncle, or from his [uncle’s] son, 
and the same [proportionate] share shall be allotted to all the 
brothers according to law. Or [if that grandson be also dead] his 
son takes the share ; boyond him succession stops.” The younger 
son (anuja) denotes also that the eldest [is bound to portion off 
his brother’s son,] stops at tho great-grandson, Mayiikha> ch. iv. 
a. iv. §21. See 3 Dig. 7. 

The hoN of the great-grandson will not take, being in 

ANOTHER LINE OF HEIRS, UNLESS THE DIRECT LINE IS EXHAUSTED.— 

We must thus understand it. “The son of the great-grandson, 
or the rest, will not on the death of the hither, [grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, without interval, after the death of the great- 
great-] grandfather, obtain his wealth, being of another [line,] so 
long as his sou or other [heirs] are alive. In default of a son, 
grandson, [and great-grandson,] in the general [family] only, he 
also will take [the succession,] ” Mayukha> ch. iv. e. iv. § 22. 

This refers to y re-united family only.— This does not refer 
to an undivided family, but to a re-united one. For it is said by 
Dcmh f, “ Partition of heritage among undivided parceners, and a 
second partition among divided relatives living together, [after re¬ 
union,] shall extend to tho fourth in descent. This is a settled rule,” 
aud “ Be it debt, or a written contract, or a house, or arable land, 
descended from his grandfather, he shall take his due share of it 
when he comes, even though he had been very long in a foreign 
country. If a man leave the common family and reside in a 
another province, his share must undoubtedly be given to his mule 
descendants when they appear.” It means between the great- 
great-grandfather and his sons, separated when in a state of union, 
and afterwards re-united, Mayukha , ch. iv. s. iv. § 23 ; see 3 Dig. 
10; ib. 441 ; Jim. Vahma , 140, ch. viii. § 1 , 2, 3. In both, the 
text is assigned to Brihaspati. 

This limitation is intended in the case of residence in 
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another district. —This refers to those fixed in the same dis¬ 
trict, because where they reside indifferent districts it will descend 
even to the fifth, &3 is declared by Brihmpati in treating of resi¬ 
dence in other lands, “ Be lie the third person, or fifth, or even 
the seventh, [i.e., in the second, or fourth, or even in the sixth de¬ 
gree,] he shall receive the share that gradually descends to him on 
full proof of his birth and family naui o” May ekha, eb. iv. s. iv. § 2 4. 

Distribution according to the mothers.— Briluwpati , “If there 
be many [sons] sprung from one father, alike in number and iu 
class, but born of rival mothers, partition must be made by them ac¬ 
cording to law, by the allotment of shares to the mothers.” So Vyata 
says, ‘ If there be many sons of one man, by different mothers, 
but equal in number, and like by class, a distribution among the 
mothers ia approved,” MayuJcha, eh. iv. a iv. § 25, See Jim, Va- 
hana, 07, oh. iii, a i. § 12 ; 2 Dig, 575, 576. 

But not where the sons vary in numueb. —“Among brothers 
who are equal in class, but vary in regard to the number [of ,• ons 
produced by each mother,] the shares of the heritage are allotted 
to the males,"[not to their mother's,] ” Brihaspati, Mayukha, ch. iv. 
s. iv. § 26. 

Property descends in go-parcenery. —Wherever there are seve¬ 
ral sons they take, as one heir, the property descending to them as 
oo-parceners, audthey enjoy it iu community under one manager, 
as wo have soon, ante, pp. 220, 233, 243. 

Exception. —There is, however, one exception to this general 
rule in favour of the crown. Menu , ch. ix. § 323, speaks of a dying 
king duly committing his kingdom to his son. But this rule is 
based upon usage rather than law, Jagcmnatha, 2 Dig. 121, 122. 
So the same exception extends to principalities and the great 
zemindar tea. See ante, Inheritance, p. 243. BeemJah Dibeh v. Go - 
culmth, Beng. R. 1805' p. 32; l Sir*. II. L. 198, 208, 23(5; 2 ib. 
167, 447 ; Ranigmga Deo v. Doorgamunee Jobmi, Beng. R. 1809; 
Urjuth Manie Thakoor v. Rtmgunga Deo, Beng. R. 1814, p. 469. 

Condition op undivided family previous to partition. —We 
have seen hat the management devolves upon some male member 
of the family, where they continue to live in association, Jim. 
Va/tana, ch. iii. 8 . i. § 15; 2 Macn. Prim. II. L. 148, n. 

Managers’acts important. —The manager regulates the dealings 
and transactions of the family, aud his acts are of importance not 
only to the association, but also to the creditors. As to the power 
of manager or guardian to alienate ancestral property, see 6 Moore's 
In. Ap. 393, ante, p. 79. Sir Thomas Strange, II. L. 200, says, In 
his capacity as manager, all his acts aud disbursements to be of 
validity must be for the general good, if not for the immediate and 
in dispensable munteuauce of the whole : for objects chargeable 
upon the common stock, including works of piety, which it cou 
cerns all should not go unperformed ; with this difference, that 
where his acts have been for the support of the family, the charge 
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is in its nature binding upon the joint-property, though the remedy 
may bo eventually against him only, by whom it was incurred so 
acting : whereas, if in the course of trade, or fur charitable pur¬ 
poses, in order to its being so, it must have had the consent of 
the rest express or implied, Mi' at. eh. i. s. i. § 28, 29 ; 2 Stra. II. I „ 
936, 338, 339, 342. 

Ir is important for creditor#, therefore, to ascertain whether the 
family with whom they are dealing he separated, or united. It 
being necessary in the latter oase to see that the transaction is ono 
that will bind the co heirs, otherwise the common stock will not be 
liable, Prannath Baa v. GalisKunker Ghooml , Bang. R. ante, 1805, 
p, 61 j Sheva Bass v. Bishonath Dobee, ib* 46. Mr Colebroohe, upon 
this point, says, That a mortgage, sale, or gift, by one of several 
joint-owners, without the consent of the rest, is invalid for others’ 
slnres In Bengal law it is clear that it is good for his own share, 
and for th.it. only, Colehrooke and Ellis, 2 Stra. 1C L. 344 ; Daya 
Kranv Sangraha, ch. xii. s, viii. ix. ; 1 Sira. IT. I. 201. But he 
would be liable to penal consequences, 1 Sira. II I. 201, and the 
Court would probably enforce a separation in such case, 2 Sira. 
II. 1 . 431. In other provinces it as clear that the act is invalid 
us it concerns others’ shares; Mr Colebrooke remarking, that the 
only doubt which the subtlety of Hindoo reasoning might raise 
would be, whether it be maintainable even for his own share, the 
property being undivided, 1 Sira. II I. 201. 

Consent of the go sharers necessary to valid alienation of 

JOINT PROPERTY BEYOND THE ALIENOR’S SNARE. —I take the law to 1)0 
that the consent of the sharers, express or implied, is indispensable to 
a valid alienation of joint-property beyond the share of the actual 
alienor, and that an unauthorised alienation by one of the sharers is 
invalid beyond the alienor’s share as against the alienee. But con¬ 
sent is implied, and may be presumed in many cases, 2 Sira. H. I. 
343, 348; see 1 Sira. II. I. 201 ; Milac. ch. i. s. i. § 30 ; 2 Bin. 
519. 

In Bengal assignment of co-proprietor's own share even be¬ 
fore partition. —But in Bengal there may be an assignment of the 
co-proprietor’s own share, even before partition, since a common pro¬ 
perty is already vested in him, Jim. Vaham , ch. ii. § 28, note; 
Srikrishuds Daya Krarrn Sangraha , ch. xi. § 2, 3, 7 ; 2 Dig. 104. 

In Madras co *sharer may alien his share which is liable 
to BE sold in execution on a judgment obtained for a tort. _Ac¬ 

cording to Hindoo law, current in Madras, a member of an un¬ 
divided family may alien his share of the family property, to which, 
if a partition took place, he would be individually entitled, and 
such share is liable to be sold in execution on a judgment obtained 
for a tort, Virasvanii Ora,mini v. Ayyammi Gramm i, 1 Mad. M. C. It 
471. 

This was an action for the recovery of two houses which the 
plantitT had purchased at a sale, by the sheriff of Madras, under a 
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writ of fi. la., to recover damages in an action of trespass against the 
defendant. One of the issues raised a question whether, assuming 
the houses to be the property of an undivided family, of which 
Virasvami and the defendants Ayyasvarai and Deviume Amnial arc 
members, the plan tiff, by virtue of such sale, acquired any, and what 
title in the same. 

a$V>* Colly Scotland, C. J., in delivering judgment said, For the 
defendants it was contended as a matter of law, that the sale by the 
sheriff passed no interest whatever in the family property ; for that, 
even i : it had been an alienation by Ayyasvarai himself, without 
the consent of bia co-parceners, such alienation would have been 
void and inoperative, even to the extent of his own share ; and this 
being a sale upon an execution in an action of damages for a tort, 
was put as an cifortiori case, but we are of opinion that Ayyasvami 
might have made a valid alienation of his Bhare and interest in tho 
property, and that it passed under the sale in execution by the 
sheriff. As regards the supposed distinction where, as in the pre¬ 
sent case, the execution is for damages for a tort, we think that the 
damages and costs recovered constitute a judgment debt, and tho 
right of the execution creditor thereunder is tho same as upon any 
other judgment for the payment of money. To bold differently 
in this case would be in effect to declare the pecuniary immunity 
of all members of undivided Hindoo families, not possessing self- 
acquired property for any wrong, however great, which they may 
commit. 

Mr Mayne , however, chiefly relied upon the general ground, that 
no alienation by a member of an undivided Hindoo family, without 
the consent of his co-parceners, can bind even his own share, and 
ha asked our consideration of several decisions of the late Sadr 
Court upon this subject. It was not disputed that the course of 
decision in the late Supreme Court, since at least tho case of 
Ramamwmy v. SashachOla , (2 Strange, N\ C. td. 1827, p. 74,) and 
the opinion expressed by Mr Oolebrooke , in his observations upon 
th&t case, (2 Sira. II. L. .344,) supported the validity of such an 
alienation to the extent of the alienors own share ; nor that the 
tjamo rule of law prevails in Bengal; but it was said that there is 
a foundation for the rule in Bengal, which does not exist, according 
to the Hindoo law, applicable to Madras, for that in Bengal, the 
share of each parcener is treated as separate, even before partition, 
though unascertained. 

In support of this, the 31st section of the second chapter of the 
Daya Bhaya was referred to. But that section appears to be a 
quotation froin Mirada , and, according to Mr Oolebrooke s note to 
tho passage, it is otherwise interpreted by different compilers, and 
i« generally understood as declaring the ‘separate and independent 
right of co-heirs who have made a partition; and certainly the 
language of the passage itself refers to a condition of separation to 
some extent. But we do find in ch. ii. s. i. § 26, on the widow's 
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right of succession, that tho author, in course of & discussion upon 
the contradictory statements of text writers and commentators, 
makes tho observation, that “ is it not true that, in the instance of 
re-union, [and of a subsisting co-parcenery,) what belongs to one, 
appertains also to the other parcener, but the property is referred 
severally to unascertained portions of tho aggregate? Both parceners 
have not a proprietary right to the whole. ’ r l his observation, how¬ 
ever, is used only in reply to the argument, that the preferable 
right of tho surviving parceners may be deduced by inference from 
the fact that “ the same goods which appertain to one brother be¬ 
long to another likewise and that “ when the right of one ceases 
l> y his demise, those goods belong exclusively to the survivor, since 
his ownership is not divested.” But, according to both schools of 
Hindoo law, the right of survivorship is not absolute, and the un¬ 
divided share, according to both, descends to his sons ; and it seems 
to us that the real ground upon which the widow’s right of suc¬ 
cession is placed in Daya Bkaga is the authority of Vrihaspati, 
who says, that “ft wife is declared by the wise to be half the 
body of her husband, equally sharing the fruit of pure and impure 
acts. Of him whose wife is not deceased, hall tho body survives.’ 
Adding, by way of question, “ How, then, should another take his 
property while half his person is alive V* So that the right in truth 
rests upon the oneness of husband and wife, and not upon the ex¬ 
istence of a separate estate and interest of the husband in the pro¬ 
perty during bis life. Such a separate estate, as a matter of infer¬ 
ence, might be deduced as well from the descent of the father’s 
undivided share to sons, which is common to both schools of law, 
as from its descent to his widow, which is peculiar to the Bengal 
school. It is further to be observed, that whatever distinction 
there exists in this respect, was certainly present to the minds of 
Mr Colebroohe , and of the judges who decided tho cases above re¬ 
ferred t<>. 

It only remains for us to notice the Sadr Court decisions, to 
which our attention was called. We have looked at these oases, 
seven in number, nnd we find that three of them expressly decide 
that one of several co-parceners may bind his own share by aliena¬ 
tion, and that it is liable for his individual debt. These are the 
decisions to be found at p. 222 of the reports for 1853 ; at p. 235 of 
reports of 1855, and at p. 247 of the reports for 18G0, which is the 
latest case. There are, however, in the volume for 1860, two de- 
018101,5 in which the contrary is held. One of these, at p. 67, is 
rested upon the authority of the other at p. 17, and that again is 
rested upon the authority of the decision at p. 270 of the reports 
of 1850. Looking at that case, it does not seem to go the length 
supposed in the two last-mentioned oases; for the judgment in 
terms recognises the power of the co-parcener to confer jjpon the pur¬ 
chaser a right to what might eventually fall to his share at division, 
and the suit being for the recovery of a specific portion of property 
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upon an alleged division which wan 'disbelieved, -appears to have been 
properly dismissed. As to the decision at p. 215 of the reports 
for 1854, wo need pnly say that the Court appears to have pro¬ 
ceeded upon the ground that tho managing member having the 
control of the family property in his own hands could not proceed 
by suit and process to enforce his individual claim against the 
property. 

We see nothing in these decisions that materially conflicts with 
(and some of them support) the opinion we have above expressed, 
and Sir Thomas Strange , in the first, volume of his work of authority, 
at p. 202, expressly says, “ That in favour of a bond Jde alienee of 
undivided property, where the sale or mortgage could not be sus¬ 
tained as against the family, such amends as it could afford would be 
duo out of the share of him with whom lie had dealt, and for this 
purpose a Court would be warranted in enforcing a partition.” 
What the purchaser or execution creditor of the co-parcener is en¬ 
titled to is the share to which, if a partition took place, the co¬ 
parcener himself would be individually entitled, the amount of 
such share of course depending upon the state of the family. In 
this case there appeared to be two brothers and a stepmother, and 
the share of each brother is a moiety. There is no evidence of 
Ayyasvnmi having sous. If he had, they would no doubt be en¬ 
titled to shares in their father’s moiety, and so the property avail¬ 
able for the plaintiff would, to the extent of their shares, be re* 
duced, and except in this way, the existence of sons would not, wo 
think, affect the plaintiff’s right. 


Section VII. 

As the Right to Demand Partition among Co-Heirs. 

Thit excludes those who are not co-heirs—Who are entitled to main - 
tcnance only—Wife cannot claim in her cum right—Where there ctrt 
male issue neither can a daughter—One member may divide—Or 
all—And afterwards re unite—Partition of father's property 
may lake place during the life of the mother—Of mother's pro¬ 
perty driving life of husband—In Bengal—In every province ex¬ 
cept Bengal—Where there are several widows with sons—Patni 
Bhaga—Putra Bhaga—Bfects of the two modes of division — 
Amongst Soodras—Stepmothers and grandmothers—Widow of hus¬ 
band separated from coheirs — Daughter — Wherebrothersand sisters 
of same tribe—Division presumed to he general — Whether an only son 
e; titled to demand par tit ion from his uncles — Nephew s entitled as 
far r* the fourth in descent.—The son of one of four whole brothers , 
though ins father insane, entitled to one-fifth of property acquired 
by joint funds—Absentees entitled as far as seventh in descent — 
But those, at home (ajar as fourth in descent—Minor—Period of 
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absence—What constitutes a foreign country—After-born sons— 
Pregnant widow of a co-heir—Grandsons are entitled to their 
father's share , per stirpes— Not to equality individually until 
uncles and cousins — Land goes to the son horn hy the wife of equal 
clem—Illegitimate sons do not inherit even moveable wealth—But 
arc entitled to maintenance■—Son of a man by a woman of a higher 
class by Soodra ~ JRenunciation of share. 

We have still to consider— 

1. As TO TUB RIGHT TO DEMAND PARTITION, 2. TflE PROPERTY 
TO BE DIVIDED. 3. HOW DIVISION TAKES PLACE. 4. EVIDENCE. - 
To resumo our inquiries ns to partition among co-heirs, and, 

1. As to right to demand partition. —The right to demand a 
partition exists only in those who are considered as heirs. This, 
of course, excludes those who have only a right to maintenance, 
and, consequently, the female members of the joint ffirnily who 
have certainly an interest in the property, but only to the extent 
of their maintenance. Sir Thomas Strange says, that the interest 
which a wife has in partition by, or in tike life of the hu&baud is 
merely incidental, vol. i. p. 188. 

Wife cannot claim in her own right where there are sons— 
neither can a dadghter. —The wife cannot claim it in her own 
right , Apastamba, 'd Dig. 27, 422, 427; l Sira. If. L. 189. A 
daughter takes nothing as of right during her father’s lifetime, 
l If. L. 190, 203. She is equally barred from calling for it after his 
death, see post , p. 389. Where there are male issue; therefore, the 
widow or widows are entitled to maintenance only, for they cannot 
present the funeral cake, .Demid, 3 Dig. 10; 1 Stm. //. L. 203. 

One member may divide.—P artition may take place with re¬ 
ference to one or more members of the family, leaving the rest 
still undivided, 1 Stra. If. L. 204, or all may join in it arid after¬ 
wards may become re-united. See Re-union, ante 1 p. 385, 328. 

During life of tub mother.—I t has been thought by some that 
it could not take place during the mother’s life in consequence of a 
forced construction having been placed on the precept of Menu , ch. 
ix. § 104, “ After the death of the father and mother the brothers 
may divide the paternal and maternal estate.” But it is mani¬ 
fest that Menu in this passage was treating of two classes of pro¬ 
perty, one of the father, and the other of the mother, and with that 
terseness of expression which is peculiar to almost all ancient 
writers in most languages, he united the two branches of his sub¬ 
ject in one sentence, so that what he really meant to express was 
that after the death of the father the brothers may divide the 
paternal estate, and that after the death of the mother they may 
divide the maternal estate, and accordingly the author of the 
Smriti Chandriha has explained the meaning to be that the death 
of the one and of the other has reference distributively to their 
Beveral property, so that thero may bo a division of the father’s 
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propeny during the mother’s life, and vice vend, there being no 
reason to await the demise of both in order to divide what has be¬ 
longed to either, neither having ownership in the other’s property 
where there are children, 1. fttra. II I. 204; inasmuch, then, as 
the wife has no ownership in the property of the husband during 
his lifetime, nor the husband in that of hi 3 wife during her life¬ 
time, on the death of either, without children, the survivor may 
succeed by virtue of inheritance. 

Ik Bengal.—I n Bengal the lawfulness of division during the 
mothers life is denied, Jim. Yakima, oh. iii. s. i. §13; 3 Dig. 78. 
But tins opinion is construed by his commentator, Sriktkhia, as 
importing that the partition is valid, but not morally right; arid by 
Jtaijh. Dayatatva , that if it be made, a share is ordained for the 
mother; and by Kasirama an Dayatatva, that it is not laudable, 
not that it is null, 1 Sira. II L. 204. 

In every province except Bengal. —And Mr Colebrooke, after a 
careful examination of every material passage applicable to the point, 
was of opinion, that a division during the mother’s life was allow ¬ 
able throughout every province, with the exception of Bengal, I 
Strd. If. L. 204. 

Sir W. If. Macn. P. II. L. 50, says, Partition may be made also 
while the mother survives. This rule, though at Variance with 
the doctriue of Jim. Vakana , has nevertheless been maintained by 
more modern authorities, and is universally observed in practice. 

3 Dig. 78. 

According to the Jim. Vakana, Paghunandamt, Srikrishna, 
and other Bengal authorities, when partition is made by a father, 
a share equal to that of a son must be given to the childless wife, 
not to her who has male issue. But the doctrine laid down by 
Han'hatha is, that if the father reserve two or more shares, no 
share need be assigned to the wives, because their maintenance may 
be supplied out of the portion reserved. The Vivadarmmsetu 
holds that the wife is entitled to an equal share where the father 
•gives equal shares to his sou, but that where he give 3 unequal 
shares and reserves n larger one for himself, ho is bound to allot to 
each of his wives from the property reserved to himself as much as 
may amount to the average share of a son, Mura, Day a Krama 
Sangraha, ch, vi. § 27 ; 1 Macn. P. II. L. 48. 

Tiie doctrine laid down by Jaga?maika is, that if the wife have 
received from any quarter wealth which would ultimately have 
devolved on her husband, such wealth should he included in the 
calculation of her allotment. But if she received the wealth from 
her own father or other relative,or from the maternal uncle or other 
collateral kinsman of her husband, it should not be included, her 
husband not having any interest therein, 1 Macn. P. If. L. 48. 

The law of Benares, Mithila, and elsewhere differs from the 
Bengal school oa this subject, and is not in itself uniform or consis¬ 
tent. Vlgnynmvara ordains, “ When the father by his own choice 
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makes all hia sous partakers of equal portions, his wives, to whom 
peculiar property had not been given by their husband or father-in- 
law, must be made participants of shares equal to thoso^ of sons.” 
But if separate property had been given, the name authority subse¬ 
quently directs the allotment of half a share, “ or if any had been 
given, let him assign the half/' ib. 48. 

According to Mo lhavacharya, if the father by his own free will, 
make his sons equal participants, he ought to make his wives, to 
whom no separate property has been given, partakers of a share 
equal to that of a son ; but if such property has been presented to 
her, thou a moieiy should be given. Kamalakara , the author of 
the Vmdatandavay declares generally, that whether the father be 
living or dead, his wives are respectively entitled to a sou’s portion, 
But Suiapa-M; in the JDipakaMka , maintains, that if the father makes 
an equal partition among his sons by his own choice, ho must givo 
equal shares to such of his wives only as have no nmlo issue; and 
// i-tyudha. lays it down, that wives who have no issue male are here 
intended, ib, 

Mhm ordains, “ That when he reserves a greater part of his for¬ 
tune, and gives soma trifle to hrs sons, or takes a double share for 
himself, the husband must givo so much wealth to bis wives out of 
his own share alone. Accordingly, the separate delivery of shares 
to wives is only ordained when he makes an equal partition,” 
Daya Krama Sangraha, ch. vi, § 27. Mam. P. M, L, 49, sums 
up the argument thus : “ In case of an equal partition made 
by a father among his sons, Ids wives who are destitute of 
male issue take equal portions ; where he reserves a large portion 
for himself, his wives are not eutiiied to any specific share, but 
must be‘maintained by bi in ; and where unequal shares are given 
to son?., the average of the shares of the sons should be taken for 
the purpose of ascertaining the allotments of the wives. The 
same rules apply also to paternal grandmothers, in case of partition 
of the ancestral property,” ib, 49. 

Where therf are several widows with sons. — There are two 
modes of division adopted where there are several widows with sons, 
varying in number by each, some more, some leas, called Pabtii 
lib' f<>, or division by wives, or Pair a Bhaga s or division by sons. 
If the immber of sons by each wife bo equal, the allotment may 
be to the mothers, according to the former mode of division, leav¬ 
ing it to them to subdivide among the sons. This appears very 
fair. But the principle upon which this mode is adopted being 
that the division to the wives must always be an equal one, 

2 Sira. H. L. 352,) where the number of sons by each varies, its 
effect is very different. Thus, if one wife has one son, another 
three, and a third six, and each wife takes a third of the property, it 
is clear that the share of the sous will be very different in each case. 
So unnatural a mode of division is allowed only among Soodras, 
and even among them, only where there is a custom for it, and 
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which must be strictly proved, 1 Stra. II. I 205 ; Sumrim Singh 
v. Khedun. Singh , Beng. R. 1814, p. 443. Mr Mils says, “I know 
not that any authority admits Patni Bhaga to be the true rule. It 
is only allowed by some, and entirely rejected by others.” 

Effects of the two modes of division.—T he division by Putra 
Bhaga must always be unequal with respect to the children of each 
venter; for if there be two wives, and one son by either first or 
second of the two, he takes half the estate, and if there be a dozen 
by the other, t hey take no more among them. In the present case, 
dividing by Putra Bhaga the three sons would take each one-third 
of the estate, and the mother and sisters would bo jointly provided 
for. If by Patni Bhaga, the son of the first marriage takes one-half, 
and provides for his own mother only, those of the second take 
one-half also, and provide jointly for their mother and sisters. If 
the order had happened to be reversed, and the single son been of 
the second marriage, he, though the younger brother of the four, 
would still have got half of the whole estate. These are the effects 
of the two modes of division which I have taken this opportunity 
of explaining—an explanation which, I think, clearly shows that 
no judge should allow of the division of Patni Bhaga if he can avoid 
it, 2 Stra, 11. L. 352. Mr Ellis, in another case, says, In many parts 
of the southern countries the custom of dividing the property in 
equal shares to the venter , and afterwards equally between the sous 
of the several venters, is so strongly established that it must bo 
allowed to supersede the general law, 2 Stra. II L. 357. 

Amongst Soodras. —Where a Soodra died leaving two wives, one 
with an only son, an infant, and the other with two sons. Held, 
that the guardian of the infant might refer the -question, whether 
the deceased’s estate should be divided according to Patni Bhaga or 
Putra Bhaga. Temmakal v. Sitbbammal, 2 Mad. II. 0. It. 47. It 
was decided in another case that among Hindoos in the Madras 
Presidency, the division must be by sons, and not by wives. Ex 
relatione , Mr Justice Strange. 

Stepmothers and grandmothers. — Vi/asa declares [the right] 
to share even of a stepmother and paternal grandmother. “ Even 
childless wives of the father are declared equal sharers, and so are 
all the paternal grandmothers or wives of the paternal grandfather, 
they are declared equal to mothers.” From this word all the step- 
grandmothers also are to be included, Mayukha , oh. iv. s. iv. § 19 ; 
Vishnu , 18, 34, 35 ; Jim. Vahana , ch. iii. s. ii. 32. 

Widow of husband separated from his co-heirs. —From the 
texts of Vajnavulchya, Menu , JJarada , Katyayana, and others, cited 
m the MitacsharUf Vtram Ur oddya , Vyauaharamadhava , Vyavahara , 
Mayukha., and other authorities, it would appear that if the four 
individuals being desoeuded from the same grandfather have not 
been separated from each other, the widow (respondent) of one of 
them is only entitled to her food, raiment, and a house for her 
residence But if her husband have been separated from hia 
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co-parceners. then she is entitled to inherit his property, 2 J facn. 
Frias. H. L. 160. 

But the allotment of shares to the wife does not imply separa¬ 
tion, the conjugal intercourse remaining after partition among 
son8, Apadamba, 3 Dfy. 27, 426, 427 ; 1 iStra. If. L. 189. Her 
share, when assigned to her, is more in the nature of alimony than 
stridhanq, or the peculiar property of a woman, and is resumable 
by her husband if necessary, ib. 

Dauohteu;—D aughteis can neither claim nor share division. 
Unmarried daughters take nothing during their father’s life, Mitac . 
ch. i. s. vii. § 14; Narada , 3 Dig. 48, 52. The law gives nothing 
to a married daughter where male issue is left, 2 titra* II. L. 

311, a 

Where brothers and sisters are of the same tribe.— -On 
division among brethren to the unmarried daughters, such por¬ 
tions arc allotted as may suffice for the cine celebrations of their 
nuptials, 2 Stra. II. L. 289 ; Macn. F. II. L. 50. This portion 1ms 
been fixed at the fourth of the share of a brother, i.e., if there bo 
one son and one daughter, the whole paternal estate should be 
made into two parts, and one of these two parts made into four, the 
daughter takes one of these fourths ; so, if there be two eons and 
hhe daughter, the estate should be made into three parts, and one 
of these three made into four, the daughter takes one of these; 
so, if there be one son and two daughters, the estate is divided into 
three parts, and two of these parts made into four, the daughters 
each take one of these fourths, Mitac. ch. i. s. vii, § 7. Macn .F. II. 
L. 51, It must be similarly understood in any case of an equal or 
unequal number of brothers and sisters. Where brothers and 
sisters are of different tribes, see Mitacshava, ch. i. s. vii. § 8. And 
Macn. ib. p. 54, adds, But according to the best authorities, these 
proportions are not universally assignable, fur which the estate is 
either too small to admit of this being given without inconvenience, 
or too large to render the gift of such portion unnecessary to the 
due celebration of the nuptials; the sisters are entitled to so much 
only as may suffice to defray the expenses of the marriage cere¬ 
mony. This provision for the sisters is not an absolute righf, 
although it is a charge upon the inheritance. It is intended 
more to uphold the general respectability of the family, Macn. 
Cons. U. L. 103; Sir W. II. Macn. P. M. L. 51. See ante. 

Division presumed to he general. —In any case of division 
all the members are primd facie presumed to have divided the 
whole property, and any one who denies having got any share 
will have to give very strong evidence of the partial division, 
either in respect of shares or amount, with reference to any parti* 
cular portion of the property. See Dec. 118 of 1859 ; 1 Sel. Dec. 
p. 52 ; Dec. 87 of 1861. 

Whether an only son is entitled to demand partition from 
his uncles.— Menu. ch. ix. § 104, says, “Brothers being assembled. 
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Shall divide the inheritance.'' Tina text baa been used for the 
purpose of showing partition cannot take place at the instance of 
a single co-heir; but Jimuta Vakana says that partition takes 
place by the will of any one, [of the co-heirs,] ch. ii i. s. i. § 16. 

A member of an undivided family died, leaving three brothers 
undivided, and a son of eight, years of age under charge of one of 
his uncles. The son on coming of age called upon his guardian 
uncle to account for his father’s share of the property, Which the 
uncle refused to do, alleging that the nephew was onlj T entitled to 
share in common with his uncles and cousins. Mr Colebroolce held, 
that the right of the nephew to receive his fathers share from 
his uncle is explicitly declared in a passage of Katyayana , (cited 3 
Dig. p. 7, text lxxix.) and the power of any one of the co-heirs to 
exact partition of the joint property may bo gathered from the 
Mitac, and is distinctly affirmed by Jim. Vahmet, ch. iii. s. i. § 10, 
mprfa 

Nephews whose fathers are dead are entitled as far as the fourth 
in descent to participate equally with the brethren, and these take 
per stirpes, Mam.. Prim, II, L, 60. 

The son of one of five (whole) brothers, though his father. 
WAS imam, IS ENTITLED on partition to one-fifth of property 
acquired by joint FUND3.~It appeared that the estate was jointly 
purchased by the four defendants and the plaintiff’s father, who 
were whole brothers, and living jointly ; but that at the time of the 
purchase the father was insane, and the plaintiff a minor, who had 
since attained his majority. If one of the five brothers was mad, 
and all of them were undivided, and the four purchased the estate 
with the joint funds of all five, although the deed of sale be drawn 
out in the name of the four sane brothers, still if the plaintiff be 
free from similar defect of madness, ho is entitled on partition to 
one-fifth of the property ; hut if the property were purchased with¬ 
out aid of the joint funds, he has no right to share, Vivadaratna- 
cara y Vivadachintammd, Mitacskara, &c., 2 Mac?). Friths. If. L , 165. 
On the death of ft father or other owner of property, neither an 
impotent man, nor a person afflicted with elephantiasis, nor a 
madman, nor an idiot, nor one born blind, nor one degraded for 
sin, nor the issue of a degraded man, nor a hypocrite or impostor, 
shall take any share of his heritage. For such men, except those 
degraded, let food and clothes be provided, and let the sons of 
such as have sons take the shares of their parents, if themselves 
have no similar disability. Devala cited in the Vivadaratnacara, 
“On partition of co-heirs, all the wealth left by their father, or by 
his father, and what they themselves have acquired by their joint 
efforts, shall be divided among them.” Katyayana , “What they 
themselves have acquired, excepting that for which there is a cause 
of severalty. The term self-acquired here means acquired with 
the use of the father’s funds, Yivadachintamani ; 1 Macn, P. II, L. 
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Absentees entitled to share as ear Ab the seventh is 
descent. —Where consent cannot be obtamed in consequence of 
some of tho members of the family residing in a foreign district, 
or pro vino©, or collectorate, the partition may, nevertheless, pro¬ 
ceed, the law requiring the preservation of bis share until his 
return, as far as the seventh in descent, Vri/ia&pati , 3 Dig. 84, 
440 ; Jim. Vahana, ch. viii. § 1-4; 1 Sira. II. L. 188; 2 ib. 327; 
Sira. Man. H. I. § 233. But query, how far the statute of Limita¬ 
tions would prevent this rule from applying 'l 

But those at home as far as fourth. — But descendants only as 
far as the fourth degree of one who had remained all along in this 
country are entitled to share his wealth; for it had been formerly 
declared that the fifth in descent and the rest confer no benefits 
on the deceased owner since they are not competent to present 
funeral oblations to him at solemn obsequies, Daya Urania 
Sangraha, ch. viii. § 11. His right k therefore barred after the 
fourth in descent. See 2 Sira. LL L. 327, 395 j Devala, 3 Dig. 
10; Vrihaspati, ib. 440. 

Minor.— It may be enforced on behalf of minora. See Minority. 

Period of absence. —The period allowed in such cases varies ac¬ 
cording to the ago of the party at the time of his leaving home for 
a foreign country. Sir Thomas Strange says, vol. i. p. 188, Tho 
period is generally twenty years, although, in one place, it is said 
that the law presumes him dead after twelve years, if no tidings 
have been heard of him, and requires his son to perform obsequies 
for him, 1 Dig. 266-269, 278; 1 Stra. H. L. 188, ante, p. 75. 

What constitutes a foreign country. —Difference of language, 
intervention uf a mountain, or great river, and distance, where in¬ 
telligence is not received within ten nights, have been held to bo 
essential in the consideration of what constitutes a foreign country. 
But probably none of those circumstances would, in tho present 
day, be much relied on ; the departure from one province, or dis¬ 
trict, or collectorate, for another, affording a surer criterion. Thus 
where a Caranese went to reside in Telingana, or a Tamulian in 
Benares, or a Bengalee in Bombay. 

After-porn sons —Pregnant widow of a co-heir. —Should any 
of the widows of the co-hoirs happen to be pregnant at. the time of 
their death, or be supposed to be so, tho partition should bo post¬ 
poned, or a share set aside to abide the contingency of her having 
an after-born son. On failure of that contingency, such share falls 
in, and becomes distributable in like manner as the other property, 
subject to the maintenance, of the widow. But should the event 
happen without anticipation, then the share of such son, not hav¬ 
ing been reserved, must be allotted by contribution among the 
parceners who have divided. 1 Stra. II. L. 207 ; ante, p. 347. 

On division being made after the death of a brother, who 
im»y have demised without male issue, a share must be taken out 
of the divided shares for his posthumous son, should his widow 
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bear one to lum, *S7 m. M. II, L . § 265; Mitac. cb. i. s. yi § 

Grandsons claiming by representation are only entitled to 
their father’s share, the aggregate sons of each being entitled 
stirpem, and not to an equality individually with their uncles and 
cousins. Although grandsons have a right in the grandfather’s 
estate equally with the sons, still the distribution of the grand¬ 
father’s property must be adjusted through their fathers, and not 
with reference to themselves. The meaning is, if unseparated 
brothers die, leaving male issue, and the number of sons be unequal, 
one having two sons, another three, and another four, the two re¬ 
ceive a single share in right of their father ; the other three take 
one share appertaining to their father, and the remaining four simi¬ 
larly obtain one share due to their father. So, if some of the sons 
be living, and some have died, leaving male issue ; the same method 
should be observed ; the surviving sons take their own allotments, 
and the sons of their deceased brothers receive the shares of their 
own fathers respectively, Mitac. cb, i. s. v. § 2; Yajmwalchya, 2, 
121 ; Katyayana, 2; 3 Dig. 7, 62. 

Land does to the son borne by the wife of equal class 
ALONE.—Land obtained by acceptance of donation must not be 
given to the sons of a Kshetriya,*or other wife of inferior tribe; even 
though his father give it him, the son of a Brahmini may resume 
it when his father is dead, I'rikaspati; Mitcic. 292, ch. i. s. vim 
§ 8; Jim. Vahana , 147, ch. ix. § 19; Devala, 3 Dig. 136; A/a- 
yMa, ch. iv. s. iv. § 28. The son begotten on a Sood’ra woman by 
any man of a twice-born class is not entitled to a share of land, but 
one begotten on her being of equal class, shall take all the pro¬ 
perty, [whether land or chattels;] thus is the law settled, Mitac. 
ib. § 9 ; Jim. Vahana , cb. ix. § 22; Mayuhha, ch, iv. s, iv. § 28, 

Of fowl acquired by purchase, and the other modes also; yet ho 
doee obtain a share of the [moveable] wealth, MmnJcha , ch. iv. s. 
iv. § 28. 

Tiie right to a share ma* be renounced. —The same rule holds 
on a partition amongst co-heirs, ns between father and son ; where 
one does not want a share he may waive bis right by acceptance 
of a trifle, which shall ever after operate as an estoppel iu respect 
of his claim. Menu, ch. ix. § 107; ante , p. 374 ; 1 Bra. II. L. 
195, 207. But be cannot renounce his share, unless he is able to 
maintain himself, Mitac. oh. i. s. ii. § 11, 12. 

1 ajnav Ichya treats of a case “ where a man wishes to give up 
his right to participate in a share. The separation of one vho is 
able to support himself, and is not desirous of participation may 
be completed by giviug him some trifle.” According to the Mitac - 
shara, it means, that. “ anything whatever may be given for the sake 
of preventing the desire being entertained by his sons of receiving 
a share of the heritage,” Mayufcka, ch. iv. s. iv. § 16 ; Menu, ch. xi. 
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Section VIII. 

Upon what Property Partition attaches. 

Upon what property partition attaches, ancestral and self -acquired—" 
Distinction between with reference to partition—Father has no dis¬ 
cretion as to farmer, whilst latter depends on his own will — 
This rule does not prevail amongst co-heirs —What property incap¬ 
able of division — Jagkire — When acquired at the expense of the 
patrimony—Though science should have been the means of acquisi¬ 
tion— -The acquirer takes a double share- — In Bengal, an acquirer 
using joint property has two shares-- In Benares— A polity am — 
Fnam villages — A shrotriyam — A corrody — Pagodas — Lands en¬ 
dowed for religious purposes —Women are not partible. — Clothes , 
veh icles f ornaments , dec., dbc ,— Where one member has more jewels 
than another — Books, tools, <kc. —Regalities and zemindari.es— Land 
granted to maintain rank, dec, — -Nuptial gifts — Annuity — Conoco- 
poly — K u mam — Self-ac (pi isitions — The ae.qui.si lions of a man made 
by his own means alone are. not divisible amongst his brothers— Half 
brother —Acquisitions by one of four brothers with the aid of his 
father’s funds and labour will, on partition, be made into ten shares — 
Five go to the father, two to the acquirer, and one to each of the 
brothers-—If acquired without any aid, into two parts, the father 
taking one, and the acquirer one, the toothers having no right to 
any share —Acquisitions made by a jointly with his brother’s 
four sons, with joint funds, will be diviMd into two portions, 
of which onex will be taken by the acquirer', and the other be 
shared by the four sons of the href Her—Younger brother joined 
with elder in management of self acquired property — Where the ex¬ 
penditure is incidental to the acquisition, and has not been made for 
the express purpose of gain, the expenditure docs not give the gain 
a partible character—Divisibility of gains of science — In respect 
of what acquisitions the rule applies — Gains by science—Gifts of a 
friend—Nuptial gifts — Gifts must be made to the donee — Excep¬ 
tion to rule that acquisitions without the use of the common stock, 
or by joint exertion, arc not divisible —* Property recovered — Re¬ 
cover*: r entitled to a fourth— Ride applies to land — Go >m by valour 
acquirer takes superior' share — Special property —Water In wells 
and tanks — Couches, eating and drinking vessels— Cow paths — J Yays 
— Books—Alienation maybe affected for the support of the family 
—Not otherwise—Managing co-heir has power to bind co-heirs /or 
a debt contracted for the concern . 
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TJfoh what property partition attaches. —We have already 
seen that there are two descriptions of property which are the sub¬ 
jects of partition, the one ancestral, the other self acquired. Upon 
partition in the lifetime of the father, there is a difference with 
reference to the distribution of these two classes of property, the 
father having no discretion with regard to the former, whilewith 
regard to the latter the distribution *to some degree depends upon 
his will and discretion, ante, pp. 347, 351, 369, 373. This distinc¬ 
tion, however, doesnot prevail among co-heirs, \vh 03 eright attaches 
on both kinds, and who are entitled to an equal division of every¬ 
thing, unless, indeed, things used for religious purposes, which re¬ 
main in common, 1 Mr a. JL L . 208. 

What property is incapable of division.-- There are certain 
species of property which form an exception to the general rule of 
Hindoo law—viz., that property held in association is divisible 
amongst the co heirs. These cases are governed more by usage 
than general law, and will depend upon the terms of the grant 

Jaghire. —The owner of an extensive jaghire died, leaving two 
sons, the elder of whom succeeded to it, the younger accepting 
some villages as his portion. The jaghire was in possession by 
descent of the great-grandson (by adoption) of the owner, and the 
great-grandson by the younger branch now set up a claim to a share 
of it, and upon a question submitted to the pundit as to the claim¬ 
ant’s right, he answered, As to the divisibility of a jaghire, it is 
stated in ancient books, that the crown was entailed upon the oldest 
son, the rest provided with means for their livelihood, being left to 
conquer for themselves new countries, .... therefore a king¬ 
dom is not divisible, 2 Dig. 122. Mr Ellis remarks upon this case, 
that this is a very good opinion, .... a jaghire is a fief (it may be 
hereditary or not) held under such conditions, and for the per¬ 
formance of such services as the grantor pleases to prescribe. The 
j;igirdar possesses no powers except such as are necessary for the 
collection of the revenues in the country assigned to him, or such 
as may be specially conferred by the terms of his grant. Such 
tenure, therefore, can bear no resemblance to what the law calls 
Jlctjiyam , the enjoyment of sovereign power, paramount or subor¬ 
dinate. The latter cannot be divided, for division would destroy 
it, and it is a maxim that nothing shall be divided which would be 
destroyed by the Act. But the effects and private estate of 0 , 
sovereign prince may and ought to be divided like the property of 
others amongst his children, 2 Stra . H, L. 32S. Mr Thackaray says, 

The succession of zeraindaries has never been regulated by the 
common Hindoo law of inheritance, but by the usage of the 
country or the pleasure of government. Had they been divi¬ 
sible, we should not have found so many of ancient date still exist¬ 
ing as we do, 2 Stra. If. L. 330 ; Beemlm Dibch v. Goculneth, Dung. 

ante, 1805, p. 32 ; Koonmtr Dodh Singh v. Sconath Singh, ib. 

1813, p. 415; Ramgunga Deo v. Doorgamwiee Jobrai , Bang. It. 
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-, Uerjun Manie Thahoor v Itamgunga Deo> ib, 469,3814 : 1 
Stra, IL L. 198. 

Mr Thachtrvy is not accurate in arguing that the succession of 
ancient zemindaries depends on the pleasure of government. It 
depends more on the custom of the family. 

A il A OH IKK OR OTHER GRANT ACQUIRED AT THE EXPENSE OF THE 

patrimony does not belong exclusively to the acquirer.— 
One of three whole brothers, living jointly in possession of their 
paternal estate, acquired a jughiro or pension in laud, and ob¬ 
tained a few villages as a grant from his father-in-law. If the 
j ghire had been gained at the expense of the patrimony, it must 
be divided among all the brothers; but if it has been acquired 
sole)) by the labour of one brother, without the aid of the paternal 
estate, in this case it will not be shared by alt the brothers, as it 
becomes the exclusive property of him who acquired it. So the 
villages may have been acquired by the father-in-law with his own 
money, and given by him to hi* daughter’s husband, and in this 
case they cannot be shared by all the brothers. As Menu says, 
“ What a brother has acquired by his labour, without using the 
patrimony, he need not give up, without his assent, for it is gained 
by his own exertion/ 7 2 Mam, Prim, //. L. 166. 

* Though science should have been the means of acquisi¬ 
tion. —The estate will be acquired at the expense of the patrimony, 
if it was obtained out of something taken from the patrimonial 
estate, or if the acquirer, having been supported at the expense of 
the ancestral property, had studied science, by means of which he 
held a situation, and obtained a jaghire ; for, according to Hindoo 
law, any property acquired by an unseparated brother by means of 
science, which science he was enabled to obtain by assistance from 
his father’s funds, will be participated by his brothers, 2 Mam . 
fn«A //. X. 167. 

The acquirer takes a double share.—W hether the jaghire be 
acquired by the direct use of the patrimony, or through science 
gained by its means, the acquirer is entitled to two shares, and the 
other brothers to a single share each. He among them who has 
made an acquisition may take a double portion of it, V'rihaspati, 
jUfhone Shewclmmmtti v. Aghoree Kurtarum , 2 Maori . Prim, IL X. 
167. 

Bengal.— According to the Bengal law, an acquirer using joint 
stock has two shares, but the Benares school propounds an excep¬ 
tion to this maxim, and they support an equal division in cases of 
addition to, or improvement of the original property, without any 
separate acquisition. The Milacshara says, H Among unseparated 
brethren, if the common stock be improved, or augmented by any 
one of them, through agriculture, commerce, or similar means, an 
equal distribution nevertheless takes place, and a double share is 
not allotted ?o the acquirer, 2 Macn, Prim . //. X. 167, n. 

A polliyam is explained in Jfittms Glomiry to be a tract of 
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country subject to a petty chieftain. In speaking of polUyars be 
describes them ns having been originally petty chieftains, occupying 
usually tracts of hill or forest, subject to pay tribute and service 
to the paramount state, but seldom paying either, and more or less 
independent, but as having at preset, since the subjugation of the 
country by the East India Co., subsided into peaceable landholders. 
A polliyam is in the nature of a raj."' It may belong to an un¬ 
divided family, but it is not the subject of partition. It can be 
held by only one member of tho family at a time, who is styled ft 
polliyar , the other members of the family being entitled to ft 
maintenance or allowance out of tho estate, Aaragunty Littckmee 
Dai amah v. Van gam a JVoufoo , 9 Moore's In. Ap. 66 ; see 1 Sim. 
II. L. 198, 199, 508, 586; &tra. Man. H. Z. § 47; 2 Dig. 532, 
533, citing Narada . 

It is somewhat similar in its nature to a Gwatwal tenure, which was 
upheld by the judicial committee of the Privy Council in Rajah jS da¬ 
rn and Singh Bahadoor v. Bengal Government 0 Moore’s In. Ap. 101. 

The succession to the paragunty p>alliyar in Madras being an¬ 
cestral estate, held to vest in tho nearest undivided male cousin of 
the pollit/ar last seised, who died without issue male in preference 
to the widow. 

The following question was propounded by the Court to the pun¬ 
dits of the Sudr Adawlut. This poUiycm^ the ancestral property of a 
family said to be undivided, has descended to an adopted son, K., 
and on his death, without male issue, is taken possession of by his 
widow, L. The polliyam is now claimed by H. and J., the cousins 
of I., tho adoptive father of EL, as their inheritance. Is such claim 
valid, or is L., the widow of the adopted son K., who died without 
male issue, entitled to succeed to the polliyam? The pundits 
answered as follows The Hindoo law books, Vnjnyaneswara, ko. y 
declare that all the members of an undivided family have a joint right 
in their ancestral property,although only one of them, being capable, 
continues in possession thereof. I., who had no issue, was not 
justified in adopting K., a stranger, as a son, to tho exclusion of his 
undivided cousins II. and. J; but as he adopted him he, K., became a 
member of the said undivided family; and the said H. and J. being 
his undivided cousins, still retain their joint right to the ancestral 
family property. It is only when a family is divided that a widow 7 
succeeds to tho estate of her husband, who died leaving no son ; but 
when the family is undivided the right of succession is not in the 
widow, but in the undivided cousins. This being the rule of the 
Hindoo law, H. and J., the undivided cousins of I. and K., are alone 

* A polliyam is in the nature of a zemindary, the succession to which is regu¬ 
lated by the deed of permanent settlement, which recognises the order of 
inheritance according to law and custom. It is only when tho custom of the 
family has been proved to exist limiting the succession in a particular maimer, 
or when an estate is proved to have been an ancient zemindary that it descends 
contrary to the ordinary rules of Hindoo law, 3 Morley Dig., pp. 187, 189, In¬ 
heritance by Custom. 
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entitled to inherit the ancestral polliyam referred to in the question. 
L., the widow of Iv.» has no right to succeed to it. 

The pundits consulted by the Court said the Judicial Committee in 
delivering judgment, as to the rule of Hindoo law, on the assumption 
that the plaintiffs had established their allegations by evidence, 
were of opinion that they were entitled to succeed. This view was 
adopted by the Court below, and no objection to the decision upon 
this point has been urged at our bar, ik 

Ex v villages. —Enam villages, granted by the government to 
the grantee and his heirs male, for services rendered to the state, 
are governed by the principles of Hindoo law, respecting the par¬ 
tition of the father’s estate among his heirs. There is nothing 
peculiar in the case, the division is according to Hindoo law * JBodr 
hrao Ilunamont v. Nursing Mao , 6 Moores In, Ap. 426. Enam 
grants are not by the Hindoo law in force in the Southern M ah rat t a 
country, distinguishable from other ancestral real estate, and are 
divisible among the heirs of the grantee, il>, 

A Shrotri vam.— Originally, a shrotfiyam was an assignment to a 
sbrotriya or Brahmin well read in the Vedas , 2 Dig, 290,t it is 
conferred by government, in consideration of tho individual merits 
of the grantee. The succession to the property would bo regu¬ 
lated either by law, or by the terms of the grant. Supposing 
tho grant to be exclusive, it would not bo partible among collaterals, 
r-nrtavb Bahaudur Sing v. Tdnkdhasse Sing, Deng. R, 1805, p. 101. 
And consequently, upon the death of the shrotriyumdar, leaving 
sons, it would descend (not to the eldest merely, but) to all the 
sons in common ; tho uncles would not share in tho inheritance, 
1 Sira, II, L, 210. In one case, tho grantee being dead, leaving sons 
and laughters, a dispute arose between the eldest son and the uncles, 
as to whom it belonged, whether to the lineal representatives of the 
deceased exclusively, or to them only iu common with their uncles. 
The pundit replied to this point, The first and the other sons are to 
enjoy the property in question equally, defraying out of what they 
have, the necessary expenses of the family, apd getting tho daughters 
married. Property acquired by the deceased and his brothers, 
through their joint industry, or the use of their patrimony, which 
was in common, the latter are interested in together with the sous 
of the deceased. For his separate acquisitions vest exclusively 
iii his descendants. In remarks upon this case, Mr Colebrooke re¬ 
fers to Mifacsham, ch. L s. iv. § 10, 81, where a reference is made 
to the text of Menu , u What a brother has acquired by bis labour, 
without using the patrimony, he need not give up to his co-heirs.” 

Mr Ellis says, a shrotriyam granted for public services is an 
honourable reward to tho individual, and an inducement to others 
to act os he has done. But the honour and inducement are both 

♦ Of course tho grant may regal ate the descent. 

+ Cruti, (icKvr6t,) in contradiatinotion to Smriti law, note by Stokes, Sundarx- 
murti Moduli v. Vallinayakki Animal, 1 M. II. C. R, 465. 
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lost;, by its becoming the same as ancestral property, and being 
subject to endless division. Of divisible property the daughters 
would be entitled to a share on division taking place before their 
marriage, but it does not appear that they can demand a division. 
H/r Thackaray says, The brother of the deceased shrutriyumdar can 
have no claim upon any grounds. It was not ancestral property, 
but given by the government as a reward for services to the in¬ 
dividual. The government never would have granted it if they 
lmd thought an idle brother could have claimed a share. 

And Mr &lidherland says, I am inclined to concur in the general 
accuracy of the pundit’s opinion, nor can I find anything inoon* 
Bistenfc with the grant, that the estate should bo enjoyed by the 
heirs of the grantee according to their legal interests. Any prac¬ 
tical inconvenience which, in the course of time, might ho ex¬ 
perienced would be ascribed not to tho law, but to the want of 
explicitness in tho grant. In tho prescut case the estate having 
boon acquired by the exclusive exertions of the grantee, his brothers 
have clearly no right to participate in it, 2 Sira. H. L. 3Go. 

As to the interest of the unmarried daughters doubt certainly 
presents itself. I cannot but regard as more correct, more con¬ 
sistent with tho genius of tho Hindoo law, the opinions of those 
writers who admit the right of unmarried daughters to receive 
from their deceased father’s estate, merely what may be sufficient 
to provide for their marriage. Text?, however, of Menu and 
Yajmmlchya arc adduced which mention tho fourth part of a 
brother’s share as the unmarried sifter’s allotment j and Vignyanes- 
wara in the Mitaeshara. denies that tho mention of a quarter of a 
share can be construed as used indefinitely, and as merely intending 
that a sufficiency to provide for the daughter’s marriage should be 
giveu. This author accordingly contends, that after the decease of 
the father, the unmarried daughter participates in the inheritance, 
receiving one-fourth of what would be^her^share were she male, ib . 
The doubt thrown out by Mr Ellis above, viz., <l that the honour 
and inducement by its becoming the same as ancestral property, 
and being subject to endless division/’ is not very satisfactorily 
met by the remark of Mr Sutherland , viz., that “ any practical 
inconvenience which in the course of time might be experienced 
would be ascribed not to the law, but to the want of explicitness 
in the grant.’’ Sir Thomas Strange, 1 If. L. 210, adopts the 
opinion of Mr Sutherland , 2 ib. 3G7, “as to this leading to endless 
divisibility, the objection being inherent cannot bo helped, unless 
obviated by the terms of the grant importing a particular limita¬ 
tion, since otherwise the law must prevail.” 

There is no doubt that ordinarily self-acquired property goes 
to the sons as co-heirs of the acquirer, but the distinction has not 
been drawn between such property which follows the ordinary 
course of descent and that which is granted as au honourable re¬ 
ward to an individual, and as an inducement to others to act as he 
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has done; and although it may be argued with some show of 
roason that “heirs** in Hindoo law docs not refer to an only son 
alone, but includes ail the sons as co-heirs, and that therefore a 
ahrotriyam descends to all the heirs in co - par ceil cry, and is divisible, 
yet the intention of the government in making this particular 
description of grant must have been that it should operate as an 
exception to the rule, and should go to tho eldest son, see Regula¬ 
tion iv. of 1831, Mad. Tho consideration for ttie grant, and the 
objects of die grant, aro purely exceptional. There must be some 
roason for limiting the grant to the grantee and his heirs. There is 
no such limitation with reference to anyother self-acquired property. 
In a noto to 2 aS Hr a. II. L. 366, it is said, “ It would seem from this 
(the observation oi Mr Elite above quoted, ante , p. 397) to have been 
Mr Elite'* opinion that the graut, on the death of the grantee, should 
enure not to his heirs generally, but to a select one, according to the 
notion expressed by him iii the following remarks in 2 Sira, II. L. 
303/’ speaking cf the couooopily of a village, “ I doubt whether 
the maravurtahab, Ac., perquisites of office granted for tho per¬ 
formance of specific duties can be ( accounted the same as house¬ 
hold property.’ On the contrary, it appears to me that they 
cannot so bo accounted. For what is tho real nature of thorn? 
Aro they not given for the subsistence of the office, enabling him 
to apply his whole time and attention to the accounts of the vil¬ 
lage, and would not the division of them among a number for 
whose maintenance they cannot adequately provide destroy their 
object ? Again, does not tho law that regards the grant of a corrcdg 
apply to these and similar perquisites? and has not the grantor, 
or he who pays, a right to see that they aro appropriated accord¬ 
ing to the original intention under which they were granted 2 
I have no doubt but it applies, and that similar official perquisites, 
though certainly heritable, are not divisible, nor ought they to 
descend by primogeniture. The most capable of the direct, or in 
their default, of the collateral descendants of the first grantee, 
should be selected for the performance of the duties of the office^ 
who should enjoy the whole perquisites.” See Reg. xxix. of 1802- 
vi. of 1831, Mad. 

A shkotriyam is inauenable. — A skrotriyam baa been held to bo 
inalienable, except for the holder’s life interest, Similar amurii 
Mvdali v. VallimyakM Amiml, 1 Mad II. X. 465, ante, p. 132. 

A courody.— A corrody seems to be an incorporeal hereditant, 1 
Sira. ?I. L . 16. It is the grant of an annuity assigned upon some 
particular fuud, 2 Dig. 163 ; 1 Stra. H. A. 209. It signifies what 
is fixed by a promise in this form, “ 1 will give that in every month 
of Kartiki,” Jim. Valian t, cb. ii. § 13. Deliverable annually, 
monthly, or at anyother fixed periods, ib. note by SriJcrtehna. 
Where one of an undivided family, being the couooopily of a village* 
received the Mara Vurtamh , Bazar Vurtauah t and other dues* 
a question was submitted to a pundit as to whether he was ao- 
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countable for them to his co-parceners, notwithstanding he alone 
discharges the whole duty ? His reply was, that brothers un¬ 
divided must, without reservation, equally share all the cattle and 
household goods left by their father, and the Mara Vurtanah being 
considered the same as household property, it follows that the per¬ 
quisites in question, are divisible. 

Upon this Mr Colebrooke remarks, “ If the office be hereditary 
in the family, the dues or profits appertaining to it must be subject 
to be shared., But in such case it classes with immoveables ; and 
corrodiea and the dues belonging to it, cannot be reckoned househohi 
.property,” 2 Stra. 11. L. 363. 

Sir Thomas Strange, 1 11. L. 209, says, But a corrody being the 
grant of an annuity assigned upon some particular fund, if made 
to one of an undivided family and his heirs, with nothing in it to 
control the operation of the law, would, upon the death of the 
grantee leaving sons, descend in common, and bo divisible among 
them on partition, Katyayana, 3 Dig. 375 ; Mayukfai, oh. iv\ s. vii. 
§23. 

Offices attached to pagodas. —So with regard to the various 
offices attached to pagodas and other religious houses of the natives ; 
tcertam or holy water, either of some sacred spring or a mixture 
of liquids in which the sacred images have been washed ; and 
prasadum or holy food, prepared in the pagoda for the consump¬ 
tion of holy men, and the rights of Brahmins attendant upon 
funerals and the like, which, however, some of them may be dis¬ 
posable by regulating the periods of their enjoyment, as they are 
in general hereditary, so are they common and divisible. 3 Dig. 375. 
Mr Colebrooke says, The hereditary privileges of the family, with 
the income arising from them, are divisible among heirs, like other 
patrimony under the general rules of inheritance. At most, of the 
religious establishments of the Hindoos, and at their great temples, 
the various offices attached to them are considered as hereditary, 
together with the perquisites belonging to them, 2 Stra. 11. L. 369* 

Lands endowed for religious purposes. — Lands endowed and 
set apart for religious purposes are not inheritable, and therefore 
imt divisible, though the management of them may be so, Elder 
Widow of Rajah Chatter Sein v. Younger Widow of Rajah Chatter 
Sein , Beng. R. 1807, p. 103; 1 Stra. 11. L. 208, 210 ; Stra . Man. 
ILL. § 27. 

Women.— Women are not partible, Jim. Vahana, cb. vi. s. ii. 

§ 23; Mayukha, ch. iv. s. vii. § 19 ; Mitac. ch. i. s. iv. § 16 ; this 
term is supposed to apply to the wives of co-heirs, l. A SVm. 11. L. 
211. 

Clothes, vehicles, ornaments, prepared food, water, women, and 
furniture, for reposq or for meals, are declared not liable to parti¬ 
tion, Jim. Yahana , ch. vi. s. ii. § 23, 24; Mitac. oh. i. s. iv. § 16. 
Clothes which havo been ordinarily worn must not be divided, 
Mitac. eh* i. s. iv. § 15; Daya Krama Sangraha , ch. iv, s. ii. § 13. 
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On the principle of appropriation things become impartible, what ia 
used by each person belongs exclusively to him, Mitac. ch. i. s. iv. 
§ 17, 18, 19; 1 Stra. II. L. 210. But clothes of value, as court 
dresses and the like, worn only on particular occasions in which 
all are interested, remain for common use, and are not liable to 
partition. But if they are sold the proceeds are, 3 Dig. 376, 381 ; 
1 Stra. IX. L. 211. 

Where one member iias more jewels, etc., than another. — It 
appears fchatif one member of the family have more jewels, or apparel 
than another, the excess should he divided, Mitac. oh. i, s. iv.§ 19 ; 
1 Stra. II. I. 211 ; 2 ib. 370 ; 3 Dig. 373. What clothes had been 
usually worn by the father must be given after his death at parti¬ 
tion to the person who partakes of food at his obsequies. “The 
clothes and ornaments, the bed and similar furniture, appertaining 
to the father as well as his vehicle and the like, should be given 
after perfuming them with sacred drugs and wreaths of flowers to 
the person who partakes of the funeral repast, Vnkaspati, Mitac . 
cb. i. s. iv, § 17-19. 

Books, tools, <feo . — Sir Thomas Strange says, Books, tools, and 
implements of art belong generally to those who can best employ 
them, the rest taking to other parts of the property, unless where 
the whole consists of nothing else, in which case there must be a 
general distribution, or a sale, arid equal division of the proceeds, 
1 H.L. 213, pea*, p. 412. 

Regalities and zrMind aries.— Regalities and ancient zemm- 
claries which have vested in the eldest son are impartible, on the 
principle tlrat royalty is indivisible, 1 Sira, //. L, 198, 208. But 
the personal property of the king or zemindar are an exception to 
the rule, and are partible, 2 Stra. II. L. 329, 330 ; Ellis ; Sim. M. 
H. L. § 280, ii. iv. Judgment of Sadr Court in It. A. 11 of 1816 
and 64 of 1848; Dec. 12 of 1800 ; 1 S. D . p. 141, Lauds purchased 
with the profits of these regalities, &c., are partible property. 
But though the former are not partible, the younger sons are en¬ 
titled to a maintenance, which ought to be apportioned with re¬ 
ference to the dignity of the family and the extent of the posses¬ 
sions of the reigning son ; and it would seem that they are ulso 
entitled to a residence either in the family mansion, or elsewhere. 

Lands granted to maintain rank, etc. —Land specially granted 
to maintain the rank and dignity of a family, Judgment of Sadr Court 
in /?. A. 5 of 1800 ; Sadr Dec. 94 of 1851, and 74 of 1858 ; Stra . 
M. II. L . § 280, iii., or settled by government on the eldest son. 
But land purchased with the surplus profit of these estates ranks 
as personal property, and may be divided. But this will, of course, 
depeud upon the terms of the grant. 

KuftiaT 4 gifts. —Nuptial gifts received by a man with his wife 
aro exclusively his, even although the joint property bears the ex¬ 
penses of the marriage ; as the expenditure is incidental only it 
does not render them partible. So what is received at a marriage 
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in tha form termed Assoora, at which presents are made by the 
bridegroom to the father or kinsman of the bride, 1 Strcu H\ L. 

210, 216. 

Annuity". —An annuity descending to the sons of tm annuitant 
is divisible, 1 Stra. II. I. 209; Stra. M. II. L. § 283, 

T)Vm ATTACHED TO THE OFFICE OF KUHN AM.—DtlOS attached tf) 

the oliico of kurnam are, in an associated family, in practice 
brought into the common stock, but after separation, inasmuch as 
the dues are inseparable from the office, they belong exclusively to 
the person performing the duties. The kurnam and couocopoly, 
in the sense Sir Thomas Strange, vol. i. p. 210, uses the latter term, 
perform the same duties. 

Self* acquisitions —This is the subject with reference to which 
questions upon the divisibility of property most frequently arise. 

We have more than once remarked that property amongst Hindoos 
ia either ancestral or self-acquired, or it may be both. The sub¬ 
ject of ancestral property has been already fully discussed, and 
that of self acquired property partially, the more complete elucida¬ 
tion of which now becomes necessary. 

The common stock of. uri undivided family may be augmented, 
and improved during their joint occupation by the different mem¬ 
bers of the family, and the question whether those accretions are 
the solo property of him through whose instrumentality they ac¬ 
crued, or w’hether they become the joint property of the common 
family, and therefore liable to division as ancestral property, (par¬ 
taking of the nature of both,) depends in a great measure upon 
whether they arose from tip? employment of the common stock, or 
by the sole original and independent exertions of the individual; 
and if the former, the benefit arising from such augmentation or 
improvement accrues to all alike, without regard to the degree 
in which each contributed to its augmentation. And such accre¬ 
tion may bo said to be of the nature of ancestral property ; at all 
events, it follows the law of that class of property as to the inci¬ 
dent of divisibility. If, on the other hand, its acquisition is not 
attributable to the use of the joint stock, but is solely due to the 
original and independent exertions of the individual acquirer, 
then, upon partition, his co-heirs will have no right to a share, 
although during its accretion he continued undivided from them, 
and ho enjoyed in common with them all the advantages of union, 
Mayukka , eh. iv. s. iv. § 5 ; Jim. fait ana, oh. vi. s. i. § 30-38; 
Mitacshara , ch. i. s, iv. § 1-0, 10, 29 ; Day a Krama Sane/) aha, 
ch. iv. s. ii. § l,et seq. ; 1 Stra. II L. 213, 214 ; 2 ib. 372. ‘ 

The acquisition of a man made by his own means alone is 
not divisible amongst his BROTtiEiis.—~Whenever property, move- 
able or immoveable, may have been gained by a co-parcener with¬ 
out detriment to the paternal estate, such acquisition becomes his 
sole property, and his brothers have no claim to it. Should there 
have been joint labour or funds used, the acquisition must be 
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equally divided among the brothers, as declared by Menu and 
Yajnawtchya, % Macn. Prim. II. L. 161 , 

Half huothjcr. -A. brother, whether of the half or whole blood, 
cannot share the acquisitions exclusively made by his brother 
without the use of the patrimony; but if it were made with the 
use of the joint funds, according to the law as current in Bengal, the 
acquirer should have twice as much as the rest of the co-piirceuers, 
but to any augmentation in the nature of an increment this rule 
does not apply, and all the brethren share equally. u Among 
unseparated brethren, if the common stock be improved or aug¬ 
mented by any one of them through agriculture, commerce, or 
si mi In r means, an equal distribution nevertheless takes place, and 
a double share is not allotted to the acquirer/’ Mitac, oh, i, a. iv. 
§ 31. 

Whether the joint stock contributed to the acquisition is some¬ 
times a nice question; and Mr Ellis , (2 Stra. M. L. 373 ) says,. 
H judge Ruist determine, on an equitable consideration of the 
circumstances of the case, whether the acquisitions of any of the in¬ 
dividual parceners have been made without such use of the family 
property as in law would render them divisible.” 

Where brothers are living in union, the law will imply that 
acquisitions are made by the use of the family property But 
when the contrary is shown, they are not divisible. Mr Ellis was 
ot opinion, >.u one case where the defendant acquired learning with¬ 
out tho aid of the family property, that if he had been educated 
by ms father tho case would have been different, for it must have 
been at the expense of the family had it been so, and in that case 
t'r acquisition would by consequence have been family property. Sir 
Thomas Strang t. adds a quaere as to the position in italics, 2 II. L. 
376; and it Mr Ellis bo correct, there is scarcely any self-acquisi¬ 
tion that would not in ouo sense have been obtained through the 
instrumentality of the fajmly property; for a naan’s education is 
always conducive more or les3 to the acquisition of wealth. Pro¬ 
bably what Mr Ellis meant to say was, that after the death of tho 
father, if the common stuck is employed in educating any of the co¬ 
heirs, and he, by means of that education accumulates wealth, the 
ancestral property has sustained detriment by the expenditure on 
the education, there being no moral or legal obligation on the co¬ 
parceners to apply the common fund for any such object. His 
observation must be read with reference to the facts ot the case 
upon which he writes, and there the defendant educated himself, 
and it was s >ught, to show that tho common stock was used for 
that purpose; at all events, it would be a strange doctrine, in tho 
absence of more direct authority on the subject, to hold tiiat be¬ 
cause a parent, in the exercise of, at most, a moral obligation, dis¬ 
burses some of the ancestral property in educating his son, that all 
the acquisitions of that son arising primarily or secondarily from 
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such education were derived from the employment of the common 
shook, and therefore divisible. It must, however, be admitted 
that Mr Ellis'* remarks are specially' directed to a case where the 
son wa$ educated by the father. Such an expenditure seems more 
properly to come within the category of an incidental one. 

Joint funds—Acquisitions my on is of four brothers with 

THE AID OF HIS FATlUvU S FUNDS AND LABOUR, WILL, ON PARTITION, 
BE MADE INTO TEN FARTS, OF WHICH FIVE WILL GO TO THE FATHER, 
TWO TO THE ACQUIRER, AND ONE TO EACH OF HIS BROTHERS ; T F AC¬ 
QUIRED WITHOUT ANY AID INTO TWO PARTS, THE FATHER TAKING 
ONE, AND THE ACQUIRER ONE, THE BROTHERS HAVING NO RIGHT TO 
ANY share. —In both cases, the acquirer's sons are entitled to the 
portion to which their father was entitled, Da ya Bhaga, Day a Talwct, 
and other authorities. The text of Kaiyayana cited iu the above 
authorities, “A father takes either a doublo share or a moiety of 
his son’s acquisitions of wealth.” Here the father has a moiety of 
the goods acquired by his son at the charge of his estate ; the son 
who made the acquisition has two shares, and the rest take one 
apiece. Blit if tho father’s estate had not been used, he has two 
shares—tho acquirer as many, and the rest are excluded from par¬ 
ticipation, Dciya Bhaga; 2 .1 lacn. Brins. II. I. 164. 

Acquisitions made by a man jointly with his brother’s four 

SONS, BY MEANS OF JOINT FUNDS, WILL BE DIVIDED INTO TWO POR¬ 
TIONS, OF WHICH ONE WILL BE TAKEN BY THE ACQUIRER, AND THE 
OTHER BE SHARED EQUALLY BY THE FOUR SONS OF HIS BROTHER.— 
Supposing ono of tho two undivided brothers to have died, leaving 
four sons, his brother, and a son, him surviving, and the family to 
have subsequently separated iu respect of food only; aud after the 
elder brother’s death, their property being undivided, and lands hav¬ 
ing been acquired by means of their joint funds and labour in the 
niuno of the surviving brother’s son, and that son to nave managed 
the estate; in this case tho property will be made into two shares, 
of which ono will go to the four sons of the deceased brother, in right 
of their father, aud the remaining one to tho surviving brother. 
The portion which will go to tho four sons of the deceased brother 
will be equally shared by them, Daya Bhaga , Day a Tafwa } and 
other authorities, 2 Macn, Prim. II. 1. 163. But it must be under¬ 
stood in this case, that tho sons of tho deceased brother did not 
individually contribute anything to tho acquisition. The right 
they derived was from their father aud iu virtue of his contribu¬ 
tion, 2 Macn, P If, L. 163 n. 

Younger brother joined with elder in management of 
self-acquired property. —If a younger brother is associated with 
an older iu the management of property acquired solely by the 
latter, he is entitled to his share, Abraham v. Abraham , 
9 Moon's In. Ap . 1 95. 

Incidental expenditure.— Where the expenditure is incidenta 
to tho acquisition, and has not been made for the express purpose of 
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gain, the expenditure does not give the gain a partible character. 
Thus the expenditure of wealth for nourishment, maintenance, or 
otherwise, must necessarily [>0 made by a person remaining at 
home, mid though it contribute to the end, yet, as it was not de¬ 
signed for the acquisition of wealth, it cannot be considered as the 
cause of the acquisition, since that is similar to the sucking of tho 
mother’s milk, VI svarupa, Jim. Yah ana, ch. vi. s. b $47, 48. Hence, 
[because its being actually intended for that purpose, is a requisite 
to its being the cause of the acquisition. Mahesvare,] though much 
wealth belonging to the father havo been expended in festivity 
at the son’s initiation, or at his wedding, what is obtained by him 
in alms during his austerities fcfc a student, or received on account 
of his marriage is not common, for that expenditure of wealth was 
not made with a view to gain, ib. § 49. So that, to give the 
acquisitions u joint character, there must have been a joint la¬ 
bour, or the common fund must have directly contributed to the 
gains, Jim. Vahana , ch. vi. s. i. § 48-51. 

Divisibility of gains of science. —The ordinary gains of 
science are divisible when such science has been imparted at the 
family expense, and acquired, while receiving family maintenance ; 
otherwise, where the science has been imparted at the expense of 
persons not members of the learner's family, C/talahjnda Alasani 
v. Chalakomla Ratnachalam , 2 Mad* 11. 0. It. 56. 

Mr Justice Holloway , in delivering judgment in this case, said, 
We are constrained to say that we feel bound by authority to hold 
that the gains, at all eveuts the ordinary gains, of learning and 
science, which have been taught at the expense of the family funds, 
arc not impartible. To render them ho, the scieneo or learning 
must have been imparted by persons not members of the learner's 
family ; and the learned judge adds, that although, in deference to 
the elaborate judgment of the Civil Court, we have entered upon 
this discussion, it is in our opinion doubtful wdiether, upon the facts 
of this case, the question arises. 

All the authorities in support of this rule of Hindoo law, which 
is most difficult to apply in practice, were, in this case, cited both 
by the civil judge, (who held an opinion adverse to that just 
expressed by Mr Justice Holloway,) and by Mr Sloan, who 
argued the case for the appellant with great ability. Yet it 
can hardly be regarded as an authority which decides this in¬ 
tricate and difficult question of Hindoo law, for the judgment of 
the appellate Court did not proceed upon that ground, but turned 
on a very different point—viz., the gains of prostitution. Tho 
question of the divisibility of the gains of science and learning ac¬ 
quired by one of its members amongst an undivided Hindoo family 
has therefore yet to be decided, and the better opinion seems to 
be, that when it does come before the Courts for judicial decision 
it will be bold that the opinions of old text writers and commen¬ 
tators will have to give way like other equally complicated and 
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embarrassing rules of trm same law • such, for instance as the rule 
vliich makes vice an impediment to inheritance before the enlighten¬ 
ment of sounder reason aud the requirements of modern society. 
Tt will bo found that, the impossibility of applying the rule with 
nay regard to the principles of law or equity will induce the 
Courts to hold, that it is a relic of a past and barbarous ago, which 
cannot be acted upon in consequence of its impracticable nature, aris¬ 
ing from the difficulty of drawing the lino as to what is, or is not, 
imparted at the family expense. Its impracticability lies at the very 
foundation of the rule, fur what source of gain is there that is not 
traceable, if not attributable, to expenditure of family funds ? What 
science or learning, which has been acquired by tho members of a 
family is there that is not primarily, or remotely attributed to the ex¬ 
penditure of ancestral property? A member of a Hindoo family can 
acquire no gains without the preliminary expense of maintenance. 
Does maintenance, then, cause tho gains of learning or science to be 
divided amongst the fraternity? No man can acquire science with¬ 
out tlie rudiments of education, upon which family properly has 
been expended. Does that cause his self-acquirod property to bo 
brought into hotchpot and divided amongst his brethren ? A father 
wishes his son to become a member of a learned profession, or to 
be trained to commercial pursuits. The ancestral property has 
beeu spent in preparing him for tho position for which ho is ulti¬ 
mately destined. He still remains undivided, and has accumulated 
wealth. Are his acquisitions to be applied to the enrichment of his 
brothers, simply because he has been taught a profession, or a trade, 
or lias accepted maintenance from the ancestral funds? It is im¬ 
possible for any niau to gain wealtli without the ancestral property 
having in some maimer contributed directly or indirectly to its 
acquisition. Does that give his brothers an interest in his self-ac¬ 
quired property, and a right to share in the distribution of the 
family property on its partition ? Can it confer upon the family 
a right to participate in his acquisitions, when he is availing him¬ 
self of nothing more than the law gives him, without exactin ' any¬ 
thing from him in return ? 

In respect of what acquisitions the hole applies. — Wealth 
acquired by learning,* anything given by a friend, received at or 
on acoount of marriage, or presented as a mark of respect to a 
guest, gains hy science, or by valour, or wealth received from 
affectionate kindred belongs to him who acquired it. Hereditary 
property which had been taken away but recovered, acquisitions by 
labour, as agriculture, service, merchandise, what a man gains by 
his own ability without relying on the patrimony, tho wealth of 
a wif o,Mayukha, ch. iv. s. vii. § 1, tt seq.; Mm. Vahana, ch. vi. 
s. i. § 1, el seq.; Mitacshara, ch. i. s. iv. § 1, H seq.; Daya Krama 
Sanyraha, cb. iv. s. ii. § 1, H seq.; 3 Dig. 338. Each of these 

* Sec the enumeration of acquisitions by learning, MayuMa, ch. iv. 9. vii. 
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have received extended significations. Acquisition by learning is 
explained to be wealth gained through Hcieuee, which was acquired 
f-om a stranger while receiving o. foreign maintenance, Katyayana. 

The Sanscrit word for science (lidyot) is derived from the word 
vidy to know, signifies any knowledge or Bkill, Jim. Valiana, ch. vi. 
e. ii. § 17. In fact, in all case* whatsoever, wherein superior skill 
is required, the wealth gained is technically denominated the acqui¬ 
sition of science, Jagarmatka, ‘1 Dig. 340. 

It includes what was gained by solution [of a difficulty] after a 
prize has been ottered, what is obtained from a pupil, or by offici¬ 
ating as a priest, or for answering a question, or for determining 
a doubtful point, or through display of knowledge, or by success in 
disputation, or for superior skill in reading. It extends to the 
arts , what is won from another as a stake at play, or a fee for a 
correct opinion between two litigants on a point of law’, so in a con 
test between two persons respecting their knowledge of sacred 
ordinances, or in any other contest respecting their attainments ; 
what is won by beating another at play ; what is gained by paint¬ 
ers, goldsmiths, and other artists. Having taken gold or the like 
belonging to the joint stock, and having made bracelets or similar 
things, tho value which i3 thus superadded by the skill of the 
artist to the price of the gold, dro., is an acquisition made through 
science, 8/ikrimna ; Jim . Vaha/ia , ch. vi. s, ii. § 1-13, and note, 
§ 1 ; M*iynkhaj. oh. iv s. vii. § 5 ; Katyayana , 3 Dig. 333; Day a 
Krama Sangraho, ch. iv. s. i. § 13. 

Gift by a fiuend.-—T he importance of gifts or presents from 
a friend is enhanced, “ since it is in such inodes that acquisi¬ 
tions are usually made without expenditure,’” particularly among 
Brahmins, Jim. Vahana , ch, vi. s. i. § 8 ; 1 Stra. //. Z. 216 ; Menu , 
ch. x. § 115, ch. xt. § 24, 42, 70, 254. Sir Tim . Slrang< says, 
vol. i. p. 215, With regard to a gift, in order to its vesting separately, 
it muse have been pure in its motive and personal in its object, 
for, if it were in return for something previously given, it would be 
liable to bo considered ns common property, common property 
having been used in obtaining it. Not that wherever there have 
been mutual gifts, tho gifts to the oo-parcener are necessarily par¬ 
tible. It depends upon whether the one have been in considera¬ 
tion of tie other ; a present made with a view to a return. A gift 
under such ciicnmstances loses the nature of one, do iit des, it is 
too like a contract, the result of which is c mrnion. 

Nuptial gifts.— Menu, cb. ix. § 206, says, Anything received 
on account of marriage is not partible. Katyayana says, What is 
received by a damsel equal in class at the time of accepting her 
[in marriage,] let a man consider as wealth received with tho 
maiden, it is deemed pure, and promotes increase [of prosperity.] 
But let him know that to be received on account of marriage, 
which ia accepted by him with his bride, Mayukha , ch. iv. a. vii. 
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§ 13,“' and is not partible. What is received at a marriage concluded 
in the form termed (moora, or the like. For at such a marriage 
wealth id received from the bridegroom by the father or kinsman 
of the bride, Mitac. oh. i. s. iv. § 6, and note ; 1 Stra. If. L. 216. 
See Menu, ch. iii. jj 31. 

^ Gifts host be Made to the .donee.—T he gift must be made to 
the donee, for if anything be given to one expressly in considera¬ 
tion of his being the son of a person named, all the sons of that 
person are entitled to partake on the ground of common rela¬ 
tionship, Srifa'ishna and Achyuta; Jim . Vdharia, ch. vi. s. i. S 51, 
note, % Sira. IL L. 210.+ 

Exception to rule, —An exception in a case or two nmy bo 
made to the precept that acquisitions without the use of the 
common stock, or by joint exertion, are not divisible. Thus trea¬ 
sure found by an unseparated brother is one instance, and the 
receipt of anything given by a stranger through commiseration is 
another. These, although not obtained by means of the joint 
fund, nevertheless, are divisible, Jim. Vahana, oh. vi. s. i. § 37, 
note, SviJcrishua, 1 Stra. II. L. 216. 

A practice, however, prevails amongst virtuous people of divid¬ 
ing wealth gained by receipt of presents without expenditure of 
joint property, either from a feeling of mutual affection, or manly 
sentiment, or upon the erroneous notion of Ankara and others, 
that property acquired before separation is impartible, and they 
have done it voluntarily. But this is not founded on uniform 
practice, Jim, Vahuna ) ch. vi. s. i. § 53 : ib, s. ii. $ 13, note, Sri- 
hruhna. 

Property recovered. —Even property inherited from the pa¬ 
ternal grandfather which has been long lost, and is not recovered 
by the rest through inability or through aversion from the efforts 
requisite for its recovery, belongs exclusively to the father, if re¬ 
covered by him at his own expense, and by his own labour, and is 
not common property, Jim Yahana , ch. vi. s. ii. § 31, 32, 34; ib. 
ch. vi, s. i. § 33, 40; Mitac . oh. i. s. iv. § 1 ; Mayulcha , oh. iv. s. 
vit. § 3; 3 Dig. 365, requires the acquiescence of the other sons ; 
ami Sir Thomas Strange. , 1 II, L . 217, adds, Unless there appear 
to be an abandonment of them, by which silent neglect ou their part 
may be evidence, the onus of proof of acquiescence should bo upon 
the party claiming. C. and B., represented respectively by the 
appellant and respondent, were descended from It., who in his life¬ 
time was proprietor of two of the villages in dispute, About the time 
of his death, oue V., having joined the French during an engage¬ 
ment, took possession of these two villages. C. and B. thus lost 
their patrimony, and they separated, and from that time until the 

* In the 3d Dig . 363, this text is attributed to Menu , but it is not found 
there. 

t This rule has been supported in a case in the Madras High Court, but 
believed not to be reported. 
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death of B., a period of eighty years, tho intercourse between their 
respective descendants ceased. After (Vs death and separation, 
B. procured assistance from tho E. I. Company, subdued Y., and 
recovered possession of the two villages which had been formerly 
taken from tho family. A share in them is now claimed by the 
descendants of C., and the question was, Whether tho villages 
were the particular acquirement of B., or were included in tho 
patrimony 1 

Tho pundit replied, If during tho time that C. and B. were in 
possession of their patrimonial estate it was seized by their enemy V., 
and subsequently recovered by B., without aid from tho patrimony, 
he and C. having antecedently separated, the general conclusion 
would be that it is B.’s as his particular acquirement. But to be 
certain, it is necessary to know whether their separation took place 
with the intervention of relations and witnesses with deeds of divi¬ 
sion ; and further, whether tho recovery subsequently by B. was 
with tho privity and acquiescence of the sons and grandsons of C. 
The acquiescence alluded to, means a writing purporting, u You 
will subdue back our patrimonial property which was seized and 
possessed by a stranger aud enjoy it yourself, I shall expect no 
part of it.” It is further necessary to know with reference to a 
.passage of Vyasa, Jim. Vahana, oh. vi, s. i, § 14, whether iu the re- 
conquest of the property in question, money, carriages, arms, or 
other things belonging to the patrimony were used, and in what, if 
any, degree, or whether the recovery were made exclusively of it. 
If upon examination it appears that B. acted on the occasion with¬ 
out the warrant, or cession from the original co-parceners or their 
representatives, notwithstanding his merit and continued enjoy¬ 
ment for a length of time, the property is still liable to division, 
more especially if obtained by means common to him and them, 
one-fourth being previously deducted as his remuneration for the 
recovery. With respect to the village obtained during the eoilec- 
torate of Mr Place , the right to it whether it is to be considered as 
sole or joint, depends upon its having been acquired, or not, by the 
employment of the patrimonial property. 

And Mr Oolebrooke remarks upon this case, The acquiescence 
spoken of by tire pundit is required by the restriction stated in tho 
Milacshara , commenting ou a passage of Yajaamlchya. See Mitac. 
oh. i s. iv. § 2. When no division has taken place, i.e if the brethren 
were not separated in their interests and concerns, the patrimony 
which is recovered, is recovered to the use of all the heirs, allow¬ 
ing however one-fourth as remuneration to him who recovered it. 
See Sancha, cited Mitac . cb. i. s. iv. § 3, 

Arid Mr Ellis says, This is an excellent and very correct opinion 
of the pundit ; but it may be convenient to explain the general law 
upon which it turns. If at the time an estate is divided, any part 
of the assets belonging to it, in whatever shape they may exist, be 
not forthcoming so as to enable au aotual division of them to be 
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made, either the parceners must come to some mutual agreement 
regarding them prospectively to the recovery, or the right to such 
property will continue to rest in them jointly, their heirs and re¬ 
presentatives, in thesamemannerasif no division had ever taken place. 
Hence the pundit properly says, “ It is necessary to know whether 
the separation took place with the intervention of relations,” <fco. 
It is necessary to know in fact the exact terms and agreements 
under which C. and B separated, for in this case it is not sufficient 
to prove the mere fact of separation, it must be seen whether any 
specification were made at the time respecting the villages removed 
by the act of V.. from the possibility ot actual division. If it wore 
said at the time, ‘‘Whoever recovers the family property let him 
keep it,” the question is at rest, If it was not so said, then R, 
must have been taken to have been acting for the joint interest in 
the recovery he effected; the property so recovered, notwithstand¬ 
ing the division, remained joint property, being u portion of the 
assets that was never divided. Iu this view he cannot bo allowed 
to appropriate it to his own use, the villages retain their original 
character of joint family property, and are divisible among the 
surviving representatives of R., the common ancestor. As to the 
right of the representatives of C., to cede their claim to B. if they 
chose to do so, and to that of B. (by the same rule that applies to 
the actual acquirer of property) to an addition to his shares under 
certain circumstances with his sole right to the third village ob¬ 
tained after separation from his brother;—these require but one 
remark, it is, That if it can be shown that ho recovered the family 
property fu*st, and used it to acquire the third village, this also 
becomes divisible, reserving to B. his claim to a superior share, 2 
Strd* II. L. 370. 

Where landed property lost to the family, may be re¬ 
covered BY A CO-HEIR WITHOUT AID FROM THE FAMILY -RESOM ROES, 
Hr, is entitled to a FOURTH.—The recoverer is entitled to a fourth 
only, instead of a double share. Sankka says, “ Land inherited 
in regular succession, which had been formerly lost, and which 
a single (heir) shall recover solely by his own labour, the rest 
may divide according to their duo allotments, having first given him 
a fourth part/ 1 Jim. Vahana , cb. vi. s. ii. § 38. The acquirer has a 
fourth part in addition to his own regular share, ib. §39, the meaning 
of the text is, u Having given a fourth part of the land in addition 
to the person who recovered it, all the co-heirs, together with him, 
shall take equal shares/’ It is not understood from the term u the 
tost,” that a fourth part only shall be given to him, for it would bo 
an unequal rule, since tho person recovering the land would re¬ 
ceive less than his co-heir, if there bo one or two sharers uncon¬ 
cerned in the recovery, Srihrishna, ib., note to § 39 ; Mitac. oh. i. 
s. iv. § 3 ; Day a Krama Sangmha, ch. iv. *. ii. § 8: see 2 Sira . 
II , L. 379. This like augmentation or improvement might have 
been treated as self-acquired property. 
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Sir Thomas Strange, 1 H. L 220, nyt, The claim is to ft fourth 
only instead of a double share; the merit of recovering wlmUms 
only been withheld not being considered equal to taat of making 
a new acquisition, But whether by this is to bo understood a 
fourth ot ihe whole property recovered, or only a fourth ot an equal 
share added to a share, seem® uncertain, Jim Vahum, ch, vi. s. n. 

§ 38 ; J/itae. eh. i. s. iv. § 3 ; 3 Dig. 366 ) Ikwjai .A3, ante , 1805, 
p. 3(3 W lie re the co-heirs consent, of course, a more unequal dis¬ 
tribution n ay false place, 1 Stra. If. L. 220 ; 2 *$ tra. II. L. 38*. 

Sir Thomas Strange, supra, adds, The effect of the use of the 
joint stock*in rendering separate acquisitions, in general common, 
ia attended sometimes with injustice, where in cases ot small patri¬ 
mony large fortunes mo made by the unaided exertions of enter*- 
prising parcfitiers, of which the benefit may eventually bo shared 
bv drones, who liavo in no degree conduced to their accumu¬ 
lation. Nor to obviate this ia there any resource where timely 
separation has been omitted; a right to the benefit of each other a 
labours being incident, where co-partnership 1ms continued, and 
the joint property boon instrumental. But where the latter has 
not. been the Citse, the claim to participate fails, though made by 
an unseparated member, Soobuns Jual v. Jlurhuns Lai , I eng. R. 
1805, p. 7. This rule aho holds in Madras. 

Gains sy valoujr.— Vyam says, t; Wealth gained by science, 
earned by valour, or received from affectionate kindred, belongs at 
the time of partition to him who acquired it, Jim. Valuina ., ch. vi. s. 
i. § 10. So Naro.da excepts from division what 13 gained by valour, 
the wealth of a wife, and wh&fc is acquired by science, ib. 12. ihese 
y« uroes of wealth arc joint, if attended with a sufficient cause 
of joint right, ib. § 51, note. Srikrishtta , MayukJia, ch. iv. ft. vii. 
Katya ana explains gains by valour to be, When a soldier performs 
a gallant action, despising danger, and favour u shown him by his 
lord, pleased with that action ; whatever property ia then re- 
etived by him shall be considered as gained by valour. That, 
aud what is taken under a standard, are declared not to be sub¬ 
ject to distribution ; what is seized by a soldier iu war, after risking 
Lis life for his lord, and routing the forces of the enemy, is named 
sooil taken under a standard, Jim. Vafiaha , ch. vi. s. ii. § 20 ; Daya 
Krama Sangraha , ch. iv. s. i. § 3. But if the family estate were 
instrumental ia its gain, it would bo partible, Mayukha , ch. iv. 

ft. vii. § 7. , . . . 

Wherever there has been employment of the joint, or common 
funds, or the joint exertion of the co-heirs in the acquisition of wealth, 
it is partible, but the acquirer takes a superior share, 1 Stra, II. L . 
219. lu all other instances, that of property recovered excepted, 
a share extra the number that is to divide is given to the special 
acquirer, beyond his equal share; and if more than one have been 
concerned with him, they participate in the excess, Vasishtha , 17, 
42 He among them who has made an acquisition may take \ 
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double portion of it,” Jim, Vakana, ch. vi. s. i. § 28 ; Mitac. oh. i. 
s. iv § 29 j 3 Dig 356, 405. 

Special property. —There is another class of property which 
partakes of a kind of middle nature, not being absolutely divisible* 
because of its incapability to be cut up into sectional parts, yet 
iu which the co-heirs have nevertheless a certain interest. A 
ibrect partition in such instances being inconvenient, a virtual one 
takes place. Such are water in wells and tanka, which must be 
taken by each according to his exigency, couches adapted to the 
use of each, and eating and drinking vessels used by each, the 
path for cows, the carriage road, clothes, and anything worn on 
tho body, books which must go to the learned, the taker giving to 
the unlearned an equivalent, so whatever is adapted to the exer¬ 
cise of the arts the artist takes, so of a dwelling-house and other 
property of a like nature, pasture land for cattle, Day a Krcma 
Sangraha , ch. iv. s. ii. § 13, et scq. ; Maimhha, ch. iv. a. vii, § 15- 

Those are all more or less modified by local custom, or by usage, 
applicable to the particular class or community; and Sir Thomas 
Strange, l IL L. 221, says, Equality, subject to convenience, being 
the object, the means of attaining it, appear to be left very much 
to the suggestions of reason and good sense, having regard to the 
circumstances of the families, and the nature of the property to be 
divided. 

Alienation may be effected for the support of the family, 
not otherwise. —The rule being that the family property or patri¬ 
mony is not to be arbitrarily aliened, ante , p. 107, a loan, gift, even 
for a good (as a, religious) purpose,sale, or hypothecation. If made by 
a parcener on his sole account, does not bind the family property 
unless effected for tho support, or interest, or spiritual benefit 
of the whole. His own share, however, would be bound, ante t 
pp. 82, 107. 

The plaintiff stated that the defendant gave him a bond in the 
name of his elder brother for a sum due on account of clothes pur¬ 
chased, to which the defendant alleges iu answer, that as he did so 
by direction of his brother, who is living, the latter should have 
been made the defendant. To which the plaintiff* replied, that 
they are an undivided family, and that the elder brother, 
not being on the spot, and the defendant having given tho 
bond, though in tho name of the elder brother who received 
tho goods, the action is properly brought. The question 
was, Is it under these circumstances maintainable against the 
defendant 1 To which the pundit replied, that the elder brother 
being alive, though absent, the younger is not liable. Upon which 
Mr Cohbrooke remarks, This opinion appears to proceed on the 
ground of tho elder brother being sole manager, and alone per¬ 
sonally responsible for debts contracted on the common account. 
This, however, would not exempt the joint stock and youngest 
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brother’s share of it from being answerable for the debt. The 
absence of tho elder, independently of the debt having been con¬ 
tracted by the younger brother in tho name of tho elder, rendered 
tho younger in this case even personally amenable;j see 1 Dig. 
text, ckxx. and following gloss. It would be otherwise if 
the debt be taken to be contracted on the separate account of the 
elder brother, in which tho younger would not be answerable in 
consequence of the absence of the elder until tho lapse of twenty 
years, ib. olxxv. While M Ellis Bays, with respect to the 
answer of tho pundit. Here the letter of tho general law is applied 
without discrimination, to a particular case. Where was the estate ? 
Did it remain in tho management of the younger brother ? Who¬ 
ever is in the management of tho joint estate is answerable for all 
claims upon it, be he elder, or younger, 2 Stra. 334, 335. 

It will be observed that Mr Cokbrooke assumes more than the 
question warranted, Mr Ellis's remarks are more strictly accord¬ 
ing to the law. It must, however, be observed that the act of the 
younger brother would not bind tho family property unless it were 
intended for the benefit of the family. 

Managing co-heir has power to bind parceners for a debt 
contracted FOR THE CONCERN.-— Being the managing member of a 
family partnership, the elder brother has a power to bind his 
partners for a debt contracted for the concern, and his brothers 
will bo bound by his act unless they can show that the debt, 
though purporting otherwise, was contracted for his separate in¬ 
terest, and that the lender was apprised that it was so, Oolehrooh ?. 
Mr Ellis , says, Whoever has the management, elder or younger, 
binds by his acts the other parceners, 2 Stra. //. L. 335. 

Tho defendant executed a bond to the plaintiff's father for a 
debt due to hitn by the father of the defendant. • At the time of 
executing it he, (the defendant,) his younger uncle, C. R, and his 
elder uncle’s son, T. R, were living together undivided. Three 
years afterwards they divided their property and lived separately, 
and tho question was, Whether the defendant, was liable to pay 
the whole amount of the bond or his proportion only ? To which 
it was replied that, It appearing that the bond was given by the 
defendant for a debt duo from his father to the father of the 
plaintiff was for so much borrowed for tho oommou benefit 
while living in copartnership, the amount of the debt should be 
paid in tho proportions in which the several parties divided tho 
estate, and consequently the defendant is answerable for his propor¬ 
tion only, Vignyanmmra. Upon which Mr Cokbrooke remarks. 
The action is properly brought against the defendant; and the 
plaintiff should have had judgment against him, leaving him to re¬ 
cover from his uncle and cousin their rateable proportions, the 
debt having been originally contracted for the common concern, 
and the payment of it, not otherwise provided for on the partition. 
But if the sou had not entered into a new obligation tho opiuiou 
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delivered in this case would be correct, as in such circumstances 
the son is answerable only for hie father’s share of the debt con¬ 
tracted by him when acting for his co-heirs. See 1 Dig. text 
clxxxii, Verikatakistuyenpar v. Naraym , 2 Stra. 1L L. 336 ; KiM~ 
nitngar v. Svem&vitmyenyar ; iU 333. 

Under the principles of Hindoo law a contract entered into by 
one parcener authorised to bind his co-parceners is virtually a 
joint obligation binding on the joint family, and therefore the 
suit appears to have been improperly instituted, as all the surviving 
co-parceners were not proceeded agaiuat. 

The defendant and the husband of the plaintiff were undivided 
brothers. Their mother died. The defendant, in the absence of his 
brother, made a gift of land on her death, the defendant being at 
the time in ponsjssioa of the family property. The question raised 
was, Was the gift good as against the absent brother, unauthorised 
by him? The answer was, Where one brother has the consult of 
the others for a present, a sale, or a mortgage, all will be bound 
by it. In the present case the gift in question is as against the 
absent brother, the same as if it had not been made, notwithstand¬ 
ing the doctrine that a mother ia to her son as a divinity ; the 
effect of which is, that a gift of a man out of ilia own share, with a 
view to her sal vatic n on occasion of a sacrifice offered to her, will 
be a gift on good consideration. But the defendant was incapable 
of making such an one out of lands, the property of both, without 
joint concurrence. This seems to he a very good opinion, upon 
which Mr Colab rooke remarks, sea Mitac. eh. i. a i. § 28, 29, The 
gift being made for the spiritual benefit of the mother’s shade, and 
ns far as appears being not excessive for that purpose, according to 
the religious notions of the parties, seems to come under the de¬ 
scription of. indispensable duty, for which cue brother is competent 
to make a valid gift without consent of the other ; it could not 
therefore be recalled. The action, however, does not appear to have 
been brought for this purpose, the donee being no party to the suit, 
but for that of charging the whole gift against the donor’s share of 
property, in which view also the maxim cited from the Mikicshara, is 
averse to the plaintiff’s claim, which goes to disallow this disposal of 
property as for the common concern. And Mr JSllis observed, If 
the husband of the plaintiff had during his lifetime sued the de¬ 
fendant, he might have recovered, as tha bringing of the action 
would have implied that the alienation was made without his con¬ 
sent. Or if the plaintiff had proved not merely that his consent 
wan not given, but that he refused it at the time of the alienation, 
or disapproved, the act as soon as he was informed it had taken 
place, then she would lave been entitled to recover. But the 
Hindoo law will infer * that all charitable act s performed by ono 
parcener, especially one ao sacred as that which operates towards 

* It is doubtful how far the presumption referred to holds good, Mr Ellis 
critea no authority to show the existence of such presumption 
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tha “ salvation 5 ' of the common mother, are performed on account 
of, and with the consent of the rest, the contrary not being shown ; 
and, in the present case, the contrary is not shown ; as it does not 
appear that the then living parcener objected to the gift being by 
hi.i brother, or that he disapproved of it at any subsequent period ; 
had the alienation been made for any common purpose, not chari¬ 
table, the inference of the law would have been directly the reverse 
oi what I have stated; it would have been that the absent parcener 
did not consent, unless the contrary were shown ; in this case it is 
that, unless the contrary were shown, ho did consent. The Pundit 
has not sufficiently considered those legal distinctions. 

Mr n ° s ' Grange adds, It may be remarked, in addition to the 
above observations, that had the plaintiffs husband been a minor 
at the time of the grant in question, it would have been clearly 
good without his consent, which he would not during minority 
have been competent to give, Mitac. ch. i. s. i. § 28, 2$. It doas 
not appear that he was a minor ; but it is stated that ho was absent 
at the time, which would be equally material, as connected with 
the occasion of the grant, being the death ’ the mother, whoso 
ceremonies could not conveniently wait,* Mineral' and absentees 
stand iu many respects in point of Hindoo law on the same foot¬ 
ing, Latclmmemda v. Vimmada S., 2 Stra. M. L. 339. 


Section IX. 


EVIDENCE OF PAHTITION. 

Presumption in favourofastoeiadtion—Rebuttal—Question of division 
nut oj fact—On winch no special appml lies—Living, apart, as Co 
jowl and mutation is not considered a. separation such as to dis¬ 
qualify from inheritance,—Separate transactions—*Gifts and ae~ 
cepta.no: Sureties Practice of apiculture apart—Olmrvame of 
fi ve great sacraments—Joint performance of ceremonies—Gommen- 
sahty Separate pomssvm of property—Indication of relinq uish- 
merit or division of joint proper,ty-Division of income does not 
constitute division of family—Food separately prepared _ Pur¬ 

chase of join’ stock property by one co-heir— Where brothers lived 
separate Tradi ng without aid from the joint funds— If they have 
fcjt one son With widows—Division of produce without the land— 
iron, takes m exclusion, of the widow—Presumption where tone, 
residence and food taken apart—Evidence of kinsmen — Occa « 
stonal employment and receipt of supplies for private expenses 
are not evidence of union — Circumstantial evidence _ Joint 

we 1 tial P irt of tUe fmicrl > ceremonies, it is doubtful 
wnit Mr Sutherland means by referring to them. 

ceiters “ “ 0t ° lMr h ° W &r “ linor * are h 0 '" 1 ' 1 charitable gift* of adult par- 



management of the property—Sonless widow of undivided h'other 
cannot separate and take his share—Nor can the daughter of a 
former wife take her fathers share—Separate cade invitations 
and presents—Presumption that trade carried on by member 
of undivided family is joint—Possession of property -' divided 
■Silent neglect — Gifts—Dressing food--- Religious duties—Income 
and expenditure—Great difficulty m determining—Jagannathais 
summing up. 

P#K8Ci motion in FAvoua of assooiation.—T he primary, or normal 
condition of a H indoo family is that of union. The law, on account 
of the multiplication of religious ceremonies favours partition, but 
the presumption in law is that of association or union. Appear¬ 
ances are not conclusive. They may lead to the inference of union, 
w hen in fact separation is really the state of the family, A family 
may remain united in interest, although its members are separated 
as to residence, meals, and ceremonies. So they may continue to 
reskie, eat, and perform their solemn rights and accustomed cere¬ 
monies together, and in all respects appear to bo united, whilst in 
truth they are legally divided by a severance of their worldly con¬ 
cerns, 3 Dig, 417; Khodeeram Serma, v. Tirlochuh , Deny. It. ante , 
1805, p. 37. The question of union or partition is, therefore, often 
difficult of solution, in consequence of the law permit ting the trans¬ 
action to take place in secret, instead of compelling publicity by 
requiring the intervention of a deed and witnesses. This opens 
the door to litigation, injustice, and fraud. The creditor, too often 
mistaking the appoaranco for tho reality, gives his property relying 
on tho unity of the family, and finds that he has got in exchange 
an individual for a joint responsibility. Again, if one member of 
tho family wishes for a partition, he may bo met on the part of the 
others by the assertion of division having already taken place. 
The solution of tho difficulty is greatly increased by the conflicting 
character of the evidence called in support of each side of the 
ease, 1 Stra. H, L. 226 ; Macn, I\ II I. 53. 

Rebuttal. —Of course the presumption alluded to, is capable of 
rebuttal by evidence, showing separate acts amounting to proof of 
partition having taken place, ib. 22 7. 

Question of division onii of fact. —Formerly the question of 
division was eonsidex*ed one of law, and that a written instrument, 
or evidence of the performance of rites, cooking food separately, 
<fec., was conclusive evidence for, or against the fact of division. 
It is now however settled that it is purely a question of fact, to be 
judged of from the evidence, no circumstance being so strong as 
not to be capable of rebuttal ; and a considerable difference exists 
under the Civil Procedure Code as to whether a matter is to be 
considered a question of law, or of fact. For ia the latter case no 
special appeal lies in any suit in which the two lower courts agree 
as to the facts, even if the higher revokes the decision of the lower. 
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A special appeal lies only to settle a question of law, or custom 
having; the force of law. 

Living apart as to food and habitation is not considered a 

SEPARATION SUCH AS TO DISQUALIFY FROM INHERITANCE. —2 MUCH. 

/*. II. L. 172, If of tho four brothers of the whole blood, whose 
paternal moveable property was divided, but whose immoveable 
Late was undivided, three lived together, of whom one died, and 
the associated brothers performed his exequial rites with the joint 
funds, the other brother who lived apart is entitled to one-third ot 
the deceased brother’s share of tho paternal undivided immoveable 
proper v, even though he may not have joined in the performance 
of his exequial rites. This opinion is conformable to the doctrine 
laid down in Menu and other sages, “When all the debts and wealth 
have been distributed according to law, any property that may- 
after wards be discovered shall be subject to a similar distribution 
Menu, Nex*, Let brothers of the whole blood di vide the heritage of 
him who leaven no male issue,” JJevala. Again, Menu says, “ Should 
the eldest or youngest of several brothers bo deprived of Ins allot¬ 
ment at tho distribution, or should any one of them die, his share 
shall not be lost, but his uterine brothers and sisters, and Such 
brothers as were reunited after a separation Bliall assemble and 
divide his share equally.” Association merely in point of food or 
messing together gives no privilege to those so associated over a 
brother who messes apart, but whose property continues undivided, 
2 Afi’cu. Prim. H. L. 273, n. 

Separate transactions.— In the next place proof is by the cir¬ 
cumstance of separate transaction of aflairs, as is stated by Narada, 
Gift and uoceptauce, cattle, grain, houses, laud, and attendants 
must l>o considered ns distinct among separated brothers, as also 
diet, religious duties, the rules of gift; income and expenditure, 
Jim. Vahana, oh. xiv. § 7; Mayukha , eh. iv. s. vii. § 31. V here 
all invitations and presents are sent, by the caste to the two brothers 
it is evidence of unity and interest, Aft. Goolab v. Mi. Pho t, 1 
n„rr. 101 ; 1 Mori. Dig. 481, § 40. Separated, not unseparated, 
brethren may reciprocally bear testimony, Magukha, ch. iv. s. vn. 
§ 34 become sureties for each other, bestow gifts and accept presents. 
Those by whom sueh matters are publicly transacted with their co¬ 
heirs may lie known to be separate even without written evidence, 
Jim. Vahana, ch. xiv. § 7; 1 Sir a. If. L. 227. 

Gifts.— Gifts and acceptance have reference to borrowing trans¬ 
actions, M'viuhha, eh. iv. s. vii. § 34. Acceptance ofcattlie and the 
rest among'separated persons, accomplished by each apart is even 
the means of generating (sole) ownership, but among unseparated 
brethren, acceptance by one alone is the origin of t he joint) owner¬ 
ship of the others also. The rules of gift, written deeds, or the like. 
Income, entry (or accumulation) of principal and interest, or the 

• TP is W0U M now he no evidence of separation, because the courts in India 
follow the English law of evidence, under which such witnesses are nutnlSBiUe 
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like. They who have their income, expenditure, aud wealth dis¬ 
tinct, and have mutual transactions of money-lending and traffic are 
undoubtedly separate, Brihaspati , ib. With regard to income and 
expenditure, with the infinite dealings in which men’s interests are 
.concerned, carried on without consulting the others, and this pub¬ 
licly and without reserve, the same inference arises, 3 Dig . 418; 
1 Stra. IL L. 228; Jim. Vahana, eh. xiv. § 8; Mayiikha , ch. iv. 
s. vii. § 34. 

Sureties. —Husband, wife, father, and son, cannot become sure¬ 
ties for each other before partition, nor reciprocally lend nor give 
evidfenoe for each other, YaDiavalchya, Afayuhha , ch. iv. 8. vii. § 
34 ; Jim. Vahana, ch. xiv. a. 8. With regard to their bearing 
testimony for each other, the restriction refers only to matters 
affecting the joint interest, and so raising a direct objection to 
their competency. But this rule does not now apply as far as 
evidence is concerned. See ante, p. 417, n. 

The practice of agriculture or other business pursued apart from 
the rest, and the observance of the five great sacraments, and other 
religious duty, performed separately from them, are pronounced by 
iVarada to be tokens of partition. The religious duties of uusepa- 
rated brethren is single, i.i\, performed by an act in which all 
join ; severing in them, and performing them separately in their 
respective houses after partition, 1. Stra. If. L. 228. When parti¬ 
tion indeed has boon made, religious duties become separate for 
each of them, Mitac. cb. ii. s. xii. § 3; Mayukha, ch. iv. s. vii. 
§ 28, 29. But this is by no means conclusive; various circum¬ 
stances might occur which would necessitate the separate per¬ 
formance of religious ceremonies. By this (reasoning) in every 
unseparated family, of whomsoever it may consist, father, grand¬ 
father, son, sou’s son, paternal uncle, brother, brother’s son, or 
other (member,) the religious duty is even single, Mayukha , oh. iv. 
s. vii. § 28; Menu, ch. iii. § 69-80 ; 3 J)ig. 417, 418, 420. As in 
the unity of place, time, agent, and the like, one agent is by 
reasoning obtained for several causes as supporting several parts of 
one aofc; so even we may understand from the text that there may 
be distinct acts of agents otherwise unseparated. Hence, all those 
religious acts required for performance of sacred as well as of more 
common rites, even of unseparated brethren, are separate for each, 
in manner of the distinctions in the nature of a consecrated and a 
common fire, aud the like, though mutually Connected. Even so 
the shraddha also of the paternal uncle, brother, son, or other, 
(dying without a son,) at the Amavasya aud other seasons, is even 
separate by reason of the separation of the deified (person from the 
parvana rite.) But the shraddha, (fee., of brothers (dying) without 
maintenance of a sacred fire is to be executed by one instrument 
or agent only, because all the deified persons are conjoined. 
In case of separation of place by residence abroad, the shraddbas 
are even separate. The (extra) acts with the fire, requisite for 
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the rites of those who maintained a sacred fire, also, are even sepa¬ 
rate, but the worship of the household deities are to be done by one 
a^ent only. Even so Sahala says, Residing with one, dressing of 
food, worship of a single household deity, and, moreover, one single 
sacrifice at meals to tiie manes, show unity. In a family of divided 
brethren these acts are performed iu each house separately, 
Mayukha, cb. iv. 8. vii § 29. 

Sir Thomas Strange, 1 //. L. 227, divides the religious duties 
iuto these' that are indispensable and voluntary. Amongst the 
latter he classes sacrifices, consecrations, stated oblations at noon 
or evening performance, or nonperformance of which, respeots the 
individual merely, and which may be discharged jointly or severally, 
so that no inference, one way or the other, can be drawn from their 
performance. 

Where the parties wereSoodnis. The plaintiff’s husband and de- 
feu da at, being brothers, three years before the death of the former, 
divided their property, with the exception of a oat, a pillow, a oar- 
pet, and a writing-case, and continued to live separate, perform¬ 
ing, however, jointly puvgaU, and the annual ceremony for their 
father. The plaintiff’s husband leaving no son, the defendant per¬ 
formed his funeral obsequies, hut under plaintiff’s protest. Qusere, 
Which is entitled to succeed to the property of the deceased 1 

The pundit held that the joint performance of ceremonies proved 
that no division had taken place, and that the estate of the deceased 
survived to the defendant. Upon which Mr Colebrooke remarks 
that this would be a valid conclusion in a doubtful case. JSarada 
. ; ays, “ When partition has been made, religious duties become 
separate,” Mitac. ch. ii. s. xii. § 3. The separate performance of 
religious duties is accordingly evidence of partition, and conversely 
the joint performance of them affords a presumption of family 
partnership ia a doubtful case, Mitac. ch. ii. s. xii. But it appears 
from the statement mado to the law officer that iu this case there 
was evidence of an actual partition, ami the cause turned on a 
question of fact, which the pundit assumes, from the circumstance 
above mentioned, against the evidence to which the Court seems 
to have given credit. Joint performance of obsequies is not con¬ 
clusive evidence of family partnership against other and satisfactory 
proof of separation. As to a few articles remaining undivided, 
it would be no impeachment of a partition otherwise valid; aud 
Mr EUu adds, If the act of division did indeed take place, the 
joint performance of the ceremonies after (which might proceed 
from brotherly affection) could make no alteration. Had the divi¬ 
sion been doubtful, then certainly the joint performance of the 
ceremonies would be a conclusion against it, a conclusion merely, 
however, or, as it has been appositely called in another case, a u to¬ 
ken,^ Adyuharana (I suppose in the r ri^inal) not a proof, 2 Sira 
H. L . 391. 

CoMMENSATiiTY —A separation from commensality docs not, as a 
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necessary consequence, effect a division, or at least of the whole 
undivided property, Rewun Ter sad v. ML liodda Beeby, 4 Moore's 
hi. Ap. 163. The mere circumstance of messing conjointly is nut 
conclusive proof of co-parcenery, Khodeeram Senna v. Tirlockum, 
1. S. D. A. AV 35, 1801'; 1 Mori Die/. 483 § 40. 

In I Mien. 11. L. 54, it is said the only criterion of division 
consists in members of the family entt ring into distinct contracts, 
and other similar acts, which tend to show that they have no de¬ 
pendence on, or connexion with each other, 3 Dig. 415; 1 A tra. 
1L L. 225-227 ; 2 ib. 397. 

Sjkpabatb possession of property.— Tt is presumed, if they have 
separate possession of property, Than Sing v. Mi Jeetoo , 2 E. S. D. 
A. 320. 

Indication of relinquishment or division of joint propetu'y. 
—Ii, the defendant’s brother, borrowed money from the plaintiff. 
After K,!e death, N., another brother, let some villages to the plain¬ 
tiff, on an agreement to allow the rents to be applied towards pav¬ 
ing R.’s debt, and to execute a writing for the balance. On JNVs 
death, a balance being due, it was required to know whether the 
defendant was liable, he and his brothers never having divided 
though they lived separate*. The pundit replied, that though, the de¬ 
fendant and his brothers had never actually divided, yet if he lived 
alone, unconnected with them, acquiring property independently 
of the paternal estate, or of aid from them, distinct not only in his 
dealings, but in his offerings also to their common ancestors, or it 
the debt contracted was not for the support of the family, he being 
connected with it, in any of these cases he is not answerable to the 
plaintiIf for the balance, unless he should be in possession of assets 
belonging to ft. See Yajnavalchya and Narada; 1 Dig. 282, olxxx.; 
3 ib. ccclxxi. 

Mr Ellis says, The circumstances here stated, and many others, 
indicate either division, or relinquishment of joint property, but do 
not constitute absolute proof of it. Notwithstanding the proof of 
such circumstances, the judge ought to satisfy himself that the 
separation was such as equitably to release the defendant from 
responsibility for the acts of his co-parceners. Admitting every cir¬ 
cumstance indicating division, still if it appeared that one of the 
parceners allowed the semblance of an undivided family to exist 
either by occasionally asserting or not denying it when asserted, 
and that a stranger actuated by impressions so received, lent money, 
or formed contracts with the others, ft parcener so acting would be 
answerable for such debts, and must abide by such contract. 
This applies, however, in strictness to brothers only. The natural 
connexion between cousins, &c., is not so great, and lees therefore 
is required to establish their separation. Perhaps sometimes it 
may be incumbent on the claimant to prove their union, which 
among brothers the law infers, 2 Sfra. 11. L. 316. 
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Separate acquisition is no evidence either way; it is equally con¬ 
sistent with division aud unity* 

Division of income does not constitute a division of family 1 , 
—A Bengalee testator, after bequeathing all his moveable and im¬ 
moveable property to the family idol, directed that his property 
should never bo divided by his son*, <fcc,, but that they should en¬ 
joy the surplus proceeds only, and that the surplus, after deducting 
the whole of the expenditure, should be added to the corpus , and 
that in the event of disagreement between the sons and family, lie 
directed that alter certain expenses, the net produce and surplus 
should he divided annually in certain proportions among the 
family. At the date of the will the family were joint in estate 
food, and worship, held that the division of the income arising out 
of the testator's estate among the members of the family, after 
the testator’s death, did not constitute a division of the family, 
Sana turn By sack v. Sreemutig Juygutsuoudree, Dos&ee, 3 Moor d 3 In, 
Ap. 66. 

Food separately Prepared. —The iustauoe most relied on is 
the taking food separately prepared, while the parties are residing 
in the same house. This, too, is but; a circumstance, and capable 
of being explained. 

Purchase of joint-stock property by one co-heir. —As a 
purchase of joint-stock property may be made by oue co-heir from 
the others, provided all join in it, that would per $e bo no evidence 
of division, Sim. Man. JL L. § 300 ; S. A. .No. 88 of I 860, Judg¬ 
ment of Sadr Court. 

When brothers lived separate, trading without aid from 
joint funds — Son—Widows. —Three brothers deceased carried on 
their concerns in their lifetime separately in different villages for 
thirty or forty years. No releases appeared among them, nor was 
there writ ten proof that they had divided* 1. Are they to be con¬ 
sidered as having divided, or is it competent for their respective 
representatives to call for a division ] 2. Supposing them to have 

left one son with widows, to whom does their property belong ? 
Answer ot the Pundits :—If there bo suitable evidence, or visible 
marks applicable to a divided estate, it is not necessary that there 
should bo a deed of division in writing. If sons, grandsons, or 
kinsmen have lived long separate, carrying on traffic and other 
worldly concerns without aid from the common stock, performing 
alsw religious ceremonies separately, there will be no ground for 
a division of such existing separate estates. 

Of the property in question, any that remained undivided vests 
iu the surviving son to the exclusion of the widows. Mr Goldrroofa 
remarks, The answer to the first question is correct, Mitac. ch. it. 
s. xii., ch. i. s. 9. 

On the second question a difference of opiuion exists whether an 
undivided residue shall bo subject to rules of succession relative to 
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separated, or uneeparated brethren. Authorities are cited on both 
Bides, but the opinion here given seems the best, 2 Sira. 387. 

Division of producis without the land.— Distribution of the 
produce without division of the land does not necessarily constitute 
a divided family, 1 Stra. Man. H. L. 288. 

PkESUjMLPHON where long residence and food taken APART,— 
Twenty-five begas of land in one village, aud seven in another, 
formed the ancestral estate of the three appellants, and of the re¬ 
spondent’s husband, nil of whom descended from the same grand¬ 
father. The appellants were possessed of the former, and discharged 
the rent, tho respondent’s husband and herself did so for the other 
seven begas. The appellants resided in the former village, the re¬ 
spondent’s husband and herself resided in the latter. It was not 
clearly ascertained that the lands were formerly divided between tho 
appellants aud the respondent’s husband, agreeably to their respec¬ 
tive shares. From its being specified that the rent due from the 
twenty-five begas was discharged by tho appellants, and that due from 
the seven begas by tho respondent’s husband and herself, it may be 
interred that the respondent’s husband lived separated from his co¬ 
heirs, and discharged the rent due on account of the land iu his 
possession by reason of partition having taken place. It is a rule 
of law that if brothers live apart from each other, arid partition 
is alleged to have taken place so long ago as 1197 F\uUe> that 
no writing on tho subject, or other record can be found, and if it 
be proved that they, for a long time, have lived apart, and have 
been separate in respect to residence and food, the partition will 
be presumed, 2 Mam. Prim. 11. L. 170. 

Evidence, of kinsmen.— If a question arise among co-heirs in 
regard to tho fact of partition, it must be ascertained by the evi¬ 
dence of kinsmen, by the record of the distribution, or by separate 
transaction of affairs, separate possession of house or field, Magulcha, 
ch. iv. s. vii. § 27 ; Jim. Yaha7ut,oh. xiv. § 1, 2, 6 j M Uac* cb, ii. s. xii. 
§ 1 ; 2 Mam. Prins. H. L. 170, n.j I Mori. Dig. 483. In the first 
place, kinsmen, or persons allied by community of funeral oblations, 
on failure of them, relatives, as signified by the term bandhu; in de¬ 
fault of these, strangers, Jim. Yakima, ch. xiv. § 3. Sanklut says, 
The family may give evidence if the matter be not known to the re¬ 
lations springing from the same race. Relations sprung from the 
same race are kinsmen, “ family,” or relatives, (as maternal uncles, 
and the rest) may give evidence. But not a stranger, while a per¬ 
son of the family can bear testimony; but if (hose also be unin¬ 
formed, any other person may give evidence, Jim. Yahana, ch. xiv. 
§ 4 ; Mitac . ch. ii. s. xii. § 1-4. 

Occasional employment and receipt of supplies for private 
expenses are not evidenoe of union. —A member of a Hindoo 
family, (among whom there had been no formal articles of separa¬ 
tion,) who, with his father, had messed separately from the rest, and 
had no share in their profits, or loss in trade, though he had occa- 
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sionally been employed by thorn, and had received supplies for his 
private expenses, is presumed separate, and is not entitled to a share 
of he acquisitions of the others of the family, Majkishor Rai v. 
Widow of Santo da*, 1 S, IX A. R 13, (1796 ;) 1 Mori Mq. 483, 
§ 39. 

Circumstantial evidence.— Partition may be inferred from cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, Dot d. liammamy Moodeliar v. VaUdtah , 1 
AforL Dig. 484 , § 42 . 

Joint management of the property*—'T he management of the 
property by the family is evidence that it belougs to them jointly, 
in opposition to the claim of any one of them singly, 2 Sira, 11. L . 
333, 

Tee son lews widow of an undivided brother cannot separate 

AND TAKE HIS SHARE, NOR CAN THE DAUGHTER OP A FORMER WIFE 

take her Father's share. —Where three undivided brothers lived 
and ate together with the mother, but traded separately ; two 
of the brothers died, one leaving a widow and a daughter by a 
former wife ; the other, a widow and two sons. It was held that 
the brother aud descendants of the two deceased, could not be con¬ 
sidered as a divided family, and the widow and two sous will be 
permitted to possess their father’s share, but the widow of the other 
brother cannot bo permitted to separate,and take her husband’s share. 
Nor has tfae daughter, by a former wife, any right to separate and take 
her father’s share, because he died without previous*separation, and 
leaving no son, the other members of the family are, however, bound 
to maintain the widow and daughter, Ml, liajboonwur v. Alt, Dhim- 
koonmfr, 1 Dort\ 2 07 ; 1 Mori . Dig, 484 , § 15 . 

Separate caste invitations and presents. —A Hindoo Brahmin 
woman claimed her father's estate from ono of Lis brother’s, and a 
sou of a second, on the ground of their being separate, as well as 
under a will of hoc mother in her favour. The will was held to be 
void, as, if the three brothers had been bond fide separate in all their 
interests, the share of the last brother would have descended to his 
daughter without the will, and if no separation had taken place the 
will could not defeat tho superior rights of her deceased father’s 
brother and nephew. On investigation, it was found that although 
the three brothers were so far disunited as to receive caste invita¬ 
tions and presents separately. Yet there %vas no proof as to their 
carrying on distinct concerns, or having divided among them the 
family estate, Bhugwan Goolabchund v. Krijparam Anundram , 2 
Dorr. 24 ; 1 Mori, Dig . 484 , § 48 . 

Presumption that trade carried on by member ofv undivided 
family is joint. —Where there is no formal separation of interests be¬ 
tween brothers, and the parties have lived together as an undivided 
family till five years after the death of one of the brothers, the 
presumption clearly is that a trade carried on by the brothers is a 
joint one, and in the absence of all proof that there w r as a separa¬ 
tion of interests between the members of the family, or that auy 
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part of tho property was aelf-aoquired by ono of the brothers in- 
dependency of funds, or other aid afforded by tho others, the 
sons of t he deceased brother are entitled to share in the whole pro¬ 
perty of the family, Bain/ Cnndapptih Chitty v, Bairv Crist mwah 
Chiktf, 1 Mad. Dec. 372 1 Marl. J Dig. 485, § 50. 

Possession of fbopdiity divided.— The record of partition 
which brothers and other co-heirs execute, after making a just dis¬ 
tribution by mutual consent, is called the written memorial of 
distribution. Vri/iaxpati, “ When a village, a field, and a garden 
are recorded in the same grant, if any part be occupied they are 
all legally possessed. Thus, on a partition among brothers, whether 
village or other land is inserted in a written record of partition, 
should some part thereof be occupied, and the remainder be not 
possessed, still the whole laud is considered in law as Actually pos¬ 
sessed, not as property neglected*” Vrihaspati cited in Vyavaham- 
mairka, 2 Mctcn. Brins. IL L. 171. In immoveable property obtained 
by nn equitable partition, or by purchase, or inherited from tho 
father, or received from the king, a title is gained by long posses¬ 
sion, and not lost by silent neglect. Even in property simply 
obtained with or without a fair title which a ruan has accepted and 
quietly possessed, unmolested by another, he acquired a title, and 
in like manner ho forfeits one by silent neglect, ih. 

By possession the title over property obtained by an equitable 
partition, by purchase, or by similar instances, is established, and 
the silent neglect of the possession constitutes tho forfeiture of such 
property, 2 Mam. Brins. If. L. 171. 

“ When co-heirs have made a distribution, tho acts of giving and 
receiving cattle, grain, houses, land, household establishments, 
dressing victuals, religions duties, income, and expenses, are to be 
considered as separate and (conversely) as proofs of partition,” 
Naradci, 

It will have been seen, therefore, that there is great difficulty in 
determining whether the family be a divided or m united one. The 
question is one of importance ; it sometimes arises among the mem¬ 
bers of the family themselves, one member claiming partition, whilst 
the rest allege that it has already taken place ; sometimes amongst 
creditor's, whose interest it is to treat the family as undivided, as 
they thereby extend the fund, to which they look for payment of 
their debts, the credit having been given under that impression 
though erroneous; 1 Stra. If. L. 226 ; ante , pp. 80, 325. 

With respect to anyone or more of the instances specified they 
are but evidence ; though the concurrence of ail to constitute proof 
is not required, for those texts are founded on reason, ami the reason 
is equally applicable in every instance, Jim. Vahana, ch. xiv. § 10. 

Sir Thomas Strange, 1 If. L. 228, says, The ono the roost to he 
relied on is tho taking food separately prepared, yet as it may be 
matter of convenience among co-heirs having large families to 
have separate cookery, dressing their victuals apart, this also is 
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but a circumstance which may be explained, or its effect in point 
of evidence may be removed by showing not separato but joint 
preparation of grain for oblations to deities and the entertain¬ 
ment of guests, as well as for other purposes, which, among united 
co-heirs, are essentially common. But in general a distinct pre¬ 
paration of food, after au agreement to separate, proves partition, 
and the previous agreement may, in some cases, bo inferred from 
that Bolr evidence • but more satisfactorily in proportion as a 
creator number of the indicated circumstances concur, 3 Dig* 421, 
428. 

The joint performance of obsequies is not conclusive evidence of 
family partnership in the face of positive evidence to the contrary, 
2 Mr a. II L. 391, 302, C. and E. 

Jagannatha’s summing up. — fgganmtha sums up this subject thus, 
lu a doubt respecting a prior distribution among those who severally 
transact commercial affairs, and the like, but without having sepa¬ 
rated thoir preparation of food by a previous agreement, what (he 
asks) is tho rule of decision if tho dispute concern that property to 
which the transactions relate! Doduco the principle of decision (he 
answers) from reciprocal gift and receipt, for in that case donation, 
which is an act done for a spiritual end, has been made in contem¬ 
plation of abundant fruit from liberality to a kinsman. Again, the 
people know whether these co-heirs have separated their preparation 
of food by previous agreement or not. Again, do the peasants 
deliver to them severally tho provisions and other dues from their 
village ? Hence, also, a principle of decision may be deduced. In 
like manner tho question may be determined by their annual 
obsequies for a deceased ancestor, and by their worship of Lacksmi, 
or other deities, and the like, 1 Sira. II L. 230. 


Section X. 

Re-union. 

Partition after — Definition of—Benares school limits re union to 
father , brother , or paternal uncle—But it includes all those who 
’make partition—Mrtle of effecting re-union — Separation, after re- 
union —Superior allotment in right of primogeniture, forbidden — 
Acquirer gets a double slime of wealth gained by science, even with 
aid of common stock—The order of succession of om lying after 
re-union is an exception to that of obstructed heritage— Exception 
to nde that a reunited brother shall keep the share of his reunited 

co-luir _ The right of whole brothers not re-untied and half brothers 

re-united -— Etxed property the uterine brother takes, concealed 
wealth and animals he shares with those re-tmM—The son suc¬ 
ceeds in all cases—The son of one re-united succeeds before other 
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re-united persons— In otkm' cases, the parent*, and first the mother, 
then brother, maternal unde, <£c., equally — The brothers not re- 
un ted share, with re-united uncles—** lie- union of wife alone—If 
others re-united she does not succeed. — Amonp un-re-united persons 
succeeding to one ; united with other members of the family, the 
mother is first, then the father— The eldest wife , 

Partition. —After partition has taken place the family may be* 
come re-united, and afterwards a second separation may take place. 

Definition. — The divesting of exclusive rights in specific por¬ 
tions of property, aud re- vesting a common one over the whole, is 
implied in re-union, 1 Stra. IL L. 177. 

A RE-UNION BETWEEN SEPARATED CO-HEIRS MAY TAKE PLACE. — 
BrihaspuU says, “ He who being once separated dwells again, through 
affection, with his father, brother, or paternal uncle, is termed re¬ 
united/’ Mayukha, ch. iv. s. ix. § 1 ; Jim . Vahana, ch. xii. § 3 ; 
M d ac. ch. ii. s. ix. § 3. Effects which had been divided, ami which 
are again mixed together, are termed re-united. He to whom such 
appertain is a re-united parcener, Mitac, ch. ii. s. ix. § % 

MlTACSHARA LTMIT3 RE UNION TO FATHER, BROTHER, OR PATERNAL 

uncle.- — This re- union cannot take place with any person indif¬ 
ferently, but only with a father, a brother, or a paternal uncle aud 
his nephews, ib. § 3; Jim, Vahana , ch. xii. § 3. But the proper 
sense is, that this [re-union] arises, oven from the joint location of 
the makers of the [drat] partition. For the words, father, and the 
rest, are merely as a part to denote the whole of the persons who 
make the partition, Mayukha, ib. § 1. 

In the Mithila school re-union takes place with the nephew and 
the rest, Daya Krama Samyraha, ch. v. § 5. 

But it includes all those who make partition. —Re-union may 
take place with a wife, a paternal grandfather, a brother’s grand¬ 
son, a paternal uncles son, and the rest also. “ He who being once 
separated [from the co-heirs] dwells again [ia ooramon is termed 
re-uuitod]” from joint location [of such a one,] the sense of sepa¬ 
rated brothers, [one’s own] sous, and the like, does not resu.t, 
■Mayvkha, ch. iv. s. ix. § 1. 

An adult brother, a member of an undivided Hindoo family, 
separated from the family. No regular partition of the estate 
was made. The lands remained undivided, and each member 
took his share of the rents. After a short separation, the 
brother returned to the family, and it was by a deed of ungsho- 
puttur, or settlement, agreed that the acquisitions made by the 
older brother during the separation should go into the joint funds. 
During the separation, the eider brother purchased a Putnee 
Talook : —Held that the re-union of the brother to the family re¬ 
mitted him to his former status as a member of a joint Hindoo 
family, and that he was entitled to share in the purchase, as it 
must bo presumed to have been made out of the funds of the 
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joint estate, Prankishen Paul C/iowdry , v. Moltrooramohun Paul 
Chou dry , 10 Moore's In. Ap. 403. 

Mode of effecting re-union. — [When two settle thus.] “The 
present of future wealth of us two is common property, until 
we make a partition a second time.” When there exists '^uch 
a sign, either by understanding or expressed wish, it is an 
union, Mayukha, ch. iv. s. ix. § 1. 

Separation Araeu re-union. —After re-union there may be an 
entirely new partition. 

In that case the shares must be equal. There is not in this 
instance any right of primogeniture, Menu, eh. ix. § 120; Vishnu, 
18, 41; Mayukha, ib . § 2. 

The superior allotment in right of primogeniture for¬ 
bidden. —[The shares must be equal.] This supposes re union of 
brothers belonging to the same tribe. But in the case of associa¬ 
tion of brothers, appertaining, the one to the sacerdotal, the other 
to the military tribe, the rule of distribution must be understood 
to conform with the original allotment of shares j for the text is 
intended only to forbid an elder brothers superior portion, as before 
allotted to him. Accordingly [since unequal partition regulated 
by difference of tribes is not denied,] Vrihaspati Baying, “ .Among 
brethren who, beiug once separated, again live together through 
mutual affection, there is no right of primogeniture when partition 
bo again made,” prohibits only tho assignment of a superior share 
to Die eldest, but does not ordain equality of allotments, Jim, 
Va/tana, ch. xii. § 2 ; Mayukha , ch. iv. s. ix. § 2; Menu, cb. ix. 
§ 210; 3 Dig. 473. Some say that the unequal distribution being 
set aside by the phrase, the share must in that ease be equal, the 
prohibition of the eldest son's right is repeated, for the sake of 
making it clearly understood that, although there is to bo no ine¬ 
quality in making up the share of the eldest sou, jet in the distri¬ 
bution the shares may be even unequal when made up of gi*eater 
and lesser shares at the time of re-uniting the property, Mayukha, 
ch. iv. s. ix. § 2. 

But since the term “eldest son’s right,” [jyeshty.im,] and the like, 
is merely a declaration of the general meaning, therefore, if [tho 
contributions to] the wealth were greater, and less, still the share of 
each must be equal, aud the same is tho popular practice. Hence, 
as the foundation of the practice ia derived from this text, any 
supposition of a declaration contrary thereto, h at variance with 
reason, Mayukha , ch. iv. a. ix. § 3. 

Acquirer gets a double shark of wealth gained by science 
even with aid of common stock. — u If any sue of the r -united 
brethren acquire wealth by ecu nee, valour, or the like, [with the 
use of the joint stock,] two shares of it must be given to him, and 
tho rest shall have each a share, Brihaspat i. See Jun. VaJianu, 
165, oh. xi. s. i. § 20 ; 3 Dig. 55 1. The moaning of the text is that 
a double share being established for tho acquirer by the phrase, 
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“ to the acquiror two sharesthen in a partition among [un- 
separated] brethren not re united he gets two shares only in what 
he has acquired, without detriment to the father's wealth. But in 
a fresh partition among reunited brethren,.he gots two shares of 
what was acquired by him, even if at the detriment of the re-united 
property, Madamt, Mat/ukha, ch. iv. s. ix. § 4. 

The order of succession of one dying after re-ijn ion is 

AN EXCEPTION TO THAT OF OBSTRUCTED UEIMTAC E. — YajlUM'alrfnjci 
enumerates the order of those entitled to succeed to the wealth of 
one reunited, “As of a re-united co-heir the re-united oo-heir, bo 
of the uterine brother the uterine brother, which is an exception 
to the regular succession failing male issue of the wife, the 
daughters, and the rest, Mayukha , ik § S. 

A re-united [brother] shall keep the share of his re united co¬ 
heir, who is deceased, or shall deliver it to a sou subsequently born, 

Yaj navalcfo/a, 2, 131); Mitac . ch. ii. s. ix. § 1, 

The share or allotment of such re-united parcener deceased must 
bo delivered by the surviving re-united parcener to a son subse¬ 
quently born, in the case where the widow’s pregnancy was unknown 
at the time of the distribution. Or on failure of male issue, he and 
not the widow, nor any other heirs, shall take the inheritance, Mitac. 
ch. ii. s. ix, § 4. 

Exception to the rule that a .re-united brother shall 

KEEP THE SHARK OF HIS RE-UNITED CO-HEIR.— ‘ But a Uterine [or 
whole] brother shall thus retain, or deliver the allotment of his 
uterine relation, Yajnavakhja , 2, 139. The construction is this, 
The allotment of a re-united brother of the whole blood who is 
deceased, shall be delivered by the surviving re-united brother of 
the whole blood, to a son born subsequently ; but on failure of such 
issue he shall retain it. Thus, if there be brothers of the whole blood 
and the half blood, an uterine for whole] brother being a re-united 
parcener, not a half brother who is so, takes the estate of the 
re-united uterine brother, Yajnawichya, Mitac. ch. ii- s. ix. § 6; 
Mai/uMa. ch, iv. s. ix, § 8. 

The right of whole brothers not re-united, and half 
brothers re- united. —“ One of a different womb being again 
associated, may take the succession, not one of a different womb if 
not re united. But [a whole brother if] re united obtains the \ ro¬ 
pery, and not [exclusively] the son of a different mother/' [fere, 
from the terms, ono of a different womb, son of a different mother, 
the half brother alone is not designated, but the paternal uncle 
and others likewise, Y ajuuvalchr/a, Mapukhfy ch. iv. $. ix. § 10. See 
Mitac. ch. ii. s. ix. § 3. 

The following are the meanings of the terms of this text. " one 
of a different womb that is, one of a separate womb, [such] the 
wife, the father, the father’s father, the half brother, the paternal 
uncle and others, if they be re-uuited, may take the wealth, if ' 
not re-united, those of a different womb do not [succeed.] Hence, 
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by reason of the rule respecting fit.nosB and dissimilitude,' the re¬ 
union of one of a different womb is declared as the reason for his tak¬ 
ing the wealth. A whole brother, termed re-unit©^ [by union of the 
womb,] even if not re-united, [by re-union of the wealth,] will take 
the property. By this reasoning, the community of womb alone 
even is declared a sufficient reason. So one re-united, as possessing 
union of wealth ; but if only bom of a different mother, he will 
not take anything whatsoever, Mayukha, eh. iv. s. ix. § 12. 

So that the one from his re-union, the other from his community 
of womb, both jointly share and take it [between them.] Menu, 
eh. ix. § 211, 2i2, specially determines this very principle m the 
right of succession among re-united persons, “ Should the eldest or 
youngest of several brothers be deprived of his allotment at the 
distribution, or if any of them die, his share shall not be lost 
but the uterine brothers and sisters, and such as were re-united 
after a separation, shall assemble together and divide his share 
equally,’* MasyMia, oh. iv. a ix. § 13 ; Mitac. oh. ii. s. ix. § 12. 

Be deprived of moans by entering another order, by degradation 
from sin, or the like. 

Uterine must he joined with brothers in construction. 

And such as were re-vnited, ix., the wife, the father, the paternal 
graudfather, the half brother, the paternal uncle, and the rest, 
Mayakha, if. 

FlXKD PROPERTY TUB UTERINE BROTHER TAKES, CONCEALED 
WEALTH AND ANIMALS HE SHARES WITH THOSE RE-UNITED.— On this 
point Prajapati states a distinction, “Whatever concealed wealth 
i 3 brought to light becomes the property of the united parceners; 
but lands and houses, those not reunited, shall entirely take ac¬ 
cording to thoir sh ires/’ Mayukha , ch. iv. a. ix. § 14. 

Concealed wealth .—What is capable of being hidden by de¬ 
positing in the ground or otherwise, as gold, silver, or the like ; 
such, those re~unit;ed, that is, of a different womb, shall take ; but 
landed property the uterine brother [takes.] Kine, horses, and 
other [animal*] the uterine and ho of a different womb [shall share.] 
According to Madam, ho of a different Womb alone, if reunited, 
will take the houaea, horses, and the like ; but it is not so uoted in 
the text, Mayukha , ch. iv. s. ix. § 1 5. 

According to the Smriti Chandrika , But if there exist only one 
species of property out of the [above sources, as] concealed wealth, 
land, kine, and the rest, the uterine brother alone, even not re¬ 
united, takes it. The proof of this must bo considered. Among 
uterine brothers, if some of thorn are re-united, but other brothers 
not, nevertheless, those re-united alone will take the wealth, be¬ 
cause community of womb, and re union exist as a double cause [of 

* Diy. 9, not*?. In logic, Amy a and Vyatireka ; the first is the relation 
of events, of which whenever one occurs the other also occurs; the second i« 
the connexion of circumstances, of which, when one occurs not, the other 
also doc s not occur, Mayukha , note 1, cb. iv. s. ix. 
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succession.] Even so Gautama, “ When a re-united [parcener] 
dies, his reunited co-heir shares his estate;” and Brihaspati, “Two 
brothers, who becomo re united through affection, [after being 
Separated,] share mutually,” Mayuhha, eh. iv, s. ix. § lo. 

The son succeeds in all cases. — A son, whether re-united 
with his father or not re-united, shall obtain the entire paternal 
share, since the power of intercepting the right to take a share 
lies in the filial relation. Among several sons also, when one is 
re-united and the other is not, the re-united one alone succeeds by 
the text, “Of a re-united [co-heir,] the re-united [co-heir], soeftho 
Uterine brother, the uterine brother,” ib. § 16, See Mayukka, eh. 
iv. s, ix. § 5., ante, p. 423. 

The son of one re-united succeeds before other re- united 
persons. — In a case of re-union between a father, son, and any 
other not being his son, the son alone succeeds, because the same 
has already been declared by the terms, “ Shall either give up or 
shall retain,” &o., Mayuhha, oh. iv. s. ix. § 17. 

In other cases, the parents, and first the mother. — In an 
assemblage of father, brothers, paternal uucles, and others not 
being sons re-united, the parents alone [take it.] Of them, again, 
the mother is first, and then tho father, according to Madana, Ma~ 
yakha, ch. iv. s. ix. § 18. 

Then the brother, paternal uncle, etc., equally. — But 
[after them] the brother, paternal uncle, and the rest, shall 
even take and share it [equally,] for among them all tho state of 
union exists, as the cause whence their right of taking [shares] is 
derived, Afayukha , ch. iv. s. ix. § 19. 

The brothers not re-united share with re-united uncles.— 
So likewise in an assemblage of un-re-united brothers, re-united 
paternal uncles, half-brothers, aud others, they even share it [in 
common] by reason of the two phrases. “If not re-united, but [a 
whole brother if] re-united obtains the property, and not [exclu¬ 
sively] the son of a different mother;” the other, “As of a re¬ 
united [co-heir,] tho re-united [co-heir;] so of the uterine brother, 
the Uterine brother,” Afayukha, ch. iv. s. ix. § 20. See § 5, 10, 
p. 428. 

The wife if alone re-united. —In case of the re-union of the 
wile alone, Bhe alone takes it from the same text of a re-united 
[co-heir,] the re-uuited [co-heir.] 

If others re-united she does not succeed, but must be main¬ 
tained. —In the assemblage of the other persona re-unitedtogether, 
with her also re-united, they alone succeed, she does not, more¬ 
over, m commencing tho topic of re-union, both Sank ha and 
Narada have declared, “Among brothers, if any ono die without 
issue, or enter a religious order, let the rest of the brethren divide 
his wealth, except the wife's separate property. Let them allow 
a maintenance to his women for life, provided they preserve un¬ 
sullied the bed of their lord, but if they behave otherwise tho ’ 
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brethren may resume that allowance.” *■* The maintenance of the 
daughter of such a one, is enjoined to be made out of her father’s 
share; if still un-imtiated, she will tako a share [for the purpose ;] 
if he die after that, her husband shall support her,” Mayukhn , oh. 
iv. s. ix. § 22; Mitacshara y oh. ii. s. ix. p. 326, Ed. of 186 ; Jim. 
Vahana, 177, Ed. of 186 . 

Among un-re--united personssucceeding to onl: re-united with 

OTHER MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY, THE MOTHER IS MR8T, THEN THE 

father, the eldest wife. —As for what $ Umkha y in proceeding to 
Expound re-union, says, “Of those also departed for heaven without 
male issue, tho property goes to the brothers ; in default of them 
both parents will tako it, or tho eldest wife,” it, according to 
Madana, is intended to fix the order of the un-re-united brothers, 
and the other upon the death of one dying reunited subsequent to 
the death of his paternal uncle, brother’s son, or half brother, with 
whom he had previously made a re union ; and, according to the 
same authority, in this case also first the mother, and next the 
father, ante, p. 430, the eldest wife, i.e., she who [best] preserves her 
duty, Mayiihha , oh, iv. s. ix. § 24. See Mitar. oh. ii. s. ix. pp. 
327-339 of Ed, 188 ; Jim. Vaham y ch. xii. p. 163 of Ed. of 186 
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Abandonment,-— See Wipe, 27L 

Absence for twelve years.—See Pro- 

pert?, 75. 

Absentees— 

Entitled to share on partition as 
far as tho seventh in descent, 391. 

Period of absence of, 391. 

What constitutes a foreign coun¬ 
try, 391. 

Accumulations-— 

Division of, does not constitute di¬ 
vided family. 158. 

Right of wife of co-sharer to, 160. 

Devise of self-acquired property by 
way of remainder or executory 
devise, 361. 

Right of widow to, or income, 161. 

Widow's right to, of joint estate, 
268. 

Drones not allowed to share in, on 
partition, 376. 

Acquiescence— 

Of minor os to partition, 331. 

He must have full knowledge of 
his rights, 331. 

And abandon them, 331. 

Acquirer 

Where he takes a double share, 
395. 

Acquisition, modes of.—See PRO¬ 
PERTY, 75. 

Adjustment, arbitration by, 339. 

Adopted Son— 

Within the prohibited degrees of 
marriage in both his own and 
adopted family, 12. 

Whether may be given in adop¬ 
tion, 49. 

Becomes a natural born one, 53. 

In all respects save to contract mar¬ 
riage in own family, and to adopt 
his own natural brother, 41, note, 
53. 

Where after-born son, ip entitled to 
one-fifth, 54. 

Natural non to four-fifths, 54. 

In Bengal, one-third, 54. 


Adopted Son, continued— 

In Southern India, 54. 

Loses natural rights, 54. 
Estrangement does not extend to 
social relations, 54. 

Cannot marry within prohibited de¬ 
grees, 54, 

With regard to mourning, family 
connexion subsists, 64. 

Succession to property of chadless, 
54 f 

Chios to heir of adoptive father, 
55. 

Feather of, cannot claim, 55. 
Severance of, from his family, so 
complete that no mutual rights 
as to succession can arise between 
them, 58: 

On death of widow, liis heir, 60. 
Bight of, to succeed to ahrotriyam. 
134. 

When an, dies without issue, 224, 
Descent of property, 224. 

Law applicable to, and natural son 
alike. 230. 

Adopter’s B'amily— 

One member of, cannot inherit pro¬ 
perty of one taken out of family 
by adoption, 58. 

Adoption— 

Resorted to where no natural born 

son, 4. 

Ceremony of, especial import aa 
regards inheritance, 4. 

Though secondary consideration, 4. 
Primary object to save soul from 
Put, 4. 

General observations, 17. 

Based on spiritual necessities. 
17. 

Marriage directed to sonahtp, 17. 

For performance of oxequial 
rights, 17. 

On failure of, Hindoo must adopt, 

Put in force on failure of male 
issue, 17. 
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Adoption, continued — 

Future happiness of Hindoo de¬ 
pends cm performance of obse¬ 
quies, 17. 

Payment of debts, 17. 

Dread of Put or hell, 18. 

From which sou delivers, 18. 
Formerly eleven kinds of sons, 18. 
Legitimate son principal one, 18. 

Son given in,preferable one amongst 
those obtained in that mode, 18. 
Now only three kinds of, 18. 

By birth or auraaa, 18. 

By adoption, dattaka, 18. 

By kritrima, or son made, 18. 
Kritriim form of, prevails in Hi- 
thila, 18. 

Some difference in several schools 
of, 18. 

Dittaka, Chandrika, and Mimanaa 
chief authorities on, ID. 

Whore they differ, all schools follow 
the former customs of the, ID. 
Greeks on, 19. 

Customs of the Romans on 19. 
Mahommedan law of, same as Eng¬ 
lish, 22. 

By Hindoo law adopted son be¬ 
comes a.< natural born son, 2*2. 
Loses rights in native family, 
22 . 

If adoption invalid, Uls natural 
rights remain, 22. 

Exception to rule, 22. 

After-born son supersedes adopted, 

22 . 

He receives one-fourth as con¬ 
sideration for removal from bin 
own family, 22. 

Unless on death of natural born 
son, whore he receives the whole, 
subject to charges, 22. 

Widow may perform obsequies on 
failure of son, 22. 

In her default by brother, but not 
with same effect as son, 22. 
Childlefia widow cannot be com¬ 
pelled to adopt, 23. 

Presumption iu favour of, 23. 

Must be strictly proved, 23. 
Evidence of, 23. 

Natural born sons, 23. 

Performance of cxequinl rites, no 
difficulties in, when natural bom 
sons, 23. 

It is not son’s performance that 
saves from Put, 24, 45. 

But his birth, 24, 45. 

Civil tribunals regard only civil 
righto, 24. 


Adoption, continued — 

But religious element cannot be 
excluded, 24. , 

Fibber may adopt whom he will, 
24. 

Who may adopt— 

Sbtaless man, 25. 

Who is, 25. 

Han u absolved from debt by birth 
of son, 25. 

Consent of wife not essential, 25. 

Act of husband alone, 25. 

Wife may join in, 25. 

May enure for beuoik of both, 
25. 

Whether a father, having given 
away an only son, may adopt 
another, 25. 

Who included in legitimate is¬ 
sue, 25. 

Son, 25. 

Grandsou, 25. 

Great-grandson, 25. 

All stand in relation of sons as 
to inheritance aud religious 
ceremonies, 25. 

Not necessary where male ii?sue, 
25. 

One destitute of male issue only 
can adopt, 25. 

Grandson by daughter— 

Two individuals cannot adopt 
Bame son, 26. 

Except iu case of one nephew by 
several uncles, 26. 

Uncle cannot adopt a nephew 
already given, 26. 

Nephew given iu by father aa 
Budha dattaka cannot be adopt¬ 
ed by uncle, 26. 

Must bo valid when made, 20. 
Defects cannot be cured, 26. 
Where male issue incompetent to 
the performance of funeral rites, 
father without male issue may 
adopt, 20. 

Disqualifying causes, 26. 
Degradation from caste, 26. 
Insanity, 26. 

Disease, 26. 

Where father converted to 
Christianity, 26. 

Effect of Act xxi of 1859, 26. 

Can the father adopt ? 26. 

What would be the right of the 
adopted son, 26. 

On conversion of son to Chris¬ 
tianity, can father deprive him 
of a portion of inheritance by 
adopting son ? 27. 
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Successive adoptions, 27, 67. 

Where pm poses of first fail, 27. 
Only one can be adopted at a 
time, 27. 


Adoption, eo/Uittued — 

Brother, 87. 

Paternal and maternal uncles, 
37. 
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Second during lifetime of fir«t 
adopted son, 27. 

Acquiescence in division of pro¬ 
perty by the father, 27. 

In case of death, disinheritance, 
mother may take place, 80. 
Undivided brothers— 

Made regardless of rights in¬ 
juriously affected by it, .vs by 
one of two, 80. 

Who cannot adopt— 

Unmarried men, 31. 

Widower, 81. 

Wife or widow, 31. 

May adopt on behalf of hus¬ 
band, 82. 

Becomes eon of both, 32. 
Performs funeral rites of both, 

32. 

By widow, with consent of hus¬ 
band's relatives in Madras, 33. 
In Bengal, husband's assent in¬ 
dispensable, S3. 

In Ilchar, husband's permission 
necessary, 33. 

Leave of kindred not sufficient, 

33. 

Where specific child named, 33. 
Query, Can she adopt a second 
in the event of Ilia deal.li ? 33. 
Where authority general, S4, 

He w to be adopted— 

Verbal authority 34. 

Under authority granted by 
minor, wards without authority 
of court of wards, 34. 

Dancing girls— 

May adopt females, 34. 
Disqualify;ug circuinstanees— 
Blind, 35. 

Impotent, Ac., 35. 

Minora, 35. 

If married may adopt, 35. 
Lunatic, 35. 

Outcasfce, 85. 

Who may give, 35. 

Father, 85. 

Mother, 35. 

Brother, 38. 

TJucle, 38. 

Who may be adopted-— 

Must be the son of woman whom 
adopter might have married, 
38. 

Reflection of a son, 33. 


Daughter's son, 37. 

Sister's son, 37. 

Brother’s sons or nephew must 
have been filiated. 37. 

Bub a childless brother is de¬ 
livered from Put on birth of 
a brother’s son, 37. 

Selection of a stranger in prefer¬ 
ence would not invalidate, 37. 

In Bengal, he may bo superseded 
for a stranger, 37. 

In Benares, his adoption not 
essential, 37. 

According to Narnia Pandita, a 
Woman may not affiliate a bro¬ 
ther's son, 37. 

So that, when woman is adopt¬ 
ing with sanction of husband, 
she must not select om with 
whoso father she could not 
marry, 38. 

If the woman derives spiritual 
benefit, her interest, in adop¬ 
tion greater than is supposed, 

38. 

Reason of prohibition of Nanda 
Pandita, 38. 

Can a married man adopt a boy 
with whtMC father the wife of 
such married man could not 
have intermarried? 38. 

Sister's son, 38. 

Daughter's son, 33. 

May be affiliated by Soodras, 38. 

In Madras— 

They may be adopted, 38. 

Such are allowed to all classes, 
at all events when no others 
are procurable, 38. 

For the three superior tribes, a 
sisters son is nowhere men¬ 
tioned, 38. 

Ouo with whose mother the 
adopter could not have legally 
married, must not be adopted, 

39. 

Not yet decided whether a Soodra 
can make a legal adoption of a 
sister's or daughter's son, can¬ 
not adopt her uncle's non, 42. 

In Madras there can be uo, where 
blood relationship between 
adopter and adopted son’s 
mother as would prohibit'mar¬ 
riage with her in her maiden 
state, 42. 
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Adoption, continued — 
la MithiU, such adoption is valid, 
42. 

By Vat eyas of his sister’s son is 
vftfid, 42. 

Daughter’s son, 42. 

A Brahmin having a daughter and 
daughter-in-law living, nor if 
adopted can such eon adopt 
his wife’s Bister’s sou, and make 
him heir to grandfather’s pro¬ 
perty, which would pass to 
daughter-in-law on Brahmin’s 
death, and after to his 
daughter, 42. 

In Madras, exception to the rule 
where custom permits of 
daughter’s or sister’s son, 42. 
Only son, 43. 

When made, is according to Hin¬ 
doo law valid, 43. 

Remit of the authorities, 43. 

Dwyamushyayana, 43, 43. 

Orphan, 49. 

Cannot be adopted, 49. 

To constitute a valid, there 
must be a giving as well as 
receiving, 49, 

Illegitimate son cannot bo adopt¬ 
ed, 49, 

Whether an adopted son may bo 
taken in, 49. 

Same casta as adopter, 49. 

Same Gotra, 49. 

Soodra may adopt son from 
different Gotra or family, 49, 

It ia now merely matter of con¬ 
science, 49. 

Natural brother, 50. 

Adopted son cannot adopt his 
natural born brother, 50. 

Nor inherit property of brother 
acquired by adoption, 50. 
Dancing girl may adopt females, 

50, 

Age bars, 50, 

How determined, 50. 

Chudvvarana, tenant'd or shaving 
the head, 50. 

Oopiuayana or investiture of the 
thread prevent, 50, 51. 

Datta Hornam, 50. 

Period at which it takes place 
amongst tho different tribes, 

51. 

Natural father. 51. 

One initiated in tonsure in name 
and family of, incapable of, 51. 
Any one on whom adopter may 
legally perform Oop&nnyana 


Adoption, continued — 

rite may be affiliated A* « 
datb. son, 52. 

One not bo qualified may be 
adopted in Mithila, 52. 
Oopanayana and tonsure, 52. 

May be annulled and reper¬ 
formed, 52. 

By pntreshti or sacred fire, 52. 
Whether illegal, curable, 52. 

By lapse of time, 52. 

Undisputed posse ad on by illegally 
adopted son will protect him 
only under statute of limi¬ 
tation, 52. 

This is questionable, 52. 

Marriage, 52. 

Absolute bar bo adoption, 52. 
With Suodras, only obstacle, 52. 
In Bombay, a married man may 
be adopted being a Sagotra, 52. 
Effects of, 53. 

Relationship with natural family 
ceases, 53. 

Connected with adoptive family 
lineally and collaterally, 53. 
Inherits from liacaf and collateral 
branch, property to which he 
would have succeeded if na¬ 
tural born son, 53. 

Acquires rights of son in heredi¬ 
tary moveable property of 
adoptive father, 53. 

Cannot be deprived of such rights 
by second, 53. 

Adopted son becomes as a natural 
born one, 53. 

In all respects save to contract 
marriage in own family, 53, 57. 
And to adopt natural brother, 
41, note. 

Rights and duties in adoptive 
family, 53. 

Becomes as a natural son, 53. 
Enjoys right of succession in new 
family, 53. 

And discharges the duty of per¬ 
forming exequinl rites, 53. 

Hie right of succession attaches 
to his entire property, real and 
personal, 54. 

And self acquisitions undisposed 
of by father, 54. 

If adoptive’s father ^disqualified, 
the adoptive eon can inherit 
nothing from him, 54. 

Bub ia entitled to maintenance, 
54. 

This rule must bo taken with a 
qualification, 54, 
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Adoption, continued— 

Exec pfcion— 

Where after bom Bon, 64. 
Adoptive son entitled to one-fifth, 
04. 

Natural son to four-fifths, 54. 

In Bengal one-third, 54. 

In Southern India one-fourth, 54. 
SoodraK both share equally, 54. 

Adopted son loses his natural rites, 

54. 

Estrangement does not extend to 
social relations, 54. 

He cannot marry within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees, 54. 

With regard to mourning, family 
connection subsists, 54. 

Succession to property of childless 
adopted son, 55. 

Goes to heirs of adoptive father, 

55. 

Father of adopted son cannot 
claim, 55. 

Widow of adopting father 
succeeds if adoptive son leaves 
no widow, 55. 

Invalid adoption no right to 
maintenance, 55. 

Disinheritance on adoption of 
second eon, 27, 57. 

Cancellation, 58. 

Cannot be annulled except for 
cause not justifying disinherit¬ 
ance, 58. 

In this respect differs from Greek, 
58. 

Limitation, 58. 

In a suit to set aside, the time 5i 
to be reckoned from date of, 58. 
If the members of the family 
seeking fo set it aside have not 
known of it, 58. 

At suit of adopted son for share 
of ancestral estate does not run 
till allotment has been de¬ 
manded and refused, 58. 
Whether a nu mber of the adop¬ 
ter's family cau inherit pro¬ 
perty c f one taken out of that 
family, 58. 

By widow, 59. 

Son becomes heir of deceased 
husbaud, and the tit! e of merges 
in that of guardian, 59, 

Sale of property by widow previous 
to, 59. 

Widow possessed only a very re¬ 
stricted life interest in the 
estate, 60. 

By widow under power, 60. 


Adoption continued — 

Death of adopted son, 60. 

Widow his heir, 60, 

Effect of Kritrima form of, 60. 

See MithiCiAj 60. 

Need not be in writing, 61. 

Intcution, 61. 

Mere, in sufficient, 61. 

Hust be actual adoption, gift, and 
acceptance, 61, 

Absence of ceremonies does not 
make invalid, 01. 

Kritrima, 61. 

Confined to Mithila, 62. 

Malabar—See MaLabaB, 62. 

Can a boy given and received in 
adoption after attaining majority* 
should he find that he has been 
prejudiced in his interests, dis¬ 
claim the adoption and Insist on 
the rights he possesses by birth 
iu the property of hia natural 
family', 62. 

An impotent man cannot adopt, 105. 

By wife under authority invalidates 
a will, 162. 

Right of natural family to inherit 
property acquired by, 223. 

When an adopted son dies without 
issue, 224. 

Adopted child is in most respects 
precisely similar to posthumous 
son, 263. 

Sons born after, 330. 

Right to partition, 330. 

Adoptive Family— 

Adopted son connected with lineally 
and collaterally, 63. 

Inherits from lineal and collateral 
branch, property to which he 
would have aucceedod if natural 
born son, 63. 

Acquires right# of son in hereditary 
moveable property of, 63. 

Cannot be deprived of such rights 
by second adoption, 53, 
Adoptive Son— 

Enjoys rights of succession in new 
family, 63. 

And discharges duty of performing 
exequial rights, 63. 

Hia right of succession attaches to 
entire property, real and per¬ 
sonal, 54. 

And self-acquisitions undisposed of 
by father, 54. 

Inherits nothing if adoptive father 
disqualified 54. 

But is entitled to maintenance, 54, 
Adultilreb.—S ee Adultery. 
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A D ir LTE R OUH WIDOW— 

Whether entitled to main term nee, 
87. 

\t>m/rERT— 

Severance of contracts of marriage 
l>y wive*, S. 

Supercesmon, 8. 

Maintenance when committed, 8. 

A crime in both parties, 8. 

"By Hindoo and Mahommedan law, 
8 . 

Penal code makes it so in the man, 
8 . 

Code Napoleon, 8. 

Husband not entitled to damages 
against adulterer, 8. 

Uncondoned, bars suit for mainte¬ 
nance, 95. 

See Inheritance, 271. 

Adv krbe Possession.-- SeeP rofert r, 
76. 

Affh' vionatk Kindred, wealth re¬ 
ceived from, —See Partition, 
406. 

After-born Son.—S ee Adoption, 
Takes four-fifths, 54. 

Adopted son one-fifth, 54. 

In Bengal one-third, 54. 

In Southern India one-fourth, 54. 
After-born Sons— 

Bight of, to partition, 823, 329. 
Where several, 329. 

If none, nor united sons, the divided 
sons inherit father’s share, 330. 
Provision for.— See Partition, 347. 
Provision for partition of, 391. 
Age— 

Bars adoption, 50. 

How determined, 50. 

Chudavarana, tonsure or shaving 
the head, 50. 

Oopaimyann, or investiture of the 
thread, prevent adoption, 50. 
Adoption restricted to no particular, 
51. 

Of person selected for adoption 
must be such as to admit of ton¬ 
sure being performed in adopter's 
name and family, 51. 

Limitation of, overruled in Bengal, 
51. 

In Mithila, son of mature, may be 
adopted, 51. 

Not cause of partition, 348, 

But of apointment of son as mana¬ 
ger, 348. 

Hia acta bind the family property, 
349. 

But consent necessary to alienation, 
349 
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Agnate Succession— 

Preferred by Hindoos, 221. 
Agriculture — 

Practice of, pursued apart, evidence 
of separation, 418. 

Property acquired by.—See Par¬ 
tition. 

Alienation— 

Father cannot alienate Rncestral 
property without concurrence of 
30 ns, according to Mitacakara, 
75. 

Bengal follows same rule with 
respect to, 75. 

Father has otherwise unreserved 
power of, over all he possesses, • 
75 . 

By manager without authority, will 
cause diminution in amount of 
his share, 83. 

Bu* should this exceed value of 
fchare, supltft) is -not a debt, 83. 
Hia separate acquisitions, however, 
are liable, 84. 

By widow, crown taking by escheat, 
has power to impeach, 87. 

Gift inter vhw, 10b. 

Hindoo competent to make, 106. 
Query, If given to one son in ex¬ 
clusion of the others, 106. 

Gift binding as against alienee, 
106. 

Maraaapu tra, 106. 

Gift to cannot be sot aside on the 
the ground that a mistake was 
made in supposing that the donee 
could perform his funeral rites, 
100 . 

For payment of a debt of au un¬ 
divided Hindoo by widow, 100. 

A father-in-law although of the 
Keddi caste cannot disinherit his 
heir in favour of his son-in-law, 
107. 

By childless widow where collateral 
heirs of husband, 107. 

For religions, &e., purposes, more 
enlarged powers, 107. * 

For worldly purposes, must show 
necessity, 107. 

Where she obtains consent of kin¬ 
dred, 107. 

Property escheated to the crown for 
want of heirs, 108. 

Crown would have the same right 
of impeaching, unauthorised by 
widow, 108. 

In default of male i^sue, widow 
succeeds to husband’s estate 
without power of, over what de- 
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Alienation, coi Min wd +~ 

Tolvea upon his Inure after her 
death, 108. 

A« to the rights of the widow in 
property of her husband, 1 OS- 
126 . 

Stridhana no restrictions on, by 
widow, except land, the gift of 
husband, 126. 

Will excluding one of four sons 
from the family estate, 131. 

Each holder of a shrotriyam con¬ 
ferred for life, can make, of Ilia 
own interest only, 132. 

Construction of, from generation to 
generation, 134. 

Toraa goras, 134. 

Zemindar cannot nuke, of zemin- 
dari, 135. 

Estate and power of zemindar to 
encumber and alienate, 185. 

Of share of undivided family pro¬ 
perty, 136. 

Partition, 136. 

By one of several joint owners 
without consent of the rest is 
invalid for others’ shave, 137, 
note. 

In Bengal it is good for his own, 
lo7, note. 

Malabar law, sale by consent of all 
the members of the tarawad, 
189. 

Consent of the anandravar is 
necessary, 139. 

Personal property, whether per¬ 
sonal or self acquired, is alien¬ 
able, 140. 

Property acquired or recovered is 
by will alienable, 140. 

Conflicting opinions as to existence 
of testamentary power, 141. 

Ancestral real property cannot bo 
alienated at pleasure, 147. 

In Bengal, unequal distribution, 
among sous, of personally ac¬ 
quired property or ancestral 
moveable, 147. 

A man cannot bequeath what he 
could not bestow by deed of gift, 
or partition, 148. 

Extent of power of bequests in 
Madras, 150. 

Judgments in favour of wills. 150. 

Judgments against recognition of 
wills, 152. 

By child!esa zemindar, by will or 
deed of such partitions of bis 
estate as would not vest in wife 
without his consent, 158. 


Alienation, continued — 

Effect of provision against, in par¬ 
tition deed, 158. 

Testamentary disposition regulated 
by Hindoo law, 158. 

Direction that property shall go in 
male line, 158. 

Rights of widow of one of heirs in 
such case, 158. 

By will hi North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, 160. 

In Madras, a man in possession 
without male issue, kinsman co¬ 
parcener, may devise ancestral 
and aolf-acquired property, 16;. 

Testamentary power, co-extennivo 
with independent right of, inter 
vivos, 107. 

Of immoveable ancestral property, 

169. 

Without consent of sons, 170. 

Where minora consent, dispensed 
with, 170. 

Of moveable ancestral property, 

170. 

Unqualified dominion over per¬ 
sonally acquired only, 171. 

In Bengal, concurrence required 
only iu case of ancestral im¬ 
moveable property, 171. 

Incapacity arising from personal 
causes, 172. 

Of stridhana by wife or widow, 
183, 186. 

Immoveable property cannot be 
disposed of by widow at her 
pleasure, 192. 

Nor that inherited from her son, 

193. 

In Bengal, by father without con¬ 
currence of Son except in case 
of land inherited, 282. 

In Benares and Southern India,, 
may be anticipated by parti¬ 
tion without consent of father, 
232. 

Or voluntarily, according to all 
the schools, 233. 

By Karanavan, 310. 

Of moveable property at his own 
discretion, 310. 

But immoveable property requires 
consent of chief anandr.vvar, 
310. 

Consent of family necessary to 
manager of estate, 349. 

Consent of co-sharers necessary to 
valid, of joint property beyond 
alienor's share, 381. 

In Bengal, assignment of pro- 
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Axjenation, continued — 

prictor’s own share, even before 
partition, 881. 

In Madras, co sharer may alien his 
share, which is liable to be sold 
in execution on a judgment ob* 
^ tuined in tort, 381. 

Family property cannot be alien* 
n^eci even for u good purpose, 

If made by a parcener on his sole 
account does not bind the family 
property unless effected for the 
benefit of the family, 412. 

Aliya Santana,—S ee Inheritance, 
806. 

Anandravau.—-S eo Malabar Law, 
189, 310. 

Pow or« and duties of, 310, 311. 

Right of maintenance, 318. 

Ancestral PROPERTY, 73, 75. 

Sons have with father co-ordinate 
right in property, 75. 

Must divide equally, 75. 

Cannot alienate without concur¬ 
rence, 75. 

According to Mitaesharn, property 
ia inalienable as regards interest 
of parceners, 75. 

Whatia? 76. 

lu real property right limited, and 
male issue of occupant, if free 
from disqualifying defects, pos¬ 
sess interest equal to that of 
occupant, 76. 

Cannot alienate or assign unequal 
shares, 76. 

Property lost but recovered ia not, 76. 

But self acquired, 76. 

hjnless recovered by use of patri¬ 
mony, 76. 

Whether, or self-acquired ia alien¬ 
able, 140. 

In Madras, a Hindoo in possession, 
without issue, male kinsman or 
co-pnreener, may devise, 162,167. 

Testamentary power over, in Mad* 
ras, 167. 

Immoveable, 169. 

Concurrence of sons, 170. 

Widow 's l ight to succeed to, 257. 

Only where partition has taken 
place. 257. 

Or where property has vested in 
husband, by survivorship, 257. 

Sous being co-proprietors with 
father, have nght to mainten¬ 
ance out of, 325. 

In Madras, sons may enforce divi¬ 
sion of, from father, 827. 


Ancestral Property, continued 
One son may claim it, 328. 

As to compulsory division of.—See 
Partition, 846. 

In Bombay, sons entitled to divi¬ 
sion of, 350. 

Lost but recovered, becomes self- 
acquired, but r.ot within the rule, 
351. 

In Madras, sons or grandsons com¬ 
pelled division of, 853. 

Decision of the High Court, based 
on erroneous quotation from 
^ Menu, 353. 

Equal distribution of.—See Parti¬ 
tion, 368. 

In Madras, sons may demand par¬ 
tition of immoveable, 869. 

In Benares, unequal distribution of, 
and immoveable sell-acquired 
property prohibited, 369. 
Opinions of olci authorities, &7L 
Father entitled to two shares of, 
371. 

Distribution between father and 
only son, 872. 

Property acquired by use of patri¬ 
mony k, 873. 

Ancestral Moveabi i: Property. - - 
In Bengal may make unequal dis¬ 
tribution of, among sons, 147. 
.Andhra is the name for Teltiigana. 

A NNULLMENT OF ADOPTION- 

Cannot take place for any purpose 
which would not justify disin¬ 
heritance, 30. 

Apparent.—S ee Heir. 

Appointed Daughter, 275. 
Apportionment— 

Of payment of debts with consent 
of creditors, 325. 

Arbitration-— 

Partition by, 339. 

Arsha Form or Marriage, 4. 

A>sets— 

Make heir liable jwo tanto, 65. 

Iu JBermros, debts of father binding 
on son whether there are, or not, 
65. 

If no obligation, only moral, 65. 
Grounds of the liability of the heir 
discussed, 65. 

Heir bound whether he succeed to, 
or not, 66. 

Reasons, 66. 

Do the debts of the father become 
payable out of his, even in the 
hands of his heir on demand from 
bi« guardian ? 68. 

Payment, of debts where, 77. 
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AfiaETft, continued — 

Creditor# may follow, 78. 

Whore wo, 86. 

In Bengal, obligation of son to pay 
debt® depend s on existence of, 

86 , 

In the country governed by Mitac- 
ftliata, father's debts must be 
paid irrespective of, 85. 

Association— 

Presumption in favour of.—Boo Par¬ 
tition, 416. 

Rebuttal, 416. 

Question of, one of fact, 416, 

Assoora- 

Form of marriage, 4. 

Should never bo observed, 5. 

A marriage may be contracted by 
Brahmin, 6. 

Augmentation— 

Of .common fund, 368. 

Of common stock by agriculture, 
commerce, Ac., acquirer entitled 
to an equal distribution, 395. 

At rasa, or boh by birth.— Bee Adop¬ 
tion. 

One of the three kinds of emus, 18. 

Authority. —See Manager, I)kbt. 

B. 

Barren Daughter— 

Order of succession of. — See 
Stmdhana. 

Barrenness— 

Where wife put away on account 

of, 12. 

Entitled to maintenance, T2. 

In women, not disqualification for 
inheritance, 103. 

Barrenness of Parents— 

Objects of marriage frustrated by, 

4. 

Adoption resorted to, 4. 

Bastard.—S ee Illegitimate Chil¬ 
dren. 

Marriage of daughter of, 9. 

One of sinister caste may contract 
marriage with daughter of, 9, 10. 

Right to maintenance, 238. 

Soodra bastard’s right to inherit, 
238. 

Rebuttability of presumption where 
opportunity of access, 240. 

Bfhar— 

Rule as to adoption by widow, S3. 

Bknamer— 

Purchase by member of a joint fa¬ 
mily does not render the pro¬ 
perty self-acquired, 305. 


Benares and places whore Datt. Mi* 
man ba prevails, 37. 

The adoption of a brother’s son is 
not essential, 87. 

Miuority lasts till sixteen, 63. 

Debt* of father binding on son, 
Whether former left property or 
not, 65. 

See Property, 75. 

As to power of widow over immove¬ 
able property in, 127, 

Where the Mitacsbam prevails, a 
father cannot by will exclude his 

BOtl, 161. 

Order of succession to gtridh&tm 
in, 198. 

Order of succession of daughter in, 
276. 

Daughters' sons succeed in de¬ 
fault of daughters, 278,' 

Right of widow to partition in, 
387. 

Unequal distribution of ancestral 
property of whatever kind, and 
immoveable self -acquired pro¬ 
perty, prohibited, 369. 

Benefit to the bouI of the ancestor 
is not the only principle with re¬ 
gard to right of succession, 231. 

Bengal— 

Rule as to adoption by widow, 38. 

And where Dat. Chan, prevails.*— 
Bee Adoption. 

A brother’s sons may be super¬ 
seded in, for a stranger, 37. 

A sister’s son cannot bo adopted in, 

42. 

Daltaka form of adoption prevails 
in, 51. 

Limitation of age for adoption in, 
overruled, 61. 

Adopted son inherits one third, if 
after-bortt son, 54. 

Minority lasts till fifteen, 63. 

See Property, 75. 

Women have absolute power over 
stridbana, except land given by 
husbands, 126. 

Alienation in — See Alienation, 
137, note. 

V nequal distribution among sons of 
personally acquired property or 
ancestral moveable, 147. 

Factum valet , 147. 

A man may alienate his possessions, 
inherited or acquired, 161. 

The only restriction is if the tes¬ 
tator has sons, 161. 

Power of father over ancestral im¬ 
moveable property, 171. 
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Bengal School.—S ec St m on ana, 

200 . 

Order of succession of, 200. 

Order of descent of stridhana, 200. 
Order of succession of daughters hi, 
276, 

Rule applicable in every possible 
case, 277. 

See DAUGHTERS, 277. 

Daughters eon« succeed in default 
of daughters, 278. 

Father succeeds in preference to 
mother, 287. 

Father’s cot)sent necessary to parti¬ 
tion, 317. 

Bight of widow to partition in, 
887. 

Periods of partition in, 343. 

Bight to partition is at father’s in¬ 
stance, except in ca$e of civil 
death or degradation, 845. 

Claim upon ancestral property, 346. 
Menu refers only to recovery of lost 
ancestral property, 346. 

Father cannot make partition of 
ancestral immoveable property, 
unless mother past eh,M-bearing, 
347. 

Self-acquired moveable and im¬ 
moveable property, his own con¬ 
sent alone is requisite, 347. 
Benares and other schools differ 
from, as to division of ancestral 
estate, 847. 

Mention of sisters has reference to 
disposal in marriage, 347. 

The doctrine of the cessation of the 
mother to bear children, is not 
generally adopted, 347. 

The volition of the father and the 
mother's incapacity must co¬ 
exist, 347. 

Provision for after-born sms, 847. 
The rule with regard to mother 
being past child-bearing, refers to 
any wife, 348. 

Self-acquisition in, 355. 

Ancestral property recovered, is 
pelf-acquired, 356. 

Special rule as to land recovered, ! 
357, 

Father may make unequal diatri- i 
button of sell-acquired property, 
as well as moveable ancestral, 
369. 

Assignment of proprietor’s own J 
share, even before partition, I 
381. j 

Acquirer using joint-stock, has two 
shares on partition, 395. 


Bbotoax Bbo-ulation—* 

Reserves to Hindoos, Mahommo- 
dana, their Jaw's of inheritance, 
marriage, and caste, 1 .-—See In¬ 
troduction. 

Betrothal- -• 

Is absolute marriage, 7, 

If woman die before consumma¬ 
tion, entitled to all the rights, 
and incurs duties of widowhood, 
7. 

Ceremony of, 8. 

Before, contract may be broken, 9. 
Birth— 

At moment of, man becomes father 
of nude issue, and is absolved 
from debt to progenitors, 25. 
Mode of acquisition, 75. 
Indefeasible inchoate right created 
by, 75. 

In Peninsula and North India, somt 
have with their father by, co¬ 
ordinate concern in ancestral pro¬ 
perty, 75. 

So he must divide it equally, 75. 
And cannot alienate without their 
Concurrence, 75. 

In this school as regards interest 
of parceners, it is inalienable, 

> 75, 

Bengal follows same rule with re¬ 
spect to partition, 75. 

Father lias otherwise an unreserved 
power of alienation over all ho 
possesses, 75. 

Creates on-proprietorship with his 
father. 232. 

In Bengal, inheritance defeasible by 
father, without concurrence of 
sons, except in case of land in¬ 
herited, 232. 

In Benares and Southern India, 
alienation may he anticipated by 
partition, without consent of 
father, 232. 

Or voluntarily according to all the 
schools, 233. 

Bund Person —See Inheritance. 

Disqualified for inheritance, 99. 
Blindness— 

Disqualifies for adoption, So. 
Bombay.—S ee Inheritance, 304.— 
Soe StiudhaNa 211. 

A married man may bo adopted, 
being a Sagotrr, 52, 

Stepmother's right of guardianship 
for minor, prior to paternal uncle, 
63* 

Order of succession of daughters 
in, 276. 
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Bom bay, cent inued — 

As to whether daughter’s Kona 
succeed in default of daughter*, 
278* 

Sisters succeed to estate of de¬ 
ceased brother, if separately ac¬ 
quired by their father in prefer¬ 
ence to their father’s brother’s 
sons, 208. 

Order of succession in, 804. 

Three periods at which partition of 
ancestral estate takes place, 342. 
Death of parents, 842. 

During joint lives, if mother be past 
child-bearing, 342. 

With father's consent at any time, 
342. 

Circumstances justifying partition 
without, 348. 

Where father incapable, partition 
with consent of eldest soil, 343. 
This opinion refuted, 843. 

Lost property recovered is self 
acquired, 856. 

This applies to moveable property 
at Madras, 356. 

In Bengal, and to both moveable 
and un moveable property, 356. 
Books— 

Partition of.—See Partition, 401. 
Must go to the learned, 412. 
Brahma— 

Form of marriage, 4. 

Nuptials only practised by good 
men, 5. 

Brahmins— 

May contract an assoora marriage, 

6 . 

Soodra may contract marriage, 5. 
Period of marriage of, 6. 

Girl not married before maturity 
forfeits caste, 6. 

Oopmyana amongst, should be per¬ 
formed at age of eight, 51. 
Property of, taken by king by 
escheat, 301, 802. 

Breach of Prom is k or Maruiagb— 
Docs not entail special conse¬ 
quences, 9. 

Where may lawfully take place, 9. 
Bride— 

Nuptial right where not a virgin, 5. 
Bridegroom— 

Gifts to be restored to, when bride 
dies before marriage, deducting 
charges, 214. 

Brothkb— 

Contract of marriage of sister by, 6. 
Cannot give away younger in adop¬ 
tion, 36, 


| Brother, continued^ 

i Not a reflection of a son, 37. 

(lots woman's perquisite, 214. 

| Not included in the descendants of 
a, 164, 166. 

j Widow of undivided cannot sepa¬ 
rate and take his share, 293. 

Where one associates with another 
in ^ developing the property, 

Bmotfkrs-- 

And their descendants without the 
prohibited degrees of marriage, 

Marriage of younger before elder, 

12 . 

The undivided brothers succeeding 
to the property of an undivided 
brother are bound to pay his 
debts, 107. 

See Inheritance, 290. 

Order of succession of, 291. 

Where re-united, 292. 

Expenses of initiation of, 326. 

Partition amongst, alters line of 
descent, 336. 

Daughters do not inherit, 225. 

Grandsons are not in direct line of 
heirs, 294. 

Son inherits and performs obsequies 
to his uncle without preferable 
heirs, 37. 

Delivers childless uncle from Put, 
37. 

The selection of a stranger for adop¬ 
tion would not invalidate the rito. 
37. 

In Bengal, may be superseded for a 
stranger, 37. 

Id Benares his adoption is not essen¬ 
tial, 37. 

Nan da Pandita says a woman may 
not affiliate a brother's soil, 37. 

She must not select one with whose 
father she could not legally marry, 

Sons share on partition with their 
uncles, 379. 

Buildings.— See Property, 74. 

Bundhus.—S ee Inheritance. 

Derivation of, 227. 

Are of three kinds, 228. 

Bun tans.— See Marriage, 7. 

a 

Carakxre Law.—S ee Inheritance. 
306. 

Canara— 

Female® only inherit, 807. 
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CANCELLATION-- 


Adoption cannot bo annulled for 
cmuo which would not justify 
disinheritance, 58, 

Differs from Adoption by Greeks, 
58. J 

Caf.riaoe Rc*ad— 

Not divisible, 412. 

Casts, or claps.-—See Maiuuaoe. 

Degradation from.—See Adoption, 
CarnmANiTY. 

Daw a of, reserved to natives, 1. 

Not confined to their own founof 
marriage, 5. 

Brahmin may contract aasooru, 5, 

A Soodi ff a Brahmin, 5. 

Forfeited, if Br&hmnni girl not mar¬ 
ried before maturity, (j. 

Both parties to marriage must be¬ 
long to the same, 9, 10. 

Soodra an exception, 9. 

Women cannot many into lower, 9. 

Illegitimacy is not an absolute dis¬ 
qualification. 9. 

The Sbasior may contract marriage 
with daughter of bastard, 9. 

The law w regards marriage between 
individuals of different sects is 
directory, 10. 

Decision questionable, 12. 

Boss of intercourse between hus¬ 
band and wife ceases, 12. 

If on the aide of a son less female, 

12 . 

If she have a son, he is bound to 
maintain her, 12, 

Prohibited degrees not to be in¬ 
fringed, 12. 

The adopted son must be of the 
same, as adopter, 49. 

Casting Lots— 

Partition by, 339. 

CE UK MONIES-*— 

Debt incurred for, must be reason¬ 
able, 84. 

Marriage, 84. 

Ct&santc rati one cestat ipse fax, 107 . 

Chaiuies on Inheritance— 

Kstate descendf charged with en¬ 
cumbrances, 77. 

First, debts and obligations in 
nature of legacies, 77. 

Second, certain specific duties, ns 
marriage, Ac., 77. 

Third, maintenance, 77. 

Obsequies, 77. 

Oopauayana, 77. 

Payment of debts, 77. 

Order of payment, 78. 

Priority amongst classes, 78. 
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Charueson Inherit ante, continued— 
Where creditor takes a pledge for 
his debt* 78. 

Capital contributing to gains, 78. 
Creditor may follow assets, 78. 
Liability during father’s life, 78. 

Of widow, 79. 

Of managing members, 79, 

Power of to charge ancestral estate 
by loan is limited* 79. 

Debt incurred by head of family, 80. 
Minors, 68, 80. 

For domestic use by slave wife, &o., 
82. 

Wife’s debts for necessaries, 82. 
Debts contracted by wife living 
apart from husband, 82. 

Liability of family property, 87, 
Debts contracted by brother for 
support of family, 82. 

But in trade consent necessary, 82. 
Diminution of share on account of 
profuse expenditure, 83. 

If debt exceed surplus, separate 
acquisition is liable, 83. 

Liability of widow’s heir, 84. 

Debt must have been for a good 
consideration, 8 4. 

Debts due for fines or tolls, 84. 
Suretyship, 84. 

Nuptial debts, 85. 

Money borrowed for use cf family, 
85. 

Where no assets, 85. 

Cause of payment of debts on par¬ 
tition, 85. 

Friendly gifts, 85. 

Performance of obsequies, 86. 
Expenses of initiation and marriage, 

Escheated property, 87. 

Persons under disability, 87. 
Daughters, 88. 

Maintenance, how* estimated, 88. 
Whether stridhana is to be iuoluded. 
89. 

Where property unproductive, 89. 
Widow and only son, 90. 

Where one of united brothers dies, 
leaving widow and son, 90. 

A mother’s right as between herself 
and her son, 90. 

There is no distinction in the differ¬ 
ent tribes, 91 

Half-brother and childless widow, 
92. 

Rights of a brother’s widow havinjr 
a eon, 92. 

Rights of father’s wives on partition 
amongst the brothers, 93, 
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Cnabobs on Inheritance, continued — 

H nv maintenance its to be provided 
for, 94. 

Residence, 94. 

Rate of maintenance, 94. 

Want of ohaetifcv, 95. 

Desertion of husband by his wife, 9U. 

Implied agency, 90. 

Polygamy, 90. 

Widow’s right to recover arrears of 
maintenance, 96. 

Where husband’s property proves 
deficient, 96. 

Grandmother, 90. 

Stepmother, 96. 

Sisters, 90. 

Daughters, 97. 

Illegitimate children, 97. 

Illegitimate son of Khatri caste, 97. 
e Partition, 325, 320. 

See Malabar, 311. 

CHARTERS OF J U8TI0K FOR INDIA — 

Reserve Hindoo law affecting pro¬ 
perty, and family relations in ex¬ 
tending English law over natives, 
1. 

Bengal regulation, 1. 

Madras regulation, 2. 

Bombay regulation, 2. 

Chaste.—S ee Widow. 

Chastisement— 

Personal, of wife, 15. 

Chastity— 

Want of, bars widow from mainten¬ 
ance, 95. 

Chetriya#— 

Oopanyana should be performed at 
eleven years of age, 5. 

Period of marriage of, 5 

Childless Widow,— See Widow. 

Childless Woman — 

Order of succession to stridhana of 
a, 207. 

Christian ity— 

Hindoo converted to, may inherit, 

20 . 

Can the father adopt? 23. 

What would be the right of the 
adopted son, 26. 

On conversion of son to, can father 
deprive him of a portion of in¬ 
heritance by adopting son f 27. 

Christians — 

Status of native, 318. 

Law regulating succession, 318. 

Estate of native of pure Hindoo 
blood, 319. 

Madras regulations, II- of 1802, 
e. xvii. and III. of 1802, b. xvi. 
cl. 1, 819. 


Christians, continued— 

Effects of conversion to, as to suc¬ 
cession, 319. 

Hindoo law,. 819. 

Rights of members of undivided 
Hindoo family, 319. 

Severance of partnership, 319. 

Lex loci , act xxl. of 1350, 319. 

C IIUD AVAR ANA— 

Tonsure or shaving the head pre¬ 
vents adoption, 60. 

Circumstantial Evidence — 
Separation may be inferred from, 
423. 

Civil Death.—S ee Death, 

Sons inherit equally, in case of, 

233. 

Civil Tribunals— 

Regard only civil rights, 24. 

But religious olement cannot be 
excluded, 24. 

Clothes. — See Partition, 400. 

Co-heirs— 

Partition amongst, 340. 

By arbitration, adjustment, lot, or 
suit, 340. 

Distribution of shares between. — 
See Partition, 307. 

Right to demand partition exists 
only amongst those who are, 
36o. 

Exclude those entitled to mainte¬ 
nance, 386. 

Consequently female members, 
385. 

Comm knsality— 

Separation froru does not effect 
division, 219. 

Co-parcener. V-— 

Amongst Hindoos differs from, with 
English, 220. 

Resembles more joint-tenancy, 221. 
But tenancy in common still more, 
221, note. 

Property descends in, 380. 
Exception in favour of crown, 880. 
Principalities, 380. 

Eemindaries, 380. 

Co-proprietor— 

More accurate expression than co¬ 
parcener, 220. 

Co-proprietors— 

Sons being, with father are entitled 
to maintenance out of ancestral 
property* 325. 

Co-Wife’s Children. — See Stkid- 
hana, 217. 

Collaterals — 

Order of succession of.—See Strid¬ 
hana. 
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COMMERCE— 

Debts originating, in son wot liable 
for, 84. 

CONCURRENCE OF SONS— 

In alienation of property by father, 

170 . 

Conjugal Right**— 

Withdrawal of, 16*. 

Conhent— 

Of parceners necessary where debt 
contracted for trade or charity, 
82 . 

CosfitPK ration.—S ee Charges on IN¬ 
HERITANCE. 

For debt must be good to hind, 84. 
Construction or Wills— 

Rules for, 159,161, 184. 

CONBUMMATION. —See HAilRIAGE. 

Not necessary to validity of mar¬ 
riage, 7. 

CONTRACT ov MARRIAGE— 

Fixes the connubial relation of 
parties, 8, 

Draws the woman into widowhood, 

8 . 

Gives her right of inheritance, 8. 
Apd maintenance, 8. 

CoNTifiMroRAKY WiFfc,—See Stkid* 
HAN A, 201. 

Contract— 

Hindoo and Mahommedan law of, 
reserved to natives, 1, 

Conversion to Christianity. —See 
Christianity. 

Coruodies.—S ee Property, 74.—Sec 
Partition, 399. 

Couches— 

Not divisible, 412. 

Court of Warps— 

Authority granted to widow by 
minor ward without authority 
of, 34. 

Creditors, —See Debts. —Charges 
on Property. 

If one member a minor, must show 
bona foies, (16, 80. 

Heir not responsible to, for debts 
of deceased if liabilities exceed 
assets, 67. 

As in case of wife or daughter 
succeeding to husband or father, 
63. 

May follow assets, 78. 
Apportionment or payment of 
debts with consent of, 325. 
Postponement of debts with con¬ 
sent of, 32.5. 

Should see whether they are deal¬ 
ing with separated or united 
family, 381. 


Crown — 

May impeach uuauthnmed alien¬ 
ation by, whoso property es¬ 
cheated to, 108. 

Customs- 

Reserved to natives by charters 1. 
D. 

Daiva— 

Form of marriage, 4. 

Damages— 

Husband not entitled to against 
adulterer, 9. 

Hindoo law does not provide dis¬ 
cretionary, on any account, 271. 
Dancing Girls— 

May adopt females, 34, 50. 
Property passes to female issue, 305. 
Datta Homam, 50. 

Dattaka, or son given.—See Adop¬ 
tion. 

One of the three kinds of sons, 18. 
Dattaka Ciianduika— 

Treatise oil adoption, 19. 

Followed in preference to Miraansa 
whou they differ, 19 . —See In¬ 
troduction. 

Dattaka Mimansa— 

Treatise on adoption, j 9 . 

Chandrika preferred when they 
differ, 19 . 

Daughter.— Sec Strvdhana, 198 . 
Father bound to select husband 
for, 6. 

May contract marriage if relatives 
neglect, f>\ 

Grandson by, 26. 

Whether within rule, 26. 

Jsot liable for debts of father if 
liabilities exceed assets, 68. 
Property inherited by, as her 
mother's strulhan, 198. 

Where acquired as her own strid- 
han, 193. 

Of persons labouring under dis¬ 
ability entitled to maintenance. 

, 8 ?* 

Li ving apart from fat her has no claim 
for maintenance, 97. 

Of disqualified persons, must be 
maintained until married, 101, 
104. 

Passages apparently contradictory of 
their succession, in exclusion of 
the sou, relate to the wealth re¬ 
ceived by the mother at her 
nuptials, 208. 

Son not meant when it is said that 
issue male succeeds on failure of. 
204. 
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t auu u teh, continued - 

It i» right that the sou should in* 
hcrit before the, 204. 

1 st, The woman’s property goes to 
her unaffianced, 204. 

Heir to property inherited by, from 
father, 211. 

Iu default of, thei - issue aucoeed 
to stridhana, 212. 

Distribution among, according to 
mothers, 212. 

issue of, succeed oti their default, 

212 . 

Ou failure of, and their issue, 213. 

Bight of, and their issue, confined to 
six kinds of property, 213. 

Woman’s property is an exception 
to the general right of sons, 213. 

Cannot claim until after surviving 
widow, 222. 

The right of widow to succeed to 
her husband’s property, ft>ea nob 
depend upon her having, 245. 

Swriti Chandrika holds the con¬ 
trary, *245 { 243. 

In Bengal, widow succeeds, whether 
husband divided or not, 245. 

Cannot claim uutil after death of 
widow, 247. 

Postponed to widows, 249. 

Take mother's property equally, 
272. 

Where neither sun nor widow come 
next iu succession, 272. 

Take as principals in their own 
right, 272. 

Right of, after death of sunless 
widow, 272. 

If net Uier «on nor widow succeed, 
272. 

They succeed in their own right, 

272. 

On the ground of continuing their 
line of succession, 272. 

Right of, to inheritance after death 
of soilless widow, 272. 

Immoveable property descends to, 
absolutely subject to widow’s 
life interest, 273. 

In preference to brother and issue, 

273. 

Take next after widow, 274. 

Nature of the estate they take, 27 4. 

Whether property coming by in¬ 
heritance to, is stridhana, 274, 

Right of, to succeed in default of 
sons and widows not to be con¬ 
founded with that of appointed 
daughter, 275. 

Order of succession of, 275. 


DAUojifKit, continued— 

Between umuamed and married, 

275. 

Between barren and sonleas, 275. 
Endowment, what constitutes, 276. 
Order of succession in Bengal, 276. 
Iu Benares, order of aucuosaiou of, 

276. 

In Bombay, 276. 

iu u ithiu, m. 

In KohooLa other than Bengal, the 
rule of succession is applicable 
only where the family is divided, 

277. 

For there, even the widow to whom 
daughter is postponed, can never 
inherit where family united, 
277. 

Nor can mother, daughter, da ugh* 
tor’s son, or grandmother, 277. 
The southern school classes pro¬ 
perty of, as atridhaua, 277. 

Has no power over, beyond life in¬ 
terest, 277. 

But greater than that of widow 

277. 

Self-acquired property in whatever 
way obtaiued, they would take 

278. 

Sons iu Bengal and Benares succeed 
in default of, 278. 

In Bombay school, 278. 

In Mithila school, 273. 

Grandsons of, not iu line of heirs, 
284, 

Daughters of, descent of stops with 
their sons, 284. 

Docs not extend to female issue, 
282. 

Sons of, oti failure of among 
Sandras, illegitimate sons oucceed 
to full shares, 284. 

Were always entitled to half shares, 
284. 

Question, raised whether interest of, 
in ostatvi of father is of same 
nature as that of widow, 285. 
Succession in descending line stops 
with sou of, 285. 

Where one of several, who succeeded 
as maiden dies leaving sous and 
sisters, 285. 

Where owe of several, who has, as 
married woman, succeeded, dies 
leaving Boas, sisters, and sifter’s 
son, 235. 

On failure of issue, estate results to 
father's heirs, 286. 

Marriage of, 32*5. 

Expenses of, 326. 
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Daughter, wntinued^ 

Cannot claim nor eharc in partition, 
336. 

Though when property cl esc ends 
they may divide equally, 326. 
Partition amongst, does not alter 
lino of descent, 336. 

Cannot claim partition, 885, 

Cannot claim or share division, 
380. 

Whore brothers and sisters are of 
the same bribe, 389. 

Where unmarried entitled to share 
sufficient for celebration of nup¬ 
tials, 389. 

How calculated, 380. 

Whore brothers and sisters of differ¬ 
ent tribes, 389. 

Of a former wife cannot take her 
father's share, -123. 

DaUO HT KR-l N-L A.W 

Does not succeed to her mother-in- 
law, 295. 

Daughter's Daughter—■ 

Inherits in default of daughter s 
son, 295. 

Daughter's DaiK*hti$r&— 

Got a trifle from their grandfather’s 
property, 212. 

Descent stopB with their sons, 284. 
Does not extend to female issue, 

284. O T 

Daughters Grandsons.— See IN¬ 
HERITANCE, 284. 

Daughter's Son. -See Daughters, 

273 k _SrsTKR*s Son. 

A Brahmin having a daughter 
and daughter in-law living, can¬ 
not adopt son of daughter de¬ 
ceased, 42. 

Succeeds on failure of daughter and 
male issue, 207. 

Order of succession, 284. 

If sons of more than one daughter 
they take per capita, 284. 

Where one of several daughters, who 
auccceded as maiden, dies, leav¬ 
ing sons and sisters, 285. 
According to law of Bengal, the 
g 0 xu, alone take the mother's share 
to exclusion of sisters and sisters 7 
sons, 285. 

Where succession devolves on, 296. j 
Not iu line of heirs iu Mithila, 303. J 

Data Krama Sangraha— 

Where difference of opinion exists 
as to order of succession the, may : 
be relied upon, 302, 

Dkaf Person— 

Disqualified for inheritance, 101. j 


Dr a ru¬ 
in case of, second adoption may 
take place, 30. 

Presumed after twelve years’ ab¬ 
sence, 75. 

Opens up inheritance, 226. 

Natural, 226. 

Presumption of, 226. 

Civil, 226. 

Loss of caste, 227. 

Presumption of, 230. 

Inheritance kept open in case of 
absence to the sixth in descent, 
230. 

Debt* 

Man is absolved from, by birth of 
son, 25. 

Presumption that, incurred by head 
of family, is a family, 66. 

Manager may contract, for necea 
sary purpose, 66. 

If manager contract, not within 
scope of his authority, own un¬ 
divided share liable, 67. 

PromUo of stridhana boeomos, and 
must be made good by sons, 
188. 

Son necessary to discharge spiritual 
and temporal, 4, 

Whoever takes assets is liable for, 
65. 

Son liable for father's as well as 
those contracted on hi a account 
during minority, 65. 

Iu Benares, of father binding on 
son, although ho left no assets 
65. 

If no assets, obligation moral, 65. 

Ground of the liability of the heir 
discussed, 65. 

Heir bound whether he succeeds to 
assets or not, 66. 

Reasons, 66. 

General rule laid down by Cole- 
brooke refers to di% ided families, 
67. . ’ 

Thus where no joint liability con¬ 
tracted with deceased, unjust to 
hold heir responsible if liabilities 
exceed value of assets, 67. 

As in case of wife or daughter suc¬ 
ceeding to husband or father, 68. 

Do the, of tho father become pay¬ 
able out of his assets, even in the 
hands of his heir, who is minor, on 
demand from his guardian ? 68. 

Minors may now be sued by their 
guardiaus, 71. 

Women may contract, use of family 
render husbands liable, 72, 
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Sou Charges on PjktamtY, 77. 

Payment of, 77. 

Order of, 78. 

Whore creditor bm takeu pledge 
for, 78. 

Incurred for domestic use, 82. 

How far ancient provisions, with 
reference to payment of, Is a 
matter discretionary with the 
court, $& 

Payment of, 106.—Bee Adoption. , 

A widow cannot alienate property 
for payment of a debt of undi¬ 
vided Hindoo, 106. 

Hia brothers succeeding are hound 
to pay bis debts, 107, 

Bee Mala BAB, 311. 

Payment of, previous to partition, 

325. 

Apportionment of, with consent of 

creditors, 325. 

Postponement of payment of debts 
with consent of creditor, 325. 

Mode of providing for payment of, 

326. 

Contracted after partition, 326. 

Bona born after partition liable for 
father's subsequent debts, 826, 

Must be provided for before parti¬ 
tion, 375. 

Di ad— 

Zimin da r may alienate such por¬ 
tions of his estate by, ns would 
not vest in liis wife without his 
consent, 158. 

Deed of Girr — 

Man cannot bequeath what ho could 
not bestow by, 148. 

Defects which disqualify for inherit 
ance. — See Disqualification 
for Inheritance, 08, 

Degradation.—S ec Disqualifica¬ 

tion FOR iNHKRITANCH, 98-101. 

Cause of disability to alienate, 
172. 

Degradation from Caste— 

Disqualification for performance of 
exequial rites, 26. 

Where father converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, 26. 

Eftect of the Act xxi. of 1850, 26. 

Descendants— 

Of A. includes children and grand¬ 
children, living at his decease, 
but does not include A.’s brother 
or widow, 164, 166. 

Descending Line— 

Succession in, stops with daughter's 
rod, 285. 
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Dkscbnt, Lisf or.— Seo Inherit- 
aNck, 221. 

DESERTION — 

Of husband, by wife, 96. 

Devise. — Sue Will. 

D l V FEUENT PEilHU A SION S— 

Where unlives of, what law goverufl, 
2 . 

Disability— 

Persona under, entitled to mainten¬ 
ance, except outcaste and issue, 
87. 

Daughters of person* labouring 
under, rnuat bo maintained, 88. 
Likewise their childless widows, 88. 
See Alienation, 172. 

Disease— 

Separation between husband and 
wife, on account of, 12. 

Wife entitled to maintenance, 12. 
Disqualification for performance of 
exequial rites, 26. 

Incurable disqualification for in¬ 
heritance, 98, 99. 

Justifying division without father’s 
consent, muat be such as to pro¬ 
duce degradation from caste, 344, 

348. 

Not cause of partition, 348. 

But of apjxiiutment of boh as man¬ 
ager, 348. 

His acts bind the family property, 

349. 

But consent necessary to alienation, 
340. 

Disinheritance— 

I n case of, second adoption may take 
place 30. 

Disparity of Acjr— 

Leads to barrenness, 4. 
Disproportionate Enjoyments, 875. 
Disqualification. — See Inherit¬ 
ance. 

Disqitalifcation for Adoption— 
Impotency, 26. 

Blindness disqualifies for adoption, 
35. 

Minor, unless married, 35. 

Lunatic, 35. 

Outcast®, 35. 

See Emancipation Act, xxi. of 
1850. 

DlBQUALI FIC ATTOHFOR INHERITANCE — 
Bonn >( » woman of higher class, 

104. 

Maintenance, 101,104. 

Adoption, 105. 

Religious institutions, 105. 

Mental and corporeal defect*— 
Who arc disqualified, 93, 
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Disqualification foe Inheritance, 
continued-- 
Impotent, 98, 99. 

Outcast© or hie issue, 98, 99. 
lame, 98, 99. 

Blind, 98, 99. 

Lose of limb, 98, 99. 

Madman, 98, 99. 

Idiot, 98, 09. 

Incurably diseased, 98, 99. 

Dumb, 101. 

Religious' order, 102. 

An enemy to his father, 102. 

A vicious son, 102. 

Dissipation, 102. 

Of the family estates by gaming, 

102 . 

Women, 103. 

Barrenness, 103. 

Defect removed, 103. 
illegitimacy, 103. 

Sons of a woman married in irre¬ 
gular order, 104. 

Dissipation— 

As to cause of disqualification, 102. 
Of family estate by gaming, 102. 
Distress— 

Husband may use stridhana in caso 
of, 180. 

Husband not liable to make good 
wi fe’s property taken in, 190. 
Distribution of Bhabbs.—S ee Par¬ 
tition, 307. 

Among sons of different brothers, 
is according to their fathers, 378. 
Between great graudsons and 
uncles, 378. 

Divided Family— 

Division of accumulations does not 
. constitute », 158. 

Divided Sons— 

Inherit father’s ehare, whore no 
after-born nor united eons, 330. 
Division— 

All members are primd facie pre¬ 
sumed to have divided the whole 
property, 389. 

Those denying it must give strong 
evidence of partial division, 389. 
Question of fact, 410. 

Divorce— 

Wife entitled to, for ill-treatment, 
14. 

When granted, 14. 

Wife not entitled to, 15. 

Donee— 

Gifts must be made to.—See Par¬ 
tition, ‘103. 

Drwada Country.—S ee Property, 
75. 


Diuvnu— 

Is the Tamil country, 41. 

Drones— 

Hot allowed to share in accumula¬ 
tions on partition, 379, 

Dues™ 

Attached to office of Kuvnain, 402. 
Partition of. —See Partition, 
402. 

Dumb Person— 

Disqualified for inheritance, 101. 

Duress— 

Cause of disability to alienate, 172. 

Dwyamushyayana, 43, Id. 

E, 

Eastern India— 

Unequal di stribution of property, 
369. 

Eating and Drinking— 

Vessels not divisible, 412* 

Elder Brother— 

Guardian in default of mother, 64. 

Eldest Son — 

As t o validity of adoption of, 44. 

Emancipation Act, xxi.of 1850, 26. 

12nam Villages.—B oo Partition, 397. 

Encumbrances. — See Charges on 
Property, 77. 

Endowment, *276. 

Enemy to ms Father— 
Disqualification of, 102. 

Equal Distribution— 

Of ancestral, property, rule of all 
schools, 368. 

Equal Division— 

Amongst sons there must be, 375- 
One Bon requiring partition is no 
exception to rule ua to, 378. 

Equality of Sharks— 

One son requiring partition no ex¬ 
ception to rule as to, 378. 

Equity— 

Justice and good conscience, prin¬ 
ciples of, govern suits between 
parties of different persuasions, 2. 

Escheat— 

The king takes property of Brah¬ 
min by, 301, 302. 

Not governed by Hindoo law, 303. 

EsoH1JATED PROPERTY—• 

Subject to trusts and charge* pre¬ 
viously affecting the same, 87. 
Where crown takes by, has some 
power as heirs to impeach alien¬ 
ation by widow, 87. 

EsniEATMRNT— 

Crown may impeach alienation by 
widow where the property comes 
to by, 107. 
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Etfp vrj# Tail—- 

Nature ot wid<»w’s tenure, 267. 

KfiD«NoiL -<Sm Adoption. 

ExOEfefl— 

Extravagant, may be deducted on 
partition from him who indulges 
in it, $3, 370, 

Exclusion from Inheritance.—S ee 
DlfcQUA ufication i hom Inherit* 
ANOE, 98, 

Executory Devise— 

Of seif -acq uired property, 161. 

Lxkuuial Kites. — See Addition, 
Obsequies, 

Performance of, no difficulties in 
when natural born sons, 28. 

It is not son’s performance of, that 
saves from Put, 24, 45. 

But ihia birth, 24, 45. 

Male issue stand in relation of sons 
for purposes of, 25. 

Where mate issue incompetent to 
perform, father wonloss may 
adopt, 26. 

Adoptive son performs, 53. 

Performed by adopted son to both 
parents, 25. 

Expenditure— 

On partition, co-heirs are not called 
on to deduct their legitimate. 
876. 

Division is made of the balance, 
after deducting, 376. 

Extravagant, maybe deducted from 
him who indulges in it, 376. 

Expenses of Marriage — 

Where engagement not fulfilled, 
by whom borne, 6. 

Extravagant Eacfss.-— S ee Excess. 

F. 

Factum Valet, H7, 370. 

Family Relation. —B ee Introduc¬ 
tory Remarks. — Ancestral 
Property. 

Charters of justice for Tndia, 1. 

Hindoo law of inheritance hinges 
on, 2. 

Father— 

Bound to select husband for daugh¬ 
ter, 6. 

May adopt whom he Will, 24. 

Whether having given away an 
only son. may adopt another, 
24.“ 

May give son in adoption, 35. 

Proper guardian for minor, 63. 

Guardianship rests with until mar¬ 
riage, 65. 


Father, continued^- 
In his default, with nearest paternal 
relatives, 65. 

Not liable for debts of son, 82, 
When he inhoritB, 287. 

Partition without consent of is 
illegal, 354. 

'With con sent binds him, though 
absent at the time, 354. 

Without his consent does not bind 
the son who made it, 854. 
Partition of self-acquired property 
without consent of, 354. 

And only son, 372. 

Entitled to equal share in ancestral 
property, 372. 

May resume share given to son on 
partition in case of indigence, 
874. 

Father’s Hbihs— 

On failure of daughter’* issue, 
estate reverts to, 286. 

Father in-Law— 

Cannot disinherit his heir in favour 
of his son-in daw, 107. 

Father and Son— 

Distribution of shares between.— 
See Partition, 367. 

Father’s Shark— 

On division inherited by divided 
sons, if neither after boru nor 
united sons, 830. 

FeoaRS, or toddy drawers, 309. 

Fee tjn Second Marriage. — See 
Wife, Husband. 

Fee, Woman’s*—S ee Stktiuiana. 
Explanation of, 206. 

Order of descent of, 207. 

Fellow Students. — See Inherit¬ 
ance. 

Females— 

Period of marriage of, 56. 

Dancing girl* may adopt, 34. 

Can only be appointed guardians 
to, 64. 

Cannot perform obsequies, 22L 
Oiler oblations to a limited extent, 
232. 

By proxy, 232. 

Where they inherit, 247. 

In undivided family widow takes 
self-acquired property, 247. 
Descent of property of, 247. 

Heirs differ according to form* of 
marriage, 247. 

Property of, devolving in Succession 
is governed by rules of inherit¬ 
ance, 247. 

Only where it devolves on a male. 
247. 
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Females, continued— 

Woman's fee, 247. 

Betrothed, 247. 

Descent of property of, 218 
‘Widow, 248, 

In lino of heirs, 248. 

Funeral Oblation 
Title of brother mt* on, 201, 
til Fa — 

Validity of a sale of a share of „ 
member of an undivided family 
under, 186. 

Fink— 

A, duo to the king, son not liable 
for, 84. 

Food — 

Living apart, as to.— See Partition, 
416, 

Separately prepared, 421. 

Where taken, a part presumption of 
separation, 422. 

Fo n k ion Cou nt ivy— 

What constitutes, 391. 

FRAUD— 

Where inequality in partition caused 
by, 318. 

Concealment of common stock, 
818, 

Fraudulent concealment of coin* 
mon property, effects which have 
been concealed and discovered 
after partition, shall be divided, 
367. 

Fraudulent gift is not stridhana, 
188. 

Peiknjdlv Gifts— 

.Hosting on intention of deceased, 
rn.av take effect after hi.s death, 

85. 

Where such gift refers to common 
property, co-heira must consent, 

86 . 

If made by widow, that of guar¬ 
dian and nest heirs, 36. 

a. 

Gains— 

Capital contributing to, 78. 

Must be paid out of, 78. 

Gandharva— 

Form of Marriage, 4. 

Gems — 

Redistribution of, 372. 

Pearls, 372. 

Jewels, 372. 

Generation to Generation— 
Construction of, 184. 

In a will, 164. 

Guts.- See Alien ytion. 

Mode of acquisition, 75. 


INDEX. 

Gifts, continued — 

Women have not absolute power 
over land of husband, 126. 

To bo restored, to bridegroom, 
where bride dies before marriage, 
deducting charges, 214. 

Must be made to the donee, 408. 

If given to one expressly in con¬ 
sideration of his being the son of 
a person named, 408. 

All the sons of that person arc 
entitled to partake, 408. 

By a stranger through cmnmisera- 
tion—Sce Partition, 408. 

Gifts from father—See IhumriCN. 
360. 

From affectionate kindred, 360. 

Gift by a friend—Seo Partition. 
407. 

Gifts Separatum- 
Bidden: oof separation, 417. 

Gift* Subsequent—B ee Stiudhana. 
Giving— 

To constitute adoption there must 
be, as well as receiving. 49. 

Good Conscienc e—* 

Justice and equity, principles of, 
govern shits between parties of 
different persuasions, 2. 

Gotti a— 

Adopted son must be of the same, 
as adopter, 49. 

A Soodra may adopt from a differ¬ 
ent, 49. 

It is now merely a matter of com 
science, 49. 

Whore brother and sister are of the 
BA me, unmarried daughters en¬ 
titled to share on partition suffi¬ 
cient for celebration of nuptials, 
49. 

Grandmother— 

Entitled to maintenance, 96. 

Heir to property inherited by, 
from grandson, 211. 

Right to sham on partition, 388. 
Grandson— 

Included in legitimate ir-mie, 25. 
Degree of efficacy in performance 
of obsequies, 231. 

Claiming by representation arc en¬ 
titled to father** share, 392. 

OrAT tiiT y.—S ee Stripe an a. 

Gr k At-O r A ND 80 N— 

Included in legitimate issuo, 25. 
Right to claim partition from 
uncle, 378. 

Sous of, will not take on partition, be¬ 
ing in another line of heirs, unless 
the direct lino is exhausted, 379. 




GiikaT'Gkaxdso:' . ''ontimtd— 

This ref dm to a reunited family 
only, 879. 

Ami in case of residence in an¬ 
other dietaries, 380. 
to 

Co>:.toma of, mi adoption, 19. 

Adoption by Hindoos differs from, 
imuitnuda as it cannot bo an* 
nulled tor any purpose not justi¬ 
fying disinheritance, 58. 

GUARDIAN.—See M1NOKITY. 

On adopt ton by widow her title 
morgen iu that of, 59. 

Do the debt# of the father become 
payable out of hia assets oven in 
the hands of his heir, on demand 
from hit, 08. 

Mmora may now be sued by, 71. 

May sue for allotment of share in 
jv»mt property where malversa¬ 
tion, 71- 

No act of, as to property of minor 
valid, unless one of necessity, 71* 

May refer the question, whether 
estate should bo divided accord* 
i»g to Patnibhaga or Putrfcbhaga, 
388. 

GUA1U>IAN8— 

May be appointed by will, 64. 

On failure of appointment by will, 
collector may name a person, 64. 

But not to interfere with Court of 
Wards, 64. 

Female# can only be appointed to 
females, 64. 

G tf AUDIATisray. —See Mtxoiimr. 

Where female married, she conies 
under control of husband, 65* 

Iu his default, uncle, son, grand¬ 
son, awl great-grandson, 65. 

In their default, husbands’ heirs 
generally, 65. 

In default of them, her paternal 
relations, 65. 

On their default, her maternal 
kindred, 65. 

H. 

Habitation — 

Not occupying the eatno is not 
considered a separation so ae to 
disqualify for au inheritance, 
417. 

Haif brother— 

Right# between and childless 
widow, 92. 

United shall not participate in the 
self-acquisitions of co-proprietor, 

iu. 


Half-brother, continued - 

Cannot share the soli* acquisitions, 
403. 

If Ki ll — 

Liable for debts to extent of assets, 
65. 

Bound whether he succeeds to 
assets or not, 66. 

Reasons, 6(5. 

Whore no joint liability contracted 
with deceased, not responsible if 
liabilities exceed assets, 67. 

As in c/jus© of wife or daughter 
succeeding husband or father, 
Off. 

Do the debts of the father become 
payable out of hi# assets, oven in 
the hands of his, on demand from 
hie guardian? 68. 

Consent of, to the alienation of .an¬ 
cestral and self-acquired pro¬ 
perty, 172. 

Stridhana differ# according to the 
form of marriage, 196, 198. 

Three classes of, 227. 

Series of, adjusted by degree of 
benefit conferred on deceased, 
231. 

Presumptive, 233. 

Apparent, 283.’ 

IlKJUSHIl’— 

Condition of, destroyed by partition, 
318. 

Hell. —Sec Put. 

Heritage— 

Partition of.— See Partition. 

Meaning of, 222, 

Hindoo- 

Madras Regulation III. of 1802, 
8. 17, el. 1, applies to, not bv 
birth only, but by religion, 3I'J. 

Hindoo Law- 

Converges on marriage, 4. 

See Cukistians, 319. 

Hindoo Writjehb— 

Treat partition under inheritance, 
324, 

Hindoos— 

Thoir laws of inheritance, mar¬ 
riage, caitc, and succession re¬ 
served to them, 1. 

Contract reserved, 1. 

Are partriarchal people, 220 

House— 

P.uiit on joint land, 863. 

Husband— 

May claim wife at nubile age, 5. 

Father must select for daughter, 6. 

Not entitled to damages against 
adulterer, 9. 
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Husband, continued— 

Ou loss of caste, intercourse be¬ 
tween, and wife ceases, 10. 

Where wife put away by, in causes 
of separation, entitled to main¬ 
tenance, 12, 

Cannot supersede his wife at more 
pleasure, 13. 

Prohibition against plurality of 
wives directory, 13, 

Alone can adopt, 25. 

Wife may join in, 25. 

Enure for benefit of both, 25. 

Liable for debts of wife contracted 
for use of family, 72. 

Liable foi debts of wife for domestic 
use, 82. 

Liability of, for debts of wife whilst 
living apart without justifying 
cause, 82. 

Desertion of, by his wife, 96. 

Implied agency, 96. 

Polygamy, 96. 

Wife may sue, for fee on second 
marriage, 128. 

Eight of, to succeed to atridbana, 
176. 

May use stridhana in case of dis¬ 
tress, 186. 

If he marry another wife, must 
restore it, 187. 

That which has been promised by, 
for separate property, uniat he 
made good by eons as a debt, 
188. 

In Bombay school women have not 
power over moveable property 
given by, 189. 

Does not possess absolute power 
over stridhana, 189. 

Not liable to make good wife's pro¬ 
perty taken in distress, 190. 

Where he takes second wife, must 
restore it, 190. 

Property protected in lifetime of, 
192. 

Whore property of wife used for 
relief of a distressed son, must 
be repaid by, 193. 

If wife gave it to, in distress, 193. 

Where taken by, from wife, 193. 

Where not to be repaid, 193. 

Not entitled to damages from 
adulterer, 271. 

I. 

Idiot— 

Contract of marriage with, 9. 

Incapable of inheriting, 9. 

Disqualified for inheritance, 98, 99. 


Ijdiotoy— 

Cause of incapacity to alienate, 172. 

Illegal Adoption-— 

Cured by lapse of time and acqui¬ 
escence, 52. 

This is questionable, 52. 

Statute of limitation will protect, 
52. 

ILLKCIITIMATE CniLDWKN— 

Children of women marrying into 
lower caste are, 9. 

Illegitimacy is not an absolute dis¬ 
qualification for caste, 9, 

The children of widow on re-mar¬ 
riage not, 15. 

Are entitled to maintenance, 97. 

Of Soodra# inherit, 97. 

Son of Soodra by concubine, not 
being at law on titled to mainte¬ 
nance, 97. 

Their mothers have a claim for 
maintenance where their father's 
property escheats for want of 
heirs, 97. 

In Bengal, son of Khafcri class can • 
not succeed, but entitled to main¬ 
tenance, 97. 

See Inheritance, 23L 

The status and right of the sous of 
an Englishman by a Brahmin wo¬ 
man living apart from her hu3- 
band, 281. 

Eight to maintenance, 238. 

Soodra bastard’s right to inherit, 
238. 

Kobuttability of presumption where 
opportunity of access, 240. 

Will share on partition where they 
would inherit on father’s death, 
334. 

If not entitled to maintenance, 334. 

Of Englishman by Hindoo woman, 
334. 

Eights governed by Hindoo law, 334. 

Joint family, yet partnership, differs 
from joint Hindoo family, defined 
by Hindoo law, 334. 

On death of each, his lineal heirs 
entitled to enter partnership, 334. 

Illegitimate #©ba do not inherit even 
moveable wealth* 835. 

See Soodras, 335. 

Where they inherit, 335. 

Whoro entitled to maintenance, 335. 

Sons of a man by a woman of a 
higher class, 335. 

Fratiloxna, 335. 

Failing sons, daughters, &c., illegi¬ 
timate sons of Soodras take full 
shares, 336. 
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I llboxtim act.*— See Inheritance. 

Illegitimacy is not an absolute dis- 
qinliflcation for caste, 9, 

The child of a bastard ie not neces¬ 
sarily a bastard, 9. 

Disqualification for inheritance, ex¬ 
cept among Soodraa, 104. 

3ou* of a woman married in irre¬ 
gular order do not inherit, 
104. 

It LEGITIMATE SoK— 

Cannot bo adopted, 49. 

On failure of daughter’s sou among 
Soodraa, succeed to full shares, 
284. 

Were always entitled to half shares, 
284. 

Immovbarlk Ancestral Estate.-— 
See Alienation, 169. 

Immov able Estate. — Widow has 
6niy life interest in, 274, 

1 M MOV ha I ! LB PROFKKT ?. — See ’PbO* 
I'JKBTY, 74. 

Gift of husband, women have no 
absolute power over, 126. 

In Bengal, 126. 

In Benares, 127. 

Given by a husband to wife, 128. 

She does not possess full power 
over, 128, note. 

iMrAiBMEnr of Mind- 

Not a cfutfto of partition, 348. 

But appointment of eon as a mana¬ 
ger, 348. 

llis acts bind the family property, 
349. 

But consent uece&sary to alienation, 
349. 


Impotence— 

Wien wife separated on ground of, 
entitled to maintenance, 12, 
Disqualifies for adoption, 35. 
Disqualifies for inheritance, 98, 
99. , . 

An impotent man cannot adopt a 
son, 105. 

Improvement of Undivided Pbo 
pkutt, 864. 

Improvement op Common -Stock— 


Through agriculture, commerce, 
Ac., in the Benares school, an 
equal distribution takes place, 


Inchoate Eight by Birth.— -See 
Birth, 75. ... 

Income.—S ee Accumulation, 161. 
India sasibeb Title— 

After undisturbed possession for 
three generations. — See Pro¬ 


perty, 76. 


Im>IVlDUAL MEMBER— 

Ancestral property not liable for 
debts of, 82, 

Evon when property augmented by 
his death, 82. 

His share, however, will be liable, 
82. 

INDTVlRLBtB PROIKRTY.—See PARTI¬ 
TION, Special Property. 

Wells, tanks, 412. 

Conches, 412, 

Infancy— 

Cause of incapacity to alienate, 172, 
i Infant.— See Minority. 

Infidelity— 

Of wife, severance of oontract of 
marriage, 8. 

Husband may separate or supersede, 

8 . 

In the latter case entitled to starv¬ 
ing maintenance, 8. 

Consequences of, 270. 
Inheritance— 

Laws of, reserved to natives, 1. 

Hindoo law of, hinges on family 
relation, 2. 

Adoption of especial import aa re¬ 
gards, 4, 

Widow’s right to, arises from con¬ 
tract of marriage, 8. 

Based on spiritual necessities, 17. 

No difficulties as to, in performance 
of cxequial rites where natural 
born son, 23. 

Male issue stand in relation of sous 
for purposes, 25. 

Creation of right of, 75. 

See Disqualification for, 93. 

See Strfdhana. 

Property descending on female by, 
not stridhana, 176. 

Authority of the Smriti Chandrika 
ou this subject denied, 181. 

The law of, complicated, 219. 

Founded on consent rather than 
reason, 219. 

Difficult to red nee rules to general 
principles, 220. 

Comparison between English and 
Hindoo law favourable to latter, 
220 . 

Hindoos are a patriarchal people, 

2 

Co-proprietors, 220. 

Co-parcenery, 220. 

Line of descent, 221. 

Hindoos give agnate succession the 
preference, 221. 

Two inodes of devolution of pro¬ 
perty, 222. 
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1. From a solo owner, 222, 

2. From a female, 222. 

In undivided families the widow 
takes self-acquired property of 
husband, 222. 

Daughter cannot claim till after sur¬ 
viving widow, 222. 

Meaning of heritage, 222. 

Wealth not re united, 222. 

Right of the natural family to 
inherit property acquired by 
adoption, 223, 

'Where an adopted son dies without 
issue, 224. 

Death opens up the inheritance, 
224. 

Whether a mother succeeding to 
estate of her sou takes by way 
of, 224. 

Death opens up, 22(3. 

Natural death, 226. 

Presumption of, 226, 

Civil death, 226. 

Loss of caste, 227. 

Disqualification for, 227. 

But s in Act xxi. of I860, 227. 

Heir should be actually born when 
inheritance falls in, 227. 

Three classes of heirs, 227* 

1. Sapindaa, 227. 

2. Sauionodicaa, 227. 

3. Bundhus, 227. 

Sapindas of two grades, 227, 

Satnonoilioaa of two grades, 227. 

Limit of Sapinda, 227. 

Extends to sixth jn descent, 227. 

Limit of Samonodicas, 228. . 

Bundhus are of three kinds, 228. 

Bisters* sons excluded from, in 

Benares and Mithila, 228. 

In Bengal admitted, 228. 

Male issue, 229. 

Adopted son, 230. 

Law applicable to both alike, 230. 

Issue includes sons, grandsons, and 
.great-grandsons, 230, 

Groat-great-grandsons, 230. 

Grandsons and great-grandsons in¬ 
herit per Btirpee, 230. 

Where death presumed from ab¬ 
sence, 230. 

Kept opeu to the sixth in descent. 
230. 

Performance of obsequial rites, 
381. 

Keystone to the laws of, 231. 

Series of heirs adjusted by degree 
of benefit conferred upon de¬ 
ceased, 231. 
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Inhbritanoh, continued—* 

Benefit to the soul of the ancestor 
is not the only principle, 281. 

The mere act ot solemnizing ex- 
equial rites gives no title to, 
232. 

Pern ales ofFei* oblations to a limited 
extent, 232. 

By proxy, 232. 

By birth every Hindoo co-proprietor 
with his father in ancestral, pro¬ 
perty, 282. 

In Bengal, defeasible during father's 
life by gift or will without con¬ 
currence of sons except in land 
inherited, 232.—See Auknation. 

In Benares and Southern India, 
powers of alienation more limited, 

232. 

May be anticipated by partition, 
without consent of father, 232. 

Or voluntarily according to all the 
schools, 238, 

No limitation according to Hindoo 
law, 233. 

Heirs presumptive and apparent, 

233. 

In cases of civil death, sons inherit 
equally, 233. 

Not according to mother.'?, 238. 

Sons born after partition, 233. 

Putuibhaga receives no counte¬ 
nance in the High Court of 
Madras, 234, note. 

Illegitimate children not entitled 
to, unless Soodras, 234, 

Entitled to maintenance, 234. 

Among Soodras they get only half 
of what the legitimate get, 234. 

The status and right of the sons of 
an Englishman by a Brahmiu 
woman living apart from her 
husband, 284. 

Marriage with bastard's daughter, 
238, 

Bastard's right to maintenance, 
23S. 

Soodra bastard's right to inherit 
238. 

Rebuitability of presumption 
where opportunity of access, 

240, 

Right of a eon by a female slave, 

241. 

Illegitimate son of a KAhetria of a 
Soodra caste, 241. 

Entitled to maintenance, 241. 

Undivided family succeed equally 
to fathers property, 243. 

Primogeniture abolished, 243. 
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I N HEIi ITANCE, conti >1 UCii — 

Public and private property of 
itajah, 24 <>. 

Evidence of descent of Zemindar's 
estate to eldest son, ‘244. 

Widow only entitled to inheritance, 
‘245. 

Whether ahc has daughters or no, 
245. 

Tn Bengal wio vv siU’oeecU whether 
her husband divided or not, 246, 
249. 

JSmriti Chandrika hold* that the 
widow's right depends on her 
having a daughter, 245, 248. 

In Bombay such restriction is not 
necessary, 245. 

Self* acquired property of a co¬ 
parcener vests in his male issue 
as far an great-grandson, 246. 
Failing b n:, it goes to united 
brothers, 245. 

In Madras, immoveable property of 
undivided member goes to co¬ 
parceners, whether self-acquired 
or ancestral, 245. 

During hia life he is entitled to en¬ 
joyment of the former, with 
right to alienate it if no male 
issue, 245 

If not previously alienated it de¬ 
volves on his co-parceners, 
245. 

On failure of male issue, on whom 
devolves, 246, 

Gifts from her own family, 247. 
Property which has once devolved 
in succession is afterwards 
governed by ordinary rules of, 
247, 

Unless it devolves on a female, 

247. 

Woman’s fee, 247. 

Goes to her brothers of the whole 
blood, 247. 

Betrothed females, 247. 

Widow, 248. 

In default of sous, &c., she succeeds, 

248. 

According to other schools, she re¬ 
ceives maintenance, 248. 

Of females, 247. 

Only in divided families, 247. 

From exhaustion of inale undivided 
members, 247. 

Widow of undivided member takes 
husband’ * seif-acquisitions. 247. 
Daughters claim after her, 247. 
How property devolving upon 
fc nales descends, 24.7, 


InaiRWAtfcty continued— 

Husband's property on failure of 
sons devolving upon widow goes 
to Iuh kindred, 247. 

Heirs differ according to form of 
marriage, 247. 

Widow without male ‘sane is solo 
heir to husband’s property, 

249. 

She takes before daughter, 249. 
Self-acquired property in Southern 
India goes to widow on failure 
of sons, 249. 

So does principality, 249. 

Daughter’s claim postponed to that 
of the widow’s, 249. 

In Bombay capability of inheriting, 

250. 

Eight of widow with power to 
adopt, which has not been exor¬ 
cised by her, 250. 

An adopted child is in most re¬ 
spects precisely similar to a 
posthumous son, 253. 

The widow of a son cannot claim 
through her husband if he has 
died in the lifetime of his father, 
254. 

Whether the widow is entitled to, 
or merely to maintenance, 255. 
Several wives, 255. 

Indivisible property, 266. 

Grounds of the widow’s right of 

succession, 256. 

Widow’s right to succeed to her 
husband’s ancestral property, 
257. 

Self-acquired property of husband 
undiminished, 259. 

If partition not complete, residue 
left undivided, 262. 

Two principles on which rule of 
succession depends, 263. 
Self-acquired immoveable property, 
265. 

Nature of widow’s tenure, 266. 
Estate tail, 267. 

Widow’s right to accumulation of 
joint estate, 268. 

Maintenance, 268. 

Widow’s power over her husband’s 
property, 268. 

Widow’s right in undivided estate, 
2P9. 

Widow must be chaste, 269, 
Consequences of infidelity, 270. 
Abandonment of blameless wife, 
271. 

Wife’s special property, 271. 

Two kinds, 271* 
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INHERITANCE, m timed — 

Where wife dies without is«ue, the 
husband surviving, 271. 

Son-in law, 272. 

Where she leaves issue, 272. 

Oa re-marriage, 272. 

Daughter’s right after death of 
sonisss widow, 272. 

Widow entitled to separate move- 
able property absolutely, 273. 

To immoveable property for life, 
273. 

The latter descends to daughter, 
in preference to uuelo, &c., 
273. 

Appointed daughter, 275. 

Order of succession of daughter®, 
275. 

In Bengal, 276. 

In Benares, 276. 

In Bombay, 276. 

In M»thila„276. 

Iu Bengal, rule applicable in every 
possible case, 277. 

In other schools, only where the 
family is divided, 277. 

Widow cannot inherit where the 
family is united, 277. 

Nor the mother, daughter, daugh¬ 
ter’s son, or grandmother, the 
father’s heirs excluding them, 
277. 

Manner in which such property de¬ 
volves on daughter’s death in 
default of male issue, 277. 

Southern authorities class it as 
stridhana, 277. 

And it descends according to her 
heirs, 277. 

But Mifcac. treats property inherited 
as etridhana, 277. 

In Bengal it reverts to her father’s 
heirs, 277. 

Self-acquired property, 278. 

Whore a yamfindary was escheated 
and granted anew, 278. 

On failure of male issue and wido w, 
daughter will take, 278. 

Daughter’s son , 278. 

MitUila school, 284. 

Order of succession, 284. 

If sons of more than one daughter, 
they take per capita^ 284. 

Daughter's grandsons not in the 
line of heirs, 284, 

Daughter’s daughters not in the 
line of heirs, 284, 

Ou failure of daughter's eons 
amongst Soodras, illegitimate 
succeed, 284. 


Inheritance, continued — 

Succession in descending line stops 
with daughter’s son, 285,' 

Daughter’s daughters, 285. 

Whore one of several daughters who 
succeeded as maiden dies, lea viug 
sons aud sisters, 285. 

Where one of several daughters 
who bad as married women suc¬ 
ceeded dies, leaving sons, sisters, 
and sister’s sons, 285. 

A, B. arid C. eucced ; A, dies child¬ 
less, B. has one son, C. has throe; 
C. dies before A. ; B. survives, 
286. 

On failure of daughter’s issue, es¬ 
tate reverts to father’s heirs, 286. 

Parents, 287. 

Property ascends; 287. 

Mother, 287. 

Father, 287. 

Mother’s iuterest not absolute, 288. 

Fanciful grounds for preferring 
mother to father, 289. 

In Bengal, father takes before 
mother, 290. 

Mother cannot alienate unless for 
necessary purposes, 290. 

Where father had other wives be¬ 
sides the mother of tlie indivi¬ 
dual, the property passes exclu¬ 
sively t/O her, 290. 

Stepmothers, 290. 

Brothers inherit in default of father 
and mother, 290. 

Sisters are not included, 290. 

Order of, 290. 

Brothers of the whole blood first, 

290. 

Half brothers take only on failure 
of the whole blood, 290. 

1. United brothers of the whole 
blood, 290. 

2. Divided brothers of the whole 
blood, 290. 

3. United brothers of the half- 
blood, 290. 

4. Divided brothers of the half- 
blood, 290. 

Divided brother of whole blood 
referred to divided brother of 
all blood, 290. 

If a man die, leaving a whole 
brother separated, and a half 
brother associated or re-united, 
those two will inherit equally, 

291. 

Where the mother succeeds the 
father on her death, estate goes 
to brother, 291. 
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In hjeritancr, continued — 

And not like Atridhana to lier heirs, 
According to law of Bengal, 201. 
Striuhima descends to daughters, 

291. 

li not stridhana, bub inherited 
from her *on, it passes in Bengal 
to his heirs, 291. 

Title of brother rests on funeral 
benefits, 291. 

Superior to nephew in Bengal, 291. 
But censured, 291. 

Succession the same whether pro¬ 
perty acquired or ancestral, 291. 
Tie-united brothere, 29. 

Where the succession ested in the 
widow, the son of another brother 
who died during the widow's 
occupation, is nob entitled to, 

292. 

Brother’s sons or nephews, 292. 
Nephew’s right ia on failure of 
brothers, 293. 

Soules^ widow of an undivided 
brother cannot separate and take 
his share, 293. 

Nor can the daughter of a former 
wife take her father’s share, 293. 
Where nephews take per stirpes, 

293. 

Nieces, or daughters of brothers, 

293. 

Order of succession of nephews, 

294. 

Sena of deceased brothers, 294. 
Nephew's sons or grand nephews, 

294. 

Brother’s daughters do not inherit, 

295. 

Baugh terx-in-law do not succeed 
to mother-in-law, 295. 

Succession in divided family, 295. 
Different from that when sepa¬ 
rated, 295 

Daughter’s son, 290. 

Sister, 296. 

In Bombay, 296. 

Sister’s son, 298. 

Nieces or sist -r’s daughters, 299. 
Succession after sister’s son, 300. 
He mote kindred, 800. 

Sapindas, 801. 

Samunodicas, 801-803. 

Spiritual preceptor, 302. 
Authorities concurring in the order 
of succession as far as the sister's 
son ; where there is a difference 
of opinion, the Day a Krama 
Saograha may be relied on, 302. 
Escheats, 803. 


m 

ItfHHTUTAKOB, Whtinued— 

Benares, 308. 

Sapindaa, 303. 

Bundhus, 303, 304. 

Mitlula ; 304. 

Bombay, 304. 

Order of succession according to 
Mahratta law, 304. 

Southern India, 305. 

Religious order, 305. 

Dancing girls, 805. 

Prostitution, its gains recognised, 

305. 

Lands endowed for religious pur- 
oses, 306. 

at law governs parties who mi¬ 
grate front one district to Another 
where a different school prevails, 

300. 

Oamue&o law, 306. 

Aliya San tan, 306. 

Division of family property, 306. 

Females only are recognised, 307. 

Malabar law, 309. 

Succession according to, 309. 

Castas following the Maroomaka- 
tayam, 309. 

United families, 310. 

Succession aa Karanavan, 310. 

No right to partition, 310. 

Principle of partition, 310. 

Alienation, 310. 

Property assigned for Nay at fe¬ 
males, 811. 

Judgment against Karanavan, 311. 

Self-acquired property, 812. 

Widowhood, 313. 

Management by females, 313. 

Maintenance, 313. 

Account from K; ran a van, 313. 

Succession to management, 813. 

Anandravan’s right to maintenance, 
813. 

See Illegitimate Children, Par¬ 
tition, 334. 

Living apart as to food and habi¬ 
tation ia not considered a sepa¬ 
ration such is to disqualify from, 
417. 

Initiation — 

Expends of, are charges on the es¬ 
tate, 86. 

By whom and liow performed, 87. 

Of younger brother** and sinters, 

326. 

Expenses of, charged upon the 
family property, 326. 

IXfeANR— 

Persons disqualified for inheritance, 
98, 99. 
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INSANITY— 

Disqualification for performance of 
exequial rites, 26, 

Bon of an insane father, one of five 
whole brother®, is entitled on 
partition to one-fifth of tho pro¬ 
perty acquired by joint funds, 
390. 

I NT JERKS! ON DEBTS. —Soe CHARGES ON 
PROPERTY. 

In TENT10N- 

Not sufficient for adoption, 61. 

Must bo gift and acceptance, 61. 

inter viv& . —Boo Alienation. 

Introductory Remarks, 1. 

The law of property and family 
relation, 1. 

Treat i embraces Hindoo law alfeot* 
ing, as adiuini ir.ored in the H. C. 
and l\ 0., 1. 

Invalid Adoption.—S en Adoption. 

Invjxation and presents— 

Of separate caste, evidence of se¬ 
paration, 423. 

Investiture of tho thread, 50. 

IRREGULAR ORDER OP MARRIAGE — 

Sons of a woman married in ir 
regular order, 104. 

J. 

JaGHIRE— 

[b indivisible, 391. 

Or other grant acquired at the ex¬ 
pense of tho patrimony, duos not 
belong exclusively to the ac¬ 
quirer, 285. 

J I.V.'ELS— 

Partition of, vvheu ono member has 
more than another, 401, 

XbiNT Estate — 

Widow’s right to accumulation of, 
268. 

Maintenance, 268. 

Joint Family— 

Division of accumulation does not 
constitute, divided, 153. 

Accumulations of, 160. 

Right of widow of co-aharer in, 
160. 

Presumption that all tlio property 
is joint, 317. 

.Need not be in all respects, 317. 

Each can only claim his own share, 
317. 

Joint Family Property— 

Alienability of, 136. 

In Madra s, member of joint family 
may alienate the share to which 
he would b* entitled on division, 
136 . 


Joint Family Property, continuccl ~ 

Th ,* validity of sale of such share 
under Fi Fa, 136. 

Alienation by one of several joint, 
owners without the consent of 
the rest is invalid, for others' 
share, 187, note. 

In Bengal, it is good for hi# own, 
137, note. 

Joint Frofebty. — See Property, 
76. 

Joint Stock <>r Fundb— 

Whether joint stock contributed to 
the acquisition, is sometimes a 
nice question, 403. 

Where brothers living in union, the 
law will imply that acquisitions 
are made by use of, 408, 

Whore the contrary is shown, they 
are not divisible, 403. 

Acquisitions bv ono of four bro¬ 
thers, with tne aid of his father’s 
funds and labour, will on par¬ 
tition be made into ton parts, of 
which five will go the father, two 
to the acquirer, and one to each 
of the brothers, 494. 

If acquired without any aid, into 
two parts, the father taking ono, 
and tho acquirer one, the bro¬ 
thers having no right, 404. 

Joint Stock Property — 

Purchase of, by one co-heir, not 
evidence of division, 421. 

Joint Tenancy.—S ec Inheritance, 

221 . 

J U3TICE— 

Equity and good conscience, princi¬ 
ples of, govern suits between 
parties of different persuasions, 2. 

K. 

Karan avan.— See Alienation, 139. 
Malabar Law, 810. 

Succession as, 310. 

Powers and duties of, 310, 311. 

Judgment against, 311. 

Whether liable to render account, 
313. 

May be superseded for incompe¬ 
tence, 312. 

Kindred— 

Right of, to succeed to stridlmna.—* 
See Stridiiana. 

Depends on form in which woman 
was married, 213. 

Presents by maternal, belong to 
brothers of deceased damsel, 
215. 
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Kiku, Tjje- 

Universal #u perm tendon t of minors, 
64. 

Takes by escheat the property, even 
of Brahmins, 301, 302. 

Kinsman— 

Evidence of, ia evidences of separa¬ 
tion, 301, .... 

KitfTBiMA on Son made.—S co ADOP¬ 
TION 

One of the three kinds of sons, 18. 

Form prevails in Mithiln, 18. 

K s»; t:trt a .—See M a ubi a cm. 

Illegitimate of, 241. 

KurNaR— 

Partition of dues attached to office 
of. —See Partition, 402. 

L. 

Labour— 

Where wealth acquired by joint, 
366. 

Lamb— 

Perabn disqualified for inheritauc*, 
03, 99. 

Land— 

Endowed for religions purposes, 
60b.—See Partition, 400. 

Partition of, granted to maintain 
rank, 401. 

On partition, goes to the son bom 
by a wife of equal class alone, 302. I 

When obtained by gift, must not bo j 
given to the eon of a Ksdiolriyanr 
other wife of inferior tribtx, 392. 

Br&hmioi son umy resume it when 
father dead, 399. 

When acquired by purchase or other 
modes, 392. 

See Property, 73. 

When gift of husband, woman has 
no absolute control over, 126. 

Laws— 

Of natives reserved to them by 
charter, 1. 

Learning— 

Explanation of acquisition by, 
365. 

A cquiwitions gained by. —See Par¬ 
tition, 406. 

Legitimate imps— 

Who included in, 25. 

Lex Loci Act— 

XXL of 1850, 319. t | 

Does not apply where the. parties ; 
have ceased to'be Hindoos in re¬ 
ligion, 31 

L?rn— 

A creditor has % on assets produced 
by his particular loan, 78. 


| Lite Ehtatis— 

Widow has very restricted, in hus¬ 
band’s property, 60. 

| Limb— 

Lo»sof, disqualifies for inheritance, 

98,99. 

LIMITATION— 

Stab i te of, undisputed possession by 
illegally adopted son, will protect 

. him only under, 62. 

This is questionable, 62. 

In a suit t</ «vt aside adoption, limb 
to be reckoned from date of 
adoption, 68. 

If members of family seeking to 
set it aside, have not known of 
it, 68. 

At suit of adopted son for share 
of ancestral estate* does not be¬ 
gin to run till allotment has been 
demanded and refused, 58. 

No, exists in Hindoo law, 233. 

Statute however applies, 233. 

Living Sbeahatk. 

Brothers when, and trading without 
aid from common funds, evidence 
of partition, 421. 

Loan— 

If expended for use of family, must 
be paid, 86, 

Whether family divided or undi¬ 
vided, by whomsoever contracted, 

8s: 

Loss or Caste. —See Caste. 

Ifaa now no effect, as a cause of 
civil death, 227. 

Abraham v. Abraham, 227. 

Lost Property.—S ee Property, 76. 

Acquired by Bole exertions ia self- 
acquired, 873. 

Recovered.—See Partition. 406, 
408. 

Whore landed property lost to the 
family, may be recovered by a 
co-heir without aid from the 
family resources, ho is entitled 
to a fourth, 410. 

Lunatic— 

Cannot adopt, 85, 

Contract of marriage with, 9. 

Lunacy— 

Cause of incapacity to alienate, 
172. 

M. 

Madman— 

Disqualified for inheritance, 08,99. 

Madras - 

Rule as to adoption by w idow, 38. 

Sister’s son and daughter’# mm 
may be adopted, 58. 
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Madras, continued '*-* 

There can be no adoption whore 
there in such blood-relationship 
bo tween adopter and adopted 
son's mother aa would have pro¬ 
hibited marriage with her iu her 
maiden state, 42, 

Extent of power of bequest in, 150. 
A Hindoo in powebaion, without 
male issue, kinsman or co-par¬ 
ceners, may devise ancestral and 
self-acquired property, 162. 

The testamentary power in, is co¬ 
extensive with the independent 
right oi alienation -inter vivos. 
167. 1 

Order of eticceeaiou to stridhan* 
in, 198. 

Male issue may compel division, 
317. 

Sous may enforce division of an¬ 
cestral property from father in, 
327, 

Periods of partition, 341. 

By father's desiro, 344 . 

On his retiring from worldly affair*, 
344. 

Demise of father, 344 . 

W hen addicted to vice, is old, dis¬ 
turbed in intellect, diseased, 344 . 
Menu does not support the doctrine 
of compulsory <)ivision, 340. 

Text refers to lost ancestral pro- 
^ perty recovered, 846. 

Sons may demand partition of an¬ 
cestral immoveable property, 
369. * 

In, a sharer may alien his share, 
which is liable to bo sold in exe¬ 
cution on a judgment obtained 
in tort, 881. 

regulation 111 . of 1802, s. xvi. cl 
1, applies to Hindoos and Ma- 
hommedans, not by birth only, 
but by religion, 319. 
Mahommedanb— 

Their laws of inheritance, marriage, 
caste, and succession reserved to 
them, 1 . 

Contract, reserved, 1 . 

Law of adoption same as English, 

Mahratta Law.— 8ee Bombay, 

Order of succession according to, 

304. 

Maiden—■ 

Order of succession of property of. 
196. 

Succession to property of, in Bengal 
school, 200. 


MaINTBNATSTO®— - 

Widow's right to, arises from con¬ 
tract s-f marriage, 8 . 

Of adulterous wife, 8 . 

The son of a female who has lost 
caste must give her, 12 . 

Where wife put away for causes of 
separation, besides infidelity, 12. 
Wife entitled to, where put away 
for causes of /separation, 12 . 
Adoptive son, whore adoptive 
father disqualified to .inherit, en¬ 
titled to, 54. 

Be© Charges on Property, 77. 
Persona under disability entitled 
to, except outcast© and issue, 87. 
Daughters of person* labouring un¬ 
der disability entitled to, 88 . 
Their childless widows also, 88 . 

Boo Charges on Inheritance, 88, 

97. 

How to be provided for widow, 94 . 
Hate of, 94. 

Ucsidencu of widow, 94 . 

Waut of chastity disentitles widow 
to, 95. 

Uncondoned adultery, bars suit for. 

95. 

W ifo not entitled to, if «h© leave 
her husband without cause, 9 ( 1 . 
Widow's right to recover arrears 
of, 96. 

Where husband's property proves 
deficient for, 90. 

Her, cast on his relations, 96. 

Then on her own grandmother, en¬ 
titled to, 96. 

Stepmothers and their daughters, 
entitled to, 96. 

Sisters entitled to, 96. 

Daughter living apart from father, 
has no claim for, 97 . 

Illegitimate childre n are entitled 
to maintenance, 97. 

Son of Soodra, by concubine, not 
being a slave, entitled to, 97 , 

Their mothers have a claim for, 
where their fathers ’ property 
escheats for want of heirs, 97 . 

In Bengal, son of Kbafcri class can¬ 
not succeed, but entitled to, 97 . 
Son of a woman married to inr.n of 
inferior tribe, entitled to, 104. 
Persona disqualified from inherit¬ 
ing, are entitled to, 104. 

Except those on fcerfng another order, 
outcasts*, and their 06 ns, 104. 
Devise of self-acquired property by 
way of remainder or executory 
devise, 161. 
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inance, cmtivxud — 
iiglit of widow to, 161. 

Widow only entitled to where lier 
tm di vided hueban d’e a eli’-aequired 
immoveable propw ty descends 
to hie co-parceners, 266. 

All members of Malabo** family 
entitled to, St 3. 

Anandiavau’s right to, 313* 

Sons being co-proprietor* with 
father, have right t<>, out of an¬ 
cestral property, 325. 

Where illegitimate do not inherit, 
entitled to, S34. 

Widow's right to accumulation of 
joint-estate, 268. 

Seo Illegitimate Cm LamKtf.— Par¬ 
tition, 335. 

01 illegitimate eon of ksketria, 

241. 

Of a Soodra/ 241. 

Where widow entitled to, 248. 
Malabar— 

On failure of sister’s progeny, male 
and female, head of family makes 
adoption, 62. 

Must be in the female line, 62. 

Her brother may he adopted with 
her, 62. 

See Alienation, 139. 

Succession passes in female line, 

309. 

United families, called Tarawada, 

310, 

Succession as Karanavan, 310. 
Management of tbe property de* 
voltes on the eldest member, 
310. 

No right to partition, 810. 

The family may, however, consent, 
810. 

Principle of partition, 310. 
Alienation, 310. 

Charges on property* 811. 

Debts, how must have been con¬ 
tracted, 811. 

In self-acquired property, without 
aid of family funds, belongs to 
acquirer, 312. 

By law of, separate acquisitions 
not disposed of by acquirer bo 
come part of family property, 
312. 

Acquirer may alienate it, 312. 

Karar avail m possession is sup¬ 
posed to have made all acquisi¬ 
tions' fur corporate body, 312. 
Nothing analogous to widowhood 
in, 313. , 

Management by ft wales, 313. 


Malabar, emtin ued ~ 

Property rests in them* but is 
managed by males, 318. 

All members entitled to mainten¬ 
ance, 313. 

Amtidavar’s right to maintenance, 
813. 

Malay eks, 809, 

Male Issue, —See Inheritance. 

Where incompetent to the perform¬ 
ance of ftimeial rites, father on- 
iesft may adopt, 26. 

Includes sous, grandsons, and great- 
graudsonfl, 76, 230, 

On failure of, on whom succession 
devolves, 240. 

Male Line— 

Direction in will that property 
shall go i», 158. 

Bights of widow of one of heirs ill 
such case, 153. 

Division of accumulations, 158. 

Malk* -- 

Period of marriage, 6, 6. 

Maxvkrsation.—S ee M rNonriv, 331, 

Guardian may sue for allotment 
of share in joint property where, 

71. 

Managsr- 

May contract debtn tor necessary 
purpose, 66. 

If, contract debt not within scope 
of his authority, own undivided 
share liable, 67. 

Appointment of son as, where 
father old, Ac., 348. 

His acta bind family property, 319. 

But, consent necessary to aliena¬ 
tion, 349. 

Acte of, important, 380. 

Has power to bind parceners for a 

„ debt contracted for the concern. 
413. 

Managing Members, Liability of. 
—See Charges os Pkonutr, 79. 

Debt incurred by head of family, 
80. 

Junior member may bind his own 
share of family property, 80. 

Power of, to charge ancestral estate 
by loan is limited, 79, 

There must be need, 79. 

Or benefit to the estate. 79. 

Joint debt is binding upon all, 82. 

But if contracted in course »»f 
trade, or for chanty, Consent 
necessary, 82. 

MaKASAF! TRA, 106. 

Gift to one who was taken as, can¬ 
not be set aside on the gr ound 
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M an as a pt.'tra, continued — 

that a miBtake was made in 
supposing that tho donee could 
perform hifl funeral rites, 107. 

M AN OK I M ARItlAO -JB. —'$€ 6 M AttlU A CJE, 7. 

Marriaok— 

Woman'* property acquired by. 
—Soo Strtdhana. 

Laws of, reserved to natives, 1. 

(Question b on, seldom litigated in 
Madras, 51. 

Bombay, 2. 

Forma the substratum of the 
whole order of civil life, 8. 

Moat important in its bearing on 
property!, 8. 

Distinguished from other countries, 

8 . 

Amongst Mahommedans, civil con* 
tract, 3. 

Amongst Hindoos, religious cere¬ 
mony, 8. 

To this appertains the power and 
obligation of father as to chil¬ 
dren, 8. 

On it Hindoo law converges, 4. 

Son necessary to perform obse¬ 
quies, 4. 

To discharge debts, 4. 

Compulsory, 4. 

Contracted at an early age, 4. 

Consummation postponed until nu¬ 
bile age, 4. 

Nob necessary to make valid, 4. 

Or confer on wife rights and ob¬ 
ligations of widowhood, 4. 

Religious benefit from necessitates 
early, 4. 

Eight apecios of, 4, 

Auaoora and Paishacba form should 
never be observed, 6. 

Rrahmn nuptials only practised by. 
good men, 5. 

Castes not confined to their own 
form of, 5. 

Wedding rites accompany, of all 
classes, 5. 

Nuptial rites distinguish lews ap¬ 
proved from illegal commerce, 5. 

Nuptial rite where bride not a 
virgin, 5. 

Essence of rite, consent of man, 
ami father of bride. 5. 

Period of marriage of males and I 
females, 5, 0. 

Of Brahmins, 5. 

Of Kshetriyas, 5. 

Of Vy»ya», 5, 

No limitation of time for, of Sood- j 
ras or servile class, d 


Marriage, con tinned — 

Consent of both parents to, neces¬ 
sary, d, 

Father bound to select huaband fur 
daughter, 6. 

If be fail, paternal relatives or 
mother, C. 

Brother may contract, of sister with 
mother’s consent, 6. 

Uncle may contract, of niece, (?. 

If relations neglect to provide bin- 
band for throe years after being 
marriageable, girl may select, fi. 
Return of presents on annulling of 
engagement, 6. 

Breach of promise of, 9. 

When may lawfully take place, 9. 
With whom the contract may be 
entered into, 9, 

Lunatic, 9. 

Idiot, 9. 

Valid if made with consent of 
parents, 9. 

Caste or cla^a — 

Both parties must belong to the 
Bamo, 9, 10. 

Of women to men of lower caste, 9. 
Children, illegitimate, 9. 

With daughter of bastard, 9. 

The law as regards, with different 
castes directory, 1 0. 

Decision questionable, 1 1. 

Loss of caste— 

Intercourse between husband and 
wife ceases on, 12. 

If on the side of the sotdesa wife, 
who is civilly dead, 12. 

If she has a son, he must main¬ 
tain hot*, 12. 

Prohibited degrees, 12. 

Are not to be infringed, 12. 
Uncle, brother, sister, 12. 

Of younger brother and sister be¬ 
fore elder, 12. 

Adopted son is within the prohi¬ 
bited degrees in both families, 12. 
Causes of separation— 

Resides infidelity, 12. 

Failure of tho objects of marri¬ 
age, 12. 

Impotence, 12. 

Barrenness, 12. 

Disease, 12. 

Supersession or polygamy, 32. 
Permitted among tho Hindoos, 12. 
Practice objected to by majority 
of Hindoos, 13. 

Husband cannot supersede wife at 
pleasure, 13. 

Justifying causes, 13. 
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MahrjaoN, continued - 

Ist. Couaent, 13. 

"Without justifying cause* warrAnts 
second marriage, 13. 

Dev ice* reported to to obtain, 13. 

Suitable settlement, 13. 

Compensation amounting, with 
stridhana, to a value equal to 
cxpenieB of second marriage, 13. 

How estimated, 13. 

2d. Legal cause*, 13. 

Intoxication, 13. 

Disease, 13. 

Bears daughters for ten years, 13. 

Exhibits want of chastity, 13. 

Disobedient, 13. 

Bad tempered, 13. 

Barren, expensive, xahscbievoua, 
abusive, 18. 

Cheerful acquiescence entitles her 
to proportionate liberality, 13. 

Whilst resistance subjects to co¬ 
ercion, 13. 

Present on second marriage, wife 
may »ue for this, 14. 

Illegal Hupfjraesaion, 14. 

What, 14. 

Second marriage not invalid from 
absence of justifying causes, 14. 

Invorce— 

Ill treatment, 14. 

"When granted to first wife, 14. 

Residence of first wife, 14, 15. 

Entitled to inherit, 14. 

Debts binding on husband, 14, 

Residence of several wives, 14. 

First wife still to be honoured, 14. 

Precedence according to seniority 
of marriage, 15. 

Personal chastisement of wife, 15. 

Withdrawal of conjugal rites, 15.^ 

Divorce according to Hindoo law, 15. 

Remarriage, 15. 

►Suttee, 15. 

Directed to sonsbip, 17. 

Should it fail in its object, son to 
be adopted, 17. 

Prohibited, 33. 

Where the relation of the bride 
and bridegroom bears analogy to 
that of father or mother, if the 
bridegroom bear it, even the 
father of the bride, or the bride, 
stands in the light of mother to 
the bridegroom. Such marriage 
is prohibited, 31). 

Absolute bar to adoption, 52. 

With Soodraa, only obstacle, 52, 

In Bombay a married man may be 
adopted, being a Sagotm, 52. 
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Marriage, continued * 

Adopted son may uot marry into 
an adoptive family, 53. 

Of adoptive son within prohibited 
degrees in hi<* own family, 54. 

Sons of a woman whose, in irregu¬ 
lar ord«r, 104. 

Sons of a woman of a higher class 
104. 

See Chargt.b on Property, 77. 

Debts incurred on account of, must 
be reasonable, 84. 

Expenses of, 87. 

How provided for, 87. 

Right of wife to sue for fee on 
second, 128. 

Order of succession of strldhana 
where in an approved or dis¬ 
approved form, 198, 201, 205. 

Of daughters, 320. 

And expenses of, 326. 

Wealth received at.— Sea Pauti* 
Tiojf, 40b. 

Maternal Kindred— 

Guardians failing paternal relatives, 
64. 

Maternal Uncle— 

Not a reflection of a son, 37. 

Mechanical Arts— 

Wealth earned by, 186, 183. 

Mental Defects which disqualify 
for inheritance.—See DtaqUALUfl 
cation for Inheritance, 98. 

Migration— 

Where party leaves one district, and 
goes to reside in another, by \v hafc 
law governed, 306. 

Minor,—S ec Minority. 

Will by, 170. 

Concurrence of sons in alienation 
by father of land dispensed with 
when, 170. 

Carinot alienate, 172. 

Minors— 

If married, may adopt, 35. 

j Minor-Ward— 

j Authority granted by, to widow to 
adopt, 34. 

i Consent of Court of Wards, 34. 

Mil ORITY— 

Benares and Mithila schools lasts 
till sixteen, 63. 

In Bengal dll fifteen, 63. 

Boodra upon completing sixteen 
year*, 63. 

Majority may be postponed beyond 
Sixteen years, 03. 

Regulation period, eighteen years, 

68 . 

Father proper guardian, 63. 

2 O 
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MINOIUTY, conti n u edr— 

Mother, if father dead or incom¬ 
petent, 63. 

In Bombay, stepmother's right of 
guardianship superior to paternal 
uncle, 63. 

The king is universal Buperinfccn- 
dent, 64. 

Mother in practice is the guardian, 
64. 

Widow herself liable to tutelage, 64. 

Elder brother, in default ol mother, 

64. 

Paternal relatives, in default of 
elder brother, 64. 

Failing them, maternal kindred, 64. 

Ruling power has the appointment 
of guardians, 64. 

Quftvdiiuns may Ini appointed by 
will, 64. 

On failure, collector may name a 
person, 64. 

Females can only be appointed 
guardians to females, 64, 66. 

Mufussil Court may dispose of 
claims to guardianship, hut must 
not interfere with Court of 
Wards, 65. 

Guardianship of, rests with father 
until marriage, 65, 

In his default, with nearest pater¬ 
nal relations, 66. 

When married, .he becomes under 
control of husband, 66. 

In his default, his sons, grandsons, 
and great grandsons, 65. 

In their default, the husband's 
heirs generally, 66. 

In default of them, his paternal 
relations, 65. 

On their default* her maternal 
kindred, 66, 

Dependence of w omen strictly main¬ 
tained, 66. 

Assets make heir liable, pro tanto f 

65. 

Son liable for father’s debts, as well 
as those contracted ou his ac¬ 
count during, 65. 

In Benares, debts of father binding 
on son, whether assets or none, 

65. 

Grounds of the liability of the heir 
discussed, 66. 

Heir liable, whether assets or not, 

66 . 

Reasons, 66. 

Presumption that debt incurred by 
head of family is a family debt, 
66 , 
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Minority, continued— 

If one member a minor, creditor 
' must show bona JUlca , 66, note. 

Mr Mayne'e remarks on patriarchal 
system, 66. 

If manager contract debt not with¬ 
in scope of his authority, own 
undivided ahare liable, 07. 

General rule laid down by Cole- 
brooke refers to divided families. 
67. 

Where no joint liability contracted., 
with deceased, unjust to hold 
heir responsible if liabilities ex¬ 
ceed assets, 67. 

As in case of wife or daughter suc¬ 
ceeding husband or father, 68. 

Do the debts of the father become 
payable out of Ilia assets, even 
in the hands of hia heir, on de¬ 
mand from hie guardian ? 48. 

Minora may now be sued by their 
guardians, 71. 

Suits instituted in favour of, and 
against mine rs, 71. 

Share of minors in joint property, 71. 

Guardian may uuo for allotment of 
share in joint property where 
malversation, 71. 

No act of guardian as to property 
of minor valid unless one of ne¬ 
cessity, 7l. 

Tutelage of women, 71. 

If necessary, division may be made 
during, of a son, 330. 

His share should be act apart, 331, 

If neglected, must d« maud it with¬ 
in a reasonable time after majo¬ 
rity, 831. f 

Otherwise ho may be tarred* 331. 

Acquiescence of minor as to parti¬ 
tion, 331, 

Ratification of minor ob to parti¬ 
tion, 831. 

He min t have full knowledge of 
his rights, 331. 

And abandon them, 331. 

Minor may claim through guardian, 
if evidence of malversation, 331. 

Where infant bound by acts of 
guardian, 332. 

Guardian may question whether 
division should be according to 
jPatnibhaga or Putrabhaga, 332. 

Charge on xemindaiy by manager 
or guardian of minor, 333. 

Reunion of minor, 333. 

Evidence of, 333, 

Whether miner can enter into a 
division, and execute a deed, 333 
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Mitacshaba— 

Schools governed by, with reference 
to st rid liana, 174. 

Doctrine of, as to equal participa¬ 
tion of father mid eon, and right 
of the hitter to acquire partition, 
rejected, 373. 

Mithila Lav - Sec Stkidhana. 

Mithila— 

Kritrima form of adoption prevails 
in, 18. 

Adoption of sister's son is valid, 42. 

One of mature age may be adopted, 
51. 

Effect of Kritrima form of adop¬ 
tion. GO. 

Husband and wife may each adopt 
a son* 60, 

Sanction of husband not necessary, 60, 

Son Appointed by her will perform 
her obsequies, 60. 

And succeed to her peculiar pro¬ 
perty, 60. 

No limit as to age, 60. 

A man may adopt his owubrother,61. 

Or his own father, 61, 

Ho and his issue remain members 
of his natural family, 61, 

And inherit in both, 61. 

Mcdo of adoption in Kritrima form, 

62 . 

Minority lasts till sixteen, 63. 

Order of accession of daughters in, 
276. 

In, right of daughter’s son not re¬ 
cognised, 284. 

Daughter's non not in line of heirs 
it, 303. 

Order of succession in, 804. 

School.—See STBiimANA, 215. 

Mode* of AcqtrismoK.—See Pro¬ 
perty, 75. 

Motlssil — ■ 

May dispose of claims to guardian¬ 
ship, but must not interfere with 
Court of Wards, 65. 

Mookwas— 

Or fishermen, 309. 

Mother— . _ . 

To give notice to husband that wife 
has reached maturity, 5. 

To select husband for daughter n 
father fail, 6. 

Consent of, to contract of marriage 
of sister by brother, 6. 

Consent of, to gift of son in adop¬ 
tion not necessary, 85. _ / 

Cannot give without consent of 
husband, 35. 

When assent presumed, 35. 


Mother, con t in it cd — 

During Season of distress, of. 
Proper guardian for minor, if father 
dead or incompetent, 68, 64. 
Debts incurred by, for domestic 
use, 82. 

Heir to property inherited by, from 
son, 211. 

Property taken by, on partition 
among eons, 211. 

Whether, succeeding to estate of 
son, token by way of inheritance, 
224. 

Succeeds in preference to father in 
all echoola except Bengal, 287. 
Interest of, not absolute, 288. 
Fanciful grounds for preferring, to 
father, 230. 

In Bengal father takes before, 290. 
Cannot alienate mile \s for necessary 
purposes, 290. 

Where father had other wives be¬ 
sides the, 290. 

Shares equally with sons on parti¬ 
tion, 337. 

Doctrine of cessation of, to bear 
children not generally adopted.— 
See Partition, 847 . 

Volition of father and, incapacity 
must coexist., 847. 

The rule with regard to being past 
child-bearing refers to any wife, 
848 * 

Distribution according to, 380, 

But not where the sons vary in 
number, 380. 

Whether partition taken place dur¬ 
ing Ufa of, S86i 
In Bengal it is denied, 886. 

In every other province ii is al¬ 
lowed, 386. 

Mother-in-Law— 

Not succeeded by daughter-in-law, 
295. 

Moveable.— S*e Property, 74. 

Moveable Estate— 

Widow has uncontrolled power 
over, 274. 

Moveable Property— 

Women have full power over, when 
given by husband, 128. 

Muuoomakatayam— 

Or ncpotiffnci in the female line, 309. 
Castes following this rule are 
Pagoda servant*, 309. 

N. 

Natives— 

Where of different persuasions, 
what law governs, 2. 
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NaturaXtBOrn Brother— 

Cannot adopt his own, 50. 

Nor inherit property, 60, 

01 brother acquired by adoption, 
50. 

Natural-born Son— 

After adoption, entitled to lour- 
fift.hu, 54. 

Adopted son to onofifth, 54. 

In Bengal, one-third, 54. 

In Southern India, one-fourth, 54. 
Natuual Death. — S ee Death. 
Natural Family— 

It el at ion ah ip with, censes on adop¬ 
tion, 63, 

Relationship of adopted son with, 
ceases, 53. 

Right of, to inherit property ac¬ 
quirer! by adoption, 223. 

Nat uk VL Eighth— 

Of adopted aon lost by adoption, 22. 
If adoption invalid, unaffected, 22, 
Exception to rule. 22. 

After-born eon supersedes adopted, 

22 . 

He receives one-fourth as considera¬ 
tion for removal from Ids own 
family, 22. 

Unleua on death of natural-bora 
son, when ho receives the whole, 
subject to charges, 22. 

Natural Son — 

Adopted son becomes as, 53, 
Necks# arif -a— 

. Wife has authority to bin d h usbaud 
for, 32. 

Necessity— 

For alienation by widow, 107. 
Nethitw— 

Jlav be adopted by several uncles, 

2d. 

Undo cannot adopt, already given, 

20 . 

Given in adoption by father, as 
SudbaPattaka, cannot be adopted 
by uncle, 26. 

Cannot he given away by uncle in 
adoption, 36. 

Whoso fathers are dead, entitled, as 
far as fourth in descent, to par¬ 
take equally with the brethren, 
390. 

And take per stirpes, 390. 

The son of one of five whole bro¬ 
thers, though his father was iu- 
sane, is entitled, on partition, to 
one- ft Mi of property acquired by 
joint funds, 390. 

Where the succession vests in the 
widow, the son of another bro- 
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Nephew, contimied — 

ther, who died during the widow’s 
occupation, is not entitled to in¬ 
heritance, 292. 

Inherit in default of brothers, 292. 
Where there is competition between 
brothers and, 293. 

Take per stirpes with their uncles 
293. 

Where associated, 294. 

Nephew’s Sons, 294. 

Niece— 

Undo may contract marriage of, 0. 
IN"IBCE8 ri 

Whether, Inherit, 293. 

How they take, 293, 

See Sifter's Daughters, 299 
Not enumerated in order of heirs, 
299. 

North-Western Provinces— 

Cannot adopt a ejister’s son in, 42. 

Nubile Age— 

Consummation postponed until, i. 
H usband may claim wife, at, 5, 

Mother to give notice of, 5, 

Wife resides with mother until, 5. 
Nuncui' vrivE Will.—S ee Will, 156. 
Nuptial Debts— 

Expenses must bo reasonable; if 
not, member incurring them 
alone liable, 85. 

Unless family has adopted them, 85. 
Nuptial Gifts— 

Ae to partition of.—See Partition, 
402, 407. 

Nuptial Rites— 

Have effect of distinguishing less 
approved from illegal commerce,5. 
Nuptial Token— 

Tsdy or tying round nock of bride 
sanctioned by custom, 8. 

O. 

Obsequies.—-S ee Adoption. 

Son necessary to perform, 4. 
Expenses or. — See Charges on 
Property, 77. 

Performance of, 83, 231. 

Expenses attendant upon, 86. 
Females cannot perform, 222. 

Key-stone to the law of inheritance, 
231. 

Series of heirs adjusted by degree 
of benefit conferred on deceased, 
231. 

The mere act of solemnising, gives 
no title to inheritance, 232. 
Occupancy— 

Mode of acquisition, 75. 
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O n it Son— 

Whether father, having given away, 
may adopt another, 25. 

Adoption of, 43. 

Cannot become an absolutely 
adopted son, 43. 

But may bo affiliated us Dwyamu- 
ahyayiuu, 43. 

A legal impediment w ould exist to 
the affiliation by an ancle of a 
nephew whom Mb father had 

f iven away in adoption as a Mudha 
)attnka who retains no filial re¬ 
lation to his natural father, 43. 
The adoption of an only son is, 
when made, valid according to 
Hindoo law, 43. 

The result Of the authorities, 43. 
Whether entitled to demand parti¬ 
tion from unolea, 389. 
OOPANAYANA—StJO CHARGES ON PRO- 

v. 77 . 

Investiture of sacred thread, 5. 
Marks the opening of student¬ 
ship, 5. 

Or investiture of the thread pre¬ 
vents adoption, 60, 51. 

Wlieu to be performed, 51. 

Any one on whom adopter may 
legally perform rite may be 
affiliated as a Datt. son, 52. 

Mrvy be annulled and re-performed, 
62. 

By putreahti, or sacred fire, 52. 
Order of Descent or Succession.— 
Seo STiUDHANA, 196. 

Ornaments worm by Wife, 187,188. 

—See Partition, 400. 

Orphan— 

Cannot be adopted, 49. 

To constitute a valid, there must 
be a giving as well as receiving, 49. 
OCTOASTK— 

Cannot adopt, 35. 

See Emancipation Act xxi. of 
1850, 35. 

Entitled to maintenance, 87. 
Disqualified for Inheritance-See 
Disqualification for Inherit¬ 
ance, 98, 99. 

P. 

Paishacha— 

Form of marriage, 4. 

Should never bo observed, 5. 

Pa mails, 809. 

Pa rents— 

Barren u am of, 4. 

Necessitates* adoption, 4. 

See Inheritance, 287. 


Parinayya — 

Wealth received at a marriage. 
— - Bee Strideuna, 203. 

Partial Division— 

Partition presumed to be general, 
389. 

Those denying it must give strong 
evidence of its being, 889. 

Partial Partition.—S ee Partition, 
317. 

Some may be left for future, or to 
descend according to inheritance, 
817. 

What is left undivided follows the 
family property, what is divided 
goes as separate property, 317. 

Partition— 

Of ancestral property in lifetime 
of father must be equal, 75. 

A man cannot bequeath what he 
could not give on, 148. 

Division of accumulations does not 
constitute divided family, 168. 

Where son* born after, they ex¬ 
clude divided sons, 283, 

If no after-born sons, divided sons 
succeed, if father’s wife not 
living, 233. 

Not complete, residue left undi¬ 
vided, 202. 

No right to in Malabar, 310, 

The family may, however, consent 
to, 310/ 

The principle of, 310, 

Of heritage— 

Definition of, 315. 

Division of goods of any rcdafcivo 
by any relative, 316. 

May take place even where there 
is no property, Z 1 9. 

Three modes of disposing of pro* 
petty, 316. 

1. By partition, 316. 

2. By alienation or gift, 316. 

£. By will, 316. 

In Malabar.no member can call for, 
310, 316. 

In Madras male iw ie may compel, 

* 16 . 

In Bengal, father's consent neces¬ 
sary, 317. 

Presumption in joint family that 
all the property is joint, 3 ! 7. 

But need not be joint in all 
respect*, 317* 

Each can only claim his own share, 
817. 

May be total or partial, 317. 

Both an to number of shares, and 
amount of property, 316. 
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PAftTITlON, COntin U*d -~ 

It need not attach upon the whole 
of the property, 317. 

Presumption that a division of the 
whole was intended, 317. 

The law oF succession follows the 
nature of the property, 317. 

Agreement to divide may be en¬ 
forced by widow, 318. 

Effects subsequently discovered, 

818 . 

Parties may consent to redistribu¬ 
tion where original unequal, 318. 

Reopening of, when once made, 318. 

Where inequality caused by fraud, 
318. 

Concealment of common stock, 
318. 

Re union, 318. 

Condition of co-heirship destroyed 
by, 318. 

Status of native Christians, 318. 

The law regulating the succession, 
318. 

Estate of a native Christian of pure 
Hindoo blood, 310. 

Madras Regulations II. of 1802. 

». 17, and III. of 1802,*. 16, cl. 1, 

819 . 

Effect of Christianity as to succes¬ 
sion, 319. 

Rights of members of undivided 
Hindoo family, 319. 

Hindoo writers treat, under in¬ 
heritance, 321. 

Rons co-proprietors with father, 

325. 

Right to maintenance out of an¬ 
cestral property, 325. 

Payment of debts previous to divi¬ 
sion, 825. 

Payment or apportionment with 
consent of creditors, 325. 

Postponement with consent of 
creditors, 825. 

Mode of providing for payment, 

326. 

Debts contracted after division, 
326. 

Initiation of younger brothers and 
sisters, 826. 

Marriage of daughters, 326. 

Who are objects of, 926. 

Inherent right of each heir to, 827. 

In Madras male issue may enforce, 
from father, 327. 

One son may claim it, 328. 

Right of after-born sons, 323. 

Postponed until after delivery of j 
pregnant woman, 328. 


P.vttTiTIOJr, continued— 

Father must reserve two shares of 
self-acquired property for himself 
where wife is not past child¬ 
bearing, 328. 

Sons born after, by father, 329. 
Several sons so bom, 329. 

After fatber'R death, 330. 

Re-union with father lets in the 
sons to share with after-born son, 
330. 

Sons born after adoption, 330. 
Where no after-born nor united 
sons, 330. 

Minora, 830, 

1. A full acknowledgment of his 
rights, 331. 

2. An abandonment of them, 381. 
May claim through guardian if 

malversation, 831. 

Whcro bound by acts of guardian, 
332. 

Guardian may refer quostion whe¬ 
ther division? should bo according 
to Patnibhaga or Putrabhaga, 

332. 

Charge on zemindary by manager 
or guardian of minor, 333. 

Re-union of minor, 333. 

Evidence of, 333. 

Whether minor can outer into 
division and execute a deed, 

333. 

Illegitimate children, 334. 

Where they inherit on death of 
father, share on, 334. 

If not entitled to maintenance j 

334. 

Illegitimate children of English¬ 
man by Hindoo woman, 834, 
Rights governed by Hindoo law, 

334. 

Joint family, 334. 

Vet partnership differs from joint 
Hindoo family,defined by Hindoo 
law, 334. 

On death of each, his lineal heirs 
entitled to enter partnership, 
834. 

Illegitimate sons do not iuheriteven 
moveable wealth, 334. 

Son by a Soodra woman legally 
married does not almr© even tue 
moveable property, 335. 

Sou of Rrahmiu, Kshetiiya,yai«ya, 
by woman of a servile class, 

335. 

Son of a Soodra woman of a man 
who has uo other offspring en¬ 
titled to maintenance, 335. 
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Fahtitk)^ Continued- 

Son of a man by a woman of a 
higher cla^a, 335. 

Illegitimate non of Soodnw, *35. 

Failing f cm, daughters, &e., illo- 
gitlrnata son takes full shares, 
335. 

Fading sons, among flood rai daugli- 
ters’ sons take equal shares, 336. 

Daughters cun neither claim nor 
shore in, 836. j 

Though when property descends ; 
they may divide equally, 335. 

Among brothers altera the line of 
descent, 336. 

Among daughters has not the same 
effect, 830. 

Women cannot compel division, 
330. 

Whore married accoording to ap* 
proved species. 836. 

Women’s fee or gratuity, 336. 

Wife entitled to n share, 836, 

Widow’s right in Bengal, 337. 

In Benares, 33?. 

Mother ah ares equally with sons, 
337. 

Mode of, 339. 

Where no common property, $39, 

By arbitration, 839. 

By adjustment, 339. 

By lot, 889. 

By suit, 389. 

Without writing, 3*10. 

Verbal evidence of, 840, 

Among co heirs, 340. 

Period of, 341. 

Conflicting Opinion in different 

I 

Bombay school, 842, 

Three periods of ancestral estate 
after death of parents, 842. 

During joint lives, if mother is past 
child-bearing, 342. 

With father's consent at any time, 
842. 

Circumstances justifying, without j 
father's consent, 843. 

Where father incapable with con¬ 
sent of eldest son, 843. 

This opinion refuted, 348. 

In Bengal, two periods of , 343. 

In Madras, four periods, 344. 

By father’s desire, 344. 

On his retiring from worldly 
affairs, $44. 

Demise of the father, 344. 

When father addicted to vice, is 
old, disturbed in intellect, tra- 
eased, 344. 
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Pa jtmrotf, con tin ucd — 

Enumeration by Colabrooke, $14. 

In Bengal, the right to, is at the 
fat hern instance, except in case 
of civil death or degradation, 345. 

Menu does not support the doc¬ 
trine of compulsory division, 
848. 

Ho refers only to tho recovery of 
lost ancestral property, 346. 

Father cannot make, of ancestral 
immoveable property unless mo- 
thor past child-bearing, 847. 

Benares and other schools differ 
from Bengal ae to, of ancestral 
estate, 847. 

Tho mention of sisters has reference 
to disposal iu marriage, 347. 

The doctrine of cessation of the 
mother to bear children not 
generally adopted, 347. 

In Bengal, the volition of tho 
father and tho mother's incapa¬ 
city must co-exist, 347. 

Provisions for after-born sons, 347. 

The rule with regard to the mo¬ 
ther* being past cliild-beariug 
refers to any wife, 348. 

The vice and disease must be such 
as to produce degradation from 
caste, 348. 

Age, impairment of mind, and 
bodily disease, are not causes of, 
348. 

But arc causes of appointment of 
son as manager, 348. 

His acts bind the family property, 
but consent necessary to alieua 
tion, 849. 

Of ancestral property against 

father's consent, 349. 

In Bombay, sons entitled to a 
division of, 85& 

Ancestral property lost, but’ re¬ 
covered, ranks os self-acquired, 
351. 

In Madras, sons or grandsons tnay 
compel a division of ancestral 
property, 351, 

Decision of the High Court, based 
on an erroneous quotation from 
Menu, 353. 

Without father’s consent is Illegal, 

354. 

With his consent binds him, 
though absent at, tho time, 354. 
Without his consent does not bind 
the son who made it, 854. 

Self acquired property of without 
consent of father, 354. 
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Partition 1 , continucd — 

What is self-acquisition, 355. 

Explanation of acquisition by learn¬ 
ing, 855. 

In Bengal, 355. 

Not if joint stock used in acquisi¬ 
tion, 356. 

Bombay, 356. 

Lost, property acquired, 356. 

Applies to moveable property in 
Madras, 356. 

In Bengal and Bomba v ; to both, 

356. 

Bengal, 356. 

Ancestral property recovered, 356. 

Special rule an to land recovered, 
867 . 

Madras, 857. 

Buna have some interest in self- 
acquired immoveable property, 

357. 

Undecided whether son can compel 
division of self-acquired irnmove^ 
able property, 367. 

Self-acquired moveable property, 
owner may divide as ho likes, 

358. 

Father may rocall share in case of 
indigence, 358. 

Enumeration of subjects of acquisi¬ 
tion, 368. 

Acquisition uniat bo made without 
charge to the patrimony, 358. 

If such acquisition obtained from 
common stock, 359. 

Exceptions with regard to acquisi¬ 
tions by learning, 359. 

Of wealth acquired without detri¬ 
ment to internal estate, 359. 

Gift from a father, 360. 

Where acquisitions by valour are 
distributable, 360. 

Gifts of affection and kiudred, 
860, 

Wealth acquired by labour, em¬ 
ployment in agriculture, 860. 

Other exemptions from, 860. 

Brothers living in union are en¬ 
titled to lands purchased by their I 
acquisitions in proportion to the 
funds contributed by them re¬ 
spectively, 361. 

Property acquired by brothers 
should bt distributed among 
them according to the labour aud 
fluids employed by each, 361. 

Acquisition made by means of the 
patrimony, 361. 

Lands purchased by on* co-heir j 
with borrowed money, 36*2, 
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Partition, continued -* 

Property exclusively acquired by 
one co-heir is not to be shared 
by brethren, 362. 

Interest of father in wealth, ac¬ 
quired by united sons, 362. 

Where one brother a* dates with 
another in developing his pro¬ 
perty, 363. 

House built on joint land, 363. 

Augmentation of common, fund, 
363. 

Acquisition by unasaiatod labour, 
363. 

By joint funds or personal labour, 

363. 

Self acquisitions without aid of 
joint funds, 363. 

Exception in ouso of land, the re¬ 
covery of which entitles acquirer 
to a fourth over aud above hie! 
own, 368. 

Y autaoa, 364. 

A united half-brother shall not 
participate in self-acquisitions of 
his co-proprietors, 364. 

Improvement of undivided pro¬ 
perty, 361. 

Agreement between members re¬ 
specting expenditure of self- 
acquired funds, 364. 

Denmneo purchased by a member of 
a joint family, does not render 
tin 1 property self acquired, 365. 

Fraudulent concealment of common 
property, 367. 

Distribution of shares, 367. 

1. Between father and pons, 367. 

2. Between co-heirs, 367. 

Equal distribution of ancestral pro¬ 
perty, rule of all schools, 368. 

In Madras sens may demand and 
take per stirpes, 369. 

In Benares unequal distribution of 
ancestral and immoveable self- 
acquired property orohibitad, 
369. 

In Bengal father may make unequal 
distribution of self-acquired pro¬ 
perty, as well as movcable ances¬ 
tral, 369. 

According to Maenaghten’s Cons,, 
if once made, valid, 369. 

This opinion discussed and refuted, 
870. 

Opinions of old authorities, 371. 

Father entitled to two shares of 
ancestral property, 371. 

Father and only son, 37*2. 

The doctriue of the Mitacsharn as 







Partition, continued— 

to equal participation of father 
and son, 373. 

Son’s right to require partition re- 
jacted, 373. 

A» to setf-wquired property, 373. 

Property acquired by use of patri¬ 
mony, 373. 

Lost property acquired by sole exer¬ 
tions, 373« 

Sons may dispute unequal division, 
374. 

Each son may demand his share at 
different periods, 874. 

Or may renounco, 374, 

l ather may recall share in caao of 
indigence, 874. 

Between co-heirs, 374. 

Ancient rule, 374. 

Equal division, 875. 

Payment of debts, 375. 

After the father’s death, 375. 

Disproportionate enjoyment, 375. 

Co-heirs are not called upon to de¬ 
duct their legitimate expenditure, 
370. 

Division is made of the balance 
after deducting expensed, 370. 

But extravagant excess may be de¬ 
ducted from him who indulges 
in it, 37d. 

Drones not allowed to share in accu¬ 
mulations, 370. 

Horn take per capita, 376. 

Other than sons take per stirpUy 

377. 

One son requiring partition, no ex¬ 
ception to rule u«> to equality of 
shares, 378. 

Amongst son* of different brothers 
is according to thoir fathers, 

378. 

One of four grandsons having died, 
his son is entitled to claim from 
his uncle*, 078. 

Brother’s eons also share with their 
uncles. 379. 

Bon of a great-grandson will not 
take, being in another line of 
heirs, unless the direct Une is 
exhausted, 379. 

This refers to a re-united family 
only, 879. 

This limitation is intended in the 
case of residence in another dis¬ 
trict, 379. 

Distribution according to mothers, 

380 , 

But not where the sons vary in 
n umber, 330. 


Partition, continued — 

Property descends in co-parcenery, 
380. 

Exception, 380. 

Condition of undivided family pre¬ 
vious to, 380. 

Manager’s acts important, 880. 

Consent of 00 -sharers necessary to 
valid alienation of joint property 
beyond the alienors share, 381. 

• Jn Bengal, assignment of co-proprie¬ 
tor's own share even before, 381. 

In Madras, co-sharer may alien Ids 
share, which is liable to be sold 
in execution on a judgment ob¬ 
tained in tort, 381. 

1; As to the right to demand 
amongst co-heirs, 385. 

2. The property to bo divided, 
385. 

8. How the division takos place, 
385. 

4. Evidence, 385. 

Eight to demand exist* only in 
those who are heirs, 385. 

Wife cannot claim where there are 
sons, 335. 

Nor can n daughter, 385. 

One member muy di vide, 385. 

During the life of mother, 385. 

In Bengal, this is denied, 880. 

In every othor province allowable, 
380. 

In Bengal, when made by father, 
son’s share given to childless 
wife, 386. 

Wealth of wife, which may devolve 
on husband, included in calcula¬ 
tion of allotment, 386, 

If the husband takes 110 interest in 
her wealth, it. is not included, 380. 

In Benares, Mitlulci, and elsewhere, 
law differs, 380. 

Wheresevoral widows with sous, 38 7. 

Two modes of division, 387. 

Patnibhaga, or division by wives, 
387. 

Putrabhaga,or division by satis,387. 

Effects of the two modes of division, 
883. 

Amongst Boodras a guardian may 
refer the question according to 
which the estate should be di¬ 
vided, 888. 

Stepmothers and grandmothers, 888. 

Widow of husband separated from 
Ms co-heir*, 838. 

Allotment of share to wife does not 
imply separation between hus¬ 
band and wife, 389. 
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PAUtmoflr, continued— 

Daughter cannot claim nor share 
in, 390. 

Unmarried daughters take nothing 
during father’s life, 399. 

A married daughter gets nothing 
where male issue, 389, 

Where brothers and sisters are of 
the same fcri.be, 38.9. 

Division prosurnedto be general,389. 

Whether an only son in entitled to 
demand, from his unolea, 889, 

A sou of one of live whole brothers, 
though lm fat her was insane, ia 
entitled on, to one-fifth of pro¬ 
perty acquired by joint funds, 
800. 

Absentees entitled to share ns far 
as seventh in descent, 391. 

Those at homo as far as the fourth, 
391. 

Period of abaenco, 391. 

What constitute- a foreign country, 
391. 

After-born son*, 391. 

Pregnant widow of a co-heir, 391. 

Grandsons claiming by reprosenta- 
fcion are entitled to their father's 
share, 892. 

Land goes to the son of. bom by 
the wife of equal class, 302. 

Bight of a share may be resigned, 
302. 

Upon what property attaches, 394. 

What property is incapable of divi¬ 
sion, 894. 

J'lgh’re, 894. 

Jaghire, or other grant acquired at 
the expense of the patrimony, 
does not belong exclusively to 1 
the Acquirer, 395. 

Though science should have been 
the means of acquisition, 895. 

The acquirer takes a double share, 
395. 

Bengal, 395 

According to law of Beugal, an ac¬ 
quirer using joint-stock has two 
shares, 895. 

Benares school supports equal dis¬ 
tribution in eases of addition to, 
or improvement of, the original 
property, without separate acqui¬ 
sition, 895. 

According to Mitacshara, if common 
stock, improved or augmented by 
one of undivided family bv agri¬ 
culture, commerce, &c., the ac¬ 
quiror entitled to an equal dis¬ 
tribution, 395. 


Pahtition, continued . 

Apolliyam, what it in, 395. 

In the nature of a Raj, 395. 

Enam villages, 898. 

Shro triyam, 897. 

Is inalienable, 399. 

A corrody, 399. 

Offices attached to Pagodas. 400. 

Lands endowed for religious pur¬ 
poses, 400. 

Women not partible, 400. 

Clothe*, 400. 

Vehicles, 400. 

Ornaments, 400. 

Where one member has inoro jewels 
than another, 401. 

Books, tools, &c., 401. 

Regalities and ssemindaries, 401. 

Leads granted to maintain rank, 401. 

Nuptial gifts, 401. 

Annuity, 402. 

Dues attached to the office of kins¬ 
man, 402. 

Self acquisitions, 402. 

Acquisition of a man made by his 
own means alone, is not divisible 
among his brothers, 402. 

Half brother, 403. 

Whether joint stock contributed to 
the acquisition, is sometimes a 
nice question, 403. 

Joint funds, 404. 

Acquisitions by ono of four bro¬ 
thers, with the aid of his father’s 
funds and labour, will on, bo 
made into ten parts, of which 
five will go to the lather, two to 
the acquirer, and one to each of 
his brothers; if acquired without 
any aid, into two parts, the father 
taking one and the acquiror ono, 
the brothers having no right to 
any share, 404. 

Acquisitions made by a man jointly 
with hia brother's four sons, by 
tm»ftus of joint funds, will be di¬ 
vided into two portions, of which 
one will be taken by the acquirer, 
and tho other shared equally by 
the four sons of his brother, 404. 

Younger brother joined with older 
brother in management of self* 
acquired property, 404. 

Divisibility of gains of science, 405. 

In respect of what acquisitions the 
rule applies, 403. 

Gift by a friend, 407. 

Nuptial gift?, 407. 

Gifts must ba made by the donee, 
408, 
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Partition, continued — 

Exception to rule, 408. 

Property recovered, 408, 

Where landed property lost to the 
family may be recovered by a co¬ 
heir without aid from tho family 
resource#, he in entitled to a 
fourth, *10. 

Gains by valour, 411. 

Special property, 412. 

Alienation may be effected for the 
support of the family, not other¬ 
wise, 412. 

Managing co-heir has power to bind 
for a debt contracted £cx the con¬ 
cern, 413. 

Evidence of, 415, 

Presumption in favour of associa¬ 
tion, 416. 

Rebuttal, 416. 

Question of division one of fact, 
416, 

Living apart as to food and habita¬ 
tion, ia not considered a acjmra- 
tion such as to disqualify for au 
inheritance, 417. 

Separate transactions, 417- 

Gifts, 417. 

Sureties, 418. 

Practice of agriculture, 418. 

Religious duties, 418. 

I'onmienaality, 419. 

Separate possession of property, 420. 

Indication of relinquishment on 
division of joint property, 420. 

Separate acquisition, 421. 

Division of income does not consti¬ 
tute division of family, 421, 

Food separately prepared, 421 ♦ 

Purchase of joint-stock property by 
one co-heir, 421. 

When brother* lived separate, trad¬ 
ing without aid from joint funds, 

421. 

Property remaining undivided, vests 
ill surviving eon, to exclusion of 
widow, 421. 

Whether undivided residue subject 
to rule*, relative to separated or 
unsepar&ted brethren, 421. 

Division of produce without land, 

422. t 

Presumption where long residence 

and food taken apart, 422. 

Evidence of kinsmen, 422. 

Occasional employment and receipt 
of supplies for private expenses, 
are not evidence of union, 422. 

Circumstantial evidence, 423. 

Joint management of property, 423. 


PanmiON, continued— 

Soilless widow of an uvj divided 
brother cannot, separata and take 
his share, uor cuu the daughter 
of a former wife take her share, 
423. 

Separate caste invitations and pre¬ 
sents, 423, 

Presumption that trade carried on 
by member of undivided family 
is joint, 423. 

Possession of property divided, 424. 

Jagoonatha’a summing up$ 425, 

Tie union, definition of, 120. 

May take plaoo between separated 
co-heirs, 420. 

Mitacdi&ra limits re-union to father, 
brother, or parental undo, 420. 

But it includes all those who make, 

426. 

Mode of effecting re-union, 426. 

Separation after re-union, 427. 

The superior allotment in right of 
primogeniture forbidden, 437. 

Acquirer gets a double share of 
wealth gained by science, oven 
with the aid of common stock, 

427. 

The order of succession of one dying 
after re-union, is an exception to 
that of obstructed heritage, 428, 
430. 

Exception to the rule that a re¬ 
united brother should keep the 
share of his re-united co-heir, 428. 

The right of whole brothers united, 
and half-brothers re-united, 428. 

Fixed property, the uteri no brother 
takes, concealed wealth and ani¬ 
mals he takes with those re¬ 
united, 429. 

The son succeeds in all cases, 429. 

The son of one r« united succeeds 
before other re-united persons, 
430, 

In other cases the parents, and first 
the mother, 430. 

Then the brother and paternal uncle 
equally, 430. 

Brothers not re united share with 
ire-united uncles, 430. 

The wife, if alone ro-united, 430. 

If others re united, she does noli 
succeed, but must be maintained, 
430. 

Among un re-united persons suc¬ 
ceeding to one re-united with 
other mem hers of the family, the 
mother is first, then the father 
then the eldest wife, 430. 
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Effect of pro vision against alienation 
in, 158. 

Partnership, Severance of.— See 
Christian, 819. 

Paternal Relatives--• 

May select husband for daughter if 
lather fail, 6. 

Guardians in default of elder bro¬ 
ther, 01. 

Paternal Uncle— 

Kot a reflection of a son, 37. 

Paths ~ 

For cows nob divisible, 412. 

Pat ni bhaga,—Partition. 

Division by wives, 387. 

Effect .of division by, 888. 

Guardian may refer question 
whether estate should be divided 
according to, 388. 

Patriarch vl System— 

Mr Maynes* remarks on, 66. 

Payment or Debts, 77. 

Order of, 78. 

See Charqxs on Inheritance.— 
Debts, 825. 

Feb Capita— 

Sons take, irrespective of their 
mothers, 376. 

Period of Partition.—S ee Parti¬ 
tion, 341. 

Conflicting opinions in different 
schools as to, 342. 

In Bombay, 342. 

In Bengal, 343. 

In Madras, 344. 

Perpetuity— 

Rule against, 184. 

Perquisite, Woman's— 

Explanation of, 206. 

Order of descent, 207. 

Personal Property— 

Descent ol—See Property, 74. 

Alienation of, whether, or self- 
acquired,— Bee Ai.iknation. 140, i 

Personalty.—S ee Propertt, 73. 

Per Stirpbs— 

Granddaughters take their grand¬ 
mothers property, 272. 

On partition others than sons take, 
377. 

Pledge— 

W he r e emi i tor has tak on for deb t,78. 

Polliyam.—S ee Partition, 395. 

Polygamy— 

Soo Marriage. —SurtRosssiON.— 
Husband.—Charges on Inheri¬ 
tance, 96. 

Prohibition against, merely di¬ 
rectory, 90. 


Possession— 

Of divided property evidence of 
separation, 424. 

Postponement— 

Of payment of debts with consent 
of orudibors, 325. 

PUAJATATYA— 

Form of marriage, 4. 

Pratiloma, 835. 

Pregnant Women— 

Postponement of partition until de¬ 
livery of, 328. 

Presents— 

Beturn of, on annulling engagement 
of marriage, 6. 

Of courtesy and affection to bo 
returned if engagement not ful¬ 
filled, 6. 

If made by kinsmen by way of sale 
to be relie ved, 6. 

Presumption— 

In favour of adoption, 23. 

Adoption mustbestrictly proved, 23. 

Presumptive.— See Heir, 

Primogeniture— 

Abolished, 245. 

Principalities— 

l)o not descend in co-parcencry, 
380. 

Principality— 

Descends to widow, 249, 256, 259. 

Zemindary, 256. 

Priority— 

Amongst classes as to payment of 
debts, 78. 

Produce— 

Division of, without the land does 
not constitute separation, 422. 

Profuse Expenditure— 

Diminution of share on account of, 
83. 

Prohibited Degrees. — See Mar¬ 
riage. 

Of relationship are not be infringed 
in marriage, 12. 

Wotnau must not bo descended 
from paternal and maternal an¬ 
cestors of proposed husband 
within the sixth degroe, 12. 

The rule confined to uncles, bro¬ 
thers, .sisters, and their descend¬ 
ants, 12. 

Adopted son within, 12. 

Adopted son cannot marry in his 
own family withiu, 54. 

Property.—S ee Introductory Re¬ 
marks, Charters ok Justice 
for India. 

Charges on—-SeeC harges ON Pro- 
PBRTT « 
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'no pert y, continued— 

Beal und personal, of adoptive 
father goes to adoptive eon, 64. 
Am\ self-acquisition* undisposed of 
by father, 64. 

Land was the earliest eubject of 
acquisition, 78. 

Is fourfold, 74. 

UciU, 74. 

Personal, 74. 

-A mitral, 74. 

Self-acquired, 74. 

Buildings, 74. 

Slaves formerly real, 74. 

Corrodies, 74. 

An to possession, La either joint or 
separate, 74. 

Difference between English and 
Hindoo law with reference to 
descent of real and personal pro* 
perty, 74. 

Mode of acquisition, 75. 

Absence for twelve years entitles 
heir to succession to, 75. 

Death then presumed, 75. 

Some authorities contend that 
period varies with age of missing 
person, 75. 

Sons have with father co-ordinate 
right in ancestral, 75. 

Must divide equally, 75. 

Cannot alien*to without concur¬ 
rence, 75. 

According to Mitacshara, is inalien¬ 
able as regards interest of par* 
ocuwrs, 75. 

What is ancestral, 76. 

Creation of right of inheritance, 75, 
Indefensible inchoate right created 
by birth, 75. 

In Peninsular and North India 
sons have with their father by 
birth co-ordinate concern in an¬ 
cestral, 75. 

So father must divide it equally, 
75. 

Audi cannot alienate without their 
concurrence, 75. 

In this school, a» regards interest of 
parceners, it is inalienable, 75. 
Bengal follows same rule with re¬ 
spect to partition, 75. 

Father has otherwise an unreserved 
power of alienation over all ho 
possesses, 75. 

What is adverse possession, 75, 

Joint, 76. 

What is, 76. 

^elf-acquired, 76. 

What is, 76. 
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Property, continued ~ 

Stridhami, 70. 

In real ancestral, light limited, 
and male issue of occupant, if 
free from disqualifying defects, 
possess interest equal to that of 
occupant, 76, 

Cannot alienate or assign unequal 
shares, 76. 

Lost but recovered is not ancestral, 
78. 

But self-acquired, 76. 

Unless recovered by use of pa'ri- 
mony, 76. 

Self-acquired, how acquired, 76. 
Indefeasible title after three gene¬ 
ration*, 76. 

If possession adverse, 76. 

Devolution of, 222* 

1. From a sole separate owner. 

222 . 

2. From a female, 222. 

Ascends.—See Inheritance, 287. 
Upon what partition attaches, 

894. 

hat incapable of division, 
304. * 

Prostitution—. 

Its gains recognised, 305. 

Pundit- 

Will overcome any passage of law 
too stubborn for other maniputn- 
tiou by th# oftvn baseksa attaga- 
t.ion of custom, 40. See Intro¬ 
duction. 

Pom.—Sea Inbfhttasc*. 

Put.--S ee Adoption. 

Adoption on failure of son neces- 
ftary to save from. 4. 

It in not son's performance of 
exequial rites that saves from, 
^4, 45. 

U .“ <*« birth of a son that saves 
irorn, 44, 45. 

PCT»rSHAOA— 

^ UTl tf ; nanced in the High 
Court of Madras, 234 ® 

Ptr:: vmiAOA.~a ec 
Division by sons, 387. 

ElTect of division bv. 388. 
rtuard,an may rcfer the quoati 

whether estate should be divided 
aceordnig to, 888. 

PrjTBA.—See Adoption, Son. 

Etymology of, 18 . 

PCTRESHTt, OH SaCRED F IRE - Se „ 

v.Jzr"’ «■“•»*■) * 

°”™. io - s “ p * m >' 
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Kacshaju— 

Form of marriage, 4. 

Rajah— 

Public and private property of, 243. 

I4a Si K— 

Land granted to maintain, 401. 

Rati v’Icatjon— 

Of minor fta to partition, 331. 
lie must have full knowledge of his 
rights, m. 

And abandon them, 331. 

RfAITYi—See pRQFBRTT, 73. 

Real Puoplbty— 

Descent of.—See Phovkrty, 74. 

Rr ALIY AND Pr,BSONA.tTY— 

Of adoptive father, goes to adoptive 
son, 54. 

Reasonable— 

Debts incurred on account of cere 
monies, marriage, Ac., must be, 
84 . 

Receiving— 

There must bo, as well os giving, 
to constitute valid adoption, 49. 

Recovered Pkovehty.—-S ee Pro- 

FfillTY, 76. 

“Whether real or personal, tr ee verer 
may alienate, 140. 

Rk DISTRIBUTION*— 

Parties may consent to, where ori¬ 
ginal, unequal, 318. 

Reflection ok a Son, 36. 

Regautirs— 

Partition of.—See Partition, 401. 

Rxuaiooft Duties— 

Of unseparated brethren are single, 
418. 

Rklioiouh Element— 

Cannot be excluded in questions of 
adoption, 24. 

ItKUOIOCS iNhl 'TtTTIONS ** 

Qualified sons of disinherited man, 
may inherit with certain excep¬ 
tions, 101. 

Special rule for their wives and 
daughters, 101, 104. 

Religious Orders - 

Disqualification for inheritance, 

102 . 

Order of suc cession amongst, 305. 

Religious PumvoftEa— 

Lands endowed for.- See Partition, 
306, 400. 

RXUCNQU IfiHMXKT— 

Of joint property, 420. 

Whether evidence of division, 420. 

Remainder— 

Devise of self-acquired property by 
way of, 161. 


Re-marriage— 

Of widower, 6. 

Of widow, 7- 

“Mode of contracting, 7. 

For legal purposes, ceremonies im¬ 
material, 7. 

Gift and acceptance only neoes 
»ary, 8. 

Xaythapathi, or seven steps, 8. 
Contract being perfected may be 
enforced, 8. 

Contract fixes the connubial rela¬ 
tion, 8. 

Rights thus created, 8. 

Duration of union, 8. 

Severance of, 8. 

Infidelity, 8. 

Causes justifying, 12. 

Supersession, 12. 

Polygamy permitted, 13. 
Prohibition against, directory, 13. 
Practice not approved in Bengal, 13. 
Husband cannot supersede wife at 
pleasure, 13. 

Justifying circumstances, 13. 

1. Consent, 13. 

2. Legal causes, 13. 

Present on, ,13. 

Illegal supersession, 14. 

Residence of wives, 14. 

Entitled to inherit, 14. 

Women may now contract, 15. 
Suttee, 15. 

Re-marriage, 272. 

Remote Kindred. — See Inherit¬ 
ance, 

Renunciation- 

Son may renounce on partition, 
374. 

Right to a shave may be renounced, 
892. 

Re-opening— 

Of partition when once made, 318. 
Residence— 

Of widow, 192. 

Presumption as to separation where 
long, and food taken apart, 

422. 

Residence or wtff. — 

On supersession, 14. 

When several wives, 14. 
Reunion— 

After there may be subsequent 
partition, 318. 

Where after-born sons, 318. 

With father lets in the acne to 
share with after bom eousi 330. 
See Partition, 445. 

Romans— 

Custom of, on adoption 19. 
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Sac r AM1KT3— 

Observance of the five groat, sepa¬ 
rately » vidoacO of partition, 418. 

Sacrko Thread.- 3«o Ooi’Anayana. 

SACftitH'KB BY FIRR'— 

Ceftmiony of, at marriage of minor 
importance, 8, 

Saculya»- 

Bight to inheritance.—See Strjd- 
iuna, 197. 

Saokh- 

When commentator* differ, we 
must have recourse to texts of, 
with regard to the interpretation 
of the law, 183. 

Saciotra.—S ee adoption— Marriage. 

Samanodicas. — See Inheritance, 
Stridhana. 

Derivation of, 227. 

Are of two gnuiea, 227. 

Limit of, 228. 

Samavurthaka— 

Ceremony of, at clos© of atudent- 
hllip, 5. 

S4r1.KDAft.~-See Inheritance Staid- 
Han A. 

Derivation of, 227. 

Are of two grades, 227. 

Limit of, 227. 

SAPTIIAPATIir— 

Or beven atepa, 8. 

Marriage ceremony of, 8. 

Saudayika— 

With regard to the capacity of a 
widow to alienate, 127- 

Diffe rent kinds of woman's property 
Are called, 191. 

How it is to be used, 191, 

Saudaiyaca Striddana- 

Or giHof affectionate kindred, 128 f 
note. 

Second marriage, right of wife to 
sue for fee on, 128. 

SclKNCK— 

Property acquired by, obtained at 
•xpetu* of joint stock, 306. 

Ordinary gains of, are divisible when 
acquired at family expense, 405. 

And receiving family maintenance, 
405. 

Otherwise, where imparted at ex¬ 
pense of one not a member of 
the family, 405. 

Gains by.—See Partition, 400. 

What is wealth gained by, 407. 

Second Marhiack.—S ee Marriage. 

Presents on.—See Stmdhana, 200. 

Sel»acqujrej> Property.—S ee Pro i 
PKRTT, 73,75. 


SRi.v-AcquiRRD Property, continued- 

If undisposed of, go to adoptive 
son, 54. 

How acquired, 76. 

What ia, 70. 

No family debt affects, 79. 

Except perhaps to extent of ac¬ 
quirer's owm share, 79. 

If joint property insufficient to 
Jintini’y debt, 79. 

Whether, or ancestral is alienable, 

140. 


In Bengal, 
147, 


unequal distribution of. 


Devise of, by way of executory or 
remainder.- See Will, 161, 

In Madras, a Hindoo in possession, 
without male isaut), kinsmen, 
or coparceners, may devise an¬ 
cestral a* well aa, 162, 167. 

Concurrence A sons in, 170. 

Father lias uncontrolled poweroneo 
only, 171. 

Of a single man, may alienate with¬ 
out concurrence of sons, 172. 

Of a coparcener vesta iu his male 
isaue as far as great grandson, 


Failing him, it goes to united bro¬ 
thers, 245. 

Willow inherits, of husband in pre¬ 
ference to male kin, 245. 

Of undivided husband goes to 
widow, 247. 

Descends to widow, 249. 

Jtight of widow to succeed to, of 
her undivided husband, 259. 

Immoveable, 265. 

Undivided Hindoo entitled during 
life to separate enjoyment of, 


But will devolve on his coparcener* 
if undisposed of, 266. 

His widow entitled only to main¬ 
tenance, 266. 

In whatever way obtained, the 
daughter takes, 278. 

In Malabar, without aid of family 
funds, belongs to acquirer, 312. 

Father must reserve two shares fur 
himself on partition, when hi* 
wife is not past child-bearing, 328. 

As to compulsory division of.—See 
Partition, 346. 

Partition of, without consent of 
father, 354. 

What is, 365. 


Explanation of, acquisition by learn¬ 
ing, 355. 

In Bengal, 355. 
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8K/.F-ACQt?mEi) Property, continued— 

Not if joint stock used in acquisi¬ 
tion, 3 GO. 

Bombay, 356. 

Lost property recovered is, 856. 

Applies to moveable property at 

Madras, 850. 

In Bengal and Bombay, to move- 
abU and immoveable, 356. 

Ancestral property recovered is, 353. 

Special rule with regard to laud re¬ 
covered, 357. 

Madras, 357. 

Sons have aomo interest in immove* 
able property, 357. 

Undecided whether son can compel 
division of immoveable, 857. 

Ov ner may divide immoveable, as 
he likes, 858. 

Father may withdraw share in case 
of ludigt'nce, 358. 

Enumeration of subjects of, 358. 

Acquisition must be made without 
charge to patrimony, 358. 

Where obtained from common stock, 
359. 

Exception with regard to acquisi¬ 
tion by learning, 359. 

Without detriment to the paternal 
estate, 859. 

Gifts from father, 360. 

Where gained by valour are distri¬ 
butable, 360. 

Wealth acquired by labour, 360. 

Employment in agriculture, 860. 

Brothers living in union al e entitled 
to lands purchased by tboir ac¬ 
quisitions in proportion to their 
respective contributions, 361. 

Should be distributed according to 
the funds and labour employed 
by each, 861. 

Acquisitions made by means of the 
patrimony, 361. 

Lands purchased by one member 
with borrowed money, 362. 

Exclusively acquired by one co¬ 
heir not to bo shared by hia 
brethren, 362. 

Interest of father in wealth acquired 
by united sons, 862. 

Where one brother associates with 
another in developing his pro¬ 
perty. 868. 

House built on joint land* 363. 

Augmentation of common fund, 
863. 

Acquisitions by unassisted labour, 

363. 

Without aid of joint funds,*363. 


Bel F'Ackh’Ibed Propk rtv, con ti nued •— 

Exception in case of land, the re¬ 
covery of which entitles the ac¬ 
quirer to a fourth over his own 
share, 863. 

Land acquired by means of Yautaca, 
304. 

Half brother shall not participate 
with his co-proprietor, 364. 

Improvement of undivided pro¬ 
perty, 364. 

Agreement between members re 
speeding expenditure of, 864. 

Rename* purchase by member of 
a joined family docs not render 
it, 365. 

. Unequal distribution of immove¬ 
able, prohibited in Bengal, 369. 

Unequal distribution ci£ as well 
aa moveable ancestral, 869. 

According to Maon. Cons, if onco 
mode, valid, 369. 

This opinion diacusaod and refuted, 
370. 

Although distribution of, in dis¬ 
cretion of father, it must ndfc be 
arbitrary, 373. 

Property acquired by use of patri¬ 
mony is not. 373. 

Whether the Augmentation or im¬ 
provement of the joint property 
by the several rnembers are to ho 
treated os, or as ancestral, depends 
upon whether they arise from 
employment of common stock, or 
by the independent exertions of 
the individual, 402. 

If the former, the benefit arises to 
all alike without regard to the 
amount of individual contri¬ 
bution, 402. 

And is divisible as ancestral pro¬ 
perty, 402. 

If attributable to individual ex¬ 
ertion, hia co heirs have no right 
to a share, 402. 

Although, during its accretion, he 
continued undivided, 402. 

Acquisition by a man’ own means 
alone, is not divisible among co- 
sharers, 402. 

A brother, whether half or whole, 
cannot share, 493. 

Whether joint stock contributed to, 
i* sometimes a nice question, 
403. 

When brothers are living in union, 
the law will imply that acquia- 
ticuis are mads by use of family 
property, 403. 




SHLF-ACQUIHKD,P»0ri£KTY,roa4inftfdJ— 
Whan the contrary in shown, they 
are not divisible, 403. 
Acquisitions by one or* four bro¬ 
thers, with the aid oI his father’u 
funds and labour, will, on par¬ 
tition, be made into ton parts, of 
which five will go to the father, 
two to the acquirer, and on© to 
oach <»f the brothers, 4ul. 

If acquired without any did, into two 
parts, the fathei taking one, uud 
the acquirer the other, the bro¬ 
thers having no right, 404. 
Younger brother joined with elder 
in management of, 402. 

Incidental expenditure, 404. 

Where expenditure incidental to 
acquisition, but not made for 
purpose of gain, does not give the 
gains a partible character, 405. 
Thus, wealth spent for maintenance, 
nourishment, &c., 105. 

So expenditure on the son’s initia¬ 
tion or wedding is not made with 
a view to gain, 405. v 
Divisibility of gains of adenee, 
405 

Iu respect of what acquisitions, the 
rule applies, 400. 

Acquisitions by learning, 400. 
Exception to the rule as to Acquisi¬ 
tions gained by us© of joint stock, 
408. 

Treasure trove, 408. 

Anything given by a stranger, 
through commiseration. 408. 

Lost property recovered,—Bee Par¬ 
tition, 408. 

SJtLF-ACqiTKlTlOSS. — See Selp-aC* 
QtnrtED PHOPEBTT. 

Separation— 

Causes of infidelity, 8. 
Disappointment of the Object of 
marriage, 12. 

Impotence, 12. 

Barrel i ness. 12. 

Disease, 12. 

Wife, however, entitled to mainte¬ 
nance, 12. 

Separate AcquiamoN.—See Self- 

ACqn FRED PuOlERTY. 

Liable for debt inclined in con¬ 
sequence of profuse expenditure, 
84. 

No evidence of partition either w ay, 

421. 

Set abatis Possession*— 

Of property, evidence of division, 
420. ^ 


Separate Tranbactions-- 
Evidence of separation, 417. 
Servile Clans - 
No stage of studentship for, 6. 

No limitation of time of marriage, 6. 
Several Wive.-,— 

Where, eldest inherits first, 255. 
Shkotrlyam— 

Conferred for life, 132. 

Each holder can only alienate his 
own interest, 132. 

Bight of adopted son to succeed to, 

184. 

Bight of widow to succeed to, 134. 
►See Partition, 337. 

SlfcTElLS-— 

Contract of marriage of, by brother, 

0. 

And their descendants, within the 
prohibited degrees of marriage, 
12. 

Marriage of younger before cider, 12. 
Entitled to maintenance, 98* 

Where one of several daughters 
who flucoeeded as maiden die* 
leaving sons, 285. 

According to law of Bengal, the 
sons alone take mother's share 
exclusive? of, and son, 285. 

Where she succeeds as married 
woman leaving sons, and, sons, 
285. 

►Seo I n’Heritancb, 290. 

Excluded from heritage, 296. 

In Bombay, succeed to estate of 
deceased brother, if separably 
acquired by their father, in 
preference to their father's son, 
296 

?v Expenses of initiation of, 326. 

P Of marriage of, 326. 

The mention of being roamed by 
Nano la does not intend a distinct 
period of partition, 347. 

Sister’s Fee. - See STRtDHAXA, 217. 
S'mter’b Son.—S ee Adoption. 

Daughters son and, are the sons of 
Soodras, and may be affiliated by 
them, 38, 42. 

Such adoptions are allowed to all 
cla&aes, at leant where no others 
procurable, 38. 

For the three superior tribes, is 
nowhere mentioned as a mod, 39. 
Not yet decided whether a Soodra 
can make adoption of a sister’s or 
daughter’s son, 39. 

In the Andhra country, as in Ben- 
gal, a Brahmin cannot adopt his 
39, 42. 

2a 
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SJiM'kr’s Son, *v .ntimtul— 

In Bengal a Brahmin cannot adopt, 
42 

Korin North‘Western Provinces, 42. 
Brahmin’s widow cannot, 42. 

A Brahmin having a daughter and 
daughter-* n-kw cannot adopt a 
son of a daughter deceased, 42. 
Nor can such person, if m adopted, 
adopt his wife’s sister s son, and 
make him heir to the grand¬ 
father^ property, which would 
pass to the daughter-in-law on the 
Br&hroiu’s death, and after to 
daughter, 42, 

Boo Bthidhana, 207, 214, 217. 
Excluded from inheritance in Ben¬ 
ares and Mithtla, 228. 

In Bengal admitted, 228. 

Boo Sisters, 285. 

In default of brothers, grandsons 
inherit in Bengal, 298. 

But not in the other provinces, 
298. 


Succession after, 800. 

Hla vks— 

Formerly real property, 74. 

Skuiti Chandiuka. —So© Stiudhana, 

iNriKHlTANCE. 

Holds that to entitle the widow to 
her huslwuicl’s property she rnuat 
have daughters, 248. 

This doctrine refuted, 248. 

Soot At, BEr.ATIONS— 

Estrange incut do©& not extend to, 
54. 

Son— 

Successive adoptions.—See Siro 
OEsatvc Adoptions. 

Ncoessary to perform obsequies and 
discharge debts, 4. 

Necessary to save from P>it, 4. 

On failure of, adaption necessary, 4, 
Marriage directed towards obtain¬ 
ing, 17. 

If that object fail, adoption resorted 
to, 17. 

Performance of obsequies by, 17. 
Payment of debts by, 17. 

Formerly eleven kinds of, 18. 
Legitimate, principal one, 18. 

Given in adoption preferable one 
amongst those obtained in that 
mode, 18. 

Now only three kinds of, 18. 

By birth or Aurasa, 18. 

By adoption. Dattaka, 18. 

By Kritrima, or son made, IS. 

An after born, supersedes adopted, 

22. t 


Son, continued — 

Adopted entitled to one-fourth of 
the property, 22. 

Should after-born, die without issue, 
adopted takes the whole pro- 
^ petty, 22. 

Failing, widow may perform obae* 
quins, 22. 

Widow may perform obsequies on 
failure of, 22. 

In her default, by brother, but not 
with same effect a#, 22. 

Performance of exeqni ri rights, no 
difficulty is in, when natural born 
sons, 23. 

It is not performance of exequitil 
rites that saves from Pub, 24. 

But his birth, 24. 

Man is absolved from debt by birth 
of, 25. 

W hetlier a father having given 
away an only, may adopt another, 
25. 

included in legitimate Issue, 25. 

Two individuals cannot adopt same, 

20 . 

Except in case of one nephew 
by peveral uncles, 26. 

Where male issue incompetent to 
the performance of funeral rites, 
father souless may adopt, 26. 

Conversion of, to Christianity. —- 
Sec Adoption. 

To b© adopted must be of woman 
whom adopter might have mar¬ 
ried, 86, 

Reflection of a, 86, 

Liable for fathor’a debts, as well as 
those contracted on bis account 
during minority, 65. 

Not liable for father’s debts durum 
life, 79. h 

Born after fathers death, 330.— 
See Partition, 

Born after adoption, 330, 

B Jam ©leas if disqualified persons 
take a share, 101. 

Of a woman married in irregular 
order, 104, 

Produced through a kinsman, 104. 

Or apostate from a religious order 
104. 

Begotten on a wife sprung from a 
higher class, do not inherit, 104. 

Of a weman married in irregular 
order, may be heirs, 104. 

If he be of the same tribe with his 
father, 104. 

So of a mrn of a different but 
superior tribe by a woman 
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Son, continva !— 

espoused in regular gradation, 
104. 

Of a man married to a woman of 
inferior tribe, is not heir. 101. 

But is entitled to maintenance, 
104. 

Co-proprietom with father, 325. 

Bight to maintenance out of an¬ 
cestral property, 325, 

Each has inherent right to partition, 
327. 

Share jure rtputaitalionn, 327. 

In Madras may enforce division of 
ancestral property from, father, 
327. 

May dispute unequal division, 374. 

Each may demand bin ehare at 
different periods, 374. 

Or may renounce, 374. 

Take par capita, 876. 

One requiring partition no excep¬ 
tion to rule as to equality of 
stares, 378. 

Where several, they take as ono 
heir the property descending to 
them as coparceners, 380. 

And enjoy it under one magagor, 

1380, 

80 »*lN-fcAW~- 

Father in-law cannot disinherit hia 
heir in favour of, 100. 

Not in line of heirs, 272. 

BovXJ&g Man— 

May adopt, 25. 

Who is, 25. 

Soodea—* 

Need not marry into the same 
caste, 9. 

Amongst, minority latte till six¬ 
teen, 63. 

Illegitimate son of, 241. 

Marriage with, only obstacle to 
adoption, 4. 

Marriage amongst, 4. 

May contract a Brahmin marriage, 
5. 

No stage of studentship for, 0. 

No limitation of time for mar¬ 
riage, 6. 

laughter's sons and sister's hods 
may bo affiliated by, 38, 42. 

Not decided whether ho can adopt 
a sister’s or a daughter's son, 88, 
42. 

May adopt t son from a Gotra, or 
family different to his own, 49. 

No age fixed for adoption of, 51. 

After born And adopted son share 
equally, 54. 


Sooruu, continued— 

Amongst, illegitimate children in¬ 
herit, 281 

And take liaK the share of legiti¬ 
mate children, 234. 

Bastard's right to inherit, 238. 

On failure or daughters sons among, 
illogitimato sons * ucceed to full 
shares, 284. 

Were always entitled to half share®, 
284. 

Illegitimate children of. —Sea Far- 
5 38. 

W hen entitled to inherits® eft, 333. 

When entitled to maintenance, 335. 

Among, failing a putra, a won of a 
daughter becomes a co-heir, 836. 

Sources or uie Law, xxii. 

Southern India— 

In, adopted' eon inherits one-fourth 
if after-born son, 54, 

See Inheritance, 805. 

Special Property— 

Not divisible, yet co-heirs have an 
an interest in, 41 2. 

Wells and tanks, 412. 

Couches, 412. 

Eating and drinking vessels, 412. 

Paths for cows, 412. 

Carriage road, 412. 

Books must go to the learned, 
412. 

Spiritual PitECfiPTOR.—-See Inhumt- 
ANCX. 

Statute of Limitation— 

Only bar to legal right, 9*. 

Docs not operate when there is a 
constantly accruing right, 98. 

St epm oti nine— 

And their daughters entitled to 
maintenance, 96. 

Right to share on partition, 388. 

StridHana.—S ec Marriage. 

Presents, where marriage com¬ 
pleted, become, 7* 

Whether included in estimating 
maintenance, 89. 

In Bengal, a w oman has absolute 
power of alienation over, except 
immoveable property, gift of hus¬ 
band, 126. 

If a legacy ho given to a wife by 
her husband’* relatives, or by her 
own, it is, 130. 

If given by a stranger, she cannot 
part with her interest in it with¬ 
out her husband’s consent, 130. 

Mitacskara school, 174. 

Definition of, 174. 

Derivation, 174. 
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, Rimi ana, continued — 

Not governed by ordinary rules of 
inheritance, 174. 

What oonstitutea, 174. 

Different descriptions of, 175. 
Women's property, not a technical 
expression, 175. 

Gifts subsequent, 176, 185. 

Property devolving by inheritance, 

1 / 6 . 

.Eight of husband to succeed .to wife's 
property depends oil nature of 
her title, whether atridhiuium or 
peculiar property, 176- 
Husband must restore, used in dis¬ 
tress if ho marry again, 187. 
Ornaments worn by the wife, 187, 
188. 

Bombay school— 

Different kinds of, 187. 

What husband ha* promised, it 
must be made good by son as a 
debt, 188. 

Nature ami amount of, 188. 
fraudulent gift is not, lSS. 

In some kinds, women possess abso¬ 
lute property, 189. 

But not in immoveable property 
given by their husbands, 189. 
Husbands and others do not pos¬ 
sess absolute power over, 189. 
Husbamla not liable to make good 
wife's property taken iu distress, 
100 . 

Where husband takes second wife, 
must restore it, 190, 

Bad woman not entitled to, 190. 
Mithihv law— 

Different kinds of, 190. 

Saudayika, 191. 

How to boused, 191. 

Ornamental apparel, 191. 
Ornaments worn with consent of 
husband, 191, 

What property may bo enjoyed by 
a woman at pleasure, after her 
husband's death, 191. 

How she may enjoy his estate, and 
how who is to live, 192. 

A childless, chaste widow shall 
during her life enjoy his pro¬ 
perty, 192. 

Enjoyment of immoveable pro¬ 
perty, 192, 

Property protect .d in the lifetime 
of her husband, 19#. 

Alienation of immoveable property 
by widow, 192. 

Im tnoveabl e pro pert yin honied from 
son, 193. 


Stiudhana, cmlinued— 

Should not be used but for the 
relief of a distressed son, 193. 

In that case the husband shall pay 
the principal only, 193. 

If the wife give fcho property in 
distress, he may return it when 
he pleases 193. 

When husband not bound to return 
it, 193. 

When a wife can take, 194. 

Bad wife unworthy of, 194. 

What is meant by honour due to 
her, 104. 

Order of succession of varies, 190. 

Where deceased is a maiden, 196. 

If married, and property given her 
at time of nuptials, 196. 

After the death of a maiden, 196. 

lu default of those descendants, 
where marriage in Brahma form, 
106. 

Assoora, 196. 

According to the Benares and Mi- 
tbila school, 197. 

If married, and property not given 
at time of nuptials, 107. 

Right of husband to succeod to, 
176. 

Wife or widow may alienate, 183, 
186. 

Strange's enumeration of different 
kinds of, 183. 

Bengal school, different descrip¬ 
tions of, 185. 

Gifts subsequent, 185. 

Wealth earned by mechanical arts, 
ISO, 188. 

Husband may use in distress, 186. 
Number of sorts of, not restricted 
to six, 180. 

Wife has not power over wealth 
earned by mechanical arts, or 
gifts received from strangers, 
186,187. 

Madras aud Benares schools, 198. 
Property inherited by a daughter 
us her mother's streedban, 198. 
Property acquired iub her own 
atreedhan, 198. 

Distribution of, 198. 

He rs Are different, according to 
the form of marriage ceremony, 
196, 198. 

Whore the woman leaves issue, 198. 
Presents on second marriage, 200. 
Bengal school— 

Descent of, 200. 

After descent of, is governed by 
ordinary rules of inheritance, 200 
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8?Rl QUA s r A, con tin utd-~ 

Maiden*# property, 200. 

Of a married woman, 201. 

Wben married according to ap 
proved or disapproved forms, 201. 

Whore property given to her by 
her father, 201. 

Whore not so given, 202. 

Succession of a woman's children 
to the separate property, 202. 

Passage* apparently contradictory 
of the daughter's succession in 
exclusion of the son, relate to 
the wealth received by tho 
mother at her nuptials, 20i>. 

Yan tuleft, 203. 

Ihirinayya, meaning of, 203. 

Daughter's son not meant where it 
is said that issue male succeeds 
ou failure of daughters, 204. 

It is right that the sou should in¬ 
herit before the daughter’s son, 
204. 

1st. The woman's property goes to 
the unaffime d daughters, 204. 

Succession to tho separate property 
of a childless widow, 205. 

Presents given to her when a 
maiden, 200. 

Explanation of fee or perquisite, 

200 . 

Where collaterals inherit, 207. 

Daughter's son succeeds on failure 
of the daughter and the male 
issue, 207. 

Order of succession to the separate 
property of a childless woman, 
207. 

A contrary practice must be re¬ 
jected as unauthorised, 200. 

Order of succession to woman's 
peculiar property, according to 
Klburling, 210. 

Property inherited as widow, 211. 

P.roj»crty taken by a chi Idle**, wife 
on a partition by husband, or by 
husband on partition amongsons, 
211 . 

Bengal school, 211. 

The successors to ft married wo¬ 
man’s property arc her children, 
211 . 

Argument against the reciprocal 
rights of the eons and tho daugh¬ 
ters, 211. 

Amongst daughters, the unmarried 
are first, sharing with sons, 
211 . 

Daughter’s daughter gets some 
trifle, 212. 


Stridiu na, contln ml 

All pr jmrty acquired by tuarriagft 
tho duughtjr and not the sou 
tikes, .12. 

All the property, except two kinds, 
goes to da ightora unmarried ami 
unpi ovuleJ, 212. 

Distinction wwives of different 
classes exist, 212. 

In default of daughters, their issue 
succeed, 212. 

Distribution among daughters and 
among sons ia according to 
mothers, 212. 

Issue of the daughters succeed ou 
their default, 212. 

On failure of daughters and their 
issue, 213. 

The right of daughters ami their 
issue confined to the six kinds of 
property, 213. 

Worn oil’s property is an exception 
to the general right of sons, 213. 

On default of offspring, tho kins¬ 
men succeed, 213. 

The right of kindred depends upon 
the particular form by which the 
woman was married, 213. 

The effect of these rights is differ¬ 
ent in the different chases, 214*. 

Heirs of a woman, on failure of her 
husband and parents, defined, 
214. 

When the son inherits presents 
from kindred, 214. 

And the brother gets the perqui¬ 
site, 214. 

Gifts to be restored to the bride¬ 
groom when the bride dies bofore 
marriage, deducting chargee, 
214. 

Present# by the maternal kindred 
belong to the brother* of the tie- 
ceased damsel, 215. 

Mithila school, 215. 

Succession to a woman'* separate 
property, 215. 

How a woman's property la to be 
divided, 215. 

Explanation, 215. 

Who receive a woman’s separate 
property, 215. 

Explanation, 215. 

The daughter shall receive a share 
from the maternal estate, 215. 

The unmarried daughter inherit# 
the property given to the mother 
on her marriage, 210. 

Youtaca, 210. 

Parioayya, 210. 
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SriuiWBtAiu, continued- 

Who receive* the residue of the 
property alter payment of the 
debts, 216. 

Wlujre tho rule is applicable, 216. 

Who succeed on failure of daugh¬ 
ters, 216. 

Harried slaters share with kinsmen, 

210 . 

On failure of daughter®, and so 
forth, 216. 

Married Bisters shall receive some¬ 
thing from the estate given to 
her by her kindred, 216. 

Explanation, 216. 

The property of a woman married 
according to certain ceremonies 
goes to husband on failure of 
i*r.iuu, 216 . 

When her property goes to her 
parents, 216. 

Explanation, 217. 

Who, according to Gautama, shall 
get the children's fee, 217. 

Whore this text applies, .217. 

Who shall take tho wealth of a 
deceased damsel, 217. 

Summary of tho law of succession 
in tho Chmtam&ni, 217. 

H >w far heritable, 217. 

Who may inherit, 217. 

Daughters’ daughters represent 
their mothers, 217- 

Tho unmarried exclude the mar¬ 
ried, 217- 

Co-wife*# children, 217. 

Sister* son, 217. 

Helm of the separata property of 
the deceased proprietress, 217. 

Whether property coming by in¬ 
heritance to daughters is, 274. 

See Inheritance, 291. 

If not, but inherited from son, pro¬ 
perty passes in Bengal to his 
heirs, 201. 

STUDENTHUJi*— 

Opeuinx of, marked by Oopanayana, 

5, *' 

Period of marriage of Brahmins, 6. 
Of Chetriya*, 5. 

Of Vyayas, 5. 

No stage of, for Soodras or servile 
class, 6. 

Subsequent Discovery ~ 

Effects subsequently discovered, 
318. 

Success ion. —See Property, Inherit- 

AJtfCC. 

Law a of, reserved to natives, 1, 

Of adopted sou, 51. 


Succession, continued - 

To property of childless adopted 
son, 54. 

Qooe to heirs of adoptive father, 55. 

Father of adoptive father cannot 
claim, 55. 

Rule of, depends on two principles, 
263. 

Suoceshivw Adoptions.—S oo Adop¬ 
tion. 

Where purposes at first fail, 27. 

Onlv one can bo adopted at a time, 

27. 

Second, during lifetime of first 
adopted son, 27, 57. 

Acquiescence in division of property 
by the father, 27. 

SUUHA DaTTaRA— 

Nephew given in adoption by 
father, cannot be adopted by 
undo, 26, 43. 

Supersession,—S ee Marktaor. 

Supersession, 13, 128, 200, 

What, 12. 

Polygamy, ino.ro accurate expros- 
Bion, 12, 

Permitted among Hindoos, 13, 

When, 8, 13. 

j Prohibition against plurality of 
wives directory, 13. 

By husband at more pleasure, 13. 

Polygamy objected to in Bengal, 13. 

Justifying circumstances, 13. 

1. Consent warrants re-marriage, 1$. 

2. Legal causes, 13. 

Present to first wifo, 13. 

Consequences of not acquiescing, 13. 

Illegal supersession, 14. 

Kasidonce on, 14. 

Wife enfeitlod to inherit on, 14, 15. 

Sureties— 

H usbancl, wife, father, eon, cannot 
become, before division, 418. 

Suretyship— 

Debt originating in, son not liable 
for, 84. 

Survivorship— 

Of coparceners overrides widow's 
right of suucessiou, 269, 

Suttee- 

Abolished, 15. 

Persons aiding in, guilty of culpable 
homicide, 16. 

T. 

Tara wad. -Sou Mai. aba r Law, 

Solo by consent of all tho members 
of, 139. 

United Malabar family, 319. 
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Tenancy in Co if mon,—S ee Inukrit- 

ANCE, 221, 

Tuunt fob Like- - 
Nature of widow a tenure, 266. 
Tl.'4TATOiV.-«$«9 AUrtNATION BV WILL. 

Testamentary Pownh,~ See Will, 
Conflicting opinions a* to exbtcrce 
of, 141. 

A. man cannot bequeath what ho 
could not bestow by deed of gift 
or partition, 148. 

TEsTAMKNTAUY DlJUH>H«rtDN~* 

Regulated by Hindoo law, 153. 
Toll— 

)>ebt duo for, does not bind «on, 
84. 

Ton sen*— 

Shaving the head, 50. 

■ ial 51. 

Way be annulled and reperformed, 
52. 

By Putreshti or sacred fire, 52. 
Tools-- 

Partition of.—See Pabtuxon, 401. 
Toiua Gorab, 134. 

ToTAtDivmoN.—See Partition, 8U. 

Some may bo left for future divi¬ 
sion, or to descend in cour&o of 
inheritance, 31 7, 

Wbat is divided goes as separate 
property, 817. 

What is undivided, follows the 
family property, 317. 

Tuadb— 

Presumption that trade earned on 
by members of undivided family 
ia joint, 423. 

Treasure Troth— 

Invisible.—See Partition, 403. 

U. 

Unolt— 

May contract marriage of niece, 3. 
Arid their descendant**, within the 
prohibited degree# of marriage, 
12 ." 

Due eon may be adopted by acre- 
ral, 26. 

Cannot ;vdopt nephew already 
given, 26. 

Nephew given in adoption by 
father, as Sudh-i Dattaka, cannot 
be adopted by, «&. 

Cannot give away nephew in adop¬ 
tion, 88. 

Distribution of shares between 
great grandson a and, 378. 

Between brothers sons and, 37b. 
Whether an only bou can demand 
partition from, 339.. 


Unolk’b Son— 

Brahmin widow cannot adopt, 42. 
U.VDJVIDEO BhotIIKR— 

Widow of, cannot separate and take 
his share, 233. 

Undivided Brotbehs— 

Adoption is made regardless of 
rights injuriously affected by it, 
as by one of two, 80. 

Undivided Family — 

A widow cannot alienate property 
for payment of a debt of an un¬ 
divided Hindoo, 108. 

Fven if self-acquired, 107. 

The husband's brothers having sue* 
ceeded, aro bound to pay, 107. 
AH eons in, succeed equally fed 
father’s property, 245. 

In Madras, immoveable property of 
member of, goes to surviving co- 
parcetiers, whether self-acquired 
or ancestral, 245. 

During member’s life, ho is entitled 
to enjoyment of self-acquired 
property, with right to alienate, 
if no son, 215. 

If not alienated and sonleaw, it goes 
t o coparcener?*, 245. 

Widow of one of, entitled to main¬ 
tenance, where husband is un* 
divided, and hag left immoveable, 
self acquired, and ancestral pro¬ 
perty, 245. 

In, widow takes self-acquired pro¬ 
perty, 217 

Condition of, previous to partition, 
880. 

Management devolves on one mem¬ 
ber, 330. 

His acts are important, 39o. 
Creditors should see whether 
family united or separated, 381. 
Undivided Hindoo Family.— See 
Christian, 31b. 

Undiv ided Owners— 

Property of, cannot be considered 
as devolving upon the rest, 
222. 

Widow takes self, acquired pro¬ 
perty of husband, 222. 

Undivided Property— 

Bight of iv Mow in, 269. 

Undivided Kesidck— 

Two causes nmy obtain on parfc- 
di durian of joint-property, 202. 
Vests in surviving »>n, to exclusion 
of widow, 421. 

Undivided Share ~ 

Of manager liable whore he exceeds 
his authority, 87, 
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UNEQUAL BrSTRIBTTTION-- 
Cases cited, involving the doctrine 
of wills and, 142, i 56. 

In Bengal, may make of ancestral 
property among sons, 147. 

PaVtieu may consent to .redistribu¬ 
tion where, 318. 

Whore caused by fraud, 31S. 
Concealment of common stock, 
318. 

Unequal Division — 

Sons may dispute, 874, 

Ancient rule in to, 374, 

United Family- — 

Succession in, 295. 

Interest of father in wealth ac¬ 
quired by united sons, 362. 
United Sons— 

Whore none, nor after-boni, divided 
norm inherit father’s share, 830. 

Unmarried Daughters- . 

Order of succession to property.— 
See StmdhaNa. 

UNM A URIKD M E N— 

Cannot adopt, 31. 

USAGES— 

Reserved to natives by charter, 1. 
Immemorial legalise any practice, 
18. 


V. 

Valocu- 

Acquisitions by valour, distribut¬ 
able, 360. 

Wealth gained by.— See Partition. 
406. 

Gains by.— See Partition. 411. 

VmriCLKs.—See Partition, 400. 

Verbal Authority—- 

1*0 widow to adopt, 34. 

Veruau Evidence— 

Of partition, 840, 

Vice-- 

Justifying division without father** 
consent must bo such as to pro¬ 
duce degradation from caste, 344, 
348. 

Viciocs Son— 

Disqualification of, 152. 

V mom— 

When bride not, nuptial rite, 5. 

Vystas— 

Period of marriage of, 5 , 

Oopimyana should be performed 
amongst, at tho age of tw elve, 51. 


W. 


Waiver— 

Son may waive his right to share on 
partition, 374. 


Wedding IUteiv— 

Accompanying marriage 1 * of all 
classes, 5. 

Have effect of distinguishing leas 
approved from illegal commerce, 6. 
Wells, Tanks— 

Not divisible, 412. 

Wharf— 

Duty of custom payable at, does 
not bind son, 84. 

Widow— 

Not allowed to ru-marry before act 
xxv. of 1866, 4. 

May marry again, 7, 15. 

Her children not illegitimate, 16. 
But loses her right to maintenance, 
15. 

So heirship to her deceased hus¬ 
band, 15. 

May perform obsequies on failure 
of son, 22. 

In her default by brother, but not 
with ha trio effect as sou, 22. 
Childless, cannot be compelled to 
adopt, 23. 

May adopt on behalf of husband, 

32. 

But by Ids authority, 32. 

Rule in Madras, 33. 

Rule in Bengal, 33. 

Rule in Be bar, 33. 

When husband specifies one child, 

33. 

Query, Can she adopt a second on 
death of that child? 33. 

When authority general, 34. 

Verbal authority, 34. 

Under authority granted by minor 
ward without authority of Court 
of Wards, 34 . 

Narnia Panel ita declares that a 
woman cannot affiliate a brother's 
son, 37. 

A woman appointing with tho 
sanction of husband, must not 
appoint the son of a raau with 
whom she could legally have in¬ 
termarried, 38. 

Rule unmeaning, if woman does 
not act simply as the passive 
agent of husband, 38. 

If she derives benefit from the 
adoption, her interest in adop¬ 
tion greater than is supposed, 
38. 

Reason of prohibition of Nanda 
Puudita, 38. 

Can a worn an adopt a boy with whoso 
father she could not have mar* 
riod? 38. 






Wigpw, cmtlnwd— 

Brahmin, cannot adopt uncle’* boo, 
4‘1 

Of adopting father BUoetfed# to pro¬ 
perty of childless adopted son 
who leaves no widow, 55. 

On adoption by child become* heir 
to late husband, and title merges 
in that of guardian, 511. 

Bale of property by, previous to 
adoption, 59. 

Possesses only a very restricted 
life intorewt in the estate, 00. 

Adoption by. under power, 00. 

On death of adopted son, his hoir, 
60, 

Liable to tutelage, 04. 

Not liable for huabnlid’s debts un¬ 
less she pokneAse* assets, 70. 

Debts must be paid whether 
enough left for maintenance, 
79. 

Where charges her separate pro¬ 
perty with debt, 70. 

Or possessed herself of husband's 
property, 79. 

Heirs of, not liable for hor debts, 

81 . 

Unless of such a nature as would 
justify her in alienating the pro¬ 
perty to discharge them, 84. 

Her* is only a life-interest, 84. 

Interposed between her husband 
and sttovessor, who is not her 
heir but her husband’*, 8 4. 

Unproductive property not cal<Sl* 
feted In maintenance of, 80. 

Where, has only son, only entitled 
to maintenance, 90. 

Duty of, while with 90. 

Her right to specific allotment only 
arises when partition in made, 00. 

In joint family, all parceners, their 
wive* and families arc entitled 
to joint maintenance, on division 
they claim otilv on partition of 
their respective husbands and 
father*, 90. 

What property may bo enjoyed by, 
at pleasure after husband 0 doatb, 

191. 

How she may enjoy his estate atiu 
where she is to live, 192. 

A childless chaste, ahull during her 
life enjoy h or husband’s property, 

192. 

Enjoyment of immoveable property 
192. 

Property protected in lifetime of 
husband, 192. 


Widow, continued - 

Immoveable property cannot be 
disposed of by, 192. 

Nor that inherited from son, 198. 

Right as between herself and her 
si i an, 90. 

No distinction ui the d i fibre nt 
tribes of, 91. 

Between half-brothers and child- 
loss, 02. 

Rights of a brother’s, having a son, 
92. 

Right of father'*, on partition 
among the brothers, 93. 

How maintenance to bo provided 
for, 94. 

Residence of, 04. 

Rate of maintenance, 04. 

Want of chastity disentitles to 
maiuteuan.ee, 9o. 

When she takes a* heir, must pay 
expenses of education and nuptial 
ceremonies of daughter, 96. 

Right of, to recover arrears of 
maintenance, 96. 

The only bar to a legal right is the 
statute of limitations, 96. 

Does not operate where there is a 
constantly accruing right, 96. 

Not obliged to bring annual ac¬ 
tion*, 06. 

When husband proves deficient for 
maintenance, 06. 

Her maintenance cast on his rein 
til *«, 96. 

Then on her own, 06. 

Of person labouring under disabi¬ 
lity must be maintained, 88. 

Sf'e Ai.iUUTlON. 

Ha* no right to alienate property 
for pay man tof husband's debts, 
even if self acquired, 106* 

Her husband 1 * brother* having 
(succeeded, were bound to pay 
debt*, 106. 

Alienation by, when collateral heirs 
of husband, 107. 

For apodal purposes, 107. 

For religions <>t charitable purposes, 
Sec., film has larger powers than 
for purely worldly purposes. 


To support alienation for the Utter, 
►he must show necessity, 107. 
When made with Consent of hus¬ 
band** kindred, 107. 

State of, is oho of tutelage, 107. 
Never fit for independence, 107. 
Life of, one of ascetic privation, 
108. 
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Widow, continued 

Unauthorised alieuotion by, Crown 
may impeach whcu property es- 
cheated, 103. 

In default of malo issue, suc¬ 
ceeds to husbands os trite with¬ 
out power of alienating what de- 
voices upon hi* heirs after her 
death, 103. 

The question discussed and autho¬ 
rities cited aa to the rights of ri 
childless, to the property of her 
dcoeas ed husband, 108, 126. 

Stridhaoa, no restrictions ou alien¬ 
ation by, except land, the gift of 
husband, 126, 

In Bengal, 126. 

In Benares, 127. 

•Saudaiyaca. with regard to. 127. 

Bight of, of cue of hours, where will 
direct * that property shall go in 
nude line, 16$. 

Accumulations of joint family, 160. 

Right ol widow of co-sharer in, 
160. 

Deviof. self acquired property by 
way of remainder or executory 
devise, 161. 

Bight of, to income or accumula¬ 
tions, 161, 

Maintenance, 161. 

Adoption by, muler authority inva¬ 
lidates will, 10-3. 

Not included in the term descend¬ 
ants, 164, 166. 

Omission to make provision for, 
Would not invalidate will, 167. 

May alienate her stridhana whether 
moveable or immoveable, I S3. 

With the exception c( laud given 
her by her husband, 183,186. 

Has not power over Wealth earned 
by mechanical arts, or gift* re¬ 
ceived by strangers, 386. 

Succession to stridhana of, 205. 

Heirs to property inherited from 
husband in Bengal school, 211. 

Takes self acquired property of hus¬ 
band, 322, 

Surviving, takes before daughter, 

222 . 

In Bombay, not necessary that she 
should have a daughter, 245. 

Inherits self-acquired property of 
husband in preference to male 
kin. 245. 

Entitled to maintenance where hus¬ 
band la undivided, and has left 
immoveable self-acquired and an¬ 
cestral property, 245. 


Widow, continued-- 

In Bengal, succeeds whether hue- 
band divided or not, 245. 

Right of, to succeed to husband’s 
property does not depend on her 
having daughter, 245. 

In undivided family takes self- 
acquired property, 247. 

Tn lino of heirs, 248. 

lu Bengal, succeeds whether divided 
or undivided, 248. 

iu other schools succeeds only 
where husband separated, 248. 

Bn titled to maintenance, 248, 

in Southern India, entitled to self- 
acquired property, 241>. 

Takes property before daughters, 

te% 

Self-acquired property descends to, 
240. 

Principality descend* to, 249. 

Daughters postponed to, 249. 

Right of, with power to adopt nn- 
oxeroised, 25b. 

Adopted child is in most respects 
precisely similar to posthumous 
son, 253. 

And mother becomes his guardian, 

253. 

Of % son cannot claim through her 
husband if he died before his 
father, 254. 

Whether .utitled to inheritance, 
or merely maintenance, 255. 

No daughter can claim uulii after 
death of. 247. 

Grounds of, right to succession, 256. 

Right of, to succeed to her hus¬ 
band** ancestral property, 257. 

Only where partition has taken 
place, 257. 

Or where property has vested in 
husband by survivorship, 257. 

Right to succeed to self-acquired 
property of her undivided hus¬ 
band, 259. 

Only entitled to maintenance when 
lier undivided hint band’s self* 
acquired immoveable property 
descends to his Co-parceners, 265. 

Nature of tenure of, 260. 

Estate tail, 267. 

Right of, fo accumulation of joint 
o.state, 203. 

Maintenance, 263. 

Power of, over her husband’a pro¬ 
perty, 268. 

Distinction between power of, over 
that and her stridhana, 268. 

Right of, in undivided estate, 269. 
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Must be chaste, 209* 

Coiujoquencoy of not being, 270. 

lias uncontrolled power over move- 
able estate, 274. 

Life interest only in immoveable 
estate, 274, 

In Bengn),dealii>gsby, with immove¬ 
able estate, 274. 

Daughter takes after, 274. 

Takes f*elf-acquired property in 
vv hato vor wu y obtaiued, 278. 

Scales* of undivided brother can¬ 
not separate anil take kia, share, 
293 . 

Rights of, in a united fondly, 
295. 

Right of, whon two united brothers 
die in aucewmoo, 295, 

By law of Benares, in default in 
male tame* succeeds to luibband’s 
estate if separated, 303. 

If joint only, entitled to mainte¬ 
nance, 303. 

In default of, maiden daughter suc¬ 
ceeds, 303, 

May enforce against for division 
with her husband, 318. 

Right of, to succeed to Shrotriyam, 
134. 

Inherits in divided family, so that 
no partition is necessary, 330. 

In undivided family #)ao gets only 
maintenance, 830. 

Inherits self-acquired property of 
husband, 33d. 

Right of, to partition in Bengal, 
337. 

In Benares, 337, 

Cannot chum parti tion where there 
are sons, 885. 

Where there aW several with sons, 
two modes of partition, 387. 

Patnibhaga, 387. 

Putrabhaga, 387. 

Of htiaband separated from co-heirs 
entitled to inherit his property, 
888 . 

Where pregnant of a co-heir, 891. 

Undivided, residue vests in surviv¬ 
ing son to exclusion of widow, 
421. 

•** Sunless of undivided brother can¬ 
not separate and toko his share, 
423, 

WIDOWITR- 

Cannot adopt. 31. 

Widowhood— 

Eights and obligations of, conferred 
without consummation, 4. 


W idowhqcd, continued- - 

Rights and duties of, ariso though 
marriage not consummated, 7. 

May now marry again, 7. 

Contract of marriage draws wo man 
into, 8. 

Right of inheritance, 8. 

Main* enance, 8. 

Nothing analogous to in Malalmr, 
313. 

WlK 8—• 

Contemporary wife—Succession of 
son. —See Stuidhana. 

Right and obligation of widowed, 
conferred without consummation 
of runrriag-i, 4. 

If, die husband bound to marry 
immediately, 4. 

May bo claimed at nubile age, 5. 

Resides with mother until nubile 
age, 5, 

See Marhugr, SdfkKBKSBION. 

Interoourse between husband and, 
ceases on loss of caste, 12. 

If loss of caste be ou wide of sonloss, 
she is civilly dead, 12. 

If she hive a son, lie is bound to 
maintain her, 12. 

Whore put away for cause** of sepa¬ 
ration, entitled to maintenance, 
12 . 

Supersession of, 12, 13. 

Prohibition against plurality of, 
directory, 13. 

Justifying circumstances, 13. 

1. Consen t, 13. 

2. Legal causes, 13, 

Present on second marriage, 13. 

Illegal supersession of, 13. 

Want pf justifying causes, 14. 

Deere© where granted, 14L 

Residence of first, 14. 

Residence <rf several, 14. 

Kutitled to inherit, 14, 

Personal chastisement of, 14. 

With avowal of conjugal rights. 


Not entitled to divorce, 15. 

Consent of, not necee&ary to adop¬ 
tion, 25. 

Hay join in, 25. 

May enure for benefit of both, 25. 
May adopt on behalf of husband, 


Adopted son beoo 
32. 


rnos son to both 


And performs funeral rites to both* 

82. 

Not lialde for debt of husband iI 
liabilities exceed assets, 63. 
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Wikk, continued 

May contract debts for use of fafu¬ 
lly, ami render husband liable, 72. 

Debts incurred by, 82. 

Shall not pay debts iucurred by 
husband or ton, 82. 

Has authority to bind lmabaud for 
necessaries, 82. 

Debts of, whilst living apart from 
husband, 82. 

Without justifying cause, 82. 

Not entitled to maintenance if sho 
leave her husband without cause, 
06. 

Polygamy doe* not afford such a 
cause, 90. 

Has no implied authority to bor¬ 
row money for support, 96. 

The childless wife of person dis¬ 
qualified is entitled to mainten¬ 
ance, 101, 101. 

May sue husband for fee on second 
marriage, 128. 

Zemindar may alienate such por¬ 
tion of his estate as would not 
vest in, without liis consent, 168. 

May alienate her Strhlbana whe¬ 
ther moveable or immoveable, 
183. 

With the exception of land given 
her by husband, 183,186. 

Has not power over wealth earned 
by mechanical arts or gifts re¬ 
ceived ly strangers, 186. 

Ornaments worn by, whether strid- 
liana, 187. 

Where husband takes, second, 
must restore stridhina given to 
him, 190. 

Ihul, not entitled to, 180, 19*1. 

May alieuate immoveables given 
by husband a kindred, 191. 

Ornamental apparel usually worn 
by, 101. 

With eminent of husband* 191. 

Property of, should nut bo used, 1 
but for relief of distressed son, 
103. 

Where taken by husband from, 193. 

Where not to be repaid, 193. 

Whore, can forcibly take her own 
property, 194. 

Wuat is meant by honour duo to, 
194. 

Property taken by childless, on 
petition by husband, 211. 

Abandonment of blameless, 271. 

Special property of, 271. 

Whore, dies without iasue, husband 
surviving, 271. 
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Wivt, continued— 

Where, leaves issue, 272. 

Property goes to her daughters or 
grand-daughters, 272. 

Can only claim maintenance from 
husband, 386. 

But no share, 336. 

Where entitled to ghare/837. 

Cannot claim partition in her own 
right where there are sous, 386. 

Where partition in made by father, 
share equal to that of a son 
must be given to childless. 886. 

If received from any quarter 
wealth which would emne to 
husbffriid included in calculation 
of her allotment, 380. 

If from her father or other rela¬ 
tive, or from maternal uncle or 
other collateral'kinsman of her 
husband, it should not bo in¬ 
cluded, 386. 

In the other provinces the law dif¬ 
fers from Bengal, find is not uni¬ 
form or consistent, 387. 

Allotment of shares to, does not 
imply separation of conjugal 
union, 3$9. 

Her share tnOTe in nature of ali¬ 
mony than stridhami, 389, 

And is reaurouble by husband if 
necessary, 389. 

Win 's Bisters Son. —See Shirr's 
Son. 

Witts— 

Unknown to Hindoo law, because 
succession to property is always 
provided for, 23. 

Excluding one of four eons from 
family estate, 131. 

Extent of power of bequests in 
Madras, 150. 

Judgment* in favour of, 150. 

Judgments against, 152. 

Guardians may be appointed by, 64. 

Conflicting opinion* as to power of 
making, 141. 

Cases cited in solving the doctrine 
of, and unequal distribution, 142, 
156. 

A man cannot bequeath what he 
could not bestow by deed of gift, 
oj^partition, 14$. 

Nuncupative, validity of, 156. 

Testamentary disposition regulated 
by Hindoo law, 158. 

Direction that property ahull go in 
male line, 158. 

Right* or widow of one of heirs, 158. 

Right to accumulations, 158, 
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Wills, continued— 

Zemindar may alienate such por¬ 
tion of his estate by, ttn would 
tut vest in his wife without his 
consent, 158. 

Buies for construction of, 159,161- 
164. 

Tes tamentary power In North'West¬ 
ern provinces, 160. 

It is competent for a Hindoo to 
make a, 160. 

The restriction rests upon the law 
of an undivided family, 160. 

Kinsmen and coparceners have a 
righf which cannot be divested 
without their consent, 160, 

When MiUcfthara prevails, a father 
cannot by, exclude hi# son, 160. 

In Bengal, he may alienate his pos- 
ataaione, aa well inherited as 
acquired, 160. 

The only restriction is if the testator 
has sons, 161. 

Devise of self-acquired property by 
way of remainder, or executory 
devise, 161. 

In Madras, a Hindoo in possession 
without male issue, kinsman or 
co-parcener, may dispose of by, 
ancestral .and self acquired pro¬ 
perty, 162. 

Adoption by wife under authority 
invalidates, 163. 

From generation to generation, con¬ 
struction oi f 164. 

la Madras, alienation allowed by, of 
ancestral and self-acquired pro¬ 
perty, 167, 

Not invalidated by omission to pro¬ 
vide for, 167, 

Testator having sons, 169. 

By minor, 170. 

Incapacity to .alienate, arising from 
personal causes, 172. 

Alienation by, of father without 
concurrence of son, except in 
case of land inherited, 232. 

Woman’s Fee.-- 8ee Inuriutance, 
247.—Sthidhana. 

Woman’s Property.—-S ee Strip- 

HAS A. 

Not a technical expression, 175. 

Women— 

Cannot marry into lower caste, 9. 

Their dependence strictly main¬ 
tained, 65. 
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WoM*8f, continued-- 

Tutelage of, 71. 

Are unfit for independence, 72. 

Exception, 72. 

May contract obligations for use 
of family, and render husbands 
liable, 72. 

Are excluded from inheritance for 
Uke ckfacts an men, 103. 

BttrreuneHS does not disqualify, 
103. 

Cannot claim partition, 336. 

Whore married according to ap¬ 
proved species, 336. 

Fee or gratuity, 386. 

Not partible. — See Partition, 

400. 

Writing— 

No transaction by Hindoo law re¬ 
quires to be in, 156. 

Not necessary that partition should 
be in, 840. 

Y. 

Yaijtaoa.—S ea St&IDHANA, 216. 

Land acquired by means of.- Sen 
Partition, 364. 

Property given at a marriage.— 
See Sthidhana, 203. 

YkLLATUM Marriage, 5, 

Younger Brother— 

As to exemption of person of, from 
liability of family debt, 62. 

ft 

Zemixpar - 

Cannot alienate his Zemmdari, 135. 

Estate and powers to encumber 
and alienate, 135. 

Evidence of descent of estate of, 
to eldest son, 244. 

Childless, may alienate by deed or 
will such portions of his estate 
as would not vest in wife with¬ 
out his consent, 168. 

Zemindar y— 

Descends to widow, 256. 

Charge on, by manager or guardian 
of mi iur, 333. 

Zektvdariee— 

Do not descend in coparcenary, 
380. 

Not subject of partition, 394. 

Partition of. — See Partition, 

401. 
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